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MONDAY, OCTOBER 24, 19955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
(COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForeEstrY, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9: 10 a. m., main ballroom, 
Hotel St. Paul, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman), Holland, Humphrey, 
Young, Tliye, and Mundt. 

Also present: Representative Andresen of Minnesota. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will please come to order. 

May I suggest that the folks in the back come to the front. 

Before proceeding with the hearings, we would like to hear from 
Governor Freeman of Minnesota. [ Applause. | 


STATEMENT OF HON. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, GOVERNOR OF THF 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Governor Freeman. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ellender, dietineehiad Senators here in the State of Min- 
nesota ladies and gentlemen in attendance at this hearing this morn- 
ing, 1 want to extend to all of you the most sincere welcome, expres 
sion of appreciation on behalf of the State of Minnesota for your being 
here this morning, and also finally add for the opening of these hear- 
ines in the State of Minnesota. 

Agriculture is basic to the economy of this State, and we are very 
honored and feel that there is something to be contributed to your 
deliberations by the thinking of the people of this State. 

It is not my purpose to testify before this committee this morning. 
Your expression has been one of desiring to reach rank and file people 
and hear their expressions, and I certainly accede to that expression, 
and think it is a sound one, and will lead to benefiting your delibera- 
tions in the difficult process of de ‘veloping a sound program for our 
country. 

I would like to read into the record and will formalize subsequently 
my request that I might be permitted to appear before you at a sub- 
sequent date, perhaps in Washington, when you open hearings there. 
But for now, [ want to give way to the individuals here from around 
our State who have something, I am sure, to contribute to your 
deliberations. 

I might just say this: That we of Minnesota are deeply concerned 
about agriculture, about a situation where farm prices continue to fall 
while other parts of our economy seem to be strong. 
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As nearly as we can calculate, parity in Minnesota today is about 
78, and at 78 our farm indebtedness has os n increasing, and is about 
10 percent greater than it was a year ago. 

| think it is quite clear that these figures show that things are not 
eood for agriculture in Minnesota, and so we are ver y appreciative of 
the chance to express some of our viewpoints in regard to it. 

| consider it an honor and a privilege to welcome all of you here, and 
I thank you for the courtesy to be recognized at this time. 

May the record show again my request that I be permitted to testify 
ut some length when it would be more convenient for your schedule. 

Thank you, and welcome to Minnesota. | Applause. | 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Governor. 

May I state, Governor, that it is my hope that the hearings that 
we will have here and all over the country may furnish the basis of 
a bill that we propose to enact some time in January, if possible, and 
I do not expect to have extended hearings in Washington. 

In the meantime, if any of you desire to file a statement with the 
committee, it will be filed and put in the record, the same as if you 
had testified. 

For the information of you ladies and gentlemen present, to my 
extreme right is Congressman Andresen I suppose all of you know 
him; next is Spessard Holland, the Senator from Florida; the next 
is your Senator Humphrey, and then Senator Thye, Senator Young, 
and Senator Mundt. 

As you may see, we are pretty well divided here. The Democrats 
seem to stick together and the Republicans seem to stick together 
on each side of me. It is possible that we should have a vote here 
today. It would be rather evenly divided. 

Before opening this hearing to testimony, I believe it appropriate 
to briefly summarize some of the m: jor reasons why the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry is in St. Paul today, and why a 
series of grassroots hearings has been scheduled. 

[ presume that the vast majority of those present are farmers. Those 
of you who are not actively engaged in tilling the soil have, I am 
sure, a personal interest in the establishment of a sound and effective 
farm program. That interest and that objective are hared by each 
and every member of this committee, in fact by all Americans. 

I need not review with you the reasons prompting these hearings. 
All of you know that farm profits are sagging—farm income is falling 
while operating costs are rising, or, at best, only standing still. Our 
markets in many commodities are drying up, even while our ware- 
houses and granaries are bulging with stored surplus commodities. 
Our entire American farm economy is threatened, and a threat to the 
farm economy is a threat to national stability and the economic health 
of the entire free world. 

There are several points I wish to particularly emphasize. The 
committee presently has before it 13 bills dealing directly and primar- 
ily with price supports for major commodities: 6 of these bills prov ide 
for a return to 90 percent of parity for the basic commodities ; 2 pro- 
vide for support at 100 percent; others propose (1) price support 
adjustments to discourage the production and accumulation of unde- 
sirable varieties or staples: (2) two price plans for wheat, and (3) 
a so-called self-help plan for dairy products. In addition some of 
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these bills would permit production payments; limit the amount of 
price support benefits accorded any farm: extent and enlarge the spe 
cial school milk and brucellosis programs, and add additional com 
modities to the list of those for which support is required, such as 
soybeans, flax, cottonseed, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghums, hogs, eggs, 
farm chickens, broilers, turkeys, beef cattle, and dry edible beans. 

These bills raise questions pertaining to support levels; to adjust 
ments for table and variety: supports for additional commodities: 
and to various methods of support. I hope that these hearings will 
produce the answers to these questions. 

These measures are suggestions, ideas, and possibilities which Mem 
bers of Congress have submitted for congressional consideration. 
They are not exclusive of others. We are not here to ask what you 
think of any particular bill or resolution; we are here to get your 
general views, your thoughts, your suggestions, and your ideas as to 
the best way to cope with the farm problem. We desire to present to 
the Congress a good farm program. It is our belief that the way to 
start is to obtain the views of the men and women who have the most 
direct interest in such a program and who have the closest contact with 
the soil. 

I wish to emphasize that these hearings are nonpartisan and non 
political. The membership of this committee cuts squarely across 
politid al lines. May I add that we are all painfully aware that the 
ae farm squeeze is exerted i equi al measure on both Re ~publi 

‘an and Democratic poc huthaalee.: W e are not here to manufacture 
political issues nor do we wish to leave the impression that we want 
you todo so. May I further express the hope that the spokesmen for 
farm organizations will not use these hearings as a sounding board 
to further the cause of their respective organizations. 

A large number of us were once farmers ourselves. Some of us are 
still actively engaged in farming. We all have the best interests of 
the farmer at heart, and, if our methods differ, our objectives do not. 

We would like for witnesses to bear these suggestions in mind. 
When you discuss price support, as I am sure you will, or any other 
measure designed to stabilize farm income, we would like to have 
specific suggestions—not only as to benefits which may accrue but in 
other respects as well. We want you to discuss and help us consider 
the factors of storability of produce ts, ways and means of curtailing 
production, methods of enforcing any restrictive phases of a farm pro 
gram, and the eventual cost of price protection to all concerned—the 
farmer, the consumer, and our Government. We want suggestions as 
to how to improve and increase our market outlets, both here and 
abroad—bearing in mind not only our domestic situation but our 
international responsibilities as well. 

For many of you here today, this probably marks the first direct 
contact you have had with a committee of the Congress. Let me state 
that you are among friends with understanding. We are here to learn 
from you, and if our questioning at times should appear to be aimed 
at destroying your argument or your proposal, please understand that 
the most ‘expeditious method of getting to the ‘ ineat” of any problem 
is to learn as much about it as possible. If our cross-examination 
seems to be adverse to the proposal you are advancing. please under- 
stand that the questioner may not be op yposed to your idea or to you 
personally. Rather, he may be merely trying to develop as many facts 
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and as many viewpoints as possible. I personally know of no better 
way to get at the crux of a problem than to argue the adverse side. 
In that manner, all points are more easily laid bare. 

This is the third series of national farm hearings that it has been 
my privilege to attend. Eighteen years ago, as a freshman Senator, 
[ crossed the country with a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry in search of facts from the farmers 
One of those hearings came the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
In 1947, as a ranking member of this committee, it was again my privi- 
lege to discuss with our Nation’s farmers at the grassroots level their 
problems. It is my hope, and the hope of the entire membership of 
this committee that in 1955 you will again help us to the maximum 
extent possible; that you will furnish us with sufficient knowledge 
and facts that, as soon as Congress convenes in January, we will be 
in a position to offer to our colleagues a realistic and an effective farm 
program that will long endure. 

Are there any members of the committee who desire to make any 
statement before we proceed ¢ 

If not, we shall call the first witness, Mr. LaVerne Ausman. Will 
you step forward, please, Mr. Ausman ? 

Mr. Ausman, will you give us your full name and your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF LaVERNE AUSMAN, ELK MOUND, WIS. 


Mr. Ausman. LaVerne Ausman, A-u-s-m-a-n; occupation, farmer; 
principally dairying; live in Dunn County, Wis. 

Dairying has been our principal occupation for many years. 

I live on a farm working in partnership with my di id. 

The original farm has been in our family since it was obtained from 
the Government. My son is a fifth generation, so farming over the 
long pull is our business. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Ausman, I notice you have a prepared state- 
ment. Do you wish to read it without interruption or would you mind 
interruptions as you go along? 

Mr. Ausman. It doesn’t—I think my prepared statement might be 
a little long. I had not intended to follow it in detail. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, suppose you proceed as you see fit, and we 
will have the entire statement printed in the record at this point. 
Would that be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Ausman. That would be fine. 

Senator Tuysr. Senator Ellender, I just wanted to call attention to 
everyone that your list here is alphabetical and, therefore, we bring 
into Minnesota a Wisconsin man at the outset. I just wanted to call 
that to the attention of all, that we are following an alphabetical list. 

Mr. Ausman. I feel very honored to have this opportunity to be 
here, feel more honored or also honored to start the thing off. 

As you found a little bit about our background, dairying is our busi- 
ness, and has been our only source of income, and has been for many 
years. 

As to our business for today, to say that all is well in agriculture 
would be trite. There are problems. 

| am somewhat concerned about the great alarm which some people 
have pointed to in these problems, because in Wisconsin in dairying, 
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find that we are still getting — and, in fact, this fall our position 
is improving some, especially in the fluid milk market, considerably 
better. 

I do not believe our condition is such as would warrant tremendous 
or adequate moves in any direction. I think that some definite things 
can be learned from experiences in the past. 

As to price supports, I am not going to talk too much about it, 
because I feel that, no doubt, it will be mentioned considerably today, 
and I think it is much overemphasized. 

Sometimes the controversy that has developed now almost into 
a shouting contest, In some instances, one way or the other—they 
seem to receive a lot of attention, and maybe we have neglected some 
things which, I think, could help Midwest dairymen. 

The overproduction in basics, diverted acres from products has 
gone into grass, which has caused increased milk production, and 
much of our problem is in the produced milk in other sections of the 
country, acres diverted because of high price supports and production 
controls. 

These high price supports, with them they have accompanied con- 
trols, and these controls are controls that really control production, 
and are not politically palatable, and many times are not introduced. 

I believe the greatest problem in the dairy industry, as I see it, 
is one of distribution. 

The Federal Government, of course, cannot do all that. A lot of 
that is up to industry, and industry is making some wide and new 
steps in the business of distributing milk. 

Here are some things that I think Government can do to help us 
distribute milk. 

Federal milk marketing orders and milk sanitation codes which 
prohibit the free flow of milk between States definitely hurt us here 
in the Dairy Belt. 

Federal milk marketing orders were set up years ago to insure an 
adequate supply of milk in major metropolitan areas. 

Many things have changed since then. Our transportation facili- 
ties, our manufacturing know-how, and so forth, they are much dif 
ferent today. They have been revised in some instances, but many of 
these revisions only benefit the local producers. 

We have developed here easily reconstituted milk powder, canned 
milk, which has had good consumer acceptance. 

However, 52 milk marketing orders have provisions which say that 
this produced processed milk which we are producing here now, which 
is sold in competition with whole milk in milk marketing order areas, 
must be priced at our doorste pase lass 1 grade A pric e. 

Well, this puts us out of that market. 

New York State, practically the whole State, is one of those in 
stances. 

We have a local plant which developed a new powder, but they 
cannot sell it in New York State because they cannot price it that 
way; It just cannot be done. 

Milk marketing orders in New York State were designed to insure 
adequate production, and today upward to 50 percent of the milk 
produced in that State is in surplus, and it is going into manufactured 
products. I say this is far from what it was intended to do. 
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There are many orders—I am not going to go into them. I think 
that the milk marketing orders, as a whole, need in some cases drastic 
revision, and in most cases some review. 

Then, many cities and States have erected barriers which are un- 
realistic. In some instances, they are in the form of health barriers— 
many of them. 

The State of Wisconsin is now challenging the State of Tennessee 
in the Supreme Court because of a ruling that they should only allow 
milk produced out of the State of Tennessee to be sold in the State 
during periods of shortage. 

\lso included in that, I think, is the fact that milk will be priced, 
has to be priced, by the milk producers of the State of Tennessee. 

In other words, what we are asking there is that we have the right 
to sell milk in any State in the Union; we set the price, which is cost 
plus transportation—I am talking about Midwest dairy plants—and 
I do not know what the results of this Court case will be, but it is one 
thing that is definitely hurting us. 

Such things as these retard our new handling methods, and the 
savings to the consumer which we have. 

Some cities require farm inspectors to reside in the city and be home 
nights, giving a limited distance to where the milk can come from, 
and also there are some cities which say that milk sold in stores must 
be priced at the same price as that delivered on the doorstep. 

Well, we cannot increase store sales because if you can get it de- 
livered to your door at the same price, you will take it that way. 

So I propose here a Federal milk sanitation code which, if com- 
plied with, by the producer would permit the producer to sell milk 
anywhere in the United States, and that cities, local cities and States, 
could not bypass it, and create artificial barriers to keep our milk out. 

I understand the District of Columbia, the milk sold there for fluid 
consumption, there the producer must sanitize his utensils in steam. 

Well, this puts us out, because maybe it is necessary there to sani- 
tize in steam. We feel we produce we know we produce— high- 
quality milk here without doing that, yet such things are in existence. 

Secondly, I suggest a Feder al grading program ‘which would com- 
pel all dairy produc ts to be graded according to quality. 

We have this in meat and many other things. It would protect the 
consumer, it would not—it would increase sales, because there would 
be a demand for high-quality products. 

The demand is there, but many times the consumer picks up a low- 
quality product and hesitates to try it again. 

It would be the job of the distributor to see that the quality is 
maintained. 

After he has, say, an AA label on butter, if it went into the store 
and lost some of its quality, that is his job to keep it revolving and 
keep that quality there; but the Government would guarantee it. 

We have some of our manufactured products today, butter specifi- 
cally, which are of such low quality that there is actually no consumer 
demand. The only demand is in Government, and that keeps them 
going, but it does not help the overall industry; it hurts the dairy 
industry. 

We have a butter-grading law in Wisconsin—I understand it was 
discussed here in Minnesota—and it works very well. I think it is 
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doing the intended job. I think it could be done on a nationwide 
scale. 

Lastly, I believe the long-term welfare of the dairy industry de 
pends upon research, and I urge the passage of Senator Wiley’s bill, 
S. 788, to provide for the establishment of a dairy research laboratory 
in Madison. 

There is a forest r\ research laboratory there, and this is also a for 
estry committee, and no doubt you are aware of the value of it. 

I think a dairy research laboratory working on all the new angles 
of the handling and distributing it, and so forth, and new uses for 
the constituents of raw milk would be extremely helpful. 

So I am going to stop at this point. I thank vou for the oppor- 
tunity. Now, are there any questions ? 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Ausman follows :) 


Kr K Mowunpb. WIs . October af, 1955. 
SENATE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES, 

St. Paul Hearing. 

Drar Srrs: To justify my being here I would like to say that I am a dairy 
farmer from Dunn County, Wis. I come from an agricultural family. I being 
the fourth generation on this farm which was first settled by my great granddad. 

The farm consists of 200 acres. It is a two-family farm, as my dad and mother 
and my own family get all their living from it. The land has been good to us 
and we have tried to be the same to it. 

Now to our business for today. To say that all is well in agriculture would 
be overlooking some important facts. To say that all is bad would also be a 
misrepresentation of the facts. I personally find as much alarm in the fear- 
mongers as I do in the dairy situation. Good management is paying off and 
farmers are getting by fairly well in a readjustment and in the most peaceful 
internatioual climate we have hud for some time. The dairy farmer doesn’t 
have money to throw away; however, he can enjoy a good standard of living and 
I believe, find much satisfaction in comparing himself with farmers in other 
segments of our Nation’s agriculture and other farmers of the world. 

As price supports were designed only as a temporary aid while we were solv- 
ing our problem I am not going to spend much time talking about them. In 
my opinion, they receive much more attention than they ever deserved. They 
have caused much of the overproduction of milk because farmers were taking 
acres which had been diverted from wheat, corn, and cotton by Government ¢con- 
trols and are putting it into milk production. This aggravated the situation 
considerably. High support must have controls on production and production 
controls that would really control production aren’t poltitically palatable, so are 
not introduced. 

The greatest problem of dairy business is poor distribution. 

I believe there are things which Government can do which will improve the 
dairy picture. I will begin with Federal Milk Marketing Orders and Milk Sani 
tation Codes which prohibits the free flow of milk between States. Federal milk 
orders were set up years ago to insure an adequate supply of milk in given 
areas when transportation, manufacturing know-how, etc., were much different 
from today. It is true that these orders have been revised but mostly to pro- 
tect the local producer. 

We have developed easily reconstituted milk powder and canned milk which 
has had good consumer acceptance, however, 50 of the 52 milk marketing orders 
have provisions which say that the producer of processed milk which is sold in 
competition with whole milk in these order areas must be paid the class I grade A 
price for his milk. This closes the door on the opportunity. Milk marketing 
orders in New York have set the price so high on class I milk that dairying 
has increased there to the point that upwards of 50 percent of the production is 
in surplus. This is far from what was intended. 

I therefore say that these orders are in drastic need of revision. 

Many cities and States have erected barriers which are very unrealistic 
The State of Wisconsin now challenging the State of Tennessee in the Supreme 
Court because of a ruling that they shall only allow milk produced out of the 
State to be sold in the State during periods of a shortage. We are asking that 
we can sell milk there anytime we want with the price and quality being the de 
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ciding factors. Some cities require that milk sold in stores be priced the same 
as that delivered to the door. Such things as these retard new handling meth- 
ods and savings to the consumer. Some cities require the farm inspectors to 
reside within the city and be home nights giving a very limited distance to his 
area. 

I propose a Federal milk sanitation code which if compiled with would permit 
the producer to sell that milk anywhere in the United States of America and 
the cities and States couldn’t bypass it. 

Secondly, I suggest a Federal grading program which would compel all dairy 
products to be graded according to quality. It would protect the consumer and 
increase sales because there is a demand for high-quality products. It would 
be the job of the distributor to see that the quality was maintained after it was 
sraded and he would have to be checked on to see that it was. Some of our 
manufactured products today, butter specifically, are of such low quality that 
there is no consumer demand and they are produced solely for the Government. 
‘his hurts the entire industry. 

We have a butter-grading law in Wisconsin and it is doing a good job. 

Lastly, I believe the long-term welfare of the dairy industry depends upon the 
research and I urge the passage of bill 8S. 788 to provide for the establishment 
of a dairy-research laboratory in Madison, Wis. 

I thank you for this opportunity to express my views. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LA VERNE AUSMAN. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Ausman, have you any suggestions to make 
as to what the Government might do, what we could incorporate in 
« bill, that would cause the utilization of more raw milk among the 
people ? 

Mr. Ausman. Well, we have a school-milk program and, I guess, 
you have appropriated more money for that than is being used. 

[ know in our local area we have been trying to encourage more 
schools, our local schools, in on it. That is a good way to get young 
people interested in drinking milk, and it gets it to everybody 
regardless. 

\s far as the Government being in a position of encouraging the 
consumption of milk, some of these things which I have listed here, 

I think, if passed, would encourage the consumption of milk because 
l think we could get it to more people at a lower price. 

Now, lowering the price does not always do the job. But some 
of these milk-m: arketing orders have set up such an artificially high 
price that it is evry—well, it is disconcerting now, especially when 
they have caused overproduction like they have out East. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? Senator Young. 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask a question. 

[ think you stated, Mr. Ausman, that farmers were receiving a 
. = . . . a . y 
little better price under their milk-marketing orders. What does 
milk, the average milk, in Wisconsin sell for under a milk- marketing 
order? What percent of the parity does the farmer get for his milk? 

Mr. Ausman. There is only one milk-marketing order in the State 
of Wisconsin, and that is in Milwaukee. 

You see, I do not believe that is the type of an order that I say 
some of these need to be drastically revised, and some only moderately. 

The Milwaukee order is not doing as much harm to us as many 
of the other orders. They are not all identical. I do not know; T 
would not want to say just ven the price is in Milwaukee. I have 
heard it at different times. I do not think it is materially over what 
it is in other areas. 

The Chicago milk-marketing order is not a drastic one. It is not 
hurting us as much as some of the others. We consider it one of 
the better ones. 
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Senator Youne. About what percent of panty do the farmers get 
for milk under their milk-marketing orders? 

Mr. Ausman. About what percent of par ity? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Ausman. Well, I would have to be wide range there, but I 
know in cases it is running 100 percent of parity but, you see, they 
have caused overproduction, and the surplus, of course, that is sold 
as manufactured work and, of course, that causes them a little better 
deal. 

Senator Youne. I noticed that you thought high-price supports 
were the cause for diverted acres being planted to other crops which 
come in competition with the dairy commodities. 

Mr. AusmMAN. Definitely. 

Senator Youne. For example, in a State like mine, what do you 
think a farmer should do with his acres that he cannot plant to 
wheat ? 

Mr. AusmaANn. If he wants to get that high-price support on his 
wheat, and with that he has to accept production controls, then I 
think that land has to—we have to get control of it to really control 
production. 

When he diverts into something else, he is not diverting, he is just 
shifting. The difficulty is still there; that is a penalty for the high 
support. 

Senator Youne. Next year wheat will be supported at 76 percent 
and it is 8214 percent this year. You do not call 76 percent of parity 
a high price support; do you? 

Mr. Ausman. No; but the effect, the situation exists in dairying 
today, is not the result of next year’s prices; it is the result of some- 
thing that happened 3, 4 years ago; in fact, it has been going on for 
o years. 

Senator Young. Is it not true though that farmers in this whole 
area who previously planted wheat will have to go to something else 
if they are going to stay in business? Is that not true? 

Mr. Ausman. Thatistrue. This thing 

Senator Youne. That is the reason why in my own State we have 
increased production of hogs, and increased the production of dairy 
commodities. This year, as you know, oats and barley and rye are 
only supported at 70 percent of parity, yet we have near all-time 
high produce tion. 

Mr. Ausman. The wheat farmer is definitely in a bad situation. I 
hope dairying never gets to that point because they have had high sup- 
ports for such a long time and built up such tremendous surpluses, and 
they have been produci ing without regard to quality and without re- 
gard to consumer demand and that is what can h: appen to dairying. 

If we are guaranteed a price—we have got plants in the State of 
Wisconsin produci ing butter and milk, and you have got them in Min- 
nesota especially the farther out you go of this dairying belt the worse 
it gets, which produce a product and the only person it can sell to is 
the Government and that is not good. 

Senator Youne. Dairy supports were lowered from 90 percent to 
75 percent of parity nearly 3 years ago, yet the overall production of 
di airy commodities has increased during that period ; has it not? 


64440—56—>pt. 2 2 
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Mr. Ausman. It has decreased in many of the out of the dairy 
belt area. It has increased a little bit in Wisconsin, but that is our 
business; we cannot go out of it, you see. 

Senator Youne. But the overall production has increased, though. 

Mr. Ausman. Slightly, although the price of the milk this fall is for 
fluid consumption, and again it is just the business of producing con- 
sumer demand, consumers demanding fluid milk and the fellow pro- 
ducing it is getting paid for it this fall. It is better. 

Senator Young. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Any further questions / 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, the only question I would like to ask 
of Mr. Ausman is, what would it cost you, what would be the freight 
charges per 100 — of the milk from here, we will say, tothe W ash- 
ington market or the New York market ? 

Mr. Ausman. I should be able to answer that but I cannot. We are 
shipping milk from our area now in our State to Texas, and so forth. 

Senator Ture. Do you know what your freight is? 

Mr. Ausman. No, I do not. 

Senator Tryr. On the milk from here / 

Mr. Ausman. I am not in 

Senator THyrr. Continue—to Texas ¢ 

Mr. Ausman. I do not know the freight costs. 

Senator Tuyr. That is one of the factors with which we are con- 
fronted here in the Midwest. Of course, when you are trying to get 
out to eastern markets you have a freight charge which is quite a fac- 
tor, and that in itself is one of the problems needing attention. How 
do we condense, or how do we process the product so that we could ship 
it and be in a competitive position ? 

Mr. AcsmMan. I mentioned before here new powder, easily reconsti- 
tuted powder, where we take the water out and that cuts down our 
shipping. 

We get it to the cities and we have got to price it the same as our 
class I grade A price and we have to sell it at that price or else stay 
home. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to get an answer to Senator Thye’s 
question in another way. Can you sell your milk now as far away as 
Texas at a price good enough to make it a profitable operation in Wis- 


consin ¢ 


Mr. Ausman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

Senator Humeurey. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. I was in- 
terested in Mr. Ausman’s comment about diverted acres, and I think 
it has considerable merit in view of what is happening on these di- 
verted acres. 

Mr. Ausman, what would be your view of a proposal to take out of 
production a certain number of acres that are contributing presently 
to overproduction and making rental payments to hold that land out 
of production so that it did not go into some diverted acre crop? 

Mr. Ausman. I have in a folder back by my chair a plan which has 
been suggested like that, and I believe something like that must be 
aone, 

If we just divert it to another crop—soybeans were pretty good 
last year, and this year look what happened, because of corn acreage 
diverted—and you keep going on a vicious cycle like that. 
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Maybe we will have to work it through a soil-conservation deal—— 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words—— 

Mr. AusMaAN (continuing). To accomplish it. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, you feel that you could have 
a genuine soil-building program, soil-conservation program, that 
truly took the land out of production and put it into soil-building 
practices and increased long-term fertility of that soil, that that would 
make some practical sense to you as a farmer? 

Mr. Ausman. I believe it would in basic commodities but I have to 
emphasize here we here, we are dairying, we who dairy in Wisconsin, 
we have not got any acreage to take out of production and that is just 

about as pointblank as you can get, because we are small. 

We have got 200 acres, my dad and I, 2 families living on it, you 
see. Our job i is to produce. We have got to keep it, everything in 
production, in a milk deal, and I feel that overproduction sometimes is 
not our biggest problem; it is a problem of distribution. 

The overproduction is coming from areas which are not used to pro- 
duce milk and are producing a low-quality product and they are the 
boys who seem to cause us a lot of trouble. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Ausman, I think that you made a fine state 
ment. However, I have 2 or 3 questions, please. 

First, does your statement indicate that you realize that the dairy 
problem is a rom problem that exists for dairy farmers in certain 
areas of the Nation where more milk and milk products are produced 
than can be consumed by local consumers in milksheds, whereas that 
problem does not exist in many other areas of the Nation where 
the milk production can all be consumed locally, or in the nearby 
milksheds ? 

Mr. AusmMAN. I think there is—it is somewhat that way. Eighty 
percent of the milk in Wisconsin has to be sold out of State. I 
realize there has been a reduction as to the price paid by the consumer 
in other areas, but it has not been proportionate in my opinion. 

Senator Hoizanp. You recognize, of course, that the problem in 
dairying is acute in only about seven States and that elsewhere no 
such problem exists, or it exists in much less degree ? 

Mr. Ausman. That is right. 

Senator HoLtanp. Your proposal, in effect, calls for the federaliza- 
tion of the regulation of the milk and milk-products industry. 

What would be the effect of that upon producers in those areas 
where production is more expensive than it is in the areas of ideal 
production, such as, for instance, in your State or in this fine State 
where we are being entertained today ? 

Mr. Ausman. I think that costs of production plus costs of trans- 
portation should determine the price of milk, and it should determine 
who produces the milk, and if you are in an area which has high costs 
of production and many of these large areas which were created under 
artificial pricing methods, their job maybe is not in dairying, and that 
is about as—that is about the whole extent of it. 

Senator Hotianp. Your statement is that producers in the Miami 
milkshed, or in the Los Angeles milkshed, or in the Washington milk- 
shed, where the costs of production are materially greater than they 
are in your milkshed, should have to look elsewhere for production 
from their lands, rather than to dairy production? 
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Mr. Ausman. Most of them have very limited land, I mean, actual 
acreage and they are protected by distance, freight, and I do not 
believe that they need any greater protection. 

Senator Horianp. Well, the gist of your position is that where they 

annot compete in the price of their production with your price, plus 
transportation costs, that the Vv should look elsewhere for the use of 
their lands. J 

You realize, of course, that that raises a very great question con- 
sidering the fact that there are only a few States in the preferred 
position which dairy producers in your State find themselves and that 
in most States that situation does not exist ? 

Mr. Ausman. I find that also California and Florida are on a pre- 
ferred posit ion when it comes to raising citrus fruits. I find here that 
they are _ \ preferred position when it comes to the raising of cotton. 
| mean, that 1s just part of the basic fundamental facts, and you have 
vot to i termine costs 

Senator Hottanp. Well now, you mentioned citrus fruits. We, of 
course, raise from taxes on our citrus products about $6 million a year 
for research and the like by which we have developed the concentrate 
process, and the crystal process, and other processes which have 
enabled us to gre: atly enlarge our marketing areas, and our time of 
marketing. M: ay I ask what activities within the d: uiry industry are 
eoing forward now under which that industry is engaging in having 
research for new markets, new products, better products, and the like ? 

Mr. Ausman. You have got a good point there. You know, we have 
the American Dairy Association which we are contributing to; a lot 
of that is spent in adve ‘rtising. I believe it is the dairyman’s business, 
and I said in the beginning, that it is the job of industry, the dairy 
ndustry, to solve some of their own problems; and I think that I know 

\ lot of people in a lot of places, a lot of farmers who are doing that, 
\\ willing to do that. 

The neighbor right across the road said the other day that this dairy 
usiness isn’t any better than the domestic demand for milk. There is 
no other demand that really makes the dairy business good over the 
long pull. 

We have got to learn something, we have got to learn to advertise 
our product. We have never done it before. 

Senator Hottanp, Well, I commend you on the fact that you have 
begun in that direction, and I call your attention to the fact that most 
of the unsupported industries have had to go to that years ago, and 
while that is not the only answer to their present prosperity, and 
many of them do have prosperity, it is one answer. 

Now, two more questions : Do you have any suggestions for the 
better or quicker disposal of the large surplus of the dairy products 
which now belongs to the United States ? 

Mr. Ausman. Well, I understand the surplus has been dwindling 
down. I have the ye There is very little —— in storage, there 
is about naw, as much butter as there was a year ago; cheese is still 
n problem. Cheese is being bought, I understand, at a disparity. I 
mean, cheese, the Government price for cheese, is lower in proportion 
to powder and butter, and that is a bad situation. 

But how to get rid of it, well, you have got a program for school 
lunch, and, I suppose, some of that stuff, the only place you get rid of 
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t is to give it away, because there is no consumer demand for it, we 
might just as well face it. 

Senator HoLttanp. Have we not been doing that in giving away 
powdered milk for consumption / 

Mr. Ausman. For animals. 

Senator Hottanp. Animal and poultry feeds ‘ 

Mr. Ausman. That is right. 

Senator HoLtLtanp. One more question I have is this: I find great 
merit in your suggestion that as to powdered or processed products, 
barriers created under Federal marketing agreements are certainly 
questionable. Have you had drafted any proposed curative legisla 
tion on that subject ? 

Mr. Ausman. I have talked to several people about it, and I believe 
that by the end of this fall, by this winter, there will be considerable 
that you will hear—you will hear more about it. 

Senator Hoittanp. I would hope that when the committee gets to 
Washington early in the year that specific proposals along that line 
will be made. Speaking as only one member of the committee, it 
seems to me that that proposal of yours has very great merit. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? If not, we thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Ausman. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Our next witness is Delbert Best. Will you step 
forward, please, sir. 

Mr. Best, will you give us your name in full, please, and your 
occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF DELBERT BEST, MANKATO, MINN. 


Mr. Brest. My name is Delbert Best, Mankato, Minn. I run 200 
icres of land, and milk 70 head of cattle. 

The CuarrMan. I notice you have a prepared statement. Would 
you want to go through it, read it, or highlight it ? 

Mr. Best. Yes. 

In regard to price support for dairy and agriculture, for the amount 
of money spent in the past 25 years I think there has been very little 
accomplished. In the thirties the price-support plan was effective. 
It protected the American farmer Meat losing his farm in cases of 
emergency. In recent years the purpose of the price-support plans 
have changed a great deal. In my opinion it has become a support 
plan for politicians. In other words, it hoe become one of the largest 
pee al footballs this country has had. I don’t believe the dairyman 

- farmer wants, or needs a constant blood transfusion from Wash 
‘aiid But rather freedom and security for his family. 

I believe the program should go back to the methods used in the 
early thirties. Have a floor price under almost every farm product. 
= a floor price so high you can make a profit produci ing all you 
‘an, and depending on the floor price to support you. The floor price 
hand be just high enough to keep you from going broke in case of 
emergency. The rest of the program would have to be based on the 
percentage of land taken ‘out of crop, to compare somewhat to that 
of the thirties. 

They mention that we do not want to get our price range back to 
the 1930 price plan, but use that as a scale. 
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Taking into consideration the increase in our population, and also 
the increased ability of the American farmer to produce and the Amer- 
ican consumer to consume. That would have to be based on this 
geared-up, this 1930 deal, because we have got a lot more population 
now, and we can produce a lot better. 

There are certain groups of people who live in town and own several 
farms, with the idea of making a large profit on the guaranteed price 
of corn or other highly supported produc ts. To this group the present 
program of high support is very popular, but I believe a farm pro- 
gram should be a farmer's program, not a political program. I be- 
lieve that too many people holding office, vote on important issues to 
be reelected, rather than for the good of the American farmer. We 

in see the results of this kind of voting if we look to Hitler in Ger 
many, Attlee in England, and Stalin in Russia. They always said 
the things people liked to he: ar, rather than reporting the true facts. 
Let’s not let this happen in America. 

We as dairymen are doing better since the Government has dropped 
our support price and let us use our own initiative to solve our prob- 
lems. And I believe the other farm problems can be solved in like 
manner. Let’s keep polit ics out of the farm program. 

The Crarrman. Any questions / 

Senator Younc. What do you think the price of wheat would be 
today if we had no price-support program ? 

Mr. Best. Well, it probably would be worth nothing today. We 
should have started on the price-support program on a different scale 
back there like the preceding gentleman told you, 4 or 5 or 8 years ago. 

Senator Youne. How do you account for the fact that since F ebru 
ary 1951, farm prices have dropped 25.8 percent, but still this yea 
we have the highest agricultural production on record? How do you 
account for the fact in these 4 years prices have dropped 26 percent, 
but still production remains at an alltime high ? 

Mr. Best. Well, we poured on more fertilizer, planted our rows 
closer together, paid a big support price; you have encouraged it. Did 
you encourage industry to produce Sherman tanks after the war 
started on that same basis ? 

Senator Younes. I just pointed out that farm prices dropped 26 
percent. If your philosophy worked in farming matters, would you 
not think there would be some reduction in production as a result of 
this lowering of prices? 

Mr. Best. No; because you have not made an incentive to lower the 
acres. We have used full acreage, and the only incentive you have had 
on your program is to shift acres, the same as the preceding gentle- 
man said, you just shifted them one crop to the other. 

This last year there is probably more wheat raised than ever before: 
there are a lot of 15-acre plots which ri aised more than they ever raised 
before, because there was sort of a gimmick that encouraged them to 
raise it. 

Senator Youn. This year’s wheat production, as you know, is down 
about 250 million bushels over the previous 5-year average. If you 
had no price supports at all in a State like mine, North Dakota, we 
would have a lot of cheap feed; is it not natural then, a natural thing, 
for us to do, to go into more dairy production and more cattle 
production ¢ 
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Mr. Best. No. You just hurt the dairy farmer in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

Senator Youne. Well, of course, that is exactly what has happened. 
We have increased our dairy production, our cattle numbers are up 
31 percent in the 4 years because of _ cheaper feed prices. 

Of course, if we have cheap feed prices we are going to produce 
more dairy products and more cattle Lee more hogs. Our number of 
hogs is up, and so on. 

Mr. Best. You have got to take some of the land out of production. 

Senator Youne. I think you are right there; that is the real answer. 

Mr. Best. You see, back during the period before the war started 
that is just good arithmetic—there was a lot of land we were not 
producing on that we are now, a good many acres throughout the 
United States. 

We put that into production; we fed the world, you might say, for 
a few years. Now we do not feed the same world any more, but. we 
still have got the same amount of acres in production, plus the same 
amount of acres we have loaded on tons and tons of fertilizer per acre; 
we have increased our seeds so they produce more per acre; we have 
even put the rows closer together in some cases. That just is not good 
arithmetic. 

Senator Youne. Do you think the average farmer would subscribe 
to a program whereby the Government would give them an incentive 
to take part of their acreage out of production ‘ 

Mr. Best. I think that a program like that has to come, but I don’t 
think that that should be on a permanent basis either. I think even- 
tually he takes a certain amount out of production, then what he has 
got in production, the price of that will go high enough so he can make 
a good living, say, to use a figure—suppose he takes 10 percent out of 
production. The other 90 percent will make him a good living. 
Then all you have got to do, it will have to be a police deal to keep this 
10 percent out, but I do not believe in paying them a gigantic sum for 
keeping it out of production. 

Senator Young. You would either have to force them to do it or 
provide an incentive. 

Mr. Best. Yes. 

Senator Younc. Would you enlarge on the statement you made 
when you said all of these programs were based on politics ¢ 

Mr. Besr. Well, there is a lot of politics involved in them. We 
back home here can see it operating. Maybe you fellows are too close 
to it to see it operating. 

Senator Youne. You think all these farm organizations are in 
polities ¢ 

Mr. Best. A little bit. [ Laughter. |] 

Senator Munpr. I was interested in your statement, Mr. Best, when 
you said that we in the dairy business are doing better now that price 
supports have been lowered. 

Do you have any recommendations to this committee as to anything 
that you feel the Government should do to help the dairyman or is 
he getting along all right now under the new program. 

Mr. Best. We could stand some, not Government help, in the line 
of direct payments—I do not believe in that. The part we could use 
some Government help on probably would be to expand our markets. 
I am under the impression that we have got a lot of foreign markets 
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we have not even touched yet. You have got a lot of countries, Tur- 
key and Italy, and north African countries, that I imagine are starv- 

for milk. and if we could merchandise our dried milk over there 
and have plants over there that could reconstitute that milk into ice 
cream and butter < palatable dairy products over there at a price, 
at a price that we can afford to sell it to them, I mean we are giving 
it away here, we ak just as well find a place that we can sell it to 
them over there, and after awhile they can get on a standard of living 
where they can afford to pay us, where we could get it over to them in 
cost anvhow. 

Senator Munpr. In general, I take it, you subscribe to the phi- 
losophy and program mentioned by Mr. Ausman; is that correct ? 

Mr. Besr. Pretty much. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I just have one question I 
should like to ask of Mr. Best, and that is, I take it from your state- 
ment, that you would advocate no program whatsoever ¢ 

Mr. Brsr. No; we should have a program all of the time where the 
two function. It should just be a program to help us, not to sup- 
port Us, 

Senator Tuyr. Would you say now is the time that it should be 
functioning ¢ 

Mr. Best. Well, it has to be a flexible deal. When it functions 
today on one commodity probably tomorrow it does not have to func- 
tion. Youcannot function all of the time. 

Senator Tuyr. Are we in an economic situation that we could func- 
tion without it today ¢ 

Mr. Best. On dairying I think we are functioning pretty well with- 
out any program. 

Senator Tiye. Without the school-lunch program or any of those 
programs ¢ 

Mr. Best. Not the school-lunch programs. 

Senator Tuyr. I mean in operation now. The Government is 
right in there right now doing something for the dairymen. Would 
vou advocate that they get out of that business ? 

Mr. Best. No. 

Senator Tyr. I did not think that you did. 

Mr. Best. No. 

Senator THyr. Supposing that you forced the Dakota producers, 
both North and South Dakota, to divert into dairying. They are 
going to go somewhere. If they did, would that not in some manner 
affect the Minnesota producer or the Wisconsin producer ? 

Mr. Best. Surely. 

Senator Tryrr. Do we not come right back to the question, Mr. 
Best, and I think you stated it yourself, that we did open up a lot of 
grasslands and raised wheat as well as some other crops on these lands 
during the war years. These lands must be taken out of production 
and put back into a soil-conserving type of management. 

Mr. Brest. Yes. 

Senator Tiryr. You have to do that. You have too many acres, 
and if you are not going to divert them you will have a problem either 
with one commodity or another. Therefore you must somehow con- 
trol the amount of acres that are being tilled in order to get your peak 
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crops, as well as your feed crops down, likewise wheat; and when you 
have done that, the agricultural econ omy can be brought back into 
balance with the Nation’s economy. 

Mr. Besr. That is right. 

Senator Trrer. And, therefore. management of the soil—the num 
ber of acres tilled isa problem that this committee and this Unite 
States Government must be concerned with / 

Mr. Best. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. There is no other wav that I can see it. [Lam a 
producer myself, and I know very well that you cannot manage it in 
any other way. Thatisall, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. There is only one question that I would like to ask 
you. 

You seem to be for no program. What would your milk and butter 
and Cc *heese be se ling for now if you did not hi ave the present program 
of 75 percent of parity 2 

Mr. Best. We need a program, but we could have gotten by without 
this program, or without a de luxe program, with as much money 
spent as we have spent. We could have gotten by without a lot of 
that a long while ago, if you fellows in Washington would have gotten 
started on the right track a long while ago, to my way of thinking. 

The CHatrMan. We are trying to do our best, Mr. Best, but ‘TY 
repeat the question: What would your milk, your butter, and your 
cheese, and other dairy products be selling for tod: ay if you did not 
have the support-price program ? 

Mr. Besr. Probably a nickel a quart. 

The CuarrmMan. So that you are in favor of the program then ¢ 

Mr. Best. Yes; but not the kind we have got now forever. 

The Cuatrman. I hope so, too. I hope the dairy people can solve 
their own problems, but you know some time ago, about 2 years ago, 
the dairy people employed Bob Hope to sell milk. He might sell 
lingerie, but not milk. I would suggest that the dairy people try 
to employ Hopalong Cassidy, and these other cowboys, to demonstrate 
that milk is for children. I have five grandsons, and I dare you to 
make them eat anything except Hopalong Cassidy products, and other 
things like that. [Applause. | 

Senator Munpr. How about Davy Crockett ? 

The CaarrMan. He is all right, too. 

Are there any further questions? If not, Mr. Best, we are very 
thankful to you. 

The CHatrMaAn. Our next witness is Mr. Oscar Berning, of St. 
Michael, Minn. 


Will you state your name in full, please, sir, and your occupation ? 
STATEMENT OF OSCAR A. BERNING, ST. MICHAEL, MINN. 


Mr. Bernina. My name is Oscar A. Berning. Iam from St. Michael, 
Minn., where I operate a farm of 385 acres in partnership with 2 of 
my sons, 1 of whom is in the service at the present time. The oper- 
ations are about 75 percent dairy, grade A fluid milk, and 25 percent 
hog. I am vice president of the board of directors of the St. Michael 
Cooperative Creamery Association and have been on the board since 
1923. I am the director of district 9 on the Land O’Lakes board of 
directors and have been since 1934. 
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As a member of the board of directors of Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, I have participated in the studies made having to do with the 
marketing agreement and order program authorized by the Agricul- 
tural M: arketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, and I am one 
who endorsed the position of Land O’Lakes and the National Milk 
Producers Federation on the Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. This 
act was developed to correct the demoralized conditions of fluid-milk 
inarkets which followed the economic collapse in 1929. The oper- 
ations of the Federal milk-marketing orders have been satisfactory to 
producers supplying the markets using the program, and the market 
st ibility created by the Federal orders has had a healthy influence 
throughout the dairy industry. 

[ oppose any change in the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. 
Any change in the legislation could have a far-reac hing “effect on pro- 
ducers and on the whole dairy economy. No legislation is perfect, 
and no administration of a program is perfect. By the same token, 
the many criticisms which are from time to time aimed at the Federal 
order program should not be presumed to be valid without detailed 
investigation of the facts and of the consequences which might result 
from change. 

[ am aware of the criticisms of the Federal order program. We 
have been working diligently in an effort to appraise each criticism. 
Any suggestions that we might have to improve the Federal order 
program at the present time can be implemented within the frame- 
work of the present legislation. We are aware of the fact that all 
producers do not benefit to the same degree from the Federal order 
seaman We feel very strongly, however, that we should work to- 
ward improving the position of those producers who do not receive 
the benefits from the Federal order program rather than to tear down 
a good program in order that all producers might be at the same 
disadvantage or suffer equally. 

Federal milk marketing orders are highly technical and compli- 
cated and they are of tremendous economic importance. The milk 
business is highly technical and complicated. On April 28, 1955, the 
National Milk Producers Federation presented an educational back- 
eround statement on Federal orders before the House Agriculture 
Dairy Subcommittee. We feel that this statement should be included 
in the record of this committee and that it will be helpful in creating 
a better understanding of the problems of marketing milk. 

In conclusion let me reiterate our position: Let’s protect and pre- 
serve the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act in its present form, 
and let’s direct our efforts to improve the position of all dairy farmers 
rather than tear down a program that has proved its worth conclu- 
sively over a great number of years. 

The Cuamman. Are there any questions 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Berning, as I understand it, your position 
on the dairy program is different from that of the prec ‘eding witness, 
Mr. Best. 

Mr. Berninc. Not very much—in a little way it is. I am stressing 
the technicalities, that we cannot go too fast. We have to be careful 
of doing things right. 

Senator Humpurey. You do believe in support of the Federal milk 
marketing orders ? 

Mr. Bernina. That is right. 
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Senator Humpurey. That is Federal / 

Mr. Bernina. That is Federal. 

Senator Humrnrey. Do you support any price-support programs ? 

Mr. Bernine. The price-support program that I would really like 
to see, I would like to make it a parallel line on it, to answer it that 
way—labor is getting a raise every blooming year when we are going 
down, and we are going down from 100 percent parity to 75 percent, 
and lower. And the Lord knows where we are going to end. And 
they are still going to take a raise. 

How would you like it with 1 guy going up the steps, 1 or 2 steps a 
year, and you are going down ¢ 

Well, we are on that low end. We do not like 

If they are entitled to have 100-percent parity, I do not see any 
reason why we are not. That is our money and our labor that is on 
the farm. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Bernine. The other is on the paycheck, but my paycheck comes 
out of hogs and cows. 

Senator Humrnrey. What is your constructive proposal on that, 
Mr. Berning ? 

Mr. Berntnc. The way I would like to put it, these things are high 
ly technical. We have in our cooperative movement sugh experts 
hired as Frank Stone, of Land O’Lakes, and the National Dairy Milk 
Producers. We would like to see you boys listen to those boys when 
they talk to you down in Congress, because they know more about the 
technicalities than we do on the farms. We are actually farming. 
When it comes to technicalities, we depend upon them, the same as 
you do a bank or anybody else. When you get into trouble, you hire 
an attorney to do the technical work. That is what we have those men 
for. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let me say, we have the highest regard for 
them and we do depend upon them for their advice and counsel. 

Mr. Bernine. I am glad to hear that. 

Senator Humpnrey. One final question. One of our earlier wit- 
nesses, I believe Mr. Ausman, suggested a Federal Milk Sanitation 
Code. Since hi have had such long experience in this dairy program, 
what is your feeling about that ? 

Mr. Bernina. Well, I would like to see the Federal Milk Sanitation 
Code national. That would be acceptable in any State of the 48 States 
of the United States. 

Senator Humprnrey. You would like some uniformity / 

Mr. Bernina. Uniformity all the way through. Whether I raise 
that milk in Minnesota or it is raised in Washington, D. C., if you 
come through on the Federal code, I do not see where there should be 
any fence put around it. 

Senator Humpnrey. You feel that is something this committee 
might very well spend its time on and look into very carefully? 

Mr. Bernina. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. | want to thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Berning, I am not sure that I understand 
your position. I understood you to say originally that you did not 
want to see any amendment or radical change in the Federal Market- 
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neg Order Agreeme nt Act for milk. Now I have understood you 1) 
your most recent statement to say that you would like to see a Federal 
Sanitary Code which would operate to change the field of operation 
of the ‘marketing agreement milkshed, the marketing agreements 
which have been built under that act. Just what is your position ‘ 

Mr. Berninc. In that Marketing Act we have a chance on our acres 
to fit that every year, to make a change, and I think that is the proper 
time to do it. In: a short conference like we have here, you know as well] 
is I do that it is impossible to go down into that F ederal marketing 
order at all, because it will just take days and days of hearings when 
you tackle it. There is so much technicality in it. 

be this statement I have presented it has brought in that point that 

» have that opportunity to it settle from year to year. 

Senaor HoLtLtanp. You mean by that, that you have the opportunity 
to change the contents of the marketing agreement ? 

Mr. Bernine. That is right. 

Senator HoLtitanp. To change, therefore, the administration of the 

ct 

Mr. Bernina. Yes. 

Senator HotLtanp. But that you do not favor the amendment of the 
ict or the change of the act itself, is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Bernine. That is right. 

Senator HoLtanp. One more question. — I noticed with interest that 
you are a director of the Land O'Lakes Creameries, which is an organ- 
ization all of us know about, and respect for its size and for its stature, 
and in m: ny other w: LYS. 

Do you appear here for that organization or just for yourself ? 

Mr. Bernina. I appear for myself. I only try to point out as a 
farmer, when I come down here and try to tell you what plan I would 
like to see, this and that in my own language. I will call it a sideline. 
My business is farming, and I am getting stuck a lot of times. 

Now, true, organizations like Land O’Lakes Creameries, National 
Milk Federation, et cetera, the Farm Bureau, and what have you. 
true those boys they hire their attorneys and special technicians and 
the like. That way they get the technicalities out of the way. We 
have not time to study that. So we pay for them. So we get fellows 
that really do the work for u 

Senator Honntanp. Do you favor or not the suggestion of Mr. Aus- 
man that as to the processed products, particularly the dried milk and 
the canned milk, that the marketing agreement orders not be appli- 
cable to the movement of those processed products ? 

Mr. Bernino. The way he brought it out there, if I got it right. 
when a milkshed has 50 percent or more surplus milk and then manu- 
factures it, whether he turns it into cheese, powder, butter or what- 
not, and thereby undersells us in the Middle West, plus the freight 
differential, we do not have a chance. And they are taking the 
money out . the Federal ordering marketing place. That is fine 
and dandy, but I do not see where they should put enough on that 
marketing milk to have enough left over, so that they can also take 
us on the commercial milk. 

The CuatrmMan. We thank you very much. That is, if there are 
not any further questions. If not, is Mr. Bowe present? If not, 
the next will be Mr. William Cassavant, of Oklee, Minn. 
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Mr. Cassavanv. I was given time on this program, but I am a grain 
farmer, and I would like, with your permission to relinquish my time, 
and give my time to this gentleman. I would like to appear on the 
program tomorrow on grain and beef cattle. 
~ The Caatrman. What is your name? 

Mr. Cassavant. My name is William Cassavant. 

The Cuarrman. Who is the gentleman / 

Mr. Cassavant. I just met him once. He can give you his name. 

The Cuarman. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF RAY POXLEITNER, SAUM, MINN. 


Mr. Poxuerrner. My name is Ray Poxleitner. 

Phe CuarrMan. Will you give us your occupation ? 

Mr. Poxuerrner. I am a dairy farmer. 

The CuairMan. Have you a prepared statement that you wish to 
present ¢ 
~ Mr. Poxierrner. I have a statement here from Red Lake Falls, 
Clearwater, Beltrami, and Pennington Counties Farmers Union. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you speaking for these farmers? 

Mr. Poxieirner. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Poxierrner. This is the program 

The CuarrmMan. How long is vour statement? We have about 70 

itnesses to hear today. 

Mr. Poxuerrner. It is not necessary to read it all. I would like to 
have it LO in the record, however. It is just two pages lone. 

The Cnateman. Very well. What is your name again / 

Mr. Poxirirner. Ray Poxlietner. 

This involves 1,619 dairy farmers no those 4 counties, and I have 

een selected to speak for the dairymen bee: anes they feel that I have 
an average-size dairy herd, and I am right in the middle of the thing. 

We have these problems that come up from time to time, and we 
finally came out this week with a smaller group. This is our resolu 
tion: 

Resolved. We, the representatives of the 1,619 farm families of the 
Pennington, Red Lake, Clearwater, and Beltrami County Farmers’ 
Union, go on record as favoring the adoption of the following reso 
lutions as necessary steps in the dairy-support program that must be 
<a by the last half of the 84th Congress : 

. We favor 100 percent supports for all dairy products. 

. We favor supports on dairy products through a compensatory 
at direct to the producer, thereby eliminating the cost of storage 
_ giving the benefit of lower food prices to the consumer: 

. We favor a limitation of supports at $25,000 gross sales annu: ally 
for any farm enterprise. 

We are opposed to the modernized parity formula and recom- 
a that any parity formula adopted be based on the cost of living 
and production and must retain the soundness and stability of the old 
parity formula. 

. We urge that all dairy products be excluded from import at any 
time domestic prices fall below 100 percent of parity. 

6. If production controls become necessary, they should be on the 
unit base, and any farm enterprise below $5,000 gross sales annually 
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should be exe mpt from produce tion controls. Above $5,000 gross- sales 
production controls should be on a graduated basis—the larger the 
farm enterprise the larger the cutback in production, thereby lessen- 
ing the impact on the family type farm. 

7. We favor the use of the food-st: imp plan as a means of distribut- 
ing surplus dairy products acquired by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration in the pure ‘hase progr: ams to st: abilize di: airy prices. 

8. We favor the continuation and expansion of the use of surplus 
dairy products in the school-lunch program as an aid to the health 
and welfare of our Nation’s youth. 

. We favor a uniform national grading law for all dairy products 
and that all dairy products be labeled according to grade or score, and 
if not graded should bear the identification in large letters “ungraded.” 

10. We recommend to determine grade that all milk and cream be 
tested at the creamery platform or point of receiving. 

il. We favor a national herd health-test program as a means of pro- 
tecting the health of the people in our Nation: 

- 2. We favor a free flow of milk throughout our Nation. 

13. In conjunction with a support program we herein recommend : 
We certainly favor a conservation acreage reserve program for the 
larger farmer in general. We dairymen ‘firmly believe we are doing 
our part in: conserving and building the silo, at the same time nurtur- 
ing a healthier America of tomorrow through Bossy and her products. 

Here are the names of our delegates. 

The CHarrMan. Those will be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Poxterrner. Very well. 

(The list of names is as follows :) 

Ray Poxleitner, delegation chairman, Saum 
William Cassavant, Red Lake Falls 
Carl Anderson, Red Lake Falls 
Vyron Northrup, Puposky 

Pete Mistic, Nebish 

Frank Mistic, Nebish 

Martin Belleveau, Puposky 

Sam Mossbeck, Red Lake Falls 
Melvin Millin, Red Lake Falls 
Elvin Peterson, Plummer 

Otto Olson, Bagley 

Walter Swanson, Red Lake Falls 
Helmer Linder, Oklee 

Odin Hanson, Thief River Falls 
Oswald Hanson, Thief River Falls 

Mr. Poxierrner. I would like to make a statement on my own be 
half, on my own farm. We farm 240 acres. There are about 100 
acres open and we rent another 50 to 60 acres. We are milking 22 
COWS. 

So, it seems like everybody is in the milk business. We do not 
happen to be. We are in the butterfat and cream-producing busi- 
ness. We produce cream. We seem to be in a bad spot there but we 
have a commodity that we are in direct competition with other com- 
modities, like the city people do not want to pay too much for 
butter, and it seems like the only way you can get more consumption 
is to have a short supply or a demand for a product. 

No farmer likes to see that; therefore, that is why we favor a farm 
bill with a limitation on it, so that we have free enterprise and private 
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initiative. We farmers do not mind competing with each other but 
we cannot compete with the southern dairyman who has better land, 
a longer season, and better grazing. 

Senator Ture. Might I ask a question? Who does he identify 
as a southerner ¢ 

The Cuarrman. He was looking at me. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Poxterrner. I did not look at him at all. 

Senator Tuyrr. These two gentlemen are from Louisiana and 
Florida. 

Mr. Poxirerrner. There are many areas, Mr. Chairman, that we 
realize that in our territory up there we are strictly a grass area of 
this country but we raise a few hogs and a few things like that, but 
they do not amount to anything. We have to take our gross income 
directly from dairy and cattle “but, naturally, we are always looked 
upon as “rabbit chokers” but there are some pretty good dairymen; 
there are a lot of dairymen with 15 to 20 cows. 

I am telling you ladies and gentlemen that we are milking 22 cows 
and we are not making around 75 percent. 

Senator Youne. What did you say, “rabbit chokers” ? 

Mr. Poxterrner. That is what they call it. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions 

Senator Ture. Just one brief question. The gentleman has touched 
on the question that is exceedingly serious in all of the areas of the 
United States where dairy products are produced, and where the pro- 
ducer is dependent entirely upon maufacture for a means of outlet. 
You must, of course, have the product made or processed into butter. 

Mr. Poxterrner. That is right. 

Senator Ture. And if the butter market is competitive with oleo- 
margarine as it 1s now, you realize that you are hard-pressed. That 
is what you are trying to tell us? 

Mr. Poxterrner. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And you are also trying to tell us that you do not 
do any other type of farming except dairying because you have grass- 
land or pastureland primarily; that you raise a feed crop such as 
oats. You cannot in any sense produce a diversification and change 
into corn or into a cash crop of that kind—it must be dairying? 

Mr. Poxterrner. Yes. 

Senator Ture. The northern section of Minnesota 
just that type of agriculture. 

That is what I called to your attention last February when I said 
‘come out here in the Midwest and take a look at us in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and in areas where we must depend upon dairying and 
cannot divert to anything other than dairying, then see what the 
plight of the dairyman is.” 

The gentleman has just explained to us what he is confronted with 
up in that area. He is not realizing 75 percent of parity in our 
Nation’s present economy. 

Mr. Poxierrner. Can I clear up another little matter here, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, sit 

Mr. Poxterrner. The significant part of the thing is that up until 
1952 _ had a tough start up there and we gr: adually made headway, 
slowly, but we made headw: ay. We dug up our farm. In fact, a lot 
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of people up there think we have one of the best farms in that area, 
and since 1952 we have just been going backward. In the last 2 years 
we went backward $1,000 a year. It is the difference in parity from 
00 percent down to 75 percent in cattle, and our cream is what we 
ire exactly short. We havea fam '!y of 10 


The CuarrmMan, Are ees any further questions / 
Senator Hotnanp. Mr. Chairman, I an highs 2 here that happen 
to be from the South, so maybe the wit > \"\ s looking at me, to 


W hic h ch ivge I am very glad to « onfess. 

Mir. Poxnerrner. But I did not know that. 

Senator Hoiianp. Incidentally, we have to buy from you wheat 
ind all of the other things that we get that we do not produce our- 
selves, and we want you to live well. We want you to live well in 
the dairy industry. I think everybody from the South that is in the 
(“ongress tries to represent the Nation as a whole. And that is cer 
tainly what Senator Ellender and I are trying to do. 

l have 2 or 3 questions. 


First, how did the dairy industry get along prior to the time when 
the supports-price law was enacted? Prior to World War II there 

is no support price for dairy products. How did you get along 
at that time ¢ 

\iv. Poxterrner. It seemed that the demand was more in relation 
to the supply than it is now, before the war. 


Senator Hortanp. Your feeling now is that notwithstanding the 
fact that your industry got along well up to World War II and came 
into the supports-price picture only as a wartime measure that you 
should continue in the price sup ports picture at a high level of sup 
ports. Is that your ne ert 

Mir. Poxterrner. With a limit on supports. 

Senator Hottanp. As to that limit, did I understand you to mean 
that you think there should be no support to anybody whose total 
innual product is bevond our 25,000 / 

Mr. Poxierrner. Well, that is the attitude of many. It is not 
exactly my idea. My own would be a lot less than that. 

Senator Hottanp. In other words, you are of the feeling that 

Federal Government’s interest in this matter should be confined 


to the total of production by a small-farm family that was not doing 


too well. 

Mr. Poxterrner. That is right. 

Senator Hotuianp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions! If not, we thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Pox. eEITNER. Thank you. 

The Crarrman. The next witness is Mr. Marion Chesney. Will 
vou kindly give us your full name and your occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF MARION CHESNEY, HILLMAN, MINN. 


Mr. Cresney. My name is Marion Chesney, from Morrison County. 
[ am a dairy farmer, in partnership, operating 258 acres of so- ‘alled 
marginal land in eastern Morrison County. 

Our main source of enterprise is dairying; in fact, the only enter 
prise up until this year. 
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In order to make ends meet, we rented an additional 320 acres of 
cropland, but that is another part of the program. I am interested 
mainly in speaking on dairying today. 

The Cuamrman. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Cuesney. I am interested, as I say, primarily, in the market 
for manufacturing milk because our creamery takes the whole milk 
from the farmer and manufactures it into butter, and the skim milk 
is dried into powdered milk. 

As to a supports program, I feel that a supperts program on dairy 
prices should remain as it now is. I feel that a support price should 
be just that. A support, not a theory, as a rigid price support has 
proved to be. 

To cite a few facts in that instance, just at our own creamery in 
February 1954, before the effect of the lowered price was felt, we 
received the equivalent of $3.29 a hundredweight for 3.5 base milk. 
I have changed those figures from butterfat to milk, down to a hun 
dredweight of milk. 

Senator TrHyr. Will you restate the figures for the record ? 

Mr. Cresney. The equivalent of $3.29 a hundredweight, that is, 
for milk, on a 3.5 base; that is 3.5 butterfat test. These are DHIA 
figures that I am quoting. That is with a $1.31 a hundredweight. 
Now, for the month of September—and I believe partly because of 
the increase in consumption, we received $2.96 a hundredweight with 
a feed cost of less than 80 cents per hundredweight. That figure may 
not hold true for the full DHTA year, but it is not going to be too 
far away from that, and you can see that our net profit will be greater 
now than it was then. 

While the production of dairy products has increased consumption, 
due in a great measure to better selling through advertising especially 
through the American Dairy Association program financed by the 
dairymen themselves, that is, the program—and many dairy farmers 
will have especially the desire to increase the set- aside for the Ameri 
can Dairy Association. I feel that we should strive for greater 
participation in the program by all dairy farmers and dairy plants. 

The program is far from 100 percent as it now stands. I would like 
especially to commend the special school-milk program. It should 
certainly be continued as it promotes the use of milk in the home as 
well as in the schools. When we began to serve milk in our schools 
we were surprised to note that there were several, perhaps more than 
several children who did not use milk regularly, and we feel when they 
get milk regularly every day in the school, that they will begin to use 
it at home. 

The interest that the dairy farmer has shown, that is, in our local 
area that I am speaking for, in the self-help program which, of course, 
the American Dairy Association is a part of, speaks well for the good, 
old American system of self-enterprise. 

There is plenty of room for extending and expanding our self- 
help program. Herds of many of the dairymen bring products to our 
creamery. I forgot to mention that I am a director of the board of this 
local creamery. Referring to the herds, they produce less than 200 
pounds, some of them, of butterfat per year. Some of them quite a bit 
less than that. 
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Senator Tuyr. If I might interrupt, to ask this one question, where 
does your butter go—who are you affiliated with. 

Mr. Cuesney. We are not affiliated with anyone. 

Senator Tuyr. Where do you sell the butter from your creamery § 

Mr. Cuesney. It is shipped to Philadelphia. 

Senator Tryr. You put it on the open market in Philadelphia / 

Mr. Cuesney. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. You are not. affiliated with any national dairy or 
national creamery association ¢ 

Mr. Cursney. Our dry skim milk was sold to Land O’Lakes, but 
our butter was shipped. Through a misunderstanding many years 
ugo, our creamery dropped out of Land O° Lakes, and we have not 
been able to bring it back in, that is, without dissension among the 
members. So we are not now connected with Land O’ Lakes. 

Senator Tuyr. You are able to pay your producers $2.96 as of the 
last month for 3.5 percent butterfat milk ? 

Mr. Cuesney. That is right, Senator. The prices paid were 64 cents 
. pound for butterfat and 90 cents per hundredweight for milk. The 
past months I believe this milk has gone through the processing plant 

Kreeport. 

Senator Tuyrr. Were you able to pay that amount, the equivalent 
of $2.96, last spring ¢ 

Mr. Cuesney. No. I cannot recall the exact figures last spring. 

Senator Tuye. That is a good price that you are paying your pro- 
ducers. I was just wondering how you succeeded in selling as well 
“as you are selling. 

Mr. Cuesney. Perhaps I can answer that, by saying that our 
creamery has 2 volume of something over one-half million pounds of 
butterfat. We are able to operate efficiently with our help. I should 
have brought along our statement showing our manufacturing costs, 
but I forgot that. It is quite low. 

The CuatrMan. You stated a while ago that in 1954 you paid $3.29 
per hundredweight ? 

Mr. Cursney. Yes, si 

The CuatrrMan. For 3.5 percent butterfat milk 4 

Mr. Cursney. Yes. 

The Cuairman. The cost of feed was $1.31 per hundredweight ? 

Mr. Cursney. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. And today you are paying $2.96 and only 80 cents 
per saber ete ese for feed. How do you account for that, the de- 
crease in the cost of feed. What has happened ? 

Mr. Cursney. Well, for one thing, the grain prices are lower 

The Cuarrman. Do you use the same formula you used in 19544 

Mr. Cursney. Primarily the same. 

The CHarrMan. On the same grain, I mean, the same kind of grain, 
the same quality ¢ 

Mr. Cursney. Yes, oats. We vary it according to which is the 
most economical buy. That is one reason we rented this other farm. 
so that we could produce our own grain, 

I might add that the use of grass silage and better pasture has also 
lowered the feed costs. 

As I mentioned, many of these herds have a production of less than 
200 pounds. There is also a definite need for a better quality of feed 
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products that come to our creamery. I imagine it 1s the same in many 
other creameries. 

Il am opposed to a subsidy payment program for dairy products. 
Such a program, I feel, would be a setback for our self-help program, 
especially for our quality program. I feel that a subsidy program 
places a premium on inefficiency and, in fact, in effect, nullifies our self- 
help program. 

We have heard the argument presented—not here, but I mean at 
other times—that this economic situation as it now is in the dairy 
industry is forcing the small dairyman off the farm. That has not 
proves to be true in our area. The small dairymen, let us say, with 
10, 12 cows, have taken on outside employment or additional employ- 
ment, and in some cases I feel they are better off than some of us who 
are depending solely on dairying for our income. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The CuarrMANn. Are there any further questions ! 

Senator Humpurey. I want to ask 1 or 2 questions with reference 
to some other testimony that was heard today to see what your point 
of view is. You have been a very fine dairyman and know this busi- 
ness very well. What do you feel about a Federal grading program, 
Mr. Chesney 4 

Mr. Cuesney. To be frank, Senator Humphrey, I have not studied 
that angle of the situation too much. It seems to be of interest—or 
if I was interested in selling grade A milk, I would have studied 
more closely. 

Senator Humpurey. Is this subject discussed among your member- 
ship in the creamery ¢ 

Mr. Cursney. It has been discussed, but, as I said, their interest is 
primarily in manufacturing. 

Senator Humpurey. Manufacturing milk? 

Mr. CuesNry. Yes. So it has not developed to a great extent, that 
s, the discussion on that. 

Senator Humpurey. The same thing would apply to the Federal 
milk-marketing orders ? 

Mr. Cursney. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Your reference to the increase in consump- 
tion—do you feel that increase in consumption is due to the drop in 
price ¢ 

Mr. Cuesney. Perhaps in price, but I believe if the consumer feels 
the need of dairy products and is sold on them that price must be an 
important factor. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, you feel that the American 
Dairy Association program of trying to sell a quality product, a dairy 
product, on its own merit, without the price factor being the control 
ling fac tor, has been very helpful to you ¢ 

Mr. Cuesney. Yes, sir; : especially I would reemphasize the word 
“quality.” 

Senator Humpurey. One other factor involved in this might be the 
increase in the population, too, would it not ? 

Mr. Cuesney. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Senator Humpnurey. These last 2 years we have had about 7 million 
additional inhabitants in this wonderful country of ours. That has 
had some impact on this ? 

Mr. Cuesney. That is very true, sir. 
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Senator Humpnurey. One final question. Do you favor a Federal 
support program of any degree? I want to get this clear for the 
record. 

Mr. Cursnry. Yes, sir. I feel that the present support program 
as it now is functioning—as it should function, a floor, a support to 
hold up the price, to keep it from going disastrously too low in level. 

Senator Humpurey. You mentioned the lowering of costs of feed. 
There has been some indication in other places, as 1 was visiting pri- 
vately with the chairman about it, that that was not true in some other 
places: not true in their area. I do not mean not true in your state- 
ment, that it was not true there. I wonder whether or not that lower- 
ing of the feed costs would affect the income of, let us say, the pro- 
ducers. In other words, we have certain counties here in Minnesota 
that are known for their oats production. Take down at Dodge 
County, for example. A great oats production there. The price of 
oats is not exactly too high at the moment. 

Would there be some conflict of interest here, so to speak, between 
the farmers in that area, let us say, and the farmers up in your area 
where they are taking a low price on oats? And if you purchased 
those for feed purposes and did not raise them on the extra ground, 
such as you rented this year, then actually the net profit which the 
dairyman in your area was obtaining, which you feel is less than it 
was a couple of years ago, would be derived primarily from the loss 
of net profit of an oats producer, let us say, a couple of hundred miles 
away from you. Would that bea factor ? 

Mr. Cuesney. That is a factor, sir. In fact, it does not have to go 
200 miles. It just goes from our dairy farm to our rented farm. 

Senator Tur. Exactly. 

Mr. Cursney. There we produce oats, and it costs us 70 cents a 
bushel to produce it. 

Senator Humrnrey. How much did you get for them on the market ¢ 

Mr. Cuesney. They are still in the granary. 

Senator Humpurey. How much would you get for them if you sold 
them / 

Mr. Cursney. About 55 cents. 

Senator Humpnrey. And they cost you 70 cents to produce? 

Mr. Cuesney. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. So that if you did not have a dairy herd to feed 
those oats to [applause]—to repeat, if you did not have your good 
dairy herd—and I gather you have most likely a blooded herd—you 
have been working to build this herd for a long time—if you did not 
have this kind of a very fine producing herd and your own oats that 
you could feed into that herd, you would be in a rather tough 
situation ? 

Mr. Cuesney. If the price of feed was still as it was before, we 
would be. The situation would still be primarily the same. 

Senator Humpnrey. Even if the price of oats, let us say, went up 
to 75 cents a bushel, it would cut into your net profit; would it not? 

Mr. Cuxsyey. We have been paying or figuring 214 cents a hundred- 
weight—rather, 244 cents a pound for oats previously, which is 80 
cents per bushel. That is by the time we get it on the farm. 

Senator Humpurey. Is that figured into that cost figure of feed 
that you gave to us—that eighty-some cents, your feed costs—a while 


ago? 
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Mr. Cursney. Yes; that is right. We were still figuring that 1t 
cost us 70 cents to produce these oats, and by the time we brought it 
back to this farm and ground it, that it was still worth 80 cents a 
bushel. ' 

Senator Humpurey. That was computed in this calculated cost ‘ 

Mr. Cuesney. That is right, but I would like to call attention to 
the fact I said that 80 cents may not hold true for the full year, but 
it would not be too far away from it. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chesney. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Youne. I have a question. The price of oats in North 
Dakota is a whole lot lower than those figures you quoted, because 
price now ranges from 40 to 45 cents a bushel. ein 

Do you not think our farmers would be better off to increase their 
dairy production—or may I put it this way: Do you not think that 
they can make more money selling their oats as dairy produets than 
selling them on the cash market ? 

Mr. Cuesney. We are certainly making more money feeding our 
oats to our cows than selling them on the cash market. I do not know 
what the circumstances would be there—their availability of market 
and what other factors there would be in there, but definitely we can- 
not make money on oats selling them on the market. 

Senator Young. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you very much, sir. 

' Mr. Cuesney. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Pat Conway. Will you 

state your name in full for the record, and your occupation, sir? 


STATEMENT OF PAT CONWAY, BYRON, MINN. 


Mr. Conway. My name is Pat Conway and I am a dairyman from 
southeastern Minnesota. Our farm is located 6 miles west of Roches- 
ter, in Salem Township, a very good dairy section of Minnesota. I 
now hola, and have held directorships and offices in numerous dairy 
enterprises. As a dairy farmer, I am sincerely grateful to be given 
an opportunity to appear at this hearing. 

I am sure that everyone here is aware of the seriousness of the 
situation in which the dairy farmer finds himself. In the last 4 years, 
I have attended the annual conventions of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. At all of their conventions, they have advocated 
a self-help program. By that I mean a producer financed and oper- 
ated stabilization program for dairymen. I advocate the adoption 
of such a program, which will include the protection for diarymen 
from factors such as diverted acres which may arise from other gov- 
ernmental programs and actions, and which embody the production 
control features fixed in the administration of the price-support pro- 
visions of any producer-financed program. 

Until such time as a satisfactory producer financed and operated 
dairy-stabilization program can be enacted and put into operation, 
it is essential that a price-support program for milk and butterfat, and 
the products thereof be continued in effect, and that such programs 
guarantee returns to dairy farmers equal to, or in balance with, re- 
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turns to producers of other supported commodities and in line with 
the costs of ee tion which are affected by other Geverniaets pro 
grams. In any case, prices shall not be less than the original price- 
support formula for the basic commodities for the intervening period. 
Let me repeat: In any case, prices shall not be less than the original 
price-support formula for the basic commodities for the intervening 
period. 

nder our present dairy program, we find that we have about a 3 
to 5-percent excess production. To remedy that, we have lowered 
supports 15 percent. I am sure that a small boy in the third or fourth 
orade would be more intelligent than to go into a deal such as that. 
The dairy farmers were told that the lowered supports would increase 
consumption and decrease produc tion. 

In the last issue, in an article of the Dairy Record, it stated that 
September production was 3 percent above a year ago. There is every 
indication that production will go even higher in the months ahead. 
Cheap corn and oats, plus the low hog prices, are bound to make more 
farmers turn to dairying, or to feed more grain to their present dairy 
herds. 

Consumption is up about 1144 percent nationally. In the last year, 
millions of dollars have been spent in advertising. There have been 
giveaway programs. The dairy farmers received $400 million less 
for their product. Butter consumption was increased about $42 mil- 
lion. To increase less than 2 percent consumption, the dairyman spent 
millions for advertising. There were giveaway deals of every descrip- 
tion. 

I think that the school lunch should be liberalized so that more 
schools would participate. Last year, just a little more than one-third 
of the money appropriated was used. By having high quality, ice- 
cold milk available in the schools, children will get into the habit of 
drinking milk instead of other drinks. The habits that children form 
in the grade school generally follow them through life. I think there 
are many underprivileged children and adults in the United States. 
It would be worth some effort and money to see that these poms 
receive the means of obt: aining enough di: airy products to prov ide 
healthful diet. Milk is the best food a person can consume and, no 
doubt, the most economical. 

In closing, I would like to state that a farm boy or girl is entitled 
to a college education. Under the leadership of the Farm Bureau, 
Secretary Benson, and President Eisenhower, the farm boys and girls 
are being denied this right. 1 beg of you men to do something about 
this. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions / 

Senator Hon.anp. I appreciate your statement. I have just one 
question. You recognize, of course, that the feed crops can be con- 
trolled by control of ac reage, and that various kinds of controls can 
be imposed on other basic commodities. Do you think it is possible or 
desirable to control dairy products ? 

Mr. Conway. I rot not say it would be possible only through 
feed. Feed is milk, or feed is pork, anyway you put it, when you 
convert it. The more “feed you can convert, the more milk you will 
produce. I do not think that you can control dairy production by 
eliminating the size of herds, and one thing and another. 
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Senator HoLttanp. In other words, if I understand you, the only 
method available, which is a very limited one for controlling dairy 
production would be reduction of the amount of grain feed ‘ 

Mr. Conway. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Conway, | want to get just a little more 
detail from you with reference to this matter of increased production, 
and what you believe its causes happen to be. Do I understand you 
to say that you read from the Dairy Record there was a 3 percent in 
crease in production in September of this year ? 

Mr. Conway. The last issue stated that. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have been a dairy farmer for quite a little 
while; have you not‘ 

Mr. Conway. All of my life. 

Senator Humpurey. How many head of dairy cows do you have ¢ 

Mr. Conway. We milk 30 cows. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are very active in one of the large dairies 
down at Rochester. 

Mr. Conway. That is right. I have been active in different dairy 
organizations for 25 years. 

Senator Humpnurey. How many acres do you farm / 

Mr. Conway. 280. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you have much of that planted im feed 
crops ¢ 

Mr. Conway. We have about 80 acres of corn, 40 acres of oats, and 
25 or 30 acres of soy beans. The rest is in alfalfa and pasture. 

Senator Humrurey. Do you raise enough feed for your cattle / 

Mr. Conway. With the exception of soybean meal—we buy that. 

Senator Hompurey. You buy soybean meal ? 

Mr. Conway. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. In your part of the country, which, by the 
vay, is one of the most beautiful and most desirable areas for dairy 
production—that is true, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Conway. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you noticed any increase in the size of 
herds ¢ 

Mr. Conway. There must be increase in the size of herds, because I 
get the statement from the Rochester Dairy Cooperative and milk 
production is up almost 10 percent per herd in that area. 

Senator Humenrey. It is up about 10 percent / 

Mr. Conway. Ten percent per herd. 

Senator Humrurey. Is it your feeling that by lowering the price- 
support level that it was substantially helpful in controlling produc- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Conway. It has increased production—the lower support has 
increased production. 

Senator Humpurey. I do not want to pry into your personal mat- 
ters, but in general what about your own net income on dairy produc 
tion since you are a dairy farmer—what has h: appened to it? 

Mr. Conway. We suffered a thousand dollar loss last year from a 
year ago, that is, from the time supports went down, we lost $1,000 
In Just about round numbers for the same amount of milk. 

Senator Humpurey. What will be the situation this vear¢ 
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Mr. Conway. It will be approximately the same. 

Senator Humpurey. About the same? Are you contemplating 
expanding your herd ¢ 

Mr. Conway. No: Iam not. We have 30 stanchions and I am not 
going to do any differently. I am getting old now and I cannot milk 
as many cows as I used to. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you primarily interested in manufac- 
turing milk? 

Mr. Conway. No, we have grade A milk. 

Senator Humpnrey. What is your feeling on these Federal mar- 
keting orders ¢ 

Mr. Conway. I think the Federal marketing orders are all right, 
but I think they have been abused. The law has not been enforced. 

Senator Humpnrey. What is your feeling about this Federal grad- 
ing—I took down these notes from Mr. Ausman’s testimony about the 
Federal grading program. 

Mr. Conway. Perhaps you are right, but I want to say now, we sell 
milk in Austin and Winona. We take the Winona inspection which 
covers both Rochester and Austin. We all reciprocate the inspection. 
Rochester inspector does not go into Winona and the Winona inspec- 
tor does not come to Rochester. I think it would be all right. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you feel that a Federal grading program 
would have a desirable effect upon consumer interest in dairy 
products / 

Mr. Conway. Possibly, yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you come across some situation where 
some dairy product has not been as well prepared or as well proc essed 
and, therefore, has had a kickback from the buying public / 

Mr. Conway. You find that; yes, even right at home. There are 
products that are quite objectionable. 

Senator Humpnrey. Just one final question. This drop in feed 
price seems to be of great concern to a number of our grain producers. 

Senator Youna. I will say it is. 

Senator Humpnrey. Senator Young said “I will say it is.” 

Do you feel that it is a desirable method to have at least an alleged 
profit increase on dairying by a drop, a substantial drop in feed price ? 

Mr. Conway. I do not. No; if I can answer your question I do 
not know, but in my instance and in most instances of the dairy 
folk in our area, they raise nearly all of their own feed, and when the 
feed goes down it has a tendency to push milk down. When it is your 
own feed if you raise it yourself, it makes little difference what the 
market price is, if you feed it to your cows, with the exception that 
if the market price goes up high enough, you will not feed it to your 
cows, you will sell it. 

Senator Humpurey. Are you worried at all if the feed price stays 
depressed? Some of our good friends out in the Dakotas where dairy- 
ing has not been quite as much of an industry as it has been here, might 
want to expand into dairying? 

Mr. Conway. They are already expanding. I have relatives out 
there who are going into dairying. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 

Senator Hotianp. I have one more question, if I may. 

The CHarirMAN. You may proceed. 
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Senator HoxLuanp. In the last session the Congress provided for 
expanded consumption of the surplus dairy products by an expanded 
school-lunch program; increased use by the armed services; setting 
up special export legislation in which dairying was to have a part, 
although it has not had a great part; and I want to say that your own 
delegation, both the Senators and Congressmen, were exceedingly 
aggressive and diligent in getting these expanded programs and, obvi- 
ously, they have the support of the Congress or they could not have 
gotten them. 

Do you have any suggestions for still further expansions of con- 
sumption that would tend to og or diminish the surplus problem ? 

Mr. Conway. Not necessarily. I do not have a school-lunch pro- 
gram but I do know that there are schools that are not taking advantage 
of it. That could be helped but I do not know if it is redtape or what 
it is. They are not in the program. I know that in our vicinity the 
children go for milk. The pitcher 1s on the table and they really 
drink milk. 

Senator Humpurey. You are aware that some of this increase in 
consumption is due to what you very frankly would have to call 
subsidizing programs; in other words, the Government set aside 
a great deal of money. 

Mr. Conway. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. For these programs. 

Mr. Conway. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Of course, as has been stated, members of your 
delegation vigorously supported these programs. 

Mr. Conway. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Conway. Thank you. 

The CHatRMaNn. We will next hear from Mr. Feltmann. 

Will you state your name for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF FRED FELTMANN, JR., NORWOOD, MINN. 


Mr. Fenrmann. My name is Fred Feltmann, Jr. I am a dairy 
farmer from Carver County, Minn., located at Norwood. 

I have been very much interested in some of the testimony that 
has been given by these previous men. I will say to Senator Ellender 
that he said we should employ Hopalong Cassidy, but I do not think 
he has been in Minnesota long enough to see our television for Minne- 
sota milk. Franklin Dairies have Hopalong Cassidy’s favorite milk. 
If you want to be a good ranger you have to belong to his 4-star club; 
that is 4 glasses of milk a day. 

The Cuatrman. When did you start that? About a year ago? 

Mr. Ferrmanyn. I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. It could not have been more than that, because I 
made that suggestion about 12 months ago. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Feurmann. I just don’t know. That is about the first thing 
that children go for when they come home from school is Hoppy. 

The Cuarrman. I think that when I made the suggestion Bob Hope 
lost a contract. 

You may proceed. 
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—— 


Mr. Fetrmann. | would like to present the following testimony to 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

First, | will ask a question and then present figures. 

Phe question is as follows: Do high-price supports help those who 
need them most ¢ 

lo this | would say, no. Support prices are intended to help 
farmers to increase their income. 

l am going to use the data obtained from our 1954 Minnesota DHI 
summary from the farm-management studies from the university to 
show that the support prices help those most that need it least. I have 
given some of you the charts which I will explain and use in my 
testimony. This chart shows in the first column various levels of 
butterfat. the second column the cost of feed obtained from the 1954 
DHI record, the third column to include interest, taxes, depreciation, 
equipment, housing, et cetera. These were obtained from the farm- 
management studies. The fourth column would then be the total 
cost: the fifth column the returns for the butterfat at various levels 
of production using 80 cents per pound for fat at all levels of pro- 
duction. This figure is maybe higher than maybe some are getting 
for butterfat but we have to figure something for the skimmed milk 
or the solids. 

The sixth column contains the return for the labor: and the seventh 
column the return per hour, figuring 100 hours per labor for all levels 
of production. 

The Crarrman. For the record, the statement will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

The chart is as follows: 


Return 
I nds butterfat ine Cost of Other costs . from milk Return Labor re- 
ro feed than labor | / tal costs | at 80 cents left for turn per 
per cow m pound but- labor hour 
terfat 
$99 $76 $175 $130 $0. 45 80. 4 
2K 93 76 169 160 09 a0 
220 (a i w in State ave 
ge 221 pou 97 76 173 176 038 2 
300 113 76 Isg 240 51 an 
359 (average of DHIA cows ir I 
1954 125 76 201 2X7 86 
400 134 76 210 320 1.10 1, 81 
5K 153 76 229 400 1.71 1, 10 


71 

Mr. Ferrmann. Let us then take 5 farms of equal size in productive 
level in crops and equipment, but make 1 change on each farm. We 
will put the herd of milk cows at the same number to consume the 
crops growing but have these five herds at different productive levels. 
You will note in column 2 the cost of feed increased as the level of pro- 
duction increased. These increased costs are for the protein feed. 
There is no need to give any of these farm products that appear 
in the first two lines because with this farmer he is doomed before 


ie Starts 

We will give the herds at the following level : 

Two hundred and twenty pounds of fat. That is the level of the 
cows in the State of Minnesota. Three hundred pounds in the next 
herd. Three hundred and fifty-nine pounds average of over 57,000 
cows in Minnesota last year. 
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The next herd at 400 pounds and the last herd at 500 pounds 

Let us go to column 7 and see how these figures would work out. 
You can see the farmer. The first farmer would get 3 cents per hour 
return for his work; the second 51 cents; the third 81 cents; and the 
fourth $1.10; and the fifth $1.71. 

At this point, let us have the price of butterfat to be raised from 
S0 cents, which we used in the chart, to $1 by Government price sup- 

yorts or any other program that would increase the price. That 
would change the column which is headed “Return for Milk and the 
Return for His Work per Hour” would increase from 3 cents for 
his first herd to 47 cents or an increase of 44 cents an hour. Now 
let us see how the increase in the other herds would « ompare by raising 
the price. 

No. 2 would increase from 51 cents to $1.11 or 60 cents increase; 
No. 3 from 81 cents to $1.51 or 77 cents increase: No. 4 from $1.10 
to $1.90 or 80 cents increase; the last herd from $1.70 per hour to 
sv2.70 or an increase of $1 per hour. 

This should pl ainly show th: ata f: uhh progr: ih based on price alone 
will not solve the prob lem of the lower productive and lower income 
dairy farmer. 

My suggestions are to have a program to help these farmers to better 
breeding, feeding, and herd practices, net loans to enable them 
to pure h: ase better stock so that they can have a better income with a 
fewer total pounds of fat produced enn higher producing cows than 
from low-producing cows who produce fat but do not give you very 
good return to their owner. 

The CuairmMan. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Tryr. Yes, I have a question. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Thye. 

Senator Toys. Mr. Feltman, I note here that you have listed as the 
State average about 220, and you have 

Mr. Fe_ttmMann. That is right. 

Senator Ture. And you have on your list here the 500-pound aver 
age production per cow. 

Mr. Ferrmann, That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. What category are you in ? 

Mr. Fetrmann. I will this year have a herd that averages about 38 
head; it should come to about 435 pounds of fat. 

Incidentally, I might say in referring to that, that I started out 
farming 9 years ago ‘with a se gluse herd of milking shorthorns, and I 
have had nothing given to me, but I have enjoyed very good financial 
help from a man in town who has trusted my ability as a dairyman, 
and 3 years ago, 4 years ago in 1951—— . 

Senator Tuy gr. Were you a GI? 

Mr. Fetrmann. No—yes 

Senator Tuye. Were you in the farm-training program as a stu- 
dent ? . 

Mr. Fetrmann. No, 

Senator Ture. Were you in that program at all ? 

Mr. Fetrmann. In the GI tr: aining, no. 

Senator Tuye. Did you avail yourself of your agricultural train 
ing at the high school on the question of farm management and d: airy 
management ¢ 

Mr. Fettmann. I only went to high school 2 years. 
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Senator Tuyr. No, no; I mean in these years where you have been 
the farm manager, did you avail yourself of any of those programs of 
training yourself on the farm ? 

Mr. Fectmann. I am not a member of this farm-management 
group. 

Senator Tuyr. You are not? 

Mr. Fexurmann. No. 

Senator Tuyr. And you did not avail yourself of the GI training 
program ¢ 

Mr. Ferrmann. No. 

Senator Tuyr. You are in the best section of Minnesota. 

Mr. Fe:tmMann. I realize that. 

Senator Tuyr. Because you could not be in a better location than 
at Norwood. 

Where does your milk go, to what creamery? Do you go to the 
Norwood ( vreamery ¢ 

Mr. Fetrmann. My milk goes to Twin City Milk. 

Senator Tuyr. You have a slight edge over the others because of 
the fluid milk that the Twin City producers here in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul have as an outlet. 

Mr. FELTMANN. In my area it is slight. 

Senator Tirye. Well, your zone is what ? 

Mr. Fe:tTMAnn. Watertown local, but that is being closed now. 

Senator Tuyr. I know, but what zone do you pay on the Twin 
Cities ? 

Mr. FeutMann. Second zone. There are only two different prices 
in Twin City Milk. You have—— 

Senator Tyr. But you qualify for grade A? 

Mr. FeurMann,. That is right. 

Senator Tyr. However, the average in the State is 220 pounds. 

Mr. FettMann. Well, 221, to be exact. 

Senator Ture. 221 to be exact. 

Mr. FetrmMann. Yes. 

Senator Tuy. And you are up in the 380 group? 

Mr. Ferrmann. Last year I had 399. This year I will have to—— 

Senator Trg. You belong to a cow-testing association ? 

Mr. Fertmann. I would not milk a herd of dairy cows without be- 
longing. 

Senator Tuyr. And you use artificial insemination ? 

Mr. Fecttmann. No; I have my own herd sire. 

Senator THyr. You have your own herd sire? 

Mr. Fetrmann. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. You have bred that herd up from scrub cows to this 
production ? 

Mr. FetrmaAnn. You interrupted me before. I wanted to tell you 
how I obtained this herd. I started out with the scrub cattle, and no- 
body can make a living milking cows if he wants to have poor cattle, 
and I would never milk dairy cows without being in a VHIS dairy 
association. It is like being in a store and not looking at the invoices 
and seeing what your costs are, your production costs are, and try to 
make a living selling those products at possibly a lower cost than what 
the production costs are. 

I cad fortunate. I went out in 1952 and paid $23,000 for my cattle, 
and I have a little 

Senator Tuyr. Are you renting? 
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Mr. FetrmMann. I rented for 2 years, and then I purchased my own 
farm after 2 years of renting. 

Senator Ture. You mean you purchased a farm of your own? 

Mr. FerrMaAnn. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Were you raised on a farm? 

Mr. FettMann. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Right in the Norwood community ? 

Mr. Feurmann. Yes; my brother is on the home farm now. 

Senator Tuyr. You are an exceptionally able young man, because 
you are not so old but that you still have got many years ahead of you. 
' That is a very interesting record that you have laid before us. But 
on our national average, you see, you do not even come up to any such 
figures as you have attained here in your dairy production. 

Mr. Fetrmann. Well, I do not see—every man has available the 
tools which I had. 

Senator Tuyr. But supposing they all had the production per cow 
that you had accomplished, what would you then be faced with in this 
Nation ? 

Mr. Fetrmann. Everybody is not able to obtain that production. 

Senator Tug. Yes, they are, if they use the same intelligent ap- 
proach to it that you hi ive, they could attain it. 

Mr. Fe_tMann. But they do not. 

Senator Tuyr. With only one exception. You are in the best pro- 
ductive soil area in the United States, unchallenged. 

Now, then, you could, of course, accomplish something in the Nor 
wood area that they could not accomplish up in the cutover area, be- 
cause there they could not grow the corn or the alfalfa that you grow 
in the Norwood area and, therefore, they could not accomplish per cow 
production without going out and buying the feed that you have in the 
area of Norwood and, therefore—supposing that they had accom- 
plished what you had accomplished, where would we be in the dairy 
situation today ¢ 

Mr. Fetrmann. I might add this: There are people who were never 
in God’s world able or who never would accomplish what I had be- 
cause they have not got the initiative to go out and do it for themselves. 
| Applause. | 

Senator Tuyr. Well, I like a man to hand himself boquets, and I 
ippreciate your bouquet. 

Mr. Fe:tmann. Incidentally, I might say that I am very much in 
favor of a Federal butter grading and labeling law. 

Lately I have received information that in our own State here, right 
in Minnesota, in Minneapolis and St. Paul, in a recent check. getting 
ready for this butter grading and labeling law, our good dairy farmers 
of Minnesota are selling i in Minneapolis and St. Paul over half of the 
butter scoring B and ungraded. 

If you want those figures—I do not know—I happened to get them 
at a dairy meeting from a few people, and if that is the kind of product 
and quality of product that the dairy farmers of this State want to 
offer to their consumers, I have no regard or sympathy for their price 
of the product they are getting at all. 

I produced a grade A milk with a little water tank alongside my 
windmill, and a lot of fellows canont produce grade A milk with a 
cooler and all the fixings they have. 

The Crarrman. Any questions? 
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Senator Humrpurey. I would like to ask just one question. 

First of all, | want to commend this young man for his very wonder- 
ful record of accomplishment. 

You started in in this in 1951? 

Mr. Ferrmann. I started farming in 1947. 

Senator Humpurey. And as I understood you, you used the date 
of 1951 when you bought the herd ¢ 

Mr. FenrMann. Where I bought this other herd, because in the 
meantime, I had been in the hog business, and this farm that I pur- 
chi ise <d had a hog disease which the veterinarian advised me to get out 
of the business, and I had this herd on tract for 2 years, so I purchased 
if 

Senator Humpurey. How did you do from 1951 to 1952¢ Let us 
take them year by vear. Did you do well ? 

Mr. FettMann. | have been doing well all the time. 

Senator Humpnrey. How did you do from 1952 to 1953 4 

Mir. Fecrmann. Well, I have not compared the figures too closely, 
but I just looked at my DHI book last night, and showed the return 
over feed costs this year were just as good as the years before, includ- 
ing the 3 months 

Senator Humpurey. What was your best year 4 

Mr. Fetrmann. For income / 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, net. 

Mr. Ferrmann. Oh, I would say 1951, 1952. 

Senator Humpnrey. What were feed costs in that time? Were they 
higher than they are now ¢ 

Mr. Ferrmann. <A lot higher. 

Senator Humpurey. And vet that was your best year / 

Mr. Fentwann. I have lowered my feed costs. Your net income as 
a result of lowering your expenses. Your net income is raised by 
lowering your expenses as much as possible. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Fenrmann. When I purchased the farm I am on, [ had 3 acres 
of alfalfa: I have gone over that entire farm with alfalfa, and I am 
on the second time around. 

Senator Humpnrey. By the way, how many acres do you have, for 
the record ? 

Mr. FELTMANN. 131. 

Senator Humpurey. Most of it pli anted / 

Mr. Ferrmann. The majority of it. I just broke into my bluegrass 
pasture, which went into renov ated crop. 

Senator Humpurey. You found that 1951 and 1952 were the most 
productive years ¢ 

Mr. Ferrmann. That is correct. We were getting a higher Guern- 
sey return, and I was getting well over $5 a hundred for my milk and 
now getting about $4.70. 

Senator 'Tuyr. May I at this point, if Senator Humphrey would 
yield at this point, interrupt to ask you how much you were getting 
a hundred pounds at that time? 

Mr. FettTMann. It was over $5 a hundred. 

Senator Ture. Well, then, your butterfat was how much, on an 
average ¢ 

Mr. Fetrmann. Well, see, 1 get paid on a whole-milk basis. 

Senator Tuys. I will grant you that, but nevertheless you are paid 
on the point of butterfat in your milk. 
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Now, what was your average butterfat per hundred pounds at the 
time you got 55 a hundred? You see, I am a producer of the Twin 
City milk, too, and I got my Twin City milk statement just here the 
other day, and for that reason I know exactly what they pay. Now, 
you have a Guernsey herd ¢ 

Mr. Fettmann. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. You must have a butterfat average per pound or 
per hundredweight of how many points‘ 

Mr. FELTMANN. 4.8. 

Senator Tuyr. 4.8 ¢ 

Mr. FertMann. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And you got $5 a dean re in what calendar year? 

Mr. Feurmann. That would be in 1951. 

Senator Ture. In 1951.) And ae got—that was on a 4.80 butter- 
fat per hundredweight ¢ 

Mr. FevrMann,. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. What did you get on the last month? 

Mr. FettMann. Last month I received $4.71, 1 believe. 

Senator Ture. $4.71; and what was your butterfat? 

Mr. FeutTM ann. Right around 4.8. 

Senator Tire. 4.87 

Mr. FetrM ann, 4.8. 

Senator Tyr. Are you positive of your figures’ Are you positive 
of those figures ? 

Mr. Fe:tMann. Well, I could figure it out here. 

Senator Truyr. | know, but are you positive your butterfat was 
running about 4.8, and that you got 

Mr. r ELTMANN. $4.71 I got this month. 

Senator Taye. And that you got $5 a hundred in 1951, and you are 
running about $4.80 now, and you got $4.71 a hundred for that milk? 
Are you positive of those figures? 

Mr. Fevrmann. Well, I said over $5 a hundred in 1951. and $4.71 
this month for 4.8 milk. 

Senator Tuyr. 4.8 milk? 

Mr. Freurmann. 4.8. 

Senator Tire. And you got $4.71 a hundred? 

Mr. FettMann. | am quite sure that is what I got. That part does 
not bother me as much— 

Senator Ture. Well, it does bother me, sir, because I am a producer 
in the same association that you are. 

Mr. FerrMann. Yes. 

Senator Turn. So, therefore, I just must know what they do out at 
Watertown. 

Mr. ee ANN. Well, the iv base price was $3.70, isn’t that right / 
And 7.2 cents per point over 3.5—of course, I know the kind of cattle 
you Sw Senator, and | would not think you were getting $3.70, 
unless you had 3.5 testing. 

Senator Tuyr. No. The fact, however, is that it is paid on a butter- 
fat basis, and 1951 on a 4.8 you state you got $5 plus? 

Mr. FettmMann, Plus. 

Senator Tarr. How much was the plus? I am just trying to make 
certain as to whether you have suffered a drop over the years for your 
milk, you see; that is what I was trying to get into the record here. 
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The record will be influential to the other members of the Senate com- 
mittee as they study the record, and it will also be influential to those 
who look at this record from the st andpoint of future legislation, and 
| wanted the record to be clear on this question, that in 1951, with a 4.8 
butterfat in your milk you got $5 plus. 

Mr. Ferrmann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tyr. What was the plus to your $5? 

Mr. Fe:rMann. Well, it must have been about $5.10, in there some- 
place. 

Senator Tuykr. $5.10? 

Mr. Fetrmann. It would be someplace in there because—— 

Senator Tuy. And your butterfat per hundred pounds is running 
about the same now, that would be around a 4.8 butterfat per hundred 
pounds of milk ? 

Mr. Fetrmann. That is right. 

Senator Tuy. You said that you got $4.71? 

Mr. Fer MANN, I am quite sure of that, Senator. It could be fig- 
ured out at $3.70 plus 7.2 per point of fat. 

Senator Ture. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to make 
certain that the record was clear on that question. 

Senator Youne. Let me ask you one question. About what percent 
of parity is your 71 a hundred? 

Mr. Fevrmann. I do not figure parity. 

Senator Youne. But what percent would it be of parity ? 

Mr. Fetrmann. I would not even attempt to guess. 

Senator Youna. What percent of parity would that be? I would 
imagine that would be around 85 percent of parity. If it is, you are in 
a much more favored position than the average dairyman ; are you not? 
Being able to sell your milk under a milk-marketing order in Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Fertmann. The Minneapolis milk, marketing milk, orders are 
one of the best orders we have anywhere. It is not being abused. You 
will find that there are butterfat creameries located right around us 
that are paying within just about 20 cents a hundred of the Twin C ity 
milk price. 

Senator Youne. I certainly have no objection to the price you are 
getting. You are getting, about 80 percent of parity for your milk, in 
other words, you are doing much better than the average dairyman. 
On top of that you are able to buy feed grains now at less ‘than the cost 
of production; isn’t that true? If you wanted to buy feed grain today 
you could buy it at less than the cost of production, for around 70 per- 
cent of parity; is that not true? 

Mr. I ELTMANN. My biggest cost of feed grain is protein; I am 
strictly on an alfalfa basis. 

Senator Younc. Even feed grains are down, soybeans are down. 

Mr. FertmMann. That is true, they are down, but when I started 
farming, 70 percent butterfat, I remember paying as high as $120 a ton 
for protein. 

Senator Youne. I do not want to appear to be critical of you. You 
are a very good farmer, but I was just trying to point out you are in a 
little bit more favorable position than the average farmer is. 

Mr. Feurmann. That could be possible. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you ever so much, sir. 
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Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend this 
witness for his statement but, particularly, for one thing, that is, for 
not even knowing what the parity receipts are that he is getting. 

The thing that tells the story is whether or not a man is making a 
profit. 

Mr. Ferrmann. If I would not - 

Senator Hotianp. In our citrus industry we have not sold above 
an average of 50 percent of parity for a long time, but we have im- 
proved our position immeasurably by other means, and I think that 
nothing could more clearly point up the fact that it is whether a man 
is making a profit is what counts, and that he is not too much worried 
about the technical question of parity. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, may I just make this point? 
Does not this agreement that you have, the marketing order, does 
not the marketing order help you obtain a good price ? 

Mr. FELTMANN. Senator, there are certain seasons of the year which 
I could do better at a butter creamery that is right next door to me. 

Senator Humpnrey. I mean, on the year average of fluid milk 

Mr. FettmMann. ‘That all depends on how you t: ake care of your herd. 
[ milk the year around, more or less. That way I get into this plan 
which Twin City milk h: as, and I get a higher price. 

The only solution the dairy industry has is to go out and produce 
a quality product. If we are going to give these “people in the cities 
here 54 percent of B and undergrade butter, I do not blame them 
one bit. 

As a matter of fact, I never thought there was butter that could 
be so rotten that you could not feel “good from eating it as when I 
took a trip this spring. I had been used to eating butter produced 
from my own milk, but in Pennsylvania we stopped at a restaurant, 
and, being a dairy farmer, I asked for more butter. 

Another farmer that was with us from Minnesota said, “We like 
our butter,” we bragged, so we got three pieces of butter. If we had 
not bragged we would have let them 1: ay. But 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon we were all belching this rancid butter. 

That is our product. “If we are going to force on the producer of 
these consumers of this product such a product, I have no sympathy 
for some of the products these farms are giving. 

Senator Humpurey. I am sure ever ybody wants a quality product. 

My point in asking you is, There are many ways of supporting prices 
besides price supports ; isn’t that true? 

Mr. FetrmMann. That is true; and price support will never help to 
increase the income. It will help a little bit, but there are other things 
that can be done to help some of thesé low-income families. 

They have to have—I have had—very good credit. I will say that. 
There are some of these people which, if they could have long-term 
loans, programs where they could educate themselves a little better, 
they would be able to be better farmers. 

Some of them will never avail themselves. We had one of the best 
management meetings in our county. Who wasthere? Seventy-five 
percent of the farmers did not need to be there because they were 
doing a good job. The 25 percent who were possibly there could have 
used some. But those who could have used it the most, they were not 
even there. 
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Senator Humeurey. But the point, I think, we ought to make for 
the record is that a farm program is not just a price-support program. 
It may be a marketing-order program, for example; it may be a credit 
program which, by the w ay, 1 think is a very good point. I mean, 
the availability of long-term credit for dairymen is tremendously im- 
portant. 

It may be this part of the program that the Federal Government has 
with the milk and dairy products with the armed services, with the 
school lunch, with the hosptials; in other words, this is a comprehen 
sive program, and it all has its effect upon the market price; does it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Ferrmann. That ts true. 

One thing I might say if there are schools in the area that are not 
serving milk, why don’t you make it your business to get the milk into 
those schools ? 

ast year I made it my business to see that 19 schools in our county 
got on the special milk program. 

Senator Humpnrey. I do not think there ought to be any schools 
without having milk in them. 

Mr. FertMann. There are plenty of them. 

Senator Humpurey. There are. That is something that the school 
hoards ought to do something about. 

The Cuairman. Thank you ever so much. 

I understand Mr. Bowe has come in. Will you step forward, Mr. 
Bowe? 

Will you state your name in full for the record, and your occupation, 
please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF LYNN E. BOWE, ELK RIVER, MINN. 


Mr. Bowr. My name is Lynn E. Bowe; I am from Elk River; I am 
a farmer 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Bowe. I guess now first, a word about myself. At the end of 
the Second War, I returned from the Pacific theater where I had 
served as a combat infantryman in Luzon, in the first occupation forces 

1 Japan. 

It was a hot July day in 1946 when I came back to the home I had 
left to begin a new life. In that time my invalid father had died and 
left my mother and younger sister entirely dependent upon me for 
support. 

We had managed to scrape up $100 and pay down on the sandy 
forty where we lived and that, along with a few head of livestock and 
a few hundred dollars in cash I brought home with me, were our total 
assets. 

[ joined this GI school, and we started raising truck vegetables and 
dairying, and then shifted to cattle, shifted to hogs and corn. 

By the time my younger sister was a junior at the university, we had 
added another 80 acres, and I was able to start attending the agricul- 
tural college myself. 

Since that time I have attended winter and fall quarters there, and 
have expanded farming until we now own and operate 400 acres on a 
corn and hog system. 
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I suppose the reason why I farm, I farm because, well, with prac 
cally any other area I believe I could go into, I could with the same 
ability and energy make double the income, lp I farm because | like 
the soil and I have fundamental respect for it, and I believe it clothes 
and feeds me, and that one day I will beeen a part of it. 

I enjoy working with growing crops and with livestock; and I 
believe I can understand why since time immemorial people have 
lived with that intimate contact with growing things, as an important 
asset and as an indispensable part of the heritage of man. 

Thirdly, and last but not least, I should say that farming offers 
a large amount of personal freedom in planning and operating, and 
under no conditions do I want to trade off this freedom of choice for 
anyone telling me what I can and cannot do on my own farm. 

We have difficulties, too. We had one entire corn crop burned up 
on the high ground, and froze on the low. 

We saved 12 pigs from 37 sows one spring, and they had the ears 
frozen off them from one of those late April snowstorms. 

We have got 400 pigs heading for this high-priced December mar- 
ket, and that does not look too rich. 

But, all in all, I do not want to trade off the individual freedom 
of choice for any set of restrictions, and I believe that merely would 
be trading off our birthright, so-called, for a mess of pottage. 

I know there are always a lot of prophets of doom, people who 
believe that things are going from bad to worse, but I believe the future 
of agriculture is pretty solid as long as they remain in the custody, 
that is, the farms remain, in the custody of the people. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bowe, I understand you have no program to 
offer. You want to let things go without any kind of program at all; 
is that your idea? 

Mr. Bowe. | would like as high a price as possible for my products; 
yes. But I do not want to trade off 

The CuarMan. I understand what you said, but could you make 
any suggestions as to any program you would favor? 

Mr. Bowe. I think that perhaps a little wider increase in the grain 
program would offer something; an indirect support price on live- 
stock, and also it is a product that can be stored to a reasonable degree, 
and there is a possibility of in time we should need that, at times 
of serious drought, in an emergency, when all these other things are 
necessary, too. I think this will tend to lessen some of the pressure 
on livestock because if people can have more of the grain at a rea- 
sonable level, it would divert it from livestock channels, and I think 
that is one of the better programs. 

The Cuarrman. You favor the present program for the dairyman / 

Mr. Bowe. I am not a dairyman; I am out of it in a sense. I am 
more of a hog raiser. 

The CHarrMan. I see. 

Mr. Bowe. Perhaps I am out of place here today. 

The Cuarrman. I see. I thank you. Any questions? We thank 
you ever so much, Mr. Bowe. 


The next is Mr. O’Neill. 
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STATEMENT OF EUGENE 0O’NEILL, BEARDSLEY, MINN. 


Mr. O’Nem. My name is Eugene O'Neill, from Beardsley, Minn. 

I would like to testify in behalf of the farmers of Big Stone County 
who feel the same as I do about the way our farm or canizations are 
representing us down in Washington. 

I am a farmer, actively engaged in farming. I am now and have 
been for several years a member of the Farmers Union. 

[ have spent considerable time and effort, as have thousands of other 
members, in trying to further the cause of this organization and 
attain the ends for which it was organized, that is, to secure for agri- 
culture its fair share of the national income. 

I have attended many meetings and conventions. I have listened 
to many prominent members and others, inc luding a few politicians. 
They all told us the same story. They all criticized present condi- 
tions, they all told us we were being sold down the river, that we were 
being exploited by big business, and unless we followed their leader- 
ship we were headed for bankruptcy. 

I have talked to members of other farm organizations. They tell 
me the same story, that unless they followed their leaders, they, too, 
were doomed to failure. 

Each organization claims to have the panacea to cure all our ills. 
All their programs are different. They cannot all be right. 

Their lobbyists and leaders go before committees of Congress each 
with a different plan, until the average Congressman does not know 
just what the farmer really does want. 

I realize that the farmers represent only about 13 percent of the 
voting population of the United States. But if these farm organiza- 
tions would go before congressional committees with a unified pro- 
gram, they would be heard. 

In contrast to this, we have two great labor organizations, the 
A. KF. of L. and the CIO. They have their differences. They each 
have strived for increased membership, they strive for greater repre- 
sentation and bargaining power in our factories and in ‘industry, and 
wet it when it comes to the welfare of their members 

They forget their petty differences and present a united front when 

testifying before our congressional committees, and a Congressman 
then knows what they w ant. 

But not so far as our farm organizations are concerned. They re- 
mind me of a team of three stubborn mules that my grandfather had 
out on the farm. Their names were Jack, Jenny, and Long Ears. 

Grandfather had them hooked to the plow one day and he could 
not get them to go. Jack pulled all he could, Jenny pulled all she 
could, and old Long Ears pulled all he could. 

Then grandfather got them organized, and when he got them 
organized, they went down the field just hell akitin’. 

During the dark days before and during the Civil War, President 
Lincoln, in speaking of a secession by the Southern States, said, 
‘Together we stand, divided we fall.” 

This should be the motto of our farm organizations. 

No football game, no basketball game, or baseball game was ever 
won without teamwork. This is what our farm organizations lack, 


this teamwork. 
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Let them iron out their differences beforehand, and present a united 
demand to Congress for action. Without this teamwork without this 
united action, nothing worthwhile is ever going to be accomplished. 

A Second World War would have been lost by ‘the Allies if the great 
nations involved had not compromised their differences and placed 
their armies under a unified command. 

Surely it should not be impossible for our farm organizations to do 
the same and present a united front when the welfare of the farmer 
is at stake. 

The one stumbling block, as I see it, is that our farm organizations 
are becoming politic: val organizations, and injecting too much partisan 
politics. 

The farmer’s plight is economic and not political, and should be 
treated as such. 

We saw in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s how playing politics 
with human misery turned out. 

We had a Congress dominated by one political party, an adminis- 
tration dominated by the other. 

In their jockeying for political advantage, they forgot the plight 
of the farmer and, as far as that goes, the plight of financial and 
industrial institutions until they brought the economy of this Nation 
to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Had they compromised their differences at that time, and passed 
the necessary legislation, this disastrous period would never have 
happened. Again I say, teamwork. 

So I say, let us divorce politics from our farm organizations, get 
them back to the purpose for which they were originally created; 
get the leaders and, yes, our high-salaried lobbyists, to compromise 
their differences, and then present to the Congress a unified request 
for benficial plans for farm legislation. 

If they cannot or will not do this, then in all decency they should 
resign and let new blood take over and get for agriculture its rightful 
share of the national income. 

Now, you farmers might say, yes, that is a good idea, but how in 
the world can we get our farm organizations together. 

We can get our farm organizations together if we, as farmers, 
demand it of them; and, yes, if our Senators would recommend that 
to them, too. 

We farmers would like to see our farm organizations hold a national 
convention before they go down to C ongress ; we would like to see 
them come up with a bipartisan farm program, and then go down. 

Now, the testimonial you heard this morning, these farm organiza- 
tions will pick it up, they will split it up, and they will present it to 
Congress in different forms. Do you think that we can get action 
on it if our farm organizations are not united ? 

In closing, I want to say, remember, farmers, united we stand, 
divided we fall. I thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Freese? Won’t you state your name in full for the record, 
and your occupation. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. FREESE, NEW RICHMOND, WIS. 


Mr. Freese. George A, Freese, a farmer from New Richmond, Wis. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Freese. My son and myself operate 288 acres of Saint Croix 
County farm. 

The Cuamman. Is Wisconsin land as good as that in Minnesota / 

Mr. Freese. We try to be. 

The CuatrmMan. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Freese. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the United 
States Senate Agriculture Committee, for the record I am George A. 
Freese, of New Richmond, Wis.. and I appreciate the courtesies ex 
tended to me by the citizens of Minnesota, our neighboring State, 
thereby permitting me to appear before this distinguished group. 
Your committee records will indicate that when I last appeared be 
fore you, I spoke for no organization and I speak for none today. 
Your committee records will further indicate when I last appeared 
before your group it was to encourage Congress to adopt a price- 
support program for milk and butterfat that would reflect 100 per- 
cent of parity at the farm level. The plan was designed to achieve the 
following: 

|. Discontinue compulsory Government buying and storage of sur 
plus dairy products by 

2. Permitting raw milk and butterfat prices to move freely and 
flexibly in the market place. 

3. Insure a fair return on the investment of the small- and medium 
sized dairy farmer. 

t. Place no unfair financial burden on the large-scale dairy farmer, 
many of whom already favor 75 percent of parity. 

5. Not limit production, but would provide an incentive to produce 
for the real market and not for market-wrecking surpluses. Efficient 
producers could increase their production by seeking new markets; 
ineflicient producers would be discouraged by the surplus price. 

How would this be achieved ? 

Though the plan would allow dairy prices to move freely and flex- 
ibly in the market place, the balance between the average market price 
and 100 percent of parity would be made up by Government pay- 
ments—but only up to the first X pounds of raw milk or X pounds 
of butterfat produced annually per farm. 

I have been unable to develop any reasoning to support or recom- 
mend stiff production controls, allotments, or quotas on the production 
of raw farm products of our Nation’s farms. Your committee records 
will indicate that many farmers of western Wisconsin share my views 
in this respect. 

The farm problem hasn’t just materialized the past 20 years as many 
would have us believe, it has deep rots, cd: iting back to the passage of 
the Smith-Lever Act. This bit of legislation introduced science and 
technology at the farm level. This in turn has brought about the 
ever-expanding production capacity of our Nation’s farms. 

I do not w ay to appear critical, rather I am praising the passage of 
this act, for it has been a contributing factor in the productive good 
years and was in the Nation’s interest during the less productive ‘lean 
years and the dark days of wartime. Yes, science and technology 
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likewise, has found its way into other segments of our economy, no 
less in the field of transportation. 

I feel proud to have been associated with the trucking industry dur 
ng its infaney and still recognize the importance of the various 

ements of the indus stry to the welfare of our people as a whole. This 
fle xib le system has reached au reasonable st: we of mi: Curity where it 
can rightfully contribute in no small measure to the future progress 
of our Nation. 

Today Iam concerned with the improvement of the general function- 
ine of the farm economy and with such attendant benefits as will 


accrue both to the farmer and to the people as a whole. I have chosen 
to discuss with you gentlemen the all Important problems of con 


temporary agric ultural economics. This turns about the role whic h 
marketing and transportation play in the functioning of our Nation’s 
economy. To be more specific, the thought advanced here is simply 


summed up by both the housewife and the farmer daily in the state- 
ment, “There is too great a spread between the price paid the farmer 
and the pr ice which the ultimate consumer pays.” What are the 
factors causing this excessive difference / 

1. Inefficiency in distribution—duplication of costly services in 
urban and metropolitan areas. 

2. Weakness of competitive marketing system caused by presently 
expanding direct market practices (the short circuiting of the com- 
petitive marketing system by the premature spending of demand 

caused by direct marketing operations. ) 

3. One of the important contributing factors to this short-cireuit- 
ing effect. is the unregulated itinerant trunk 

The various State legislatures have failed to segregate what are 
essentially marketing operations from the legitimate areas of trans- 
portation. It is urgent that the National Congress undertake a 
thorough study to ascertain the economic effect of this merging of 
the marketing and transportation functions in terms of the bypassing 
of our established normal competitive channels. 

5. Direct marketing methods, using competitive market-center prices 
as yardstick, help to hold consumer prices at a high level while at the 
same time demoralizing competitive prices paid to the producer. 

6. Therefore, the overall problem of a successful farm program is 
directly affected by the direct-market operation and the itinerant truck. 

It hasn’t been my purpose today to defend the farmer or the truck 
operator for I have no authority to do so, rather I am on the offensive, 
asking for something that I believe is in the Nation’s interest and to 
encourage C ongress to ¢ ‘onsider the for gotten man. 

In effect, I am urging Congress to restore to the Nation’s farmers 
their fair share of the national income, reflecting 100 percent or more of 
parity at the farm level. I am seeking your support to help the trucker 

become a legitimate operator within the field of transportation. I 
am asking that Congress keep foremost in mind the need to strengthen 
the method of competitive marketing. 

By consideration of the above remarks I feel that we are acting 
in the consumers’ interest as well as in the Nation’s interest. These 
decisions are long overdue. We should not become confused about 
the mechanics of a particular type of Government farm support pro- 
gram best for farm products, but rather to study and determine a 
method to prevent the premature spending of the demand for the raw 
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farm production of our Nation’s farms. We are living in a moving 
and changing world. We can keep our Nation’s economy strong. 
I thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Gaugert. Is he present? 

Will you state your name in full for the record and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT GAUGERT, BERTHA, MINN. 


Mr. Gaucrert. My name is Robert Gaugert; I live in Todd County, 
and I am a dairy farmer. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed, sit 

Mr. Gavucert. I might make a comment; one of the previous speak- 
ers, in regard to the farm organizations said they should be taken out 
of politics. I might say I know of 1 organization, and. possibly even 
2, that are not involved in politics. 

I am primarily a dairy farmer and I believe the dairy situation has 
improved this last year, and the big reason for the improvement is 
that we are selling our own product, and we are selling it for the first 
time in history, and why are we? Because we lost our ready market. 
We lost Uncle Sam. 

We are beginning to realize that even the best product has to be sold 
to Mrs. America and that we had to do the advertising ourselves; 
with our own money and not wait for someone else to do the job. 
We've just scratched the surface and already butter and milk consump- 
tion is up. Government surplus is going down or at least the buying 
and piling-up process has slowed to a w: all. 

This is a big improvement for I don’t believe in producing a quality 
product to be stored to deteriorate and spoil. For these reasons plus 
the growing population, I think bettter times are ahead for the dairy- 
man. 

1. I would like to see something done about the spread between 
our price and what Mrs. Housewife has to pay. It does us little good 
to take 40 cents a hundred less for milk and have milk go up 1 cent a 
quart to the housewife. 

2. I believe we should develop our fluid milk market more. That 
would mean we would have to have more grade A farms. However, 
ome of the present grade A requirements should be changed so the 
milk would be judged as a product and not judged by the farm on 
which it is produced. Many farmers are now actually producing 
milk that will meet every requirement of grade A except the building 
und equipment requirements. If the milk itself has passed the neces- 
sary requirements, I feel that should be enough without a lot of capital 
outlay. This would enable the small dairyman to stay in the busi- 
— 

The dairyman has a large investment and fixed costs that are 
ever- r-rising. I believe the farmers are now paying more than their 
share of taxes. A correction of this situation would help lower our 
fixed costs of production, and I feel sure our social security fits into 
this category. 

t. As labor is the big item in everything we buy, I would like to 
see the cost-of-living index be revised to include just the basic needs; 
food, clothes, rent, and utilities. 
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Now, if I am not mistaken, our cost-of-living index covers many 
more items than these essentials. 

Now, these basis needs have taken little, if any, rise, yet the labor 
cost in a given item or machine continues to rise. I realize we must 
have prosperous laboring groups and full employment to buy our 
products, but let’s live and let live. | ; 

We definitely need better public relations with our city cousins. 
The farmers are becoming isolated from their customers. Millions 
of people have never seen a farm and I doubt if the news stories and 
publicity given our surpluses under the 90-percent support did any 
vood to better their understanding. We need a farm program that 
gives us a cushion for periods of high production, but not one that 
gives us a readymade market that creates surplus that puts us in a 
bad light with our city customers. The 90-percent support program 
lulled us to sleep and we didn’t even bother to develop a market. 
Under the so-called flexible price-support law we are tied to the law 
of supply and demand. We are now working on the demand end and 
we are gaining, we are making some headway. 

If the producers of beer, automobiles, tractors, and pins would 
have sat around waiting for people to rush to their doors, we'd still 
be a Nation of small-business men. 

6. I would like to see farming taken out of politics. The publicity 
we get is not doing us any good; in fact, the — of misunderstanding 
is growing between us and our consumers. I don’t like the idea of 
ee being made at Washington by a vote of conscious Congress. 
We are a very small part of the population, you know, and I’d -ather 
tale a ‘enn on flexible prices holding up while we work on the 
demand end of the scale. The records show we are gaining, let’s at 
least give it a fair try. 

I think another thing we can do is expand our farm markets. More 
could be done in that field. 

The Cratrman. Any questions? 

Senator Youna. I noted in your statement you think we are gaining 
on this surplus situation. 

Mr. Gavugert. I believe so; yes. 

Senator Youna. Well, are not our sur pluses now at an all-time high ? 

Mr. Gavucert. I do not believe they are in butter. 

Senator Youne. But, of course, we are giving away a lot of butter. 
We spent about $440 million last year in the dairy price-support 
program which, I think, was justified. If we gave away some of our 
other commodities such as we did with dairy products, we would 
probably be in a much better position. 

Now you say a lower price will bring about the desired adjustment 
in production; do you think so? 

Mr. Gaverrr. Well, how do you mean in lower prices? 

Senator Youne. You think lower or flexible supports will solve the 
surplus situation ? 

Mr. Gavcerr. Well, it is not necessarily going to solve it, but it is 
at least going to make us look for our own ‘product t and not sell it to 
Uncle Sam. I may be wrong on this, but I believe even Land O’Lakes 
spent less money advertising lately in the past years than they did 
before, because they had a ready market. 
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Senator Youne. But are we not fast reaching a situation similar to 
what we had in the late twenties and thirties when we had a surplus 
in everything? Isn’t that just about the situation now! We have a 
surplus in just about every commodity; we have too many hogs—— 

Mr. Gaucerr. Yes; right now we do. 

Senator Youne. We have too much dairy production 4 

Mr. Gavucerr. Well, I do not think we have too much; we just have 
not sold it. 

Senator Young. That is right. Weare not selling it. We have too 
many cattle, have we not? T : - ices are going down? 

Mr. Gaverrr. I still econp sa matter of just selling it. 

Senator Younc. And we have too much feed grain; have we not / 

Mr. Gauerrr. Yes, we have. 

Senator Youne. And the price is going down ? 

Mr. Gavcerr. Why do we have too much of all of this 4 

Senator Youne. Is it not true that we have more of our overpro- 
duction today in nonsupported commodities? Hogs have no price- 
support program ; « cattle have none. 

Mr. Gavcerr. That is just a temporary situation. A couple of 
years ago we had the same conditions; farmers got out of hogs and 
they are back in now again. It isa matter of jumping in when prices 
are high, and Jumping out when they are low. 

Senator Youne. Don’t you think that this abundance of che: ap feed 
grain is going to be translated into more supplies of pork and beef 
and dairy commodities? Isn’t that the natural thing to happen / 

Mr. Gaucertr. Well, that is very true; but we are not going to end 
the situation by product ing more and more grain. 

Senator Youne. Farmers are not required to produce more, but is 
not the history of grain production one of higher production and more 
acreage seeded in years of low prices than in years of high prices; 
isn't that true ? 

Mr. Gavucertr. I would not know. I heard statements on it both 
ways, and some people claim it goes up and some do not. 

Senator Younc. Let me ask you this question: In 1932 the national 
average farm price for wheat was 38 cents a bushel; and in 1933 it 
was 39 cents a bushel. You would think if this business of lower 
prices would solve the surplus problem that farmers would have 
planted less wheat in 1934; but actually they planted 214 million acres 
more. You will find that same thing all through the history of grain 
produ tion. 

| will agree with you that on certain commodities lower prices will 
bring about decreased production, but it certainly has not been true 
with respect to oT aun production, 

Mr. a GcerT. Well, I would agree with you on the wheat angle. 
becau se there are a lot of people who are raising wheat that cannot 

go into anything else easily. 

Senator Younc. We, in North Dakota, and in that whole area, can 
not plant much wheat. We have taken a one-third reduction in acres, 
and about a one-third reduction in price supports, so what do we do? 
We are going to need more oats and more barley production. 

We can produce pork at 2 cents a pound less, using barley pellets 
than we can with corn at $1.21 a bushel, and we are closer to a good 
market now than you are. 
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Most all of our hogs, that is, 180- to 220-pound hogs, go to the west 
coast. Weare getting into hog production up there and, believe me, 
that 1s going to cause some a with some of you people in this 


area. If we lose money feeding cattle, you are going to lose a whole 
lot more in southern Minnesota a lowa. 
Mr. Gaueerr. Well, that may be true. But why is it that corn is 


so high? What establishes the fact that corn is so high, when it is 
cheaper to go to something else / 

Senator Young. Because of the price-support program. If they 
had not had that, you would have had corn at, say $1 a bushel or 75 
cents a bushel, and vou would have had more of it fed to livestock, 
resulting in a still worse surplus problem on perishable meat products. 

think that the best way and the most effective way to stabilize 
the prices of these perishable commodities is, first, to stabilize the 
prices of grain. Those that are advocating this business of going 
hack to completely free enterprise forget all about what happened 
in the latter 1920’s and 1930's, and we are headed right straight in 
that direction again. [| Applause. | 

The CHatrMan. Senator Mundt ? 

Senator Munpr. In talking about the problem of increasing the 
demand for farm products, you said that if we could decrease the 
spread between the price the farmer receives and that Mrs. America 
pays you would be making headway in the right direction. 

Mr. Gaveerr. I think so. 

Senator Munpr. In that eee you offered one constructive 
suggestion; you said if we could judge the quality of the milk by 
the product rather than by the expensive equipment used to process 
the milk, you thought that would be helpful. 

Mr. Gaveoerr. It would. 

Senator Munpr. Do you think there is a practical way in which 
that could be done? 

Mr. Gaugerr. I believe if there are any grade A farmers in the 
room here they will agree that there are a lot of ssibalieuan nts which 
are not really necessary, which cost a lot of money to the producer. 

Senator Munpr. You think you could establish efficient tests on 
contamination and sanitation and everything else, so that you would 
not have to have it on an equipment basis ? 

Mr. Gaveerr. I believe if your milk stands up to grade A require- 
ments, whether you have got that in a stainless steel pail or if it is 
in a plain steel pail, would not make any difference. 

Senator Munpr. By that you would decrease the cost of milk pro 
duction so that at a lower price you could make a better profit ¢ 

Mr. Gaverrr. It would make it at least so that a smaller-business 
man could get into the grade A market. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like to ask one question. Did I 
understand you, sir, to make some comment about the cost-of-living 
index ? 

Mr. Gauaerr. Yes; I did. 

Senator Humrpurey. You feel that that index ought to be revised: 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Gavcerr. Well, I think it should be limited to the basic—I am 
not too sure just what is all consideration in the cost-of-living index, 
but, as I understand it, a good many things are figured in there. 
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Senator Humpurey. There are a number, and it has been revised, 
may I say. There was a revision of the index, I think, within the 
past year or two, and I merely wanted to point out that that index is 
a pretty well-accepted schedule throughout the country. 

I gathered your comment was that some of these items had not gone 
up so much. 

Have you ever tried to rent a house in Pittsburgh or Cleveland or 
even Washington ? 

Mr. Gaucerr. Well, generally though won’t you agree that those 
basic items I mentioned have stayed pretty stable? 

Senator Humpurey. No; generally I would agree that they have 
gotten completely out of control. 

Mr. GauGcert. You would say that? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; I would say that. I mean, when you 
stop to look at the cost of rent, for example, in some of the large metro- 
politan areas, it is far beyond, may I say, what you and I are somewhat 
accustomed to in Minnesota. 

Mr. Gaucert. It has not gone up in our area. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, the index, I think, is an accurate figure. 

Mr. GauGerr. Yes. 

Senator Humprnrey. The point I wanted to get at is on this matter 
of the consumption as related to price on dairy products, in particular. 

Now, I happen to feel very strongly that the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation is doing a good job, and is on the right track with their promo- 
tion program, and I think one of the witnesses this morning testified 
in reference to better research for new uses and new outlets—I think 
all of this needs to be done, and much of it by the industry itself, and 
I think there is a role for Government to play in it likewise. 

But I asked a number of our staff here to get us just a little informa- 
tion on some of this talk about how we have liquidated surpluses. We 
have liquidated a lot of dairy surpluses but, may I say, we are still 
buying a lot; we are buying a lot under 75-percent price supports, 

For example, our purchases from April to September 1955, are 112,- 
500,000 pounds of butter; 98,700,000 pounds of cheese, 360 million 
pounds of nonfat dried milk, a total of 71,200,000 pounds—now, the 
peak of purchases - ane Government was in 1953, and it was during 
that period, may I say, from January 1953 to April that a good deal 
was dumped on the ¢ eceanr. which was later on dumpe od back, 
as we read in the press, some of it never even getting the privilege of 
being dumped; it was just sold and held, and then resold for a wind- 
fall which, I think, borders upon a bit of a scandal. 

Now, the drop is 200 million pounds in these 2 years; 770,700,000 
was the peak purchases of all time, and of that amount in those 3 
months from January to April, a good proportion of that was pur- 
chased right during that time when we were kicking around whether 
it would be 90 percent or 75, and when people knew it was going to 

), they started to dump on to the Government. 

y also find another factor here which I would like to bring to your 
attention, and that is that much of this disposal and much of this so- 
called removal of surplus is due to the following factors: Under sec- 
tion 416, for example, in 1954, 91,900,000 pounds of butter was given 
away, donated, 67,600,000 up to now, 1955, April 1; cheese, 72,500,000 
pounds i in 1954, and up to April 1, 1955, 63,900,000 pounds. 
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Nonfat dried milk—this is all domestic, I have not got to the for- 
eign market—71 million pounds in 1954; 67.4 or 67,400,000 pounds 
up to Apr il 1, 1955. 

Now, in the foreign, this is donations, 134,300,000 pounds of butter 
in 1954, and up to April 1, 1955, 65,500,000; and cheese, 86,100,000 
pounds in 1954, and 39,900,000 pounds up to April 1, 1955; in nonfat 
dried milk, 258,600,000 pounds donated in 1954; 125,200,000 pounds in 
1955 up to April 1. 

Now, there is another item here that is noncommercial export sales. 
I am not quite sure what it is, but I believe that is some kind of a 
subsidized export sales, a substantial amount. I bring these to your 
attention, sir, because I think the first thing we have got to do here 
is to be honest with ourselves, and we have heard a lot of very honest, 
frank testimony, some which maybe members of this committee have 
disagreed with in terms of their past feelings about these matters. I 
think we have got to get all of this record out on the table and do what 
the facts tell us to do. 

I do not want to have the record look as if the facts are that merely 
by a drop in price that we have substantially increased sales. 

Is it not true, primarily, that the removal from the market of a 
lot of this surplus has been primarily through two things: First, an 
increase in the population of almost 7 million in 2 years and, may I 
say, that is the little group that, now 7 million, use a lot of dairy 
products ; and, secondly, there is an increase, a tremendous increase, 
in our donations, in our use of our surplus commodities for foreign 
ind domestic purposes, all to the good. 

Isthat a fair statement ? 

Mr. Gaucert. Well, I think so, but I still think ADA has done us 
some good ; thers are some improvements. 

Senator Humpurey. No doubt about that, but there is much more 
that can be done. One other point, sir: I just want to call to your 
attention the feeling I gather that you express is that by prices going 
down, that you do automatically regulate supply ; is that correct 4 

Mr. Gavucerr. Not unless you can keep from going up on the other 
end. It does not do us any good to take less if we cannot pass that 
savings on, if it is going to be absorbed before it gets to the consumer ; 
we are not going to gain a thing if that happens. 

Senator Humpurey. What do you recommend, sir? 

Mr. Gaverrtr. I wish I did; I do not know that answer. 

Senator Humpurry. Is it not true really that in the workings of the 
market, let us put it here, just between labor and management as one 
area, that in the bargaining that goes on there that price adjustments 
and wage adjustments are being made up? 

Mr. Gaucert. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. 

You have no program to stop that, have you / 

Mr. Gaveertr. Not unless you could get it so that on your price 
index where it would be limited — 

Senator Humpurey. Well, even if it was not a cost-of-living index, 
may I say a lot of people, management, industry, and labor do not 
necessarily negotiate on the basis of cost of living. They do not want 
to just hold what they have, they want to go ahe: ad. do they not ? 

Mr. Gaverrt. Yes; I guess that is true. 
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Senator _ MpHrEY. Then, you are not going to be able to do much 
about that, are you, from a farm point of view / 

Mr. Gaucerr. We never have been. 

Senator Humpnrey. No. 

So does it not then seem rather than to worry too much about that 
since it is going up, and there is always the desire of self-improvement 
both for industry and labor, that the next job is in improvement in 
the farm situ: ition itself rather than trying to pull the other down / 
[Isn't that right? | Applause.| Isn't that the truth of it? 

Mr. GAUGERT. Fon My st: Slane was not to pull the other down. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I didn’t think you meant that, but the 
impact of what you said, I think, would indicate that unless you 

could at least stabilize that or get it down 

Mr. Gaucerr. If we could keep our costs—our costs are the things 
that are squeezing us how. 

Senator Humpurey. That is true of everybody. It is true of a busi- 
nessman, it is true of a worker who has to drive his car and pay a dol- 
lar and a half to park it when he used to be able to put it out alongside 
of the factory: it is true of everybody, is it not, that the costs, the 
operation costs, all the way through American life are higher and 
they are up¢ 

Mr. Gaveerr. Yes; and I think that is where we have got to do 
something, keep our costs from pag Ing up, otherwise it is going to be 
Just a long vicious circle, as long as costs are going to keep going up, 
you are going to go around and around. We are never going to hia 

stable program. 

Senator Humpnurey. The point that Senator Young, I think, made a 
while ago is one that merits your consideration, as well as ours, sir, 
and when I say you, sir, I mean the man who is the real producer 
here. The fact is when you get this price schedule out of balance, 
when you get your feed grains out of balance in terms other than 
corn or wheat, below the feed equivalent value of corn and wheat, in 
other words, when you get oats and grain sorghums and rye and 
barley and so forth way down in price you are bound to have an upset 
idan all the way through your agriculture, because then you are 
apt to go into more livestock and thereby increase your dairy produc- 
tion, your beef production, your pork production, and leave your 
grains on the market to be sealed under a loan program and primarily 
in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation; isn’t that about 
right ¢ 

Mr. Gavcerr. That is where we have to have a system like they are 
thinking about now, and that is where you rent the land and take it 
out of production. 

Senator Humpurey. You feel that would be a good program ? 

Mr. Gavucerr. We have got to get that land out of production; it 
does not do to shift that. 

Senator Humpnrey. I feel it is a good progres. I regret that the 
Department of Agriculture has rejected it. I have a bill in on that 
program, and I feel it makes a lot of sense, and I am apprec lative of 
the testimony of hie something positive about removing certain 
surp lus acreage out of production. 

The CnarrMan. Any further questions? If not, we thank you very 
much, sir. , ; 
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Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I believe there is a shght error in the 
listing here. I believe that Mr. Fred M. Roy is to testify, and also Mr. 
Rossman, Larry Rossman. Those two gentlemen will testify this 
afternoon. I believe there is a misprint on this document. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. Those two gentlemen will come back 
this afternoon. I would ask that Mr. Leo Gengler and Otto Gerbe1 
be here at 1 o'clock because we hope to start with them. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 1 p.m. of the same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHarrMan. The meeting will please come to order. 
The first witness is Mr. Gengler. 
State your name in full and your occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD GENGLER, CALEDONIA, MINN. 


Mr. Gencuer. My name is Leonard Gengler. I am from Caledonia, 
Minn., where I operate a farm of 500 acres. The farm is in three units. 
We sell whole milk from 1 farm and farm separated cream from the 
other 2. These products are marketed through the Caledonia Coopera 
tive Creamery. This plant handles manufactured dairy products, and 

a member of Land O’Lakes Creameries. I served as secretary of the 

‘sledonis Cooperative Creamery for 20 years and now represent dis 
trict 4 on the board of directors of Land O’Lakes Creameries. 

For some time we have been searching for a better answer to the 
whole agricultural program insofar as price supports are concerned. 
We have been genuinely disturbed by the terrific problem involved in 
restricting acres of the basics and in the problem of milk production 
resulting from acres diverted from other ¢ ae 

A year ago at the annual meeting of the National Milk Producers 
Federation we went on record as favoring some sort of program which 
would take land out of cultivation as an alternative to supporting 
prices through the management of stocks after they were produced. 
This type of program has received a lot of attention during the past 
vear and is presently being considered by dairy groups and other farm 
organizations throughout the United States. In effect, it would pro 
vide for storing total excess production in the soil instead of in the 
warehouse. For lack of a better name, we will call it here the soil fer- 
tility plan. 

We need an overall agricultural program in order to protect the net 
income for all farmers. We need to keep our farms productive and effi- 
cient. We need a program that will encourage sound long-range 
farm planning. We need a program that is fair to all segments of the 
economy and one that will protect the right to choose what to plant 
or what to grow, that is, what is best for the individual farm. One 
of the greatest weaknesses of the present price-support program is 
that in trying to boost farm income it acts as an incentive for greater 
overproduction. The soil-fertility program could be operated ‘within 
the administrative framework now set up for the SCA program. In 
brief, the program would offer incentive payments for farmers to 

shift a certain percent of their acreage from soil-depleting crops to 
soil-building crops. The amount of the assessment would be such that 
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it would compensate producers for the amount of income lost by shift- 
ing out of soil-depleting crops. Thus the farmer would have a direct 
means of adjusting his production without sacrificing current income. 
Also, it would be economical in that it would save production costs of 
unneeded crops and in building the soil it would be paving the way 
toward a more efficient agriculture. The program would have ad- 
vantages for the Government, too, in that it would reduce the high cost 
of storing commodities produced in oversupply. It would conserve 
our soil and assure abundant protection for our future generations 
when we must be expected to feed a bigger population, and it would 
protect the net income of farmers as a part of a sound national econ- 
omy. Dairy farmers would be saved from the problem now facing 
them from acres diverted as a result of limitations on the production 
of the basic crops. 

Under the soil-fertility program producers would stand to lose their 
payments if land shifted to soil-building crops was used for the pro- 
duc tion of milk or meat. 

I feel that the soil-fertility program will promote sound agricultural 
development. Through it we can maintain income to farmers on 2 
par with other segment of the economy. We are committed to high- 
price levels and know that we can never balance the budget or think 
of reducing the debt without maintaining high personal incomes. 
The farmer’s stake in the economy has been intensified by the high 
prices resulting from the expanded security program, the minimum 
wages, and the many concessions granted to industry. 

While we do not have the soil-fe ertility program worked out in all of 
its details, we only recommend that the Senate Agriculture Committee 
look with favor upon the development of such a program, provided 
it maintains the protection outlined above for the dairy industry. In 
the development of this program, it will also be essential to assure 
the maintenance of a sound program of controlling imports such as 
will be discussed by another representative of Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries. Unless we wall off the American market from foreign pro- 
ducers with lower price levels, even the soil-fertility program would 
lead to a further and further curtailment of American agriculture to 
accommodate production from foreign markets. 

The CruarrMan,. Is your organization still working on the soil-fer- 
tility program ¢ 

Mr. Gencuer. It is part of the self-helpful plan which we are work- 
Ing on. 

The CuarrMan. How far have you advanced—would you be able to 
present something to the committee in a concrete form on or before 
January 3 of next year / 

Mr. Genoter. I cannot answer that. 

The CuarrMan. Many of us look with favor on that program. It 
sounds good, but the question is how to do it. If you folks can give 
us a prescription that will work, the chances are that something might 
be done in that direction this coming session. 

Mr. Genter. I think that will be forthcoming. 

The Cuarrman, Are there any other questions ? If not, we thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Genoier. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gerber. 
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Mr. Gerser. My name is Otto Gerber, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to yield my time to a friend of mine, Stanley Christiansen, from Pres- 
cott, Wis., if I may. 

The CHarrMaNn. We will not object to that at this time. You may 
pre ceed. 
~ Give your full name and occupation for the record. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY E. CHRISTIANSEN, PRESCOTT, WIS. 


Mr. CurisTIANSEN. My name is Stanley E. Christiansen. I farm 480 
acres, about 250 under cultivation, mainly in hogs, although I am very 
much interested in the dairy business, because the dairy business is 
not good; my business is not good either. 

The CHarkMAn. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSEN. I am indeed honored to have the opportunity 
to state my views on the farm situation at this hearing. 

It would be simple if I could say that our farm problem was one 
thing or another but it seems to me that we have many of equal 
importance. 

Not the least of these is diverted acres. I do not think that anyone 
receiving price supports on one crop should be allowed to plant un- 
limited amounts of another crop so that it upsets the market for farm- 
ers in another area who have always depended on this market for their 
main support. We ran into this situation with malting barley this 
fall. I think some plan such as a soil bank whereby these acres are 
taken out of production for a number of years should be considered. 
Along that same line I think we should go very slowly on any reclama- 
tion projects, until we have this surplus thing under control, such as 
the Colorado Basin, et cetera. 

In my farming operation I have found that it is not so much the 
lower prices that have hurt as it is the high costs. I do not think that 
the last round of wage increases were in the best interest of our coun- 
try. Asanex: imple, farm machinery September 12 went up 7 percent 
= fall, and that hurt. 

I do think that we should give the flexible price-support plan a 
chance before we condemn it. As you all know, we are still under 90 
percent rigid supports on basic crops. Dairying has been on 75 per- 
cent of parity about one and a half years now, and in my opinion, it 
is in better position today than it was a year and a half ago. The 
dairy industry has not completely recovered, I know, but we must 
admit that we have sold a lot of dairy surpluses, while our crops that 
are still on high rigid supports continue to build larger surpluses. Of 
considerable help to the dairy farmer would be a Federal grading 
and labeling system similar to that used by the State of Wisconsin. 
This would tend to do away with the milk barriers set up in the East 
and South. 

The corn situation brings to light another evil of the high-support 
price. This is the ruination of much of the good work done by the 
Soil Conservation Service. Farmers who 10 years ago laid their 
farms out in strips in order to save the soil have discontinued this 
practice in order to raise more corn for the Government. On which 
side of the ledger do we put that? 
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At the present time we are hearing a lot on the low price of hogs. I 
think i? at we have only ourselves to blame for this since the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture warned us a year ago that we could expect low 
prices if we overproduced. We went ahead and produced more hogs. 
Can we expect the United States Government to bail us out 1f we won't 
heed these warnings 4 

[ think that all of us want freedom to produce the crops for which 
we think our farms are best suited. And we, ourselves, may have 
more ability along certain lines. 

They told us in World War II that we were fighting for freedom, 
[ hope that we are not going to lose that freedom to our own Govern- 
ment through rigid price supports and rigid controls. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any questions / 

Senator Humpurey. Do you remember about a year ago when the 
Department of Agriculture was telling us that because you had no 
price supports on hogs that the prices would be high? Do you re- 
member that? 

Mr. CurisTIANSEN. A year ago? 

Senator Humpnery. Yes, a year ago March. 

Mr. CuristiaAnsen. During the summer months they were high. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you remember—I am talking about early 
1954 and late 1953—-we were told that the price would be high, be- 
cause first of all these was a short supply, and the main reason the 
price would go up was because here was a free market, and the farmers 
would govern their production on the basis of a price schedule—do vou 
recall that? 

Mr. CrieistrAnsen. Yes. And also prices have been pretty good up 
until just lately. 

Senator Humpnrey. But they were good while you did not have 
many hogs. Now you have hogs. They are not so good, is that not 
right? [Applause.] 

Mr. CureistiAnsen. Yes. Supply and demand. I think you can 
see that. Let us take chickens and eggs. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. CuristTIANSEN. A year ago our egg market was terrible, but now 
they have eut down a little bit on the chickens, not so many eggs. 
We have a little better market. [Applause.] 

Senator Humpnery. How much better? 

Mr. Curistransen. Well, I would say just about 15 cents a dozen 
higher than it was a year ago, approximately. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to ask you a question about this state- 
ment. You said high rigid supports continue to grow higher sur- 
pluses. Is there a high rigid support on soybeans? 

Mr. Curisttansen. Not that I know of. 

Senator Humpnrey. Has there been an increase in soybean produc- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. CuristiAnsen. Yes, definitely; but why? 

Senator Humpnrey. Wait a minute. Is it not true that the crops 
that have the lowest supports at the present time have the largest 
production ? 

Mr. CurtstrANnsen. Yes. Do you want me to tell you why? 

Senator Humpurey. I would be delighted. 
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Mr. CurisTIANseNn. The crops that have high rigid supports have 
been cut back in acreage, so you are going to raise those with the low 
supports. 

Senator Humenurey. That is the point. When you get a high rigid 
support, you do not necessarily encourage production, “because with it 
comes the acreage controls and production quotas. Is it not true that 
the crops that have the lowest supports at the present time have the 
ereatest increase in production ? 
~ Mr. Curistiansen. I believe that is true. 

Senator Humrpnrey. Then is it true that high rigid supports con- 
tinue to grow higher surpluses ? 

Mr. Curistiansen. They do in corn. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, now, wait a minute. Corn has 90 per- 
cent parity right now, has it not? 

Mr. CurIsTIANSEN. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. What is the increase in production this year, 
estimated ? 

Mr. CuristTIANsEN. I do not have the figures on that, but I know 

Senator Humenrey. About 1 percent, is that not what the estimate 
is, about 1 percent? 

Mr. CuristIansen. I believe so. But I know that our local storage 
bins have been growing year after year. It seems to me that we must 
be building higher surpluses, if we are continually building more bins 
to hold this grain. 

Senator Humpnurey. Is it not true that when you use high rigid 
supports and also apply the controls which come with any kind, even 
under the flexible program—may I say that the 75 to 90 percent of 
flexible support did not remove c ontrols—you are going to have that— 

wheat, what is it, at 76 percents —next year you are still going to have 
contionintl percent this year, you had controls—I mean you do not 
get rid of controls by seontahui the support in this mandatory schedule 
on the basic crops—you did not lose any controls on that, you got more 
controls than you ever had. Is that correct? 

Mr. CurtstIANsEN. I do not know for sure. 

Senator Humpnrey. On the crops, did you get more controls on 
wheat when you lowered the supports? 

Mr. CuristiAnsen. I do not raise any wheat. I have never been 
under the supports then. I have never sealed corn—never done any 
sealing of any kind. I have been on my own. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why do you think farmers planted more in 
soybeans, for example, as they did in Minnesota here when they were 
cut back on wheat and cut back on corn ? 

Mr. CuristiANsEeN. They had those acres that had to be cut back. 
They put them into something else. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why? 

Mr. CuristTIANnsen. To make a living. 

Senator Humrenurey. Well, in other words, when you cut back on 
one, in order to make a living you add on another. If you lower prices 
on one commodity are you stimulating more production in another 
lower priced commodity; is that not really what it adds up to? 

Mr. Curistransen. Pretty much so, I think. I think I brought 
that out here in about the third paragraph of my statement. I men- 
tioned the soil-bank program where this land would be taken out of 
production. 
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Senator Humrnrey. I am for that, may I say. 

Mr. Curistransen. And I would suggest on that, that you should 
take the last 3 years that the farmers could not go in, like they tell 
about a man who went out and rented a lot of land from the Indians 
for 7 cents an acre, and then rented it back to the Government for $5 
an acre. I do not think that we can allow that sort of thing. 

Senator Humpnrey. I appreciate that. Do you know whether or 
not the Department of Agriculture has supported the so-called soil- 
fertility bank program or “the ac reage-conservation reserve program, 
which so many people seem to like here # 

Mr. CrristiAnsEN. No, I do not. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you know that they have opposed it/ 

Mr. CuristtAnsen. No, I did not know one way or the other on that. 

Senator Humpnrey. They have. And I think it is good to hear this 
expression of support that comes for this, because I think this does 
make good sense. I am delighted to hear the expression of support. 
| think it is making a very splendid record here. I have no other 
questions. 

The Cuairman. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, I have been hoping that some of 
the witnesses would inject some of the things that we are studying 
other than the mere price-support matter, such as the control of di- 
verted acreage, which is a problem, and such as increased outlet for 
surpluses, such as the two-price system and such as laying emphasis 
on quality produce tion, and things of that kind, but they have not given 
much suggestion about those things. I thought that I would inject 
at this time one question of this witness which brings in a completely 
new idea, at least to me, coming from a British prac tice now in vogue, 
with reference to some of their colonies. 

They are supporting the price of certain of their fruits produced 
by some of their colonies at what they think is a living cost, with the 
condition that while they pay any amount below that cost which is 
received by the producer—pay it from the government—the producer 
in turn, if he receives more than that, must contribute a part of that 
overage back to a pool which he helps to create for his own protection. 

Have you ever heard anything like that suggested in American 
agriculture; and if so, do you think well of it, or have you thought 
of it? 

Mr. Curistransen. No, I have never heard of that. I do not think 
[ would think very much of it. 

Senator Hotianp. Do you not think there is some equity in the sug- 
gestion that if the Government is going to keep agriculture a ata profit- 
able basis, that agriculture would have some special interest in helping 
to create a pool under which that is done? 

Mr. CuristrAnsen. It would have some, but it would also discour- 
age initiative, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. CuristiANsen. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Allright. Our next witness is Mr. Grasdalen. 

Will you state your name in full, and your occupation, please, for 


the record. 
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STATEMENT OF L. 0. GRASDALEN, FREEBORN COUNTY, 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


Mr. GraspaLeN. My name is L. O. Grasdalen. I live in Freeborn 
County. Iam a farmer. 

The CuHatrman. Of how many acres‘ 

Mr. Graspauen. I farm 160 acres, of which 40 acres are in oats, 
and about 60 acres are in corn, and 35 acres 2-year seeding in of 
legumes, hay and pastureland. 

After 2 years I plow it up and turn it into crops again. The 
same thing holds true every year, more or less, on a rotation plan. 

As an individual, I would be willing to go under strict production 
and marketing control, in order to get 100 percent parity in my take- 
home pay. I think farmers should get cost-of-production-plus, the 
same as manufacturers and organized labor. For instance, farm- 
machine repairs have increased 10 percent at 3 different times, just 
since 1952. The cost of other complete farm machinery has also 
increased out of proportion, lately. 

One item that has struck hard at farmers is the increase in taxes, 
which the last 15 years or so has doubled in Minnesota. It is gen- 
erally know what farmers pay higher taxes, proportionately, than 
some other groups. 

I favor increasing the net income of farmers by having the diverted 
acres out of production with payments reflecting the productivity 
and value of the land. Also, any farm program should conserve and 
build the fertility of the soil for now and future generations. 

The dairy farmer and the Nation could benefit by having production 
payments to the producer, thereby saving the Government storage 
expenses and promoting more orderly marketing. 

I am of the opmion that underprivileged people should be allowed 
to use the stamp plan for dairy products, to promote public welfare. 

The same holds true for the hog producers—like in my own case 
this year, I had a loss of $7.50 for each hog I sold last week, not 
counting my work at all and I should have at least some for my work. 
Therefore, 1 would favor a control saying, “Better to raise 65 hogs 
than 125 hogs, and get a fair take-home pay.” 

This I am referring to as a family-size farm like in my own case. 
My suggestion would be that the difference in price received when 
sold at the market and 100 percent of parity be made up by a produc- 
tion payment to the producer that is cooperating with the program. 

Now, for the grain and feeds that has been imported into our 
country, I am strongly in favor of foreign-marketing restrictions 
until such time does come when our own commodities have been 
exhausted. 

So in summarizing my statement: 

|. I favor 90 percent support for basic commodities. 

2. Ninety to 100 percent mandatory support for cattle, hogs, milk, 
and its products, eggs and poultry. 

3. Mandatory support for oats and corn. 

+. Limitations on amount of price supports benefited to any one 
family-size farm, setting $15,000 as a maximum gross earnings on a 
self-operating farm. . 

Senator Tire. With reference to your statement that you do not 
consume it or that you do consume it, you mean that it is manu- 
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factured—you mean that you have to manufacture it either into butter 
or powdered milk—it is not fluid milk, sold in the form of a quart of 
milk—that is what youmean? You do not consume it in your county # 

Mr. Graspaten. No. 

Senator THyr. You just have to manufacture it—you stated that 
you mostly consumed it in the county. I thought that that was : 
misstatement. 

Mr. GraspaLen. Yes, that is correct. 

The Cuarmman. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Graspaten. No, thank you. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Graspaten. Thank you. 

Senator Hotianp. You would limit supports as to all crops, to the 
family farm having not in excess of $15,000 worth of production in 
a year; is that right? 

Mr. GraspaLen. Right. 

Senator Hotianp. I recall that the national officer of one of the large 
farm organizations, who advanced that same idea in one of our hear- 
ings some time ago, coupled with that statement a statement that he 
favored redistribution of land as well as redistribution of profits of 
the land as made by the farmers. Is that your idea? 

Mr. Graspaen. Right. 

Senator Hotianp. That is your idea? 

Mr. GraspaENn. It could be, yes. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you. 

Mr. Graspaten. Thank you. 

The CHarrmman. Thank you. 

Mr. GraspaLen. Thank you again. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Guentzel is our next witness. 

Will you state your name in full, please, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON GUENTZEL, ELYSIAN, MINN. 


Mr. Guenrzet. My name is Milton Guentzel. I am from Elysian, 
Minn. Ihaveafarm of 96 acres. I guess that is not even an average- 
sized farm in Minnesota. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, my name, as I have stated, is Milton Guentzel. I oper- 
ate an average diversified farm, but I do not think it is an average 
farm. It is only 96 acres. 

It is located in south central Minnesota, between Mankato and 
Faribault. I am one of a great many farmers from the area of the 
State who are directly affec ‘ted and vitally concerned about the ever- 
increasing spread between the sagging and sinking farming economy, 
and the ever-increasing business and industrial economy of our great 
Nation. 

We are all aware of the present plight of the farmer who, while re- 
ceiving less and less for his hogs, cattle, and dairy products and crops, 
must pay ever-increasing prices for machinery, materials, and 
services. 

The farmer by his very nature is an independent individual oper- 
ator, and as a result of this, he is in no position to bargain for the 
sale of his products as is business, industry, and organized labor. 
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| personally feel that it is essential to our national economy to 
cuarantee to the farm producer his fair share of the national income, 
based on a formula correlated to his economic and efficient production, 
us our Nation’s average family-sized farm. 

We are only 13 percent of the population. We are only dragging 
down 4 percent of the income. I do not think it is very fair in many 
respects that we are dragging our feet, or they are dragging them 
for us. 

[ want to read a little article here in Tucumcari, N. Mex., hearings, 
made by Senator Anderson in 1953. 

Modernized parity was endorsed by the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
by the Grange, and by the Farmers Union. Now maybe some of you people 
did not know this. They all endorsed it vigorously on the representation of 
cohnomists that in a very few years modernized parity and the old parity would 
gree. When the Agriculture Act of 1949 was finally written, we had these 
experts before us, and they said that it would only take 4 years to get them 
to where they would coincide. And so since I was the author of the act we 
put in the provision that modernized parity should be used whenever it would 
give the greater, higher return to the farmer, but that old parity should be used 
when it was the higher. 

Any of you people know that? 

That is in the record, the Congresional Record. 

The Cuatrman. Where did you get that? I thought that I was the 
author of that. 

Mr. GuEentzeu. I do not know, but it is in the congressional hearings. 

Here are some hearings that were held in Minneapolis in 1953, a 
whole book full of them. 

I do not think that there was one little bit of material used out of 
the whole book. I do not know, however, for sure. There is a lot of 
good material in it. 

The Cuarrman. We are looking for more. We are very hopeful 
that you farmers will be able to give us a solution. We certainly want 
help. 

Senator Turse. Mr. Guentzel, I would be more interested in knowing 
what you would recommend that Congress do as we reconvene in the 
next session. 

Mr. Guentzex. I think that they should take care of the average- 
sized farm. 

Senator Toye. How would you take care of it? That is what we are 
searching for. 

Mr. Guentzev. I am for production payments direct to the farmer 
and let the commodity seek its price on the market. 

Senator Ture. In other words, whatever the market pays? 

Mr. GuentzeL. The way it is going now, the consumer is not getting 
the benefit of the cut that we are : taking. 

Senator Ture. I could agree with you on that. 

Mr. Guentzeu. That is my theory. 

Senator Ture. That is evidently true here in the fluid-milk market. 

Mr. Guentze.. That is right. [Applause.] 

[ milk 12 to 14 cows, and it cost me, the first year when they dropped 
it to 75 percent, about $60 a month. I may not have the best cows in 
the world, but they are pretty good. 

Senator Ture. Would you clarify that? You say about $60 a month, 

Mr. GuNNTzEL. From $50 to $60 a month they cost me. 
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Senator Toye. In other words, what was the price that you received 
at the time that ei reduction in the support was announced ? 

Mr. Guentzev. I do not know exactly, but it was over $3. Our milk 
right now 3.5 at Elysian, we get $3, $2.95, somewhere along i in there. 

Senator Tarr. What was it at the time before? 

Mr. GuENTZEL. It was close to $4. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I wanted to get in the record. 

Mr. GuentzeEL. We are not in any grade A milk area down there. 

Senator Youne. I noticed your comment about the modernized 
parity formula. That was the principal thing on which it was sold. 
Those for it argued that over a period of years that the two would 
tend to come together pricewise, 

Mr. Guentze.. That is right. 

Senator Youns. It has gone the other way. 

Mr. Guenrze.. That is right. 

Senator Youne. I was wondering if there is much concern among 
farmers because of this modernized- -parity formula and its application. 

Mr. Guentrzev. There are a lot of them that are against the parity, 
slicing it down the way it is in our area. They do not think much of 
that. 

Senator Youns. Of course, on top of that you have the sliding-scale 
price supports. The modernized parity formula, as you know, uses 
as the principal basis of determining what parity should be in future 
years, takes the average price of the previous 10-year period. So as 
prices declined all of the time 

Mr. Guentze.L. Your parity is going to decline, too. 

Senator Youna. Yes. It seems to be a very unfair basis of de- 
termining what is a fair price. 

Mr. Guenrzev. That is right. You have your parity ratio that 
they go by asa fair price. And my idea of parity is not from 90 to 75 
percent. My idea is from 90 to 110 percent. [Applause.] 

Senator Tuyp. I just want it made known to the committee that 
Elysian, Minn., is down in what you might call the heart of our 
agricultural area of Minnesota. It certainly is in the diversified area. 

Mr. Guentze.. My land is very rolling. I have to keep a lot of it 
in grass. I have only got 96 acres. And it is pretty hilly. We have 
a lot of itin Le Sueur County. A lot of it should be in alfalfa. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Guentze.. Thank you. 

(Resolutions filed by Mr. Guentzel are as follows:) 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE LE Surur CoUNTY FARMERS UNION at A MEETING 
Hep IN LE CENTER, MINN., ON OCTOBER 17, 1955 


I 


Whereas it is estimated that the 1955 milk production will equal or exceed the 
1954 record production because of the fact that present producers must increase 
their production in order to attempt to maintain their income level ; and 

Whereas the consumption of milk products is expected to total only 700 pounds 
per capita in 1955, approximately 10 pounds per capita less than the 710 pound 
per capita mark reached in the period 1950-52 with a 90 percent support program ; 
and 

Whereas price-support purchases by the Government are down as compared to 
the same period a year ago, privately owned commercial stocks are up cor- 
respondingly, indicating that little or no progress has been made in the consump- 
tion problem; and 
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Whereas present prices’ received locally for 3.5 milk are approximately $3.10 
per hundredweight (approximating the national average), which figure is far 
wlow the $4 per hundredweight estimated by the United States Department of 
\griculture to be achieved under flexible (75 percent) supports; and 

Whereas dairy income in Le Sueur County alone has dropped $266,793 in the 
past year; and 

Whereas it is apparent, from practical application during the past 18 months, 
that the flexible support system on dairy products has been a complete and costly 
fuilure; and 

Whereas under present circumstances it would be impractical, if not impossible, 
to reestablish a rigid parity purchase and storage system because of the attitude 
of the administration: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we seriously urge the adoption by Congress of a national support 
program for dairy products at between 90 and 100 percent of parity, through pro- 
duction payments to dairy farmers, thereby avoiding Government purchase and 
storage of perishable commodities, providing lower consumer prices, and at the 
same time assuring that the producer will get full benefit from the support pro- 
gram, and that, in order to prevent abuse and also to encourage family-size dairy- 
farm industry, we submit that such production payments should be limited to the 
first $10,000 of dairy income per year. 


If 


Whereas national agricultural policy must necessarily take into consideration 
the practical problems of all types and sizes or farm operation ; and 

Whereas considerable influence is exercised on the National Agricultural 
\dvisory Committee by industrial representatives: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all three major national farm organizations be given representa- 
tion on the Agricultural Advisory Committee, in equal numbers, and by actual, 
practical farmers. 

Im 


Whereas the price spread between the amount received by the farmer-producer 
and that paid by the consumer of agricultural products is steadily increasing ; and 

Whereas a recent Government report indicates that between the fall of 1953 
and the fall of 1954, the profits, after taxes, of processors of agricultural products 
increased more than 17 percent: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to investigate the spread between the pro- 
ducer price and the consumer cost. 

WV 

Whereas in April of 1954 dairy support prices were dropped to 75 percent of 
parity ; and 

Whereas as a result of this decrease in price supports, many private commercial 
dairy concerns reaped large and illegal profits through the maneuver of selling 
to the Government at high supports and repurchasing at lower support prices, 
stocks and inventories of butter and cheese which never left their possession: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress direct the United States Department of Agriculture to 
recover these illegal paper-transfer profits on butter and cheese stocks made 
possible by the price manipulation of the administration. 


Vv 


Whereas many of our Nation’s large industrial corporations are making un- 
precedented and excessive profits at the expense of the consumer ; and 
_ Whereas this trend of higher and higher prices to make larger and larger profits 
is endangering the national economy and threatening uncontrollable inflation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress investigate this dangerous trend and impose the 
necessary controls to curb this threat. 

The Cuamman. The next witness is Mr. Hairsine. 

Give your name for the record, and your occupation. 


kcighbeaa 
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STATEMENT OF T. G. HAIRSINE, KASSON, MINN. 


Mr. Hairstne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is T. G. Hairsine, Kasson, Minn. I have no brief, aside from a 
small clipping here that I took out of the Pioneer Press of October 19. 

The CHarrmMan. What is your occupation ¢ 

Mr. Harrstne. My son and I own and operate 440 acres. We are 
cattle and hog feeders. We only milk one cow. 

Senator Young, you have been hammering on grain all morning. 
Through the twenties and thirties I lived in South Dakota. I was 
there in 1982, but I did not have any wheat on account of the drought. 

This clipping regards hogs. You gentlemen perhaps know, South 
St. Paul is one of the lar gest, if not the |: argest, marketing areas in the 
United States. It says: 

The rise in total volume for the Nations’ 12 main markets was 1,851,000 
head, or less than 17 percent, showing that South St. Paul has been getting more 
than the average share of the increase in volume. 

Market observers saw signs that the vigorous sales promotion by food stores 
in St. Paul and other cities will have good chances to move large quantities of 
pork into consumption, thus easing the burden of supplies on prices. Personal 
income in the United States is running at an unprecedented rate of more than 
$300 billion, so that consumers have ample funds for buying. At South St. 
Paul, the potent bolstering influence of that consumer buying power was re- 
flected in Wednesday’s prices of beef cattle, which held steady, and of lambs, 
which advanced 50 cents a hundredweight. 

Of course, pork is to be considered the poor man’s food, but now 
labor and industry is in a very high position, so that they buy a lot 
of beef. I, as a beef feeder, am very well pleased with the beef situa- 
tion. Ihave no complaint, that is, for the past 2 years at least. Right 
now, of course, we do not know what is in the future. If we can sup- 
ply our feeders with some idea of getting a small margin, we could 
still get along. I do not know the answer; I guess you gentlemen 
do not. Perhaps we could deal in the two-price system. I do not 
know. You know more about that than I do. 

Perhaps you could move some of this surplus by a two-price system. 
That is about all I can offer. 

Senator Youna. There is one place in the world where we could 
sell a lot more food if we can change our policy. That would mean 
a change of policy on the part of Congress, too. 

We have written in prohibitions against the sale of farm commodi- 
ties to Russia and its satellite countries. The head of our Foreign 
Agricultural Service—I have forgotten his name now—a former Farm 
Bureau man, told me in Rome, Italy, recently that we could lay lard 
down in Odessa for one-half the price that it is selling for in Russia. 

Your comment about being a grain farmer leads me to say this: 
I have three boys farming now. I lived on a farm 47 years, and have 
been in this Senate about 1014 years. 

The cash sales of fed cattle and hogs on my sons’ farms now far 
exceed our cash sales of wheat and other grains. We are in the cattle- 
feeding business. We are going in it heavier, that is, the boys are. 
That is one of the answers to our cheap feed problem, I think. 

Mr. Harrstnr. As you say, that is the backbone of the whole thing. 
I was in Bismarck 3 years ago. I was looking into the cattle situation 
a little bit. I understand this morning you stated that hogs were 
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going, that is, a lot of them, west, and that Montana cattle are going 
west. The buying picture has changed definitely. 

Senator Youna. Nebraska sells most of their hogs on the west 
coast. The west coast only produces about 15 percent of their hog 
requirements. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Hairsine, in your clipping you quoted—I was 
not sure what you said—that the big food stores now are undertaking 
a great nationwide campaign to sell pork, or that they should. 

‘Mr. Harrstye. They are undertaking it in things. Here is the 
clipping. 

It wasjustathought. It was doing some good. 

Senator Munpr. As a former South Dakotan, you recall that a 
couple of years ago the beef man was in exactly the same position 
where the hog man is today. 

Mr. Hamstne. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. He had an oversupply. His prices were down. 
One of the things is that there were a series of steps taken, including 
a beef-purchasing program, which I certainly think the Government 
will undertake on hogs. Among the other things was that they in- 
duced the big food markets of the country to have a Buy Beef Week, 
and it did have an impact. It made a big difference. 

So I would certainly hope that this initial step taken in St. Paul 
would become nationwide. 

I was in hopes that your article did reflect that. 

Mr. Harrstne. That was my thought. That is why I took that out 
of the paper. I believe it will do some good. 

Senator Munpr. Unquestionably. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hatrstne. Thank you. 

The CHatrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Hasbargen. Give us your 
name in full, and your occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN HASBARGEN, JACKSON, MICH. 


Mr. Hasparcen. My name is John Hasbargen. I am from Jackson, 
Minn., where I farm 275 acres. It is a diversified farm, and I am 
what you might call a small rather typical dairy farmer. My milk 
goes to the Farmers Cooperative Creamery at Jackson, Minn., which 
is a member of Land O’Lakes Creameries. The milk is used in the 
production of manufactured dairy products. I am the president of 
the Jackson Creamery and have been on its board of directors about 
12‘years. For the past 3 years I have represented my district on the 
board of Land O’Lakes Creameries. There are 16 creameries in my 
district. 

I want to direct my remarks to the need for higher support em 
for dairy products. While I subscribe to the pr inciple of a self-help 
program for the dairy industry, at the same time I feel that considera- 
tion should be given to increasing the Government price-support level 
for dairy products until such time as our self-help program can be 
put into operation. 

As dairy farmers we have seen our prices drop 20 percent since 
1952. A good share of this drop was caused by the reduction in price 
supports from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent, which was made 
effective April 1, 1954. 
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Each time we ask for higher support prices for the dairy industry 
we are reminded that we can have the same treatment as the basics, 
if we are willing to accept production controls or marketing quotas. 
We are opposed to production controls for the dairy industry. We 
think that they would be unworkable. In the first place, production 
controls on milk and dairy products would be exceedingly complex 
and difficult to administer; and, secondly, even without. production 
controls the difficulties involved in the production of milk and the 
labor required for producing milk tend to hold total production within 
manageable bounds. 

The surplus problem in the dairy industry, although it always 
causes serious price problems, has never been large when compared 

to the surpluses of other agricultural commodities. In 1952, and 
even in early 1953 when prices were over 100 percent of parity, we 
had a milk shortage, and when prices were supported at 90 percent 
of parity the dairy surplus never exceeded 8 percent of a year’s pro- 
duction. In the dairy industry we not only need a price that will 
assure production of enough milk for consumers, we need stabilized 
prices at a level that will give dairy farmers the purchasing power 
enjoyed by other segments of our population. Dairy farmers cannot 
be content with anything less than 100 percent of parity. At the 
same time we know that we cannot have support prices for milk at 
levels substanti: lly higher than those established for so-called basies. 
Any way you look at it, though, 75 percent of parity is too low and 
should be increased to somewhat above the av erage support level of 
the basics in order to achieve a more satisfactory balance between the 
dairy industry and the rest of agriculture. The higher support prices 
for dairying can be justified because of _the high amount of labor 
necessary in the production of milk on a 7-day-a- -week bi asis, and the 
increase in support levels can be made without resulting in excess 
production because of the labor used in the production of milk. 

In considering the level of support prices, as a percent of parity, 
we also need to tie down through legislation the definition of parity 
and the parity equivalent for manufactured milk. 

I read in the paper that milk prices are now 80 percent of parity 
where they were 75 percent a year ago. This is hard for me to explain 
to my neighbors in town, because the price of milk is no higher today 
than it was last year at this time. Farmers do not benefit from read- 
ing that their prices are higher when expressed as a percentage of 
parity if such increases are caused by changing parity, rather than 
changing the price paid farmers for their milk. 

The present parity equivalent for manufactured milk, for example, 
is meaningless because it is subject to change by the Department of 
Agriculture without regard to the law. U nder the formula now used 
by the Department of Agriculture the parity equivalent price for 
manufactured milk has been getting lower and lower. The parity 
equivalent for manufactured milk ‘used to be 881% percent of the 
parity price for all milk. It is now 83.7 percent of the parity price 
for all milk. This reduction in parity was caused by the surplus 
resulting from the curtailment of worldwide wartime demand for 
dairy products. As the present formula stands, it will haunt milk 
producers for the next 10 years. I think, then, that support levels for 
dairy products should be increased to something over the average sup- 
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port level of the basics, and we feel strongly that the parity equiva- 
lent for manufactured milk should be tied down at 881% percent of 
the parity price for all milk sold wholesale. 

The CHatrman. Thank you. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask one question. What do you re- 
ceive per hundredweight for 3.5 butterfat milk ¢ 

Mr. Hasparcen. We receive at present about $2.98. 

Senator Tuyr. And how does that compare with the price that 
you received when dairy supports were at 90 percent ¢ 
~ Mr. Hasparcen. Well, we have just gone into the whole milk busi- 
ness within the last 2 years. So we were buying whole milk at that 
—_ at the creamery, but the comparison in butterfat, I think, would 
be, 1 think it was about 73 or 74 at that time. At present it is about 
62 or 63, the butterfat price. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you dropped around the equivalent 
to 80 cents a hundred in your area when the supports were changed 
from 90 to 75? 

Mr. HasparcGen. I would say that is about right. 

Senator Tryr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hasparcen. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Hasparcen. Thank you. 

The CHatmrman. Our next witness is Mr. Hayes. Give your full 
name and occupation for the record. 


STATEMENT OF AMOS L. HAYES, LAFAYETTE, MINN. 


Mr. Hayrrs. My name is Amos L. Hayes. I was born and raised up 
in the north central Minnesota area, in an area that is commonly 
known as the low-income farm _ As a young boy I worked for a 
dairy herd 2 years that in 1939, 1940, and 1941 averaged over 530 

pounds of butterfat. 

At the present time I am farming with my father-in-law in Nicollet 
County on 240 acres. We have a farm he: avily stocked with livestock, 
running around 300 pigs a year, milking about 20 cows, and raising 
about 600 chickens. I would like to ask one question. Let us in our 
minds list 10 factors or items that determine our net farm income, 
and while we are bearing that in our minds, I would like to give : 
brief summary of sur pluses. 

Back in 1930 farm surpluses were the result of worldwide deprecia- 
tion. Consumer demand was down. This is not the situation today. 
Then the job was te improve the consumers’ buying power. 

We do still have another type of surplus. We can have weather 
surpluses of some form productions. This is especially true of local- 
ized crops, such as potatoes. 

In 1947 we produced about 389 million bushels. In 1948 we pro- 
duced about 450 million bushels on practically the same acreage. Such 
a situation produces a wide range in price. 

Growers must base their operations over a period of years to solve 
that problem. 

We also have another type of surplus that is called production cycles. 


We know that cattle, hogs, and poultry carry out rather regular cycles 
in production and prices. 
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In 1953 I think it was, hog prices were high. Thus more farmers 
went into hogs. That is where we are today, with a large production 
and lower prices. 

Last fall eggs were down. Thus down went the number of hens. 
Now, looking at the egg prices, 42 cents we received last Monday. As 
[ understand it here in the city today you pay about 59 to 60 cents a 
dozen. 

The solution to this problem lies mainly in the producers’ hands. 

Our present surplus, our farm surplus problem of today comes pri- 
marily from other means than what I have mentioned before. Today’s 
surpluses represent a carryover of a geared-up, war-expanded produc- 
tion into a cycle of tapered off demand. Today’s surplus is a result 
of the political price-support program. This has led us into a real 
tough spot, and [ am in a tough spot too, but under what program is 
this? 

Now can we come back to that first question that I asked you? Let 
us in our minds list 10 factors that determine net farm income. If 
we compile all of these assets that determine our net income, we should 
end up with something like this: Crop yields, efficiency of livestock, 
the amount of livestock, the cropping system, the price of grain, the 
cost of power and machinery, the cost of man labor, and then there 
would be a number in the miscellaneous group. 

Of these factors, which ones contribute most to our net farm in- 
come? We will all have to agree that crop yields are very high, effi- 
ciency of feeding our livestoc k is ver y high. 

The fact is that our net income on those two alone bears about 50 
percent of our net income. Our cropping system and the amount of 
livestock is about the same. They are considerably less than the 
crop yields and efficiency of feeding our livestock. 

The price of grain would probably represent maybe 10 to 15 per- 
cent of our net income. 

Now of these factors, which ones do you think we as farmers have 
control over ? 

Absolutely, we have a great deal of control over our crop yields, 
efficiency of feeding our livestock, and the amount of livestock that 
we want to work with. So that the key here to our net income is the 
man who operates the farm. 

Crop yields, for example, is the most important. And there again 
is how we treat our soil. Agricultural practices, selection of the seed, 
and the treatments that are used. 

We can say that hybrid corn has paid farmers more in increased 
yield per acre than Government payments or subsidies have. 

The efficiency of livestock is measured by the amount of livestock 
compared to the value of feed consumed. That is how well you feed 
your animals with the feed that you have. 

We know that sume people that pour the feed into the livestock, 
they get less on their products sold than they do for the feed if they 
had sold it on the open market. 

The classes and types of livestock that we handle is very important. 
We have to be sure and time our purchase and sales. 

At the present time, many of us are working on a leaner type of hog, 
which meets the consumers’ demand. 
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I could mention a great deal more about the amount of livestock, 
and the cropping system, but they want us to cut it a little bit short, 
so I will cut mine short, too. 

Taking all of these together, these are all important and any neg- 
lect of them seriously impairs the possible consequences on the farm. 

So we come here again to summarize in our own minds is it again 
the man or the manager. I am going to talk about our gross farm 
income. 

Since 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954, you can use as a base 1951. In 
1952 our gross income increased $5,000. In 1953 it increased another 
$5,000. In 1954 it remained the same as in 1953. 

Why are these changes? What caused the difference in gross 
income ¢ 

One of our reasons was the change in our cropping system. We 
increased in beets. We cut our flax. We increased in alfalfa, in- 
creased the use of fertilizers, employed a full-time hired man, in- 
creased our hogs. And I would lke to say this is temporary. 

While at the : same time we are building our dairy herd. 

Now some are going to say, “What is your net income during those 
3 years or those 4 years?” Our net income did not vary too much. 
The fact is that 1954 will be practically the same as 1953, except for 
one reason. In 1952 our corn yield was cut down. So, therefore, we 
had to buy over $2,000 worth of corn and oats at a high price. That 
is what cut down our net income in 1954. 

Senator Tyr. Might I ask a question? What cut down your corn? 

Mr. Hayes. The weather. 

Senator Tuyr. Then it is not all left to man, is it ? 

Mr. Hayes. No; absolutely not. [Applause. | 

I want you to get that straight. That is why I mentioned weather 
as one of our cycles in the beginning on surpluses. 

Senator Ture. Then I might add to that, to that thought of yours, 
that we in the United States have been blessed with ideal weather con- 
ditions, and therefore our crops have been more than the average. 
That is one of the contributing factors to the surpluses we are faced 
with in this Nation. 

Mr. Hayes. There are many factors that gg our net income, 
and weather, of course, is one of them. And, as I said before, that 
is one of the reasons I mentioned it, because weather does play a very 
important part in our crop production. 

Then again I want to be sure to mention that our crop production, 
the most important, so far as our net income is concerned. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask a question? It is just a simple 
question. Your crop production and your net income, is it not possi- 
ble to have a big crop production and to have a deficit income? It 
costs you something to produce it. 

Mr. Hayes. Absolutely. 

Senator Humpurey. If you get on your yield, on your per unit of 
crop, per pound or per bushel, depending on the unit that we may use, 
if that is below the cost of production—if you get a price that is below, 
like we heard today on oats—if you produce more, the worse off you 
are under hens circumstances for net, are you not? 

Mr. Hayes. Right. I am in this game of farming for my last time. 
We are going to expect ups and downs as we go through life, no mat- 
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ter what it is, farming or anything else. We are in the position now 
that we, as farmers, have to tighten our belts a little bit. 

Senator Humpnrey: I do not disagree with that at all. That is 
very normal. And that surely is good commonsense. But what I 
was trying to point out is that it seems to me that was a generalized 
statement that was m: ade, namely, that crop production determines net 

income. The truth is that oftentimes large crop production may result 
in heavy losses. 

Mr. Haves. Yes: but let us look at it from the long-range stand 
point. Itisa long-time deal. 

The CuarrmMan. I wonder if we could get to the point now. Try 
to tell us what the solution is. Let us not. philosophize too much. We 
have 28 more witnesses and only an hour and 40 minutes in which to 
hear them. So I will ask you to please confine yourself to the subject. 

Mr. Havers. The solution, to my mind, is already mentioned this 
morning, but a great deal goes back to education, research, and adver- 
tising. 

Senator Youne. I gather from your testimony that you believe that 
supply and demand will eventually take care of the farm-price problem. 

Mr. Hayes. It did, say, from 1930 up until we entered the war. 
There was supply and demand in operation. And from 1930 to 1941, 
did not supply and demand take care of the agricultural situation ¢ 

Senator Youna. Yes, it did. It brought about unprecedented fore 
closures all over the United States. Certainly, agriculture was in a bad 
way from 1929 until the start of World War II. Is that not correct / 


ast 


Mr. Hayes. I do not remember too much about 1929. I was picking 
potatoes. 

Senator Youn. Is it not a fact that low prices of those years did 
not bring about any reduction in agriculture production ? 

Mr. Hayes. You see, back in 1929, we did not have the consumer 
demand that we do today. 

Senator Youne. Is it not a fact that most every farmer was broke 
all through the thirties? 

Mr. Hayes. My dad farms an 80-acre farm. He is better off today 
than in the thirties. 

Senator Youné. Is it not a fact, that most farmers were broke dur 
ing that per oan 

Mr. Hayes. They were ina tough spot; yes. 

Senator Ye ounG. You are advocating going back to that same thing 
again. What do you think would prevent farm prices from doing 
exactly what they did in that period again ? 

Mr. Hayes. I believe in tightening our belt, but at the same time, 
let us doa little educating, research, and advertising. 

Senator Youna. That is all good. Certainly, that is good. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you ever so much. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

The Crarrman. We will next hear from Mr. Horen. Give your 
name and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE HOREN, KENYON, MINN. 


Mr. Horen. My name is Clarence Horen. I live in Dodge County. 
I own and operate a 160-acre farm. I have a dairy herd of 16 cows, a 
flock of 400 chickens, and I feed a few hogs. I also raise soybeans as 
a cash crop. 
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There are a number of things that I believe are the responsibility 
of the Government to the dairy farmer. There should be a standard 
grade for milk set by the Federal law. Thus eliminating the differ- 
ent regulations which now exist between the States and cities. 

If these could be accomplished, milk could be sold on a free market, 
and would be produced in areas most suited to its production, which 
would be of a benefit to both the producer and the consumer. 

I would like to say that I agree almost wholeheartedly with what 
the first witness said in that connection. So I will not go into that any 
further. 

There should be a price floor under all dairy products, placed low 
enough to discourage overproduction. And the Government should 
limit its purchases of dairy products, so far as possible, to the amount 
that it can dispose of through the school-lunch program and give it 
to charitable institutions, welfare agencies and our foreign-aid pro- 
grams, and the purchases should be made during the period of flush 
produe tion. 

The Government should support and assist the dairy industry in 
its advertising campaign to sell to the American people more d: Lily 
products. More emphasis should be given to our export trade, and a 
better working agreement should be worked out with the State De- 
partment and the Maritime Commission. 

In that connection, I would say that I understand that there is a 
regulation whereby when we sell products to a foreign country that a 
certain percent of it must be hauled by our own ships. Sometimes 
that might hurt the sale of some products. I would say that if some 
foreign country wished to buy some of our surplus commodities, and 
wants to come and get them, that that should be worked out, so that 
they can do so. 

More emphasis should be put on and more publicity should be 
given to these Government crop reports that come out periodically. 
They are printed in the back pages of our newspaper. I am of the 
opinion that a great many people do not see them. They should be 

called to our attention, so that the farmers would really understand 
what is going on and what lies ahead for those particular commodities. 

The Government should continue to expand our research activities 
through the Extension Service, the Soil Conservation Service, and 
land-grant colleges. Our frontier is in the field of research and we 
have only scratched the surface. Agriculture should have the best, 
the most up-to-date information on plant and animal breeding, feed- 
ing, and soil and water management. 

Government should refrain from sponsoring or encouraging any 
project which would bring any more land into production, such as 
swamp drainage, irrigation projects, or timberland clearing, as we 
have more than enough to supply our present needs. However, the 
planning work should be done so when the need arises more land 
could be brought into production in a short time. 

I believe our soil is our most valuable national resource, and would 
be in favor of a soil-bank program whereby the Government would 
pay interest on valuation, taxes, and labor to the farmer to put soil- 
conservation practices on diverted acres. I believe that fertility 
stored in our soil is of more value than surplus commodities stored 
in bins and warehouses. 
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As a feeder of dairy cattle, poultry, and hogs, and having been a 
wheat producer in the past, I would like to say something about the 
Government’s program in regard to wheat and barley. 

[ believe when it becomes necessary for the Government to support 
the price of any commodity, it should be done at a price low enough 
to discourage surplus production and that all commodities should be 
supported according to grade and quality. It is foolish to support 
feed wheat or low-protein wheat at the same price as good quality 
milling wheat. In the face of a surplus of 1 billion bushels of wheat 
right today No. 1 Dark Northern Spring wheat of protein content of 
14 to 16 percent or over, protein selling in the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange for a hundred percent of parity or more. 

The same is true to a greater or lesser degree of barley, cotton, and 
wool. The policy of the Government in the past has resulted in vast 
amounts of feed wheat in Government hands supported at a milling 
wheat price which is so high the dairy, poultry, and hog prone 
could not afford to feed it. The same is true of barley. The millers 
and brewers cannot use it. The feeder cannot afford to feed it and 
in the meantime it stands in bins and warehouses, yes, and ships in 
harbors and deteriorates in condition while the Government continues 
to pay storage, inspection, and handling costs. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. I want to let the witness finish. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes; my prepared statement. 

Senator Munpr. As I understand it, you envision price-support 
programs with a twofold goal instead of one. One would be to safe- 
guard income, and the other is that they should be used to upgrade the 
quality of products; is that correct ? 

Mr. Horen. That is correct. 

Senator Munpt. I would like to say that I certainly associate myself 
with the concept that that is one of the devices for which price sup- 
ports can be used, and which we have pretty well neglected up to 
now, and it is something that is comparatively new in the picture, but 
it is certainly gaining support over in my State. May I say also, 
that you put your finger on a new point, but it is a point which dis- 
turbed Congress in the latter part of the last session, and is pretty 
certain to come up in the first session, and that is a conflict between a 
farm selling program abroad which is designed to help the farmer by 
getting rid of the surpluses, and the attitude of certain maritime unions 
and companies which envision it primarily as an aid to the maritime 
industry; and we are going to try to get that one straightened out as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Horen. There is another thing that I would like to—— 

The CuarrMan. May I state this: There is a bill before Congress to 
do the very thing you are talking about now, that is, upgrade quality. 

Mr. Horen. I would like to say there has been a great deal said about 
when the price of a commodity goes down, the production goes up, 
and that, I do not think, is only partially true. The people are in- 
clined to cite wheat during the period of from 1926, we will say, until 
1932, and their figures are very impressive, and apparently correct— 
I do not know about that, but I was raising wheat at that time, and 
in 1926, if I remember correctly, out of a 960-acre farm, and I had 30 
head of horses, and in 1932, I still had the 962-acre farm, and I had 7 
horses and 2 tractors. 
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[f you are going to use those figures to prove your point, you must 
ilso get the figures on the number of horses and mules that had dis- 
appeared, and the amount of land that was taken out of production 
to feed those animals, and then you can draw your own conclusions. 

The CoarrMan. We thank you very much. 

I wish to state that we have 26 more witnesses here, and we have 
less than an hour and 40 minutes. It may be necessary to limit some 
of you, and I hope from here out that you will try to limit your 
statements. We will put the whole statement in the record, and you 
can highlight it. 

All right. The next witness is Mr. Hutchinson; and Mr. Rossman 
will be next. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES L. WHITTAKER, FLOODWOOD, MINN. 


Mr. Wuitraker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, my name is not Hutchinson; he is the one that 
wrote in for the farmers of our community. 

My name is James Whittaker, but I am also from Floodwood, rep- 
resenting that area. 

We have a prepared statement here drawn up by some of the farmers 
in our community, 2 or 3 of us got together and wrote it up after a 
little group meeting, and also there are some of us farmers that be- 
long to the Commercial Club, and they share in our sentiment. I 
would like to read this: 

To the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

How our community, as a whole, suffers under 75 percent of parity. 

Floodwood, Minn., is well known as the dairy center of St. Louis 
County. Floodwood Coop Creamery had 735 patrons in 1950 and 
today has only 461. The average yearly gross income from milk 
deal for 1954 was $1,471 per family. Now, those records are direct 
from the creamery audit report. 

Due to the drop in parity price of milk nearly half of our farmers 
have been forced to quit farming and seek employment in industry. 
This has resulted in several hundred vacant and nonoperating farms 
in our locality. 

I know this is true of many other communities in Minnesota, espe- 
cially the northern half of the State, the cutover region. 

This has also left our immediate school district with a shortage of 
valuation for tax purposes. The remaining farmers pay a higher tax 
on a reduced farm income. It has been necessary for our school dis- 
trict to apply for emergency State aid the last several years. Now 
with still lower income, “does it mean that our children are not going 
to have equal opportunity with children raised in industrial areas? 

Due to the reduced purchasing power of our farmers the small- 
business man’s income is also down. Yet he is also forced to shoulder 
the burden of our higher tax levies and higher wages to employees. 

Everything the farmer sells is at a reduced price and everything 
he buys is higher. This means that to maintain a fair existence and 
meet obligations a farmer must increase his herd 35 percent to still 
have the same net income. 

Do you want a definition on that now or after? It is the so-called 
surplus. I think it is a matter of poor distribution, a lot of that 
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especially on dairy products; I was rather disappointed in some of 
these products because they did not stick to dairying; they stuck to 
general farming, these other witnesses. I understood this meeting 
was on dairying. 

Anyhow, this so-called farm puts an overstrain physically, finan- 
cially, and mentally on the entire farm family. 

We feel that the present administration’s farm program is definitely 
trying to eliminate the family farm, in favor of corporation or absentee 
farms. 

We believe that a sound and better farm program can be built 
around the family farm with 100 percent of parity as the only salva- 
tion. This would put us on an equal footing with labor and big busi- 
ness, and at the same time small business would benefit through the 
farmer’s increase in purchasing power. 

We believe wholeheartedly in the family farm; it is an American 
way of life: it has been and still is the backbone of our great Nation. 

We farmers of the small family-size units are not able to organize 
into large political pressure groups but instead look to you, our honor- 
able Congressmen, for leadership and a fair share of our national] 
income through legislation. 

I also have some other things that are not written that I think 
should be touched upon regarding farm income, and that is this: We 
think nothing of our Congressmen, maybe our gentlemen right here— 
1 am sure they voted for it—for foreign aid; they gave away billions 
in foreign aid, fellows, and also they voted for tax relief for big 
corporations; they vote for reduced rates for postage for the big 
magazine companies, and things like that. It amounts to millions of 
dollars. 

Why aren’t we entitled to a fair shake? I believe personally that 
most of our prices, you might say, are still made in Washington. 

A lot of people do not think so, but I think if parity is set at some- 
where near 75 percent, I think our prices are going to be somewheres 
near there, up or down a little bit, depending on supply and demand 
to a certain extent. 

If it is set at 90 percent of parity, I think it is going to be somewhere 
around there, but I think it should be a hundred percent of parity. 

We are American citizens just like the rest. If our corporations 
are allowed to prorate all their expenses, if they are manufacturing 
cars or steel, I do not care what it is, and yet tack on a certain percent 
for their own profit, which is always enough, they make big money, 
fellows, there, there is no getting around it. 

I do not mean to be socialistic, I am not, but they make big money, 
and they sell their products to you, and they expect us to buy it. 

For instance, 1 bought a tractor when I first started farming when 
L came out of service, $150, a John Deere; I bought it in 1952; what 
did it cost? $2,245. 

That is not fair. They blame it on labor, but they still tack on their 
percent which amounts to much more than it probably should, at least 
I feel that way. 

For the past several years I have been working with the university 
extension department and farm management. I have enjoyed their 
work. I do not agree with them on everything by a long ways, but I 
do try to accept the things that are beneficial, especially to our area. 
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I have been working with Dr. Hartman—TI imagine some of you 
farmers here have heard of him—a very talented farm economist, you 
might say. 

He has had 18 farms, I believe, under his management in the north- 
ern part of the State. 

Now, he tells me that I myself had been doing very well, I was the 
second highest out of those 18 farms. I will tell you, fellows, I am 
disgusted. I only net $2,200 last year. That is not much. 

I have got a family of four, fellows, and they would like to have TV 
like the rest of them, they would like to have a lot of other things; but 
they cannot afford it. 

There are a lot of others just like them. What am I going to do? 
Am I going to sell my $35,000 investment for $6,000 and go out and 
work? That is what most of the farmers in our area have had to do. 
They go to work in the mines making big money, $2 an hour, Silver 
Bay, $2.75 an hour. 

What does the farmer get an hour, fellows? Let us stop and figure 
it out. We net practically nothing. I have not figured it out, but I 
will bet it is not much over 50 cents an hour, and that includes my 
children, too. 

It is not right. We deserve more money, and the only way we are 
going to get it is through legislation. 

I probably have said too much already, but thank you. [Applause.] 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Whittaker, thank you ever so much, 
sir. 

Next is Mr. Rossman. 


STATEMENT OF L. A. ROSSMAN, PUBLISHER, HERALD-REVIEW, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 


Mr. Rossman. My name is L. A. Rossman. I am the publisher of 
the Herald-Review at Grand Rapids, Minn.; I am not a farmer. 

I come from a section represented by the man who just spoke. 

About 20 to 25 counties in Minnesota, a large part of the land is 
marginal, new, undeveloped. Only under the most favorable circum- 
stances can men succeed at farming. 

Dairying is the basis of any possible agricultural possibilities within 
our area, and I wish to say this: That the reduced prices for dairy 
products in the last 2 years have discouraged more men and more farm- 
ers than anything that has ever happened, and I say this: It has taken 
thousands of people off of the land in our area. That is the reason for 
my own great concern. 

One of the greatest errors in the present situation is the criticism 
of agriculture. People say it is no good or it is inefficient or that a 
farmer does not amount to too much. 

They say the population is declining, and I would like to put this 
fact before you: That the population of the farms of the United States 
has gone down in proportion to the population of the country every 
year since the census of 1790, but since the year 1947 there has been no 
decrease in the population of farms of the United States. It has stood 
at approximately 35 million people during that entire period, which 
indicates a stability in farm population. 

Now, of course, a great many people are dependent on farms, and I 
will summarize this very quickly. 
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A few years ago the farmer who succeeded did so because he would 
spend no money with anyone else. 

Today, the farmer who succeeds must spend money for their 170,000 
farms in Minnesota, of which there are 204,000 tractors and 195,000 
motor vehicles. 

And, of course, we can compute the relationship of agriculture to om 
people as a whole. 

What Minesota farming means to the oil wells of Texas, what it 
means to the lumber mills of the West. what it means to the railroads 
for the transportation of people or the building of the roads, the auto- 
mobile industry, and I say this: That never before in the history of 
America has there been a greater economic dependence upon agricul- 
ture than there is in the United States today. 

Now, again, a tradition which I would like to discuss briefly, the 
causes of surplus. 

I read an article in the Wall Street Journal that said that it was due 
to the high price supports. 

Surpluses in the United States are caused by many things, many 
other things. I shall summarize them for you. 

Agric ultural surpluses are generally created by factors beyond hu- 
man control. Frosts in Florida and Califorina may determine the 
fruit supply. The same potato diseases that sent the Irish to Americ: 
still plague the grandchildren of the immigrants. Strong winds may 
convert wheat fields into shifting sands. Dry pastures may reduce 
the milk supply and green hillsides may make more butter than the 
Nation can eat. Hybrid corns increase production. Fifteen years 
ago the people of Minnesota did not know the soybean when they saw 
it in the fields. Today this product compounds the problems which 
confront fats of all kinds. Power and machinery have revolutionized 
farming methods. Employment and wages determine the purchasing 
power of the.people. Both war and peace have tremendous impacts 
upon the farm. 

Let me mentione another that has been briefly mentioned: Ten 
years ago there were a half million horses on the farms of Minnesota. 
Today there are a hundred thousand; and the land that supported 
those additional 400,000 horses on the farms of Minnesota would to- 
day support 400,000 people, that million acres of land saved by the 
change in the status of the horse; and since 1940, the land relinquished 
by horses of the United States will support 10 million people. 

In the western part of Minnesota lies a portion of the Red River 
Valley. Some years ago it did not have a good crop, but 1 year out 
of 6 the richest lands of the Temperate Zone. 

Today it has a good crop for every year in the 10 or 12 years, and 
for that one fact alone it would account for the existence of a surplus 
in certain commodities in recent years. 

There is another widespread and great contention that low prices 
will reduce surpluses. 

It is a great fallacy of the present day, of course. All we have to 
do is go back to the thirties. We had low prices for agricultural 
produc ts in the thirties, but it did not reduce our surpluses. 

Agricultural products went into the city of Chicago on the great 
freight yards and laid there because they would not buy them, they 
were not worth the freight. 
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The men of southern Minnesota, Americans, heated their stores with 
corn because it was cheaper than coal. 

We had the great low prices, the largest surpluses occurred in some 
places, and which was cured by the natural change of other condi- 
tions. Now, the prices, the support prices, of dairy products were 
cut on the theory that lower prices would stimulate buying by the 
public and reduce production on the farm. This was followed by 
great indignation, mistrust, and lack of confidence and, I say, great 
hardship within our own area. 

Now, how did this plan work out? I am going to give you some 
facts that I think are of vital importance, taken from the Minnesota 
agricultural statistics for the last 2 years. 

The price reduction on dairy products was brought about, perhaps, 
not only by action of Government, but by a number of factors. 

It also affected cattle. The price of beef on the hoof was 25 cents 
in 1952. In 1954 it was 16 cents. 

In this same period, the price of milk at wholesale dropped from 
$3.88 to $3.13 a hundred. 

Butterfat in cream fell from 81 to 65 cents a pound. The shock 
of a declining price for a great product affected the value of farms 
and fell so greatly that almost overnight it went from an average of 
$271 to $169 a head. 

The farmer responded with increased effort. He had to maintain 
his income, gentlemen; he had so much to meet. He had to maintain 
it, and so he did not abolish his poor cow; he did not send her to the 
butcher. Instead he raised more. At the end of 1954 there were 
3,900,000. 

In 1952 there were 3,472,000 cattle on the farms of Minnesota; at 
the end of 1954 there were 3,900,000. The number of cows increased 
from 1,641,000 to 1,820,000. 

The total milk production increased from 8.1 to 8.6 billion pounds. 
Minnesota butter production increased from 247 to 272 million pounds, 
and cheese increased from 47 to 63 million pounds; all under the false 
theory that a low price would reduce production and would reduce the 
surplus. 

“ven with these great increases of production in both cattle and 
dairy products, read this book, you will find that the gross production 
of our farms was serious]! y—— 

The Coarrman. What is the title of this book ? 

Mr. Rossman. This is a book called Minnesota Agricultural Statis- 
tics for 1953-54, of the State-Federal Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service. 

There is great talk about efficiency, as though agriculture was not 
efficient. 

The Government, of course, answers that charge by its report that 
the index of farm output per man-hour has increased by 76 percent in 
50 years; but agriculture is not only a great human undertaking but, 
of course, there are some people who are not suited for it. 

No industry has made greater strides in producing more food than 
agriculture. Asa matter of fact, we have a surplus which is, perhaps, 
an indication of the efficiency of the industry of our farms and, further, 
efficiency will not be encouraged, gentlemen, by poverty and uncer- 
tainty and the lack of confidence. 
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Progress in farming depends upon the ability of agriculture to invest 
and buy. That cannot be done without income comparable to the cost 
of that which is purchased. 

Now, due to many causes—and the speaker has spoken of it before- 
there are many small farms. In 1950 there were 170,000 farms in 
Minnesota with cropland harvested. Only 165 were more than a 
thousand acres. The average size of all farms was 184 acres as com- 
pared to 169 acres in 1920. 

They tell about how the farms have increased so greatly in size. 
That is not true. With all the changes that have come about, they 
increased from 169 to 184 acres in some 30 years. 

Forty-four thousand farms are of less than 50 acres. Only 22,000 
farms of Minnesota have a regular employment of hired labor; 80,000 
farms report that 120,000 members of the farm families work without 
compensation. That is a picture of agriculture from the human 
aspects in the State of Minnesota. 

On the smaller farms reside no less than 200,000 people. Some 
farms are very intelligently and profitably tilled. Others provide the 
larger part of those who live on the land and receive part of their 
income from outside employment. 

Some of them are the new farms which we are trying to build in our 
country, and succeeding at times. 

Over the last quarter of a century the number of small farms, those 
of less than 50 acres of cropland harvested, have tended to increase 
generally over the last 30 years. But in the last 10 years the high and 
attractive industrial wages has resulted in the number declining by 
10,000. 

The most important fact is that more than 40,000 small farmers in 
Minnesota have resisted every allurement of industry and everything 
else to take them from the farm. 

They want to live on the farm where they are now living, these small 
farmers. 

These people resent—and I am going to say they resent it very 
Pts: i nab le any suggestion is made that their lives are ineffec- 
tive or unhappy or their children are unfortunate. They have nothing 
to fear but the confusion and slums of the cities, and they know it. 

I believe in a full parity price for agricultural products. There is 
not a single year in the prosperous 1920’s in which the farmer received 
a full parity price for his products. In the 1930’s the parity ratio 
averaged 77.5 percent. In the 1940’s price controls probably favored 
the consumer by keeping prices but little over parity, and much less 
than the general speculative prices of the war years. 

In the fifties, the farmers have received less than parity, and the 
wage ratios of today are similar to those of the late thirties. 

Agricultural policies for the future are now in the making. Now 
is the time to do some hard thinking about it. 

All other groups in the economy seek to sell their goods and services 
at parity or better. Wages have advanced while farm prices have 

declined. Let us not go over it. 

Of course, a farmer is entitled to a parity price, and every farmer 
ought to demand it, If they do not demand it, certainly it will not 
come, and even if they demand it, it may not be an eventuality. It will 
be at times necessary to support farm prices and to avoid such undue 
surpluses; it will be necessary to restrict reduction. 
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Now, you cannot cut the price of what the farmer gets and at the 
same time cut his production and expect him to prosper, and so if you 
are going to cut production you must have a full parity price. 

On the other hand, there are a few ch: anges. You asked for several 
things, specific things, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to make 1 or 2 
definite suggestions. 

Price supports should be extended only to bona fide farmers. Price 
supports should not be made a basis of speculation by people who are 
not truly farmers. 

Now, I do not know that I agree with the Senator, my friend and 
Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Humphrey, that $25,000 is necessarily 
the definition, but nevertheless you can test a man as to how much of 
his property is invested in farms, how much of it, the income, comes 
= farms. Is heatrue farmer? It is very easy to tell by one way 

r another, and the true farmer should be entitled to the full parity 
- ice supports; a speculative farmer nothing. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Rossman, what you mean by a true farmer is 
hat if he derived 90 or 100 percent of his income from agriculture, 
he would be classified as a true farmer, and measured by that standard ? 

Mr. Rossman. By some percentage, whatever the percentage is. 

Senator Ture. It is not a question that you have a minimum or a 
maximum ? 

Mr. Rossman. No. 

Senator Ture. But if a man is truly a bona fide farmer, and has 
been so operating, then it would not make any difference whether it 
was 25 or 50 thousand. 

Mr. Rossman. His bankers and his neighbors all know him when 
he is a bona fide farmer or not. 

Then, since the handling, shipping, and storing of agricultural prod- 
ucts purchased under support plans have been large, every effort should 
be made to retain the largest possible part of any surplus production 
on the farm. 

Let them disappear there, if necessary ; let them be used there within 
certain confines, if necessary; let us not go to the expense of great 
purchases and great transportation and great storage costs if it can 
be avoided. I think there is a possibility there. 

Next I say this: That people have said to me the Brannan plan 
was supported by a Democrat and a lawyer. I do not know that those 
are assets to anybody, but still I think we ought to put politics aside 
far enough to consider the merits of a plan under which the farmer 
sells his product for what he can get, and then is reimbursed bet ween 
parity and what he gets under corts un circumstances. 

America knows more about its agriculture than ever before. I say 
if you put up a sympathetic Department of Agriculture, an Agricul- 
ture Department that is truly sympathetic with farming, bring to- 
gether the great farm organizations here, get the great land colleges 
which can build a plan which will have influence in avoiding some of 
those surpluses and overcoming some of the shortages of the magnifi- 
cence of nature, in this way some surpluses might be avoided and 
farms freed from arbitrary controls. 

In this connection there are two things I want to say: There is great 
talk of surpluses; everybody seems to fear them so much. 
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But I think the problem of the future will be more shortage than 
surplus. Since 1950 the population of the United States has increased 
by 14 million people. 

The United States may have 35 million more to feed by 1980. Some 
wonder whether or not the farms will be able to provide the food that 
this country is going to need subject, of course, to the variations of 
nature in her magnificence; stability of agricultural prices in times 
of surplus to protect the producer, and in times of insufficiency to pro- 
tect the consumer, is of great national concern. 

Surpluses may or may not continue as the suns, rains, or other fac- 
tors can dictate. But a surplus is not a threat to the national interest. 
It may bring about confusion, some confusion, but it is also a comfort. 

In a world where a third of the people go to bed hungry, a nation 
with sufficient, and even too much food, is greatly blessed. Granaries 
too full may be problems, may make problems, but empty warehouses 
will be tragic. Never forget. 

In a Nation which spends so much for so many things which are 
harmful and demoralizing, there is often criticism of the cost of the 
agricultural price-support program. 

In the first 20 years of this program the cost was about a billion 
dollars—in the first 20 years a billion dollars. Think of the billions 
and billions of agricultural products that price-supported the prod- 
ucts. Nobody know its cost today because there are surpluses in 
storage, and the costs will not be determined until they are disposed 
of or liquidated. But whatever they may be, I say this: in confirmation 
of what the gentlemen before me said, that the total cost of the price 
support program for agriculture in the United States after the present 
budensome surpluses are eliminated will not be but between 5 and 10 
percent of the cost of Federal aid to foreign lands since the close of the 
last war. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Jensen, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ROY C. JENSEN, RAYMOND, MINN. 


Mr. Jensen. My name is Roy Jensen, and I farm in Kandiyohi 
County. I have a general farm, ‘diversified, I guess you would call it, 
but I feel my major is dairying, and that is what I am most interested 
in, and I feel that if a dairy farmer is to be a success, he should make 
every effort to produce a good quality product. 

While we have made vast improvements in recent years, I still think 
we can improve our products by better methods and equipment. 

Next, as my own experience with the Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association has taught me the value of keeping records on each in- 
dividual cow, that has been of experience to me. 

Many of our cows are not producing enough to return the farmer a 
profit over feed and housing costs, yet they are helping add to our sur- 
plus and forcing prices downward. 

It is most encouraging to see how farmers have contributed willingly 
to our advertising program through ADA. I feel this sales- -promotion 
program has done much to reduce our stocks of dairy products in 
storage. It has been encouraging also the way the general public has 
supported this program by buying more dairy products. It is an 
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ndication they approve the way farmers are doing all they can to 
relieve a burdensome surplus. 

While I feel dairy farmers should do all they can to improve quality 
and reduce costs of operation I felt that cost of processing and distri- 
bution are high. I have always felt that the price the consumer must 
pay comps ared to the price the farmer gets is out of line. All too often 
the farmer is blamed for the high costs of food when in reality he gets 
a small share. 

I want to commend our Congress for making possible our milk 
program in our schools; this has done much to dispose of our surplus 
while helping the children form a milk-drinking habit which should 
do much for their health. 

Price supports without effective production controls are not the 
answer. While dairy products were supported at 90 percent of parity, 
the farmer received only 84 percent national average. Also during 
that time surpluses climbed to add to our problems. “For the last half 
of the month of March 1954, I received $3.44 per hundredweight for 
my milk. This was the last check I received before supports were 
lowered from 90 to 75 percent of parity. One year later for the same 
period I received $3.38 per hundredweight. My last check was for 
33.72 per hundredweight, all for 3.5 milk. 

Thus in my case I am getting more at the present time than I was 
while 90 percent of parity support prices were in effect. This along 
with lowering of cold-storage holdings gives dairying a healthier 
future than it had under 90 percent support prices. 

[ believe the plan that has the best aes of solving our farming 
is the so-called soil-fertility-bank idea. Our entire problems seems to 
stem from our ability to produce too ‘week Under our present pro- 
gram we are raising crops that we don’t need and turning them over 
to the Government through our loan program. Thus we are robbing 
our soil of fertility to produce crops that we don’t need. Then the 
Government pays storage on these crops; while in storage these crops 
deteriorate in quality and, of course, have a depressing effect on our 
free market. Under our present program we have acreage allotments 
on wheat and corn in this area, but in the case of corn, only 40 percent 
of the farmers stayed within their allotments with the result that 
acreage and production increased. 

In the case of wheat, farmers have stayed within their allotments 
because of marketing quotas but the acres taken out of wheat have 
been planted to other crops, thus adding to our total feed supply. 

[ believe a loan program is necessary to help farmers hold grain on 

heir farm for better prices but that the Government should not be 
local upon as a market. 

It would seem to me a much better idea to take these excess acres 
out of production entirely by planting them to grass to be plowed 
down each year as a green manure or left in grass to protect our soil 
from erosion. 

Labor protects itself from an oversupply with its 40-hour week. 
Manufacturers protect themselves by making only those articles that 
they have orders for, or that they can foresee a sale for. I think it 
only good sense for farmers to produce only what we can sell and save 
the fertility of our soil until the day when we may need it. 
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In summary, I feel that the farmer should do all he can for himself 
with improved methods and continued sales-promotion program. 
The Government can best help with the soil-fertility-bank idea. 

The Cratrman. Thank you, Mr. Jensen. 

Next is Mr. Lyle Johnson, and then Ralph B. Johnson. 

In order to be able to hear all of the witnesses, if any of you have 
any statements, I wish you would simply present them for the record 
and highlight them for us, if you will, so we can have all the witnesses 
who want to be heard this afternoon. 

Give your name in full and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF LYLE JOHNSON, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


Mr. Jounson. My name is Lyle Johnson. I have resided in and 
around Northfield since 1926. That is the great town which is known 
for its cows and colleges. 

Senator Munpr. And contentment. 

Mr. Jounson. And contentment. Thank you. 

I own and operate a farm consisting of 120 acres in the southeast 
corner of Scott County at the present time. 

We farmers are alarmed by one of the biggest ironies of our day. 
Industry is going on to a new record, high. profits and workers are 
making more money this year than ever. Practically everyone is 
enjoying boom times—everyone but the farmers. If this isn’t changed 
soon, agriculture may pull the rest of the economy down into a 
national depression. 

We farmers have been discussed and cussed, and told by professors, 
doctors of economy, and college presidents how to be more efficient 
by modern machines and fertilizers; but you cannot get by the fact 
that we are wholesalers and we buy on the retail market. We are 
expected to do it on a sliding scale anywhere from 50 to 100 percent 
of parity, when the rest of our economy is geared to a cost-plus profit, 
which includes interest on the investment. 

It seems to me and many other farmers that in this great country 
of ours it is a deplorable thing when we have to have thoughts of 
shortages of food to be able to acquire a just and fair share “of our 
_ ation’s wealth. Why wouldn’t it be better to cut it to 50 percent 

r less of parity or no parity at all to be absolutely assured of getting 
rid of this so-called inefficient or marginal farmer, instead of the slow 
death that we are faced with at the “present time, in that way those 
that are left can organize to such an extent that they could demand 
parity at the market place like the bankers, insurance companies, and 
others. 

All we ask is a chance at that trough that the rest of our economy 
already have their front feet in. 

I spoke with Senator Humphrey at our last State fair and told 
him we farmers are getting tired of being used as a political football] 
at every national election. We want a program with a foundation 
as solid as this great country of ours can offer. 

Milk production nationally has increased by about 250 million 
pounds for the month of September. In. Minnesota better than 30 
million pounds. 

Incidentally, gentlemen, my milk checks for 1954, and up to this 
time in 1955, have decreased over $70 on a little 120-acre farm; that 
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would have paid the interest and taxes and part of the principal 
payment. 

~ Senator Ture. If you do not mind the i interruption, when you speak 
ibout the decrease in dollars and cents, it may not be clear whether 
that would be a decrease in the poundage of milk, the number of cows 
you milk, or what. 

Is it in the price that the decrease has come about ? 


Mr. JoHnson. Yes, Senator. 

Senator THyr. Can you then tell me how much you received for 
your milk, say, 18 months ago per hundredweight of a similar butter- 
fat? We will take the standard which is 3.5 fat. What did you 
receive ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I think a year ago this last February our milk at 3.5, 


vhich was going to the Farmington plant through the Twin City Milk 
Producers, was approximately $4.35, if I remember right. 


Senator Tyr. Three and a half percent fat? 

Mr. Jounson. Three and a half percent fat. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean that was a year ago? 

Mr. Jounson. A year ago this last February. 

Senator Tur. You would have to go back—a year ago last Feb- 
ruary ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 


Senator Tuyr. That would be about a year and a half or more than 
a year ago? 


Mr. Jounson. Yes, approximately. 


Senator Tuys. 
Mr. JoHNSON. 
2), which is the 


$3.71 a hundred. 
Senator Tuyr. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


Yes, sir. 
And in September 
way we are paid— 


I received my check—on October 
I had a 3.51% test, and I received 


That is for grade A milk? 
That is for grade A milk. 


Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. We also sold 10 pigs last Tuesday on the market in 
South St. Paul. My boy started as an agricultural student at Lake- 
ville High School 5 years ago, and he got interested in pigs, and we 
started in a pig program; formerly it was dairy, because at our farm 
it is more or less rolling, and we have more or less problems with 
erosion, so we went into heavy and into grass. 

Now, one of the things th: it has been wrong about our, very wrong 
about our, conservation program, when you try to balance your farm, 
.ecording to the acres, and do a good job of it, our payments, our 
nitiative, was taken away from us because we were overplanted on 
crass and, therefore, we were not eligible for payments. 

That is rather, more or less, I would say, something which is dis- 
criminatory against the small farmer who has tried to have a balanced 
production, and keep his farm in a decent rotation to conserve the soil. 

To proceed with this, it is very short, instead of leveling off under 
lower Federal price supports as officially predicted, it has increased 
and the only answer is, more production to keep the milk check up. 

Therefore, I recommend the following: Restoration of 90 percent 
of parity on our basic feed crops up to $25,000 gross income, and from 
there on a sliding scale as the gross increases. Adequate payments 
to those who comply with a rigorous soil-conservation program. 
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Develop a research program for new uses of our grains, a thorough 
foreign program which will alleviate the starvation hunger that now 
exists. Put less emphasis on machineguns and bullets. 

I recommend measures to expand | consumption of milk and its 
products through school programs and stamps to our old-age pension- 
ers, and by a voluntary vote to the producers of a cutback of milk in 
pounds and not cows. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Ralph Johnson? Is he present? Will Mr. Kenneth Jones 
step forward, please ? 

Will you summarize your statement, sir? 

Please give your name in full and your occupation. 

I wish to say that your statement will be placed in the record as 
though you had read it—if you will kindly try to summarize it, 
because we are runing short of time, and we do not want to cut out 


anybody. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH JOHNSON, WINTHROP, MINN. 


Mr. Jonnson. My name is Ralph Johnson, and I live in the center 
of Sibley County. I own and operate an 80-acre farm, which con- 
sists of 12 cows, about 150 head of hogs, and about 700 chickens. 

I raise 40 acres of corn, 15 acres of oats, and 15 acres of alfalfa. 

I feed my cows the year around, because I only have about 2 acres of 
pasture farming. 

[ chop alfalfa hay for them in the summertime, and I chop corn 
silage to feed them through the winter; and I have to buy feed as I 
cannot raise enough feed to feed my livestock. 

Now, you take in Sibley County, there are 2,200 family-sized farms 
which average about 147 acres apiece, and they are mostly 80, 100, 
up to 160 acres. 

In 1952 I received 78 cents for butterfat, and a dollar for skim milk; 
and in 1954 I received 64 cents a pound for butterfat and 85 cents for 
skim milk. 

In 1955 it was 62 cents a pound for butterfat and 80 cents for skim. 

Now, the milk prices have dropped consistently since 1952. 

Why? When a product we buy has been constantly rising, I hope 
this gives you some comparison on how the farmer is caught in that 
farm- price squeeze. 

Let us look at the hog prices; where have they gone to? 

In 1952 I sold hogs for $24.25 per hundred. In 1953 I sold hogs for 
$19 a hundred. In 1954 I sold hogs for $17 per hundred; and in 1955, 
here last week they were $13.25. 

Now, that is the price we are getting in South St. Paul. 

What is going to happen to the farmer on the family-sized farm 
and how can the farmer make his expenses when those hogs have 
dropped over $10 per hundred in 4 years? The farmer cannot stand 
this kind of treatment. 

Eggs are going downhill so fast, and he is always also discouraged 
enough to quit to go into something different, but that is not the 
answer. 

The answer is to give the farmer a price that he can stay on the 
farm. Let us see what happens to the egg prices. 
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Kgg — in 1952 were 45 cents a dozen; in 1953 they were 41 cents 
a dozen; in 1954 they were 37 cents a dozen and in 1955 until here 
now ll a month ago they average about 28 cents a dozen. 

Now I ask you gentlemen is the farmer getting a fair share? 1] 
would say no. The prices I have told you were about the average 
price for the year atl not the lowest. 

Now let us see what the products that we buy are. Machinery has 
gone up, seed is going up, fertilizer is going up, petroleum products 
are going up. 

Now, T ask you again, is the farmer getting his fair share? I say 
no; I say it is up to you gentlemen, the head of the Committee on 
Agriculture, to see that we get a fair price for what we sell. 

I would recommend to you that you pay the farmer a hundred per 
cent parity for what he sells. W hen a processor or a manufacturer 
does not pay the 100-percent parity price, then the Government should 
step in and pay direct to the farmer the difference between what the 
farmer should have and what he gets. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Senator Humpnrey. I just want to ask one question. I do not want 
to take too much time. 

Mr. Johnson, there has been a good deal of talk here about efficiency 
in farm operation as the answer. How many acres did you say you 
farmed ? 

Mr. Jounson. Eighty. 

Senator Humpnrey. How long have you been on that farm ? 

Mr. JoHnson. I have been on there since 1945, 

Senator Humpurey. Since 1945? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. You consider yourself rather an efficient 
operator ¢ 

Mr. Jonson. Well, I do when I get a price; yes. 

Senator Humpnery. Is efficiency, in other words, tied somewhat to 
the ability to have enough income to make your farm efficient ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Why, cert: ainly. 

Senator Humpurey. So that some of this emphasis upon efficiency 
as one of your previous witnesses noted, Mr. Rossman, this efficiency 
is also tied in with adequate income level ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. So that you can modernize? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. So that you can have the latest equipment and 
the best soil practices and good seed and fertilizer and all that comes 
with it? 

Mr. JoHnson. Because when we have to operate on 75 percent of cost 
of production, you cannot go out of here and paint your buildings, you 
cannot make your changes, you know, in your house and barn and 
build or increase any of your buildings. 

If you have not got a price, you cannot do it on 75 percent of parity. 
You could not go and have a ver y good living if neither of you were 
going to live on three-fourths of your paychec kc. 

Senator Humpnrry. You are not kidding. 

The Caarrman. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

After Mr. Jones, we will have Mr. Kloempkin. 

The rest of Mr. Johnson’s statement will be inserted in the record. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


My name is Ralph Johnson, and I live in Sibley County. I own and operate an 
80-acre farm. Before I get started I would like to thank the Dairy Committee 
for letting me come here and express my views on the dairy situation. My 
farm consists of 80 acres on which I have 40 acres of corn and 20 acres of oats. 
15 acres of alfalfa hay, and I have about 2 acres of pasture for my cows. I feed 
my cows the year around. I chop alfalfa hay in the summer and feed the cows. 
In the fall I chop corn silage to feed in the wintertime. I have 12 cows that 
I milk, and they have a milk test of 3.5 butterfat test, and then I raise 5 calves 
for replacement every year so I have a hand of 17 head of cattle, and I also raise 
about 150 head of hogs, and have about 700 chickens. 

Now I buy feed to help feed my livestock, as I cannot raise enough, and when 
you have to buy feed and pay a big price there is not very much profit left when 
you get done. 

Now in my county of Sibley there are 2,200 family-size farms which have an 
average of about 147 acres each, and in my community there are mostly 80-acre 
and 100-acre and 120-acre farms. We all do about the same kind of farming in 
which [I have just stated. Now in 1952 we received 78 cents for butterfat and 
$1 for skim milk. In 1954 we received 64 cents a pound for butterfat and 85 cents 
for skim milk. In 1955 we received 62 cents a pound for butterfat and 80 cents 
for skim milk. Now the milk prices have dropped constantly since 1952. Why 
when the products we buy have been constantly rising? I hope this gives you 
some comparison in how the farmer is caught in this farm-price squeeze. Now 
let us look at the hog prices, Where have they gone to? 

In 1952 we sold hogs for $24.25 per hundred, and in 1953 we sold hogs for $19 
per hundred, and in 1954 we sold hogs for $17 per hundred, and in 1955 we sold 
hogs for $13.25 per hundred and that is the price we're getting now in South 
St. Paul. What is going to happen to the farmers on the family size farm? 
How can the farmer make his expenses when hogs have dropped over $10 per 
hundred in 4 years? A farmer can’t stand this kind of treatment; he is going 
downhill so fast and he also is discouraged enough to quit and go into some- 
thing different, but that is not the answer; the answer is to give the farmer 
a price and he can stay on the farm. Now let us see what has happened to 
the egg prices: In 1952 eggs were 45 cents a dozen; in 1953 eggs were 41 cents 
a dozen; 1954 the price was 37 cents per dozen, and in 1955 the price was 28 
cents per dozen; and now I ask of you gentlemen, Is the farmer getting his fair 
share’? I say no, the prices I have told you were the high prices for the year 
and not the lowest prices. 

Now let us see what the products we buy have done. Machinery is going 
up, the seeds what we buy is going up, fertilizer is going up, petroleum products 
have gone up, and now I ask you again, Is the farmer getting his fair share? I 
say no, but it is up to you gentlemen as head of our dairy committee to see 
that we get a price for what we sell. 

Now I would like to recommend to you that you pay the farmer 100 percent 
parity for what he sells and when the processor and manufacturer does not 
pay the 100 percent parity price, then the Government should pay direct to the 
farmer the difference between what the farmer should have and what he gets, 
and it also has a reflection in the towns of these communities. When the farmer 
does not get a price for what he sells he cannot go into town and purchase the 
products he needs, and also if the farmer would get his price he could spend a 
lot of money on his buildings ; he could paint and repair and do a lot of fixing that 
he is putting off now because he has not got the money for these improvements. 

So I beg of you today to get a price for the farmer so he can become an efficient 
farmer and not an inefficient farmer as the Secretary of Agriculture calls him 
today. I have been delegated by the Sibly County Farmers Union to come and 
represent my views to you today. The Farmers Union is the largest farm 
organization in Sibly County and in the State of Minnesota today. 


The CuHarrmMan. Will you step forward, please? 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH JONES, HAWICK, MINN. 


Mr. Jones. I am Kenneth Jones of Hawick, Minn., in Kandiyohi 
County, a diversified farming area, which depends quite heavily upon 
dairying. I am testifying on behalf of the 1,150 families of my county 
who are members of the Farmers Union. 
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We believe that to make our operations pay as dairymen, we must 

ave prices which average 100 percent of parity. 

[t is clear, that under ‘the present program, producers are in serious 
lifficulty, and those producers, who like myself, have felt that they 

should stay in dairying, have had no alternative but to expand produe- 
tion to make up for the lower prices. 

The program of 75 percent supports in effect since April of 1954 

as aun nothing to protect our income. It is not doing anything to 
—- the dairy picture. 

We believe that the soundest method of supporting dairy products 
would be to allow the milk to find its own price level in the market and 
have the Government make a direct payment to the farmer to bring 
his total return up to the parity level. 

The Kandiyohi County Farmers Union is on record for full parity 
price supports as you can see from the attached resolution, exhibit 1. 

I want to give you some of my own experiences with di Lirying in 
the past few years: 

[ farm 160 acres, which happens to be best suited to dairying. 

In 1952, I had a gross income from dairying of $2,601 from the 
production of nine cows, 

In 1953, I increased the herd to 11 cows and had $2,137 gross income. 

In 1954, I increased the herd to 13 cows and had $1,679 gross income. 

The total gross income during those years has dropped from $6,966 
in 1952 to $4,961 in 1954. 

You may perhaps feel that I have been making a bad situation 
worse by sien to the milk surplus. However, from the standpoint 
of the individual farmer who has a large investment in his dairy op- 
erations, you do not go in or out of dairying overnight. After years 
ot breeding and ¢ ulling to build up a fine herd, you don’t sacrifice ‘good 
cows. Milk cows which aver: aged $280 per head in 1952 are averaging 
only $160 today in Minnesota. That is a loss value of about $120. per 
head. Also, with the support prices of dairy products being cut 15 
percent by the United States Department of Agriculture, and with a 
6 percent increase of my oper: ating expenses from 1953 to 19 54, how am 
I to meet the continually rising expenses? The most recent raise being 
a 7 to 10 percent raise on farm machinery and steel products on Octo- 
ber 1, 1955. 

[f I had shifted out of dairying, should I have shifted into depend- 
ence upan ¢ ash grains for my income 

I have attached a list of the paying prices for grains by one of the 
leading elevators in the area, exhibit 2. As you see, the farmer’s price 

n these c ‘rops is down 20 percent and more since 1952. If I had raised 
the grains and put them on the cash market, I would just have con- 
tributed to the surplus at that point. 

I quit raising hogs in 1954 and 1955. Consider now what my posi- 
tion would be, had I shifted to hogs at current prices. I was not the 
cnly one who stayed in dairying and expanded production. 

A check of the records of the cre: amery to which I sell my milk shows 
that production has gone up steadily. In 1954, this creamery bought 
714,889 pounds of butter fat, asc -ompared with 611,765 pounds in 1952. 
The total return to the farmers in 1952 was $521,835. In 1954, despite 
the fact that farmers put more than 100,000 pounds of butterfat more 
on the market, their return was $496,847, or 5 percent less. 
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The rate which the creamery paid per pound of butterfat dropped 
15.8 cents from 1952 to 1954, a slump of about 20 percent. 

[t is clear that production has gone up about as rapidly as the price 
has gone down. 

Other indications of the dairy farmer’s financial position is that ad- 
vances being drawn against their accounts have increased sharply. 

[ am attaching a letter from one of the creameries in the county 
showing that overdrafts are at an alltime high, exhibit 3. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I believe that the supporting of 
dairy products through production payments would be one of the 
best investments which the Government could make, both on behalf 
of the farmer and on behalf of the consumer. I believe that dairy 
producers would be willing to keep production in line with demand if 
they were assured a fair return for their products. 

I believe there is a place in our society for the family type farmer 
and that if he fails the entire community loses something which is 
difficult to measure in dollars and cents. If the small farmer is forced 
out of production, as will happen if low prices policies are continued, 
someone else will take over and production will continue. But there 
will be an increase in the unemployment lines. 

I want to thank this committee for the opportunity to appear and 
close with a statement of William Jennings Bryan: “You may destroy 
your cities, and they will spring up again as if by magic, but destroy 
your farms and grass will grow in the streets of every city and village.” 

The Cuareman. Thank you, sir. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


ExnrsirT I 
KANDIYOHI COUNTY FARMERS UNION RESOLUTION ON PARITY AND FARM ISSUES 


1. We believe farmers must have 100-percent parity on all farm commodities 
to be able to meet their obligations and stay on the land. 

We urge that laws be enacted providing price protection on all major agricul- 
tural commodities up to a $25,000 limit per individual. 

2. We reject the so-called modernized parity formula which simply cannot be 
justified and upon the reconvening of Congress, we will immediately urge the 
reintroduction of a bill to accomplish this purpose. 

8. We urge that agricultural imports be excluded from this country at any 
time the domestic prices are below full parity. Every bushel of imported grain 
displaces a bushel of American grain. Therefore, imported grain should not be 
counted in computing normal supply for production-control purposes. 

4. We recognize the need for an expanded ACP program. The program should 
remain on a Federal level. The move to decentralize it to a State level is in 
reality a move to kill the entire program. 

5. A dependable supply of farm credit is important to family farmers and is 
particularly vital to young people who are beginning farmers. 

We urge that Federal farm-credit agencies and cooperative-credit agencies 
must be retained, strengthened, and provided with sufficient appropriations to 
make low-interest credit readily available wherever needed. 


Exureir 2.—Comparison of grain prices received by farmers in Kandiyohi 
L { 1 { 
County, Minn. 












Year Soybeans} Flax | Barley | Oats | Corn 
RR ols tat deb siabletme sieeve! ‘TH $3, 88 $1.29} $0.75! $1.24% 
nines eh oidgiiunebie sins Dspaneita teentiaamignea teak ase 2.81 | 3. 59 1.05 | 69 | 1.25 
Seek eee tic detect eeent ca 2.44 3.20 | 1.18 | wT: es 
BOB (OG. TD oo niecicniastcsrsghatetéiennsd eee | 1.97 2.85 1.10 | . 55 1.01 
| | 
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The following figures will show the trend in the livestock prices for the years 
1951-55 : 
iverage price paid for feeders and stockers from USDA, Agriculiural Marketing 
Service 


i951 | 1952 1953 | 1954 — 


ttle and calves, per 100 pounds__-- $31. 80 $26.30 | $17.00} $17.90 $16. 80 


Average prices paid for hogs and beef cattle in Minnesota, 1951-55, from State- 
Federal crop and livestock reporting service 


1951 1952 1953 1954 May 1955 
Average price for hogs. - a be eeade igen $21. 40 $19. 40 | $22. 80 $23. 30 $15. 90 
Average price for beef cattle neu . ‘ 1 28. 23 | 24, 70 | 17.73 16.11 | 16. 50 


| 
| | | | 


PENNOCK Co0-OPERATIVE CREAMERY & PRODUCE CO., 
Pennock, Minn., October 15, 1955. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The board of directors and manager of the Pennock Co-operative Creamery & 
Produce Co. submit the conditions of today compared with the conditions of 5 
years ago. 

We find about 75 percent of our patrons have no ready cash for small operations 
as their income has been cut one-third, as far as the creamery is concerned. As 
of today, our overdrafts are the highest in the history of our creamery. The 
dairy products they produce do not cover the cost of the products they purchase 
such as feed, fertilizer, seed, and locker supplies. 

The morale of the farmer is low due to the fact that the operating costs are 
too high in comparison to what they receive. 


(Signed) CARL SANDBERG, President. 


STATEMENT FROM ARNOLD ACKERMANN, OF WILLMAR, MINN., MANAGER OF THE 
FARMERS UNION OIL Co. AND SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE WILLMAR FARMERS 
UNION CREDIT UNION 
The credit requests of our farm patrons in the Farmers Union Oil Co. has 

greatly increased this year over the previous years. Many of our patrons are 

unable to pay their tickets for gasoline purchases in the 4-month period required 
by the State of Minnesota for their gas-tax refund, thereby losing the tax, or 

20 percent of the purchase price of the gasoline. They do not have the money 

available and are unable to borrow the money from loaning institutions. 

Also there is a decrease in the supplies and equipment that farmers would 
normally purchase to more efficiently operate their farms if they would have 
the necessary finance. 

Our Willmar Farmers Union Credit Union, which has a limited amount of 
moneys available, does grant loans to our farm patrons to help on their credit 
needs. The applications for loans from our farm patrons has tripled this year 
over just 1 year ago; however, since our finances are limited, we are unable to 
take care of all of them. 

Since we are a farmers organization, we feel quite confident that if farmers 
were getting at least 100 percent of parity for their commodities and had low- 
interest finance available to them, that farm people would not only be able to 
operate and produce more efficiently, but also would purchase more supplies and 
equipment, thereby helping our entire economy. 


(Signed) ARNo_p ACKERMANN. 


The CuarrmMan. Mr. Kloempkin and then Mr. Lang. 
Step forward, please. 
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STATEMENT OF GORDON L. KLOEMPKIN, GLENCOE, MINN. 


Mr. Kiorempxtin. Mr. Chairman, my name is Gordon L. Kloempkin. 
[ started farming in 1949. Iam a little bit off the record here of what 
[ got on the paper. I started in 1949 because I got out of the service 
in 1947; I could not afford to start farming. I worked in Minneapolis 
for 2 years, and I started in 1949. In 1947 I lived in Minneapolis here 
until 1949. 

I rent and operate a 122-acre farm in New Auburn Township, Sibley 
County, Glencoe, Minn. 

[ operate a general type farm on which dairying is my chief source 
of income. In 1952 I had 10 head of cattle milking, in 1953, 14 head, 
and in 1954, 17 head, and I shall have 19 head milking before 1955 
is ended. 

The farm I operate has a lot of land that can only be used for dairy- 
ing. If I am to keep my income up, I must increase my herd to util- 
ize my farm. But if the price keeps dropping and production keeps 
rising where will it end? A cut in price will increase production ac- 
cording to several farmers I have talked to who have increased their 
herd by 2 or 3 cows after the support was dropped in April 1954. 

The month of September 1952 T rec eived 88 cents for butterfat. In 
April 1954, 65 cents for butterfat, and in April 1956, I’m afraid of 
another April fool’s joke like the one our dairy farmers had from our 
Secretary of Agriculture in 1954. The loss to. me in the 9 months 
following the April 1954 price cut was a $220.72 net loss. I did not 
enjoy it. 

[ raise all my own feed as my neighbors do and my cost of produc- 
tion is up. My rent has increased $122 this year over last. My milk 
trucker’s rate has stayed the same even though my income has dropped. 
New replacement machinery and machinery repairs are higher this 
year than in 1953. 

T have talked to some of my neighbors, who operate 80-, 160-, or more 
acre family farms, and all have a problem. One of them raised a few 
more hogs to make up for his loss of dairy income and you gentlemen 
here today should know how he came out with 13-cent hogs. He just 
sold them. 

A lot of young farmers I know are worried as where do we go from 
here. If prices go down some more it’s going to get rougher and a 
lot of farmers will be forced off the land. I went through the books 
of my neighbor, Mr. Clarence Emch, Glencoe, Minn., and here is what 
his books indicate. He gave me authority to use them in his name. 
He is an old-established farmer, a lot older than me. 

The loss to him after the support price was cut from April 1954 to 
April 1955 was $532.84 on butterfat and $75.08 on skim milk. His 
operating expense was up. His real-estate and property taxes in 1953 
were $350.71 and in 1954 were $571.37, an increase of $220.66. 

Figure that on to what he lost on his dairy herd and it is quite a 
sum off his netincome. That adds up to $828.58. 

I believe that the only fair solution to the situation is production 
payments directly to the farmer at not less than 90 percent of parity— 
a hundred percent is a fair share of income. 

I do not believe in modernized parity because I figured it out, and 
it does not look good enough when you get down to the bottom of the 
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page; you can drown in production, but if there is no price, you are 
done. 

[ have gone to agriculture school; I went under the GI bill. They 
taught us production, but they never t: aught us price until some little 
joker in the bac ‘k got up and said one night—he says, “What happens 

f I got the corn and I can’t sell it 2” 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Tuye. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 
Can you tell us what your investment was in personal property when 
vou went farming ? 

Mr. Kioempxin. I borrowed every cent of money I had. 

Senator Ture. I know you did, and that is the reason why I thought 
vou would give us the answer. 
~ Mr. Krormekiy. What my investment was? 

Senator Toye. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kioempkin. It cost me $12,000 to farm the first year. 

Senator Torr. To farm how many acres? 

Mr. Krormpkry. To farm 122 acres. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, there is the answer, $12,000 that the 
young man invested; and if you let the bottom go out of these prices, 
you might just as well know that young man is not going to pay the 
interest or maintain the payments. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Lang. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LANG, SECRETARY, BLUE EARTH 
COUNTY FARMERS UNION, MANKATO, MINN. 


Mr. Lane. I am William Lang, from Blue Earth County, Mankato, 
and I am the secretary of the Blue Earth County Farmers Union, and 
some of the things I say pertain to the Farmers Union and some of 
them are my own thoughts. 

I am representing the Blue Earth County Farmers Union, and wish 
to state some of the facts regarding the present price of dairy products 
and how it has affected the operator of the family size farm. 

Probably the hardest hit are the young farm families, particularly 
the young veteran who began farming a half dozen or so years ago. 
They bought their machinery and livestock at a time when dairy prod- 
ucts were 100 percent of parity. They are being squeezed out of busi- 
ness by the very low prices of the day. 

I live about 6 miles southeast of Mankato. There is only one herd 
of dairy cows between my place and Mankato. These farmers all had 
dairy herds consisting from 5 to 15 head of milk cows. Today they 
do not have any cattle because they couldn’t make money at present 
prices. They have gone into grain farming, which has helped to raise 
the grain surplus. 

If it takes between 3 and 4 acres of land to keep a cow for 1 year, 
just see how many acres have been added to grain acreage. 

I believe another thing that has lowered the consumption of dairy 
products, especially butter, was the food stamps we were issued during 
World War II. The consumer couldn't get enough butter and got 
used to using other spreads which are much cheaper than butter. They 
found that they could get along with these spreads, or by mixing them 
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with butter and get the same nutritious value as butter. Consequently, 
they have continued using these spreads. All of these things have 
caused a lower consumption of butter. I don’t believe that any amount 
of advertising is going to change this. 

The processor is being favored by the present administration. The 
consumer has received no benefits; in fact, the price of milk has gone 
up to the consumer. 

The small creamery is being forced out of business by the large 
dairies, driving out 50 or more miles to pick up the farmer’s milk. 
Most small creameries do not process milk. 

As secretary of Blue Earth County Farmers Union, I come in con 
tact with a lot of farmers, most of whom are not in favor of the flexible 
parity, nearly all of whom are in favor of 100 percent of parity on 
dairy products. 

With 100 percent of parity, you will keep the family-size farm 
intact. 

I keep a herd of milk cows of from 10 to 14 head. This is how the 
price of butterfat has dropped since 1952: 

September 1952 I received $1 per pound for butterfat. 

September 1953 I received 90 cents per pound for butterfat. 

September 1954 I received 62 cents per pound for butterfat. 

September 1955 I received 64 cents per pound for butterfat. 

You can see from these figures how the flexible parity has affected 
my income. 

Most milk in Minnesota goes into manufactured products; there- 
fore, we should be much interested in support price of butterfat. 

I contacted two of my neighbors who sell grade A milk for the 
same month. 


Month Dairy No.1 | Dairy No. 2 

September 
RE DSS in aide atd SATO be oe heey 8 eee Ee eee ed se $4. 10 HA. 23 
1953. . é y ad Pre RS ERD ee IE Te 3. 85 3. 98 
1954 Stet sel saunas Akt nett cad ati Se 3. 50 3. 49 
1955 : ee ae ctu i he aaah be noe eae a Le ee 3. 54 3. 60 


You can see from these figures the dairyman selling grade A milk 
has been hard hit too. 

The producer of grade A milk has been hurt through 75 percent 
of parity, too. Because of this he produces more milk, which must go 
into production of butter and cheese. This in turn hurts the producer 
of milk for butterfat. 

I do not go along with the Secretary of Agriculture’s plan of having 
a county agent looking over your shoulder to take the inefficient farmer 
off the farm, and putting him to work in town. If that takes place 
what is the man in town going to do for a job? I believe there are 
probably more people in town now than can be fully employed. 

In conclusion, I believe the dairyman must receive 100 percent of 
parity to meet his fixed bills, live decently, and be able to give his boys 
and girls an education. 

I think that we should have a program set up by Congress and main- 
tained, so that the farmer is not made a political football at the time 
of every State and national election. 
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If we don’t get 100 percent of parity on dairy products my belief 
s we will end up with many farmers going broke, and there will be 
many places of business closing their doors, because if the farmer is 
not prosperous, the entire economy of the country suffers. 

The CuatrMan. The next witness is Mr. Lueders. 

Your whole statement will be put into the record at this point. You 
an highlight it, if you will do so. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR LUEDERS, WACONIA, MINN. 


Mr. Lurepers. Mr. Chairman and honorable Senators of the Agri- 
‘ulture Committee, I am Arthur Lueders of Waconia, Carver County, 
Minn. I own and operate 120 acres together with my wife which we 
purchased in the spring of 1944; prior to this we had rented. My 
farming life was nearly all spent in Carver County with the exception 
of 2 years in Stearns County as manager of Sauk Lake C oop Oil As- 
sociation and 3 years in Cologne as manager of Mid-County Co-op Oil 
\ssociation, Carver County, which I pioneered and organized in 1955. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Lueders, if you desire, as I just suggested, you 

an put the whole statement in the record as though you “had read it 
ind comment on it or highlight it, if you will, because if we do not do 
that, somebody will not be heard tod: Ly. 

Mr. Luepers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My income jumped from 
$5,830 in 1944 to $10,368 in 1952; down to $8,209 in 1954. My expenses 
jumped from $4,781 in 1944 to $6,099 in 1952, and held at $6,934 in 
954. This leaves my family with only about $100 a month to main- 
tain my investment, my home, and my family. 

Repairs have gone up about 7 percent, in July. 

We hear a lot of talk about efficient farmers. They are the only 
ones that will stand on the land. W hear that from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Extension people, and so forth. Those that get their 
teeth into it do not fare so well in my community. 

A farm owned by one of these people is operated on a livestock basis 
and has only a return of 27 cents an hour. Incidentally, this herd is 
uso in the DHI Association of which I am a member, and has a 400- 
pound herd average. 

It is necessary for him, in order for him to maintain his family, to 
co and work in the canning and sugar beet factory. You should see 
thisman. He is pale, tired, and he works in the factory from 12 mid- 
night until 8 a. m., and then does his chores in the daytime. Many of 
us have to do the same thing. 

The degree of the efficiency of my farming is attested to here by a 
pamphlet that was given to me, The Dairy Facts of Carver County. 

For legislative suggestions, I have 90 percent supports, direct to the 
farmers, which would protect the small operators. 

We are in accord with the national dairy quality law, that no butter 
be sold below 90 score butter. 

I do have a protest on the ADSC county committee election board. 
This is a little outside of the dairy subject, but I protest the use of Gov- 
ernment employees to sit on the county ASC election board. This, I 
feel is unethical and undemocratic. The results of this meeting are 
attached to my statement. 

If the Federal highway system is passed, make provision that gaso- 
line used in farm tractors be exempt from the gas tax. The present 
tax costs me about $25 a year. 
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Let me say this on controls: Since the flexible price support went 
into effect, the price that the consumer pays and the price that the 
farmer gets has a wider range of margin inbetween. It has widened. 
And the farmer is down, and the consumer has remained about the 

same, in some cases it is up. My evaluation of that is this, that the 
processor and the distributor— and I have just talked to a packer here 
this morning and he tells me that for the risk that they are taking, 
they must have a bigger margin of profit. So if we had a stable or a 
90-percent price support, the risk in handling the —_ commodity 
product after it leaves the farm to the consumer, they can operate at 
a smaller margin. Their risk is not so large. For th: - risk they are 
taking a bigger margin. I wish that you would investigate it. 

Another thing that I am concerned ‘about is the statement that a 
former colleague and a fellow farmer in my county made this morning. 
I suggest to you that you investigate the bac kground of the growth. 
There are a lot of statements made with regard to DHI. T hose: Hicures 
are misused. They do not tell you the whole story. 

In the case of a herd that has 400-pound production of butterfat, 
according to DHI figures, they should have $1.20 an hour. Actually, 
the net result is only about 27 cents an hour for that man. And I agree 
with what Mr. O’Neill said this morning about unity in farm organi- 
zations. T have offered that to the president of the Farm Bureau from 
our county, that we sit down and create a public relations meeting, so 
that we can discuss the factors before the people. 

Another item that I have that I wish that you would investigate is 
the cost of administration of the ASC committees. I understand that 
the cost of administration is $20,000 in a year to distribute $12,000. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared paper of Mr. Arthur Lueders is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, honorable Senators of the Agricultural Committee, I am 
Arthur Lueders, of Waconia, Carver County, Minn. I own and operate 120 
acres together with my wife which we purchased in the spring of 1944; prior 
to this we had rented. My farming life was nearly all spent in Carver Count) 
with the exception of 2 years in Stearns County as manager of Sauk Lake 
Co-op Oil Association and 3 years in Cologne as manager of Mid-County Co-op 
Oil Association, Carver County, which I pioneered and organized in 1935. I 
also organized and served on the board of directors of Minnesota Valley Breeders 
Association, New Prague, Minn., and also Carver County REA before we merged 
with other counties to become Minnesota Valley REA. I also served as director 
of Carver County Farm Bureau, group health mutual hospital insurance, town- 
ship clerk, church and related societies, and at present chairman of Carver 
County Farmers Union. 

Our farm has 90 acres under cultivation and very rolling with many slopes 
of 45 percent—the average between 20 and 35 percent and suited primarily for 
dairying; a rotation of about one-third legumes, one-third grain, one-third corn. 

We have all necessary equipment—two tractors, choppers, picker, thresher, 
ete., deep freeze, TV, radio, modern home, and due to good soil-conservation 
practice, I feel we produce as good or better crops than others in the community 
with similar soil. As a result of this we are carrying on this place 8 milk cows, 
6 heifers, 1 brood sow, 100 chickens more than the soil-conservation production 
capability plan calls for (for degree of efficiency of dairy herd, see extension 
pamphlet). Our present livestock—26 milk cows, 16 heifers, 300 layers, 2 
brood sows; my gross income jumped from $5,830 in 1944 to $10,368 in 1952, 
and down to $8,209 in 1954. Expenses jumped from $4,781 in 1944 to $6,989 in 
1952; held at $6,934 in 1954. This leaves us with only $100 per month to main- 
tain our investment, home, and family. With labor scarce and wages up, the 
trend was to more and bigger farm machinery to save labor it meant exchange 
and custom work with neighbors. This meant more expense, higher depre- 
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ciation, more taxes, more interest; cost 6 machinery is getting so high that we 
cant’ afford to buy new. Repairs have risen 7 percent in July. 

With oats selling at auctions for 60 cents, corn at 80 cents, the application of 
fertilizer is a costly investment. 

The farm buildings all are in need of paint and repairs; stanchions should 
he replaced in the barn; we oa in need of weathertight shed for car and tractors. 
\ll this we cannot do because lack of purchasing power. 

We hear a lot of talk that only the efficient farmers will stay on the land, by 
Secretary of Agriculture, radio farm commentators, county extension people, etc. 
Those that get their feet into it don’t fare so well in my community. A farm 
owned by one of university agriculture professors operated on livestock share 
basis has 400 pounds herd average, and in farm management association has 
only a return for labor of 27 cents per hour. So I am informed by the oper- 
ator, it only is necessary for him to work in canning and sugar factories to main- 
tain his family. You should see this man, pale and tired, works in the factory 


from 12 midnight to 8 a. m., and chores in daytime and many others have to 
do the same. 


LEGISLATIVE SUGGESTIONS 

Prices: 90 percent and plus supports direct to the farmers with controls to 
protect the small operators. 

Let me say what I contend: Congress investigated changes in prices to con- 
sumer controls: Create a stable market. 


Dairy: National butter quality law that no butter grading below 90 score be 
sold as butter. 


ASC: Re county election boards—I protest the use of Government employees 


to Sit on county ASC election boards; this I feel, is unethical and undemocratic. 
(Result of meeting is attached.) 


Roads: If a Federal highway system is passed, please make provisions that 
gasoline used in farm tractors be exempt from gas tax. The present 2 cents costs 
me about $25 per year. 

To you Senators: I protest the use of Government employees to sit on county 
ACS election boards. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Luepers. Thank you. 


The CuarrMan. We will next hear from Mr. Maloney. 


STATEMENT OF ART MALONEY, CHAIRMAN, ROOT RIVER LOCAL 
FARMERS UNION, SPRING VALLEY, MINN. 


Mr. Matonry. My name is Art Maloney. I am chairman of the 
Root River Local Farmers Union in Fillmore C ounty. 

The CHarrMan. Can you not summarize your statement, please 

Mr. Mavoney. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And the whole statement will go into the record. 

Mr. Maroney. Very well, thank you. 

I own and operate 160 acres of land. We farmers are in trouble or 
else I would not be here. 

In 1952, in Spring Valley, Minn., the price for manufactured milk 
was $3.59 per hundred. In 1955, the first half of the year, it dropped 
to $2.95 a hundred which is a drop of 64 cents. 

My income has dropped accordingly. In fact, since 1952 my net 
income has dropped too. 

The reason the farmers are in trouble is due to the surpluses. 1 
have a program here as an individual farmer which I would like 
to present. 

I am appearing as a representative of the Fillmore County Farmers 
Union, but I will ‘just hand that in. 
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As an individual farmer, I recommend the dairy program aimed 
at 100 percent of parity in the market place, and reflecting fair returns 
to the farmers by the following methods: 

First, stop Government purchase of dairy products for storage 
purposes. The United States is well down in the list of consumption 
of dairy products. I believe that food bought and paid for by the 

taxpayers should be eaten by them, instead of being allowed to spoil 
x be sold at a great loss or given away. A free ‘market for dairy 
products. That is No. 2. 

Let pr ices fall to the level of the market created by the demand. 

No. 3, a Government support program to assure the family-sized 
farm not less than 10 percent below a fair price when marketing quotas 
are not used by direct payments and 1 percent above a fair price for 
each percent of farmer cut, that is, when he cuts his production, when- 
ever the Secretary of Agriculture recommends it advisable to lower 
production up to 10 percent. 

Quotas used could be based on pounds of butterfat produced 
previous years on each farm. 

And not only has milk dropped 64 cents per hundredweight at 
the local creamery, but the cost of retail milk at Spring Valley has 
risen from 17 cents a quart to 20 cents a quart in the same time. 

No. 4, increased consumption by the methods as follows: 

Expansion of the present school-lunch program. A food-stamp 
plan to enable people on relief, disabled, or people receiving social- 
ei urity or old-age pensions to secure necessary dairy products. 

And here is another article no one else has mentioned before, but it 
is the chief cause of our dairy problem here in Minnesota. Make it 
unlawful for butter substitutes to masquerade in the color of butter. 
I believe that the consumption of butter can be increased to take care 
of the present surpluses. 

For instance, the consumption of butter here in the United States 
has dropped from, I believe, 16 pounds per person to about 8 pounds 
per person. And ifthe consumption of butter were increased 2 pounds 
per person it would take care of the entire present surpluses, according 
to my calculations. 

No. 5, the soil-conservation bank in connection with other soil- 
conserving practices. Whenever it is apparent more food is being 
produced than can be consumed that would become necessary. And 
an acre set aside for this purpose could be used in the case of severe 
drought for grazing purposes. 

And I go on, dairying i is a soil-conserving practice. And if butter 
cons umption were increased 2 pounds per capita this would mean the 
comeennhae of 300 million pounds of butter per year. That would 

be the production of over 1 million dairy cattle at present rates of 
production and would give "30,000 dairy farmers a market for their 
product. This will save tons of annual topsoil, compared to soybeans 
and other crops. 

No. 6, 100 percent parity for grain. Cheap feed means overproduc- 
tion of milk or meat. I believe no grain should be shipped in here 
unless the farmers are receiving at least a fair price. 

No. 7, take farm programs out of politics by cooperation of both 
political parties. I believe that we have that here today. This would 
be achieved by allowing the farmers themselves a democratic right of 
approving a program such as this by their vote on the program itself. 
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No. 8, a balanced program for other types of farming. Not only 
is the dairy farmer in trouble, but also others. Hogs are at the lowest 
price in 11 years. 

It is impossible for farmers to maintain a decent standard of living 
and to replace buildings and implements, and I recommend at this time 
that the Government make direct pay ments to farmers to compensate 
them for the difference they are receiving for hogs, and a fair price, 
and as soon as it is possible, I recommend that a quota system lb 
approved, the same as for dairy products, and the farmers be given 
the chance to vote on it. Any farmer who does not see fit to cooperate 
would not have to do so, but would receive only the price in the free 
market. 

That concludes the statement. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Maloney is as follows :) 


Resolutions in brief adopted by Root River Local Farmers Union: 

1. Full parity to preserve the family-size farm. 

2. Acreage controls when necessary, on a graduated basis, to lessen impact on 
small farms. 

3. Application of majority vote of farmers to control production. 

4. Limitation of price-support loan to any one producer. Price supports on 
perishables designed to benefit family-size farm. 

5. Production payments to dairy farmers assuring not less than 90 to 100 
percent parity. 

6. Make illegal the use of yellow coloring in the imitation of butter. 

7. Make it illegal for a dairy to have a lower price for retail milk at a point 
farther away from its plant than its price nearer the plant—to avoid unfair 
competition. 

8. Refund of Federal gas tax to farmers on gasoline used for nonhighway agri- 
cultural purposes. Proceeds of Federal gas tax be earmarked for highway 
purposes. 

As an individual farmer I recommend a dairy program aimed at 100 percent of 
parity in the market place and reflecting fair returns to farmers by the follow- 
ing methods: 

1. Stop Government purchases of dairy products for storage purposes. The 
United States is well down the list in the consumption of dairy products and I 
believe that food bought and paid for by the taxpayers should be eaten by them 
instead of being allowed to spoil or be sold at a great loss. 

2. Free market for dairy products. Let prices fall to level in market created 
by demand. 

3. A Government-support program to assure the family-size farm not less than 
10 percent below a fair price when marketing quotas are not used, by direct pay- 
ments, and 1 percent above a fair price for each percent a farmer cuts his produe- 
tion, whenever the Secretary of Agriculture deems it advisable to lower produc- 
tion up to 10 percent. Quotas used could be based on pounds of butterfat pro- 
duced in previous years on each farm. 

Under the present flexible support system, price for manufacturing purpose 
milk has dropped from an average price of $3.59 per hundredweight in 1952 in 
this area, base price, to $2.95 per hundredweight in the first half of 1955. At 
the same time retail milk has risen from 17 per quart to 20 cents per quart. 

4. Increase consumption by the methods as follows: 

(a) Expansion of present school-lunch program. 

(b) Food-stamp plan to enable people on relief, disabled, or people receiving 
social-security or old-age pensions, to secure necessary dairy products for health. 

(c) Make it unlawful for butter substitutes to masquerade in the color of 
butter. 

I believe that the consumption of butter can be increased to take care of pres- 
ent surpluses. 

A soil-conservation bank in connection with other soil-conserving practices, 
whenever it is apparent that there is more food being produced than can be 
consumed. Acres set aside for this purpose could be used in case of a severe 
drought for grazing purposes. 

Dairying in itself is a soil-conserving practice as compared to the production 
of vegetable oils for substitutes for butter. For example if the consumption 
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of butter were increased 2 pounds per capita, it would use up 300 million pounds 
of butter. This would be the production of over 1 million dairy cattle at present 
rates of production, and would give 50,000 20-cow dairy farmers a market for 
their product. This type of farming will save millions of tons of top soil 
annually as compared to production of soybeans or other oil crops. 

6. One hundred percent parity for grain. Cheap feed is the first cause of 
overproduction of meat or milk. I believe that no grain should be shipped 
into our country unless farmers here are receiving at least a fair price. 

7. Take farm programs out of politics by cooperation of both political parties. 
This could be achieved by allowing the farmers themselves the democratic right 
of approving a program such as this by their vote on the program itself. 

8. A balanced program for other types of farming. Not only is the dairy 
farmer in trouble but also others. Hogs are at their lowest price in 11 years, 
while at the same time farm implements and necessities are at their highest 
level. It is impossible for farmers to maintain a decent standard of living 
and to replace buildings and implements depending on such a balance. I recom- 
mend at this time that the Government make direct payments to farmers to 
compensate them for the difference they are receiving for hogs and a fair price. 

As soon as is possible I recommend that a quota system be approved the same 
as for dairy products and the farmers given the chance to vote on it. 

Any farmer who does not see fit to cooperate would not have to do so but 
would receive only the price in the free market. 


The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Maloney. 
Mr. Maroney. Thank you. 
The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Mauritson. 


STATEMENT OF M. H. MAURITSON, SHELLY, MINN. 


Mr. Mavurirson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is M. H. Mauritson, and I live at Shelly, Minn. I operate a farm 
of 200 acres, with my son. Our farm is a diversified eel with 


about 60 percent of the income from dairying. Our milk goes to the 
Shelly Cooperative Creamery, which is a member of Land O’Lakes. 
The milk is all used in the production of manufactured dairy products. 
I have been president of the Shelly Cooperative Creamery for 22 years 
and have been on the board of Land O’Lakes for 3 years. In my dis- 
trict, as a director of Land O’Lakes, I have 19 member creameries. 

The Land O’Lakes Creameries is the largest cooperative of its type 
in America. It embraces approximately 100,000 dairy farmers in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota, and some in other 
States as far away as Louisiana. Land O’Lakes and its members 
manufacture and distribute butter, cheese, nonfat dried milk solids, 
ice cream, fluid milk, and various other dairy products. It also has 
some other operations, such as its equipment-sales division and its 
feed-seed-fertilizer division. It distributes dairy products throughout 
a great portion of the United States and has sales branches from 
Minneapolis to Texas, to Boston and Washington, D, C. It has done 
some business in international trade, but in recent years it has been 
practically impossible to deal with foreign countries because of the 
many complications in that field, such as will be discussed by other 
members of our committee. 

In the interests of covering the State geographically, five directors 
plan to submit testimony. In order to avoid duplication we have 
divided the subject matter, and I should like to speak on the subject 
of self-help. 

Dairy farmers have long felt the need for a stabilization program 
and are convinced that a program operated by and on behalf of dairy 
farmers would be the most logical solution. The need for support and 
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stabilization of dairy-product prices stems from the inherent char- 
teristics of the milk business. Prices paid farmers for milk and 
butterfat have been subject to wide and violent fluctuations. This 
s because milk is a bulky and perishable product which must be mar- 
cseted every day. Small surpluses send prices tumbling and, while this 
s true, we can never have enough dairy products available in all out- 
lets for consumers unless we have some surplus production. 

Dairy farmers have developed their own self-help plan for stabiliz- 
ng and supporting their own industry. There are three principal 

‘asons why we developed this plan and why we support it today : 

‘4, The present Government 75 percent support program is too low 
for dairy farmers and for the Nation. At the same time the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has stood fast in its position that it can only 
support prices at levels that will assure an adequate supply of milk. 
We do not agree that this is the only standard authorized by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 but, in spite of our efforts and in spite of the 
plight of dairy farmers, we have been unable to do much about it. 

2. Early in 1953, when the Secretary of Agriculture last supported 
prices at 90 percent of parity, he requested the industry to work out 
ts own program for stabilizing prices. We believed he meant it and 
ve accepted the responsibility. 

Most of the adverse publicity which has been aimed at discredit- 
ing 7 the price-support program, or the kind of program regardless of 
party in power, has been nba on the dairy industry. With all 
the criticism in the press it has become more and more difficult to 
increase consumption of dairy products among our city consumers. 

Under the self-help plan dairy farmers would stabilize and support 
their own prices by buying otherwise unmarketable surpluses, and 
again let me point out that a small surplus can cause a serious price 
recession in the dairy industry. The surpluses recur from time to 
i: and we can expect that they will continue to recur in the future. 

Under self-help dairy farmers would buy their own surpluses and 
sell them at home and abroad without the restrictions inherent in 
(Government operations. We know we can do it because we did do it 
before the war when we operated the Dairy Products Marketing 
Association. 

The costs of self-help would be borne by dairy farmers through 
the payment of a stabilization fee collected against all milk sold in 
commercial channels. The program would be operated on a coop- 
erative basis by a 15-man sts abiligation board appointed by the Presi- 
dent from nominees selected by milk producers. Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, as represented by its past president, John Brandt, pro- 
posed and championed the self-help plan for many years. 

The self-help plan cannot be adequately described in the short time 
allotted me at this hearing. For that reason I would like to submit 
for the record a summary of self-help as developed by the National 
Milk Producers Federation. This plan has been submitted to Con- 
gress as H. R. 2686 (Westland), H. R. 3400 (Bow), H. R. 3483 (St 
George), and 8930 (Mundt). This legislation mer its the support of 
7 Senate Agricultural Committee. We think its adoption would 
be a for ward step toward bringing about permanent improvement in 


the economic conditions of dairy farmers outside the influence of 
partisan politics. 
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(The booklet entitled “The Why and the How of the Self-Help 
Program,” submitted by Mr. Mauritson, is on file with the committee. ) 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Maurirson. Thank you. 

The CHarmman. Our next witness is Mr. Russell Peterson. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL H. PETERSON, PRESIDENT, CHISAGO 
COUNTY FARMERS UNION, SHAFER, MINN. 


Mr. Pererson. My name is Russell Peterson. I wish to present a 
statement prepared and endorsed by the Chisago County organization 
of the Farmers’ Union. We have a membership of 200 farmers. 

The problem: Farmers are up against a terrific problem. That 
fact is now generally recognized. Even Secretary Benson, who seemed 
under the impression that agriculture was over the hump, the period 
of price stabilization had arrived, and the business of farming was 
in sound condition. Even the Secretary now admits that the farmer 
is being squeezed. The farmers take-home pay is off 25 percent. Hog 
prices lowest since 1944. Debts rose 10 percent last year. He is now 
considered a poor credit risk. An economist wrote last week, “The 
farmers debts are up but his assets still exceed his liabilities.” Gen- 
tlemen, you wouldn’t wait for us to go broke before working out a 
realistic farm policy. 

Cause: Apparently farmers have been too efficient, producing too 
much, piling up surplus products that can’t be sold. Let’s look at 
the record. The United States Department of Agriculture reports 
that total farm production is going up at the rate of 1 percent per 
year. Estimates place population increase 2 percent per year. The 
Division of Commerce reports a drop in export sales of farm prod- 
ucts of 1.6 percent in the last 6 years. We, therefore, contend that 
farm production is not keeping up with population growth. Ours 
has been an exporting nation of farm products. Loss in export trade 
is like building a dam across a river. Either we must recover that 
outlet or cut production to domestic demand. 

What happened to our export trade? A national policy of pro 
tective tariffs stimulated industry and wages and salaries to an all- 
time high. With higher overhead for the farmer and greater buying 
power for the consumer, coupled with Government buying, the Ameri- 
can farmer’s products are high by the standard of foreign buyers. 
The cost of our goods, plus heavy import duties, have proven un- 
favorable to a free flow of trade. What are we going to do? Cut 
our production to domestic needs, seek to recover our export market, 
or both? 

Solution: We can do several things that, taken in a package, would, 
on a long-term basis, place the farmer on a parity in our national 
economy. 

1. Develop a two-price plan, domestic and foreign, as endorsed by 
the Grange. 

2. Reciprocal trade agreements to promote export trade. 

3. Marketing quotas. 

1. Incentive payments to family-size farms. Leaving out corpo- 
rations and big-scale operators. 

Adoption of these four proposals, fairly administered, we believe, 
would place agriculture on a parity plane with industry, labor, and 
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finance. An article in the Wisconsin Agriculture, repeated in the 
Midland Co-op, “A free market is fine, but only if industry and 
labor operate the same way.’ 

Until such time as a long-range program may be adopted, we 
urge that farm income be supported at 90 percent or more of parity. 
Payments should be made to producers as an incentive to comply with 
production and marketing quotas. 

We feel that flexible price supports are of little or no value. 

Acreage control will not lower the overall production. 

We disapprove of the national policy to add a new crop of experts 

y advise the farmer. Equally unsatisfactory is the policy of forcing 
none operators off the land. 

We do not agree that parity is a plan where everybody gets a hun- 
dred percent even break except the farmer, who should be thankful 
for 75 percent. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Peterson is as follows :) 


[am a dairyman, county commissioner from district No. 1 of Chisago County, 
and president of Chisago County Farmers Union. 

My purpose in appearing here today is to present a statement for the Chisago 
County Farmers Union. 

You perhaps know that our county is a typically rural east central Minnesota 
county, composed of small family-type farms and villages serving their agricul- 
tural areas. Our population has a high degree of civic and community spirit, 
and as a result we have been making steady progress in advancing our public 
institutions, the churches, schools, and our health and welfare facilities. Our 
people have willingly assumed the heavy tax burdens needed to provide these 
facilities and maintain them in order to have a good place to live and to raise and 
train our children to take their places in assuming their responsibilities as 
citizens of our great democracy. 

Chisago County’s chief industry is dairying, due to the type of soil and 
terrain, but we do not have practical alternatives in types of farming. As a 
consequence we have felt most keenly the impact of the lowered prices of farm 
products that have accompanied the administration’s flexible farm products sup- 
port program. The drop of the support from 90 to 75 percent for dairy products 
represented a 1624 percent decrease in the support levels, and in Chisago 
County the drop represented a loss of more than 40 percent of the dairyman’s 
take-home pay, as it occurred at a time when our national economy is still in its 
inflationary upswing with increased prices, profits, and dividends, and wages in 
other fields. The effect on the economy in our county is very serious, as the loss 
n dairy income is estimated to be more than $500,000 per year. Secondly, credit 
has tightened and debts cannot be paid off but rather tend to increase in amount. 
Thirdly, the farm plant and equipment on many farms is not being maintained 
and replaced, but is being ‘“‘made to do,” thus reducing work for those engaged 
in producing farm implements, weakening our national economy there also. 
Furthermore, farm values are dropping, and more and more farmers are being 
forced to seek supplementary employment off the farm to meet their obligations, 
thus competing with others in the labor market. In numerous other instances 
farmers are converting land to crops which is subject to serious erosion loss, in 
order to produce more to meet the obligations of these individuals, when such 
lands should be kept in cover crops as much as possible. 

These situations have developed because the American farmer has produced 
more than the present marketing system is absorbing properly so as to return 
a fair price, due to a series of favorable production years and the efficient and 
effective work of the American farmer. Tied in with this cause is the failure to 
further develop and expand our marketing facilities and system, and the con- 
tinued concentration on the part of our agricultural scientists on finding ways 
and means of increasing the productive capacity of the American farms. 

As producers we believe that some overproduction of agricultural products is 
desirable, to assure the Nation plenty of food and fiber. We do not think that 
it is just or proper for the producer to have to suffer a loss of income because he 
has provided this desirable supply. This is essentially what happens when 
farm products are sold on an unprotected, open market during periods of surplus 
production. We believe that it is in the general public interest to maintain an 
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economically strong and vigorously healthy rural economy and society built on 
our traditional family-sized farm system. So, we believe that an adequate 
national farm program should be enacted that will assure reasonable returns to 
the farmer and an adequate supply of food and fiber for the consumer at a 
minimum cost, with the farm and rural town economy in close balance with the 
rest of the Nation’s economic areas, 


It is our considered judgment that such an adequate national farm program 
should provide a minimum of 90 percent of parity to be maintained by production 
payments for producers, with a limitation of $25,000 per farmer, as has been 
suggested as reasonable, in order to not encourage growth of corporate type of 
farming operations. 

Mr. Prrerson. I wish to thank you for the fine consideration you 
have given us. You gentlemen seem to know more about our farm 
problems than we do ourselves. 

The CuHatrman. I think that we do know a lot about it. I have been 
at it for 18 years. Thank you. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you. 

The CuHarrMan. We will next hear from Mr. Nelson. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFTON NELSON, REMER, MINN. 


Mr. Newtson. Mr. Chairman, members of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, and fellow workers for a better America, I am Clifton Nelson, 
« dairy farmer, from near Remer, Minn., of the eastern part of Cass 
County, a part of the so-called cutover area. 

Our farms are small, and very few of us have modern homes. We 
heat with wood and carry water. We do have electricity most places 
and are working for a better standard of living, hoping to never have 
to give up what we do have. Most of us are ie farmers, this area 
not being suitable for other types. 

Therefore we have been most severely hurt by the price-cost squeeze 
on dairy products making our forced sale valuation on our farms, real 
and personal property combined, 50 percent or less than what it was 
only 4 years ago. If the trend is to be toward large or corporation 
farms, over 90 percent of our family-sized farms in this area will 
have to be abandoned, taking with them many of our schools, churches, 
and community activities, as there are no local industries to absorb the 
surplus labor, and probably leaving many needing relief aid. 

If the family-sized farm is to be desired, which we think is spir- 
itually, democratically, and economically most desired by the Nation, 
we, as citizens and legislators must support programs toward this end, 
such as— 

1. Assure 90-percent parity for all farm products, with production 
payments direct to low-income farmers for limited amount of goods. 

This would do the most people the most good with the least expendi- 
ture. This would guard against farms specializing in a product on 
which parity had been figured too high. 

2. Divert some defense spending from military stockpile to a stock- 
pile of foodstuffs to assure amply supply in all emergencies. 

To insure against shortages in case of war, drought, plagues, and 
so forth. 

To promote peaceful relations with other nations in need. 

Foodstuffs do not become obsolete as does military goods—a wiser 
investment. 

This would be done in connection with price support. 
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3. Help through low-interest rate loans during a crisis, with limited 
mount per farmer. 

4. Better producer-consumer relations through Government-led 
farmer advertisement. 

5. Curb farm-to-market price spread. 

6. Give farmers more adequate access to information and training 
o make his small farm efficient. 

For example: To publish a catalog listing pamphlets and informa- 
tion that is available to the farmer and where and how to get it. 

This program should not cause any hardship on any other group, 
suit a more stable national economy and lower overall food prices to 
the consumer. 

These ideas and sentiments seem to be rather unanimously expressed 
by my fellow farmers. 

Farmers in this area are rapidly organizing and pressing for im- 
mediate action for a new and better farm program. Therefore all 
representatives for these people should state firmly and fight for a 
vood farm program and no doubt they will find the farm vote accord- 
ing to their actions. 

I assure you that the farmers are very deeply concerned with what 
1appens to ‘his hard-earned establishment and his future. 

rhe CuarrMAN. Thank you. 

Mr, Netson. Thank you. 

(Resolution submitted by Mr. Nelson is as follows :) 

Whereas the small farmer is faced with ruination because of the constant 
drop in prices of his products; and 

Whereas a fair share of the national income going to the farmers would 
henefit the whole economy: and 

Whereas the dairy farmers in this area are already severely hurt: Therefore 
e if 

Resolved, That the Trelipe Farmers Union Local, meeting October 10, 1955, 
csoes on record urging the Senate Committee on Agriculture to take immediate 
steps to place a Federal floor, based on full parity, under all farm prices. 

The above resolution was adopted October 10, 1955. 

CLIFTON NELSON, President. 
Bina Sumption, Secretary. 


The CHarrmMan, We will next hear from Mr. Pappenfuss. 


STATEMENT OF VIC PAPPENFUSS, WINONA, MINN. 


Mr. Parpenruss. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Vie Pappenfuss, of. Winona, Minn., and that is all I will have to 
say for myself. 

I do have some statements that I do not think have been touched 
on this afternoon and, therefore, I would like to have you listen to 
those. i 

My statement is divided into two parts: The first part will bring to 
you three measures that can be taken to correct unfair burdens on 
agriculture which do not require legislation, but only administrative 
action. 

The second part is a plan for an agricultural stabilization fund, 
which will become self-sustaining as soon as the present accumulated 
surpluses are liquidated. 

Now going back to the first part of my report : 

64440-56—pt. 28 
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The 15-percent increase in freight rates on agricultural products 
was granted to the railroads during the war, as an emergency measure, 
and was slated to expire this year, but has recently been indefinitely 
extended by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This amounts to 
a direct tax of many millions of dollars against an industry in distress 
in favor of a prosperous industry. 

This increased freight rate should be suspended now, as was origi- 
nally specified, and will give an immediate boost of many million 
dollars to the farmer’s relative economic position. 

Second. Farm real-estate property is being assessed at a much 
higher percent of its actual sale value than city real-estate property. 
In some counties this variation is as much as 80 percent. The depart 
ment of education has a recent survey, showing this discrepancy in 
the various counties and communities, and prompt steps can and 
should be taken to equalize this unfair condition. 

Third. Farmers are now paying a 2-cent-a-gallon Federal tax on 
the gasoline used in farm tractors. This Federal gas tax was im- 
posed at a time when most gasoline was used in cars on the road, and 
has not been raised. With the increase in the cost of roads, the tax 
on gas burned on the highways could well be raised accordingly, and 
the tax on gas used in farm tractors should be suspended. This Fed- 
eral tax of 2 cents a gallon amounts to a 12-percent tax on the farmer’s 
power and the State tax in Minnesota is 5 cents a gallon, and must be 
paid by farmers at the time of purchase, many times with borrowed 
money—and he doesn’t get his refund for several months, so the State 
is using his money during this time, with no benefit to him. 

This situation could be corrected by coloring the gasoline sold for 
nonhighway purposes and not collecting the farm tractor gas tax in the 
first place. 

So much for direct benefits. 

The second part of my talk deals with a plan to restore farm prices 
to parity with respect to producers of all agricultural commodities. 

I can see no reason in expecting farmers to accept less than a fair 
price, or parity price, for the products they raise, and which the 
country needs, in relation to what farmers pay for goods and services. 

On the other hand, we see no reason why surpluses should be sup- 
ported and thus surplus production be encouraged. 

I propose that figures available from the Department of Agricul- 
ture be used to determine the annual production estimated to be needed 
by this country for use, reserves, and export, and this figure be divided 
into marketing quotas among producers who have a historical market- 
ing base for each product. 

This historical marketing base or allotment could be supported at 
parity price by paying the farmer who cooperates in this plan the dif- 
ference between what his products bring in the open market and the 
full parity price. 

The agriculture stabilization fund would be started by a grant from 
the Government in an amount sufficient to last until the present. sur- 
pluses are used up or disposed of—they might just as well be disposed 
of promptly, instead of continuing storage payments on them, and we 
recommend Senator Humphrey’s food-stamp plan as being a good one 
to assist in disposing of these surpluses. f 

The fund would be maintained by a 5-percent assessment on prod- 
ucts coming to market in each category likely to be in surplus or under 
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marketing quotas. The assessment would be made against all mar 
ketings, whether the producer is a cooperator or not, but cash benefits 
would go only to those producers who hold their production in line 
with their allotments. 

Imported products would pay an assessment equal to the difference 
in their cost at the port of entry and the parity price. 

This plan will not encourage a producer to jump from one crop to 
another, in trying to make up in some other crop, for the reduction 
which his marketing quota will take from his regular income, and will 
vet the Government out of the surplus supporting business at the 
earliest possible moment. 

This concludes the part of my talk devoted to the agricultural 
stabilization fund. 

[ have one other suggestion : 

In the event a land-rental plan is offered, to build up or maintain 
the potential surplus production within the soil, then the productive 
capacity of land offered for rent should be rented, rental based on 
what it can produce in the way of surplus. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the opportunity of appearing here. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Parprenruss. Thank you. 

Senator Ture. I just wanted to say, Mr. Pappenfuss, to you, you 
referred to the refund on gasoline used in farm tractors. There is 
such a bill pending in Congress at the present time, and I am one of 
the coauthors of the bill. 

Mr. Parpenruss. That is good news. 

Senator Toye. We shall do our utmost. 

The Cuarman. Thank you. 

Mr. Pappenruss. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. John Peterson. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. PETERSON, HUGO, MINN. 


Mr. Prererson. Gentlemen of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
we farmers in the dairy business have enjoyed freedom in operating 
our farms for as long as I can remember and are still enjoying that 
freedom. I am not in favor of a program that is very apt to take 
those freedoms away from us. A return to high, rigid price supports 
on dairy products would only mean a temporary price advantage, and 
in the long run, we would be worse off than we now are. The increase 
in production that such a program would cause would eventually lead 
to either marketing quotas or piling up of dairy products in storage. 
You cannot build up markets by taking the things you have to sell off 
the markets. The efficient dairy farmer can stay in business and make 
a go of dairying under the protection offered by the flexible system of 
price supports. High, rigid price supports will not necessarily keep 
the inefficient operator in business. Many farmers went broke under 
high, rigid supports. 

As you know, dairy farmers have been through some hard times be- 
fore, with milk down to about 60 cents a hundred at one time. Many 
farmers stuck it out and it wasn’t easy. The dairy farmers looked 
uhead to the days when they would be able to sell their milk at a more 
acceptable price. 
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Now we have our own dairy products promotion campaign going— 
the American Dairy Association is getting results. Now, it would be 
unfair for the Government to promote competition for this group of 
farmers who have done such a good job of working to solve their own 
problems. If high, rigid supports were to return you would see 
wealthy people with money to throw around jumping into the busi- 
ness, and who would benefit from the increased price? The small 
farmer cannot afford to jump from one kind of farming to another. 
He needs a steady market that will expand and you will not expand 
markets by keeping what you have to sell in storage. 

I think the milk program being carried on in the schools is a won- 
derful thing, and the kids are forming milk-drinking habits that will 
live with them for many years. Those kids in the schools are our 
future markets and they will hand down their milk-drinking habits 
to their own kids, and so on down the line. I think the dairy farmers 
can look forward to better things and their initiative should be re- 
warded and not penalized by unfair legislation. 

I do not want the dairy farmers to get into a position where they 
are forced to look to the Government for handouts to keep going and 
politicians should not use their free-spending tactics to promote their 
party. 

In the month of September, we received about 814 cents a quart for 
3.5 milk delivered to Minneapolis. Compare that with the price con- 
sumers are paying for milk and you will see what is keeping con- 
sumption down and surpluses up. People employed in distributing 
milk are pricing milk off the tables of the laboring people. The 
farmers are doing their share in producing cheap milk. 

Our troubles are not the fault of flexible price supports. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Our next witness is Mr. Rohe. 


STATEMENT OF FRED M. ROHE, PRESIDENT, TWIN CITY 
MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Rone. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement here that is dif- 
ferent from any of them that were put in today. With your permis- 
sion I will read it. It will not take very long. 

The Cuarrman. All right, let us hear it. 

Mr. Rone. Because I represent dairymen, I will confine my remarks 
to that branch of farming. 

My name is Fred M. Rohe. I am a dairy farmer and president of 
Twin City Milk Producers Association, an organization of several 
thousand dairy farmers supplying a major portion of the fluid milk 
for the Minneapolis-St. Paul market. Therefore, because I represent 
dairymen, I will confine my remarks to that branch of farming. 

First of all, I wish to state that our association is in favor of Fed- 
eral milk-marketing orders, and at the present time we are opposed 
to any change in the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. 

The Federal marketing order existing in this area since 1945 has 
proven to be mutually beneficial to both the producers and the con- 
sumers. Prior to its inception, conditions confronting the producer 
on this market were chaotic, unstable, and very unsatisfactory, and 
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‘onsumers Were not assured of adequate supplies. Since its inception 
the market has become stabilized, one which is in the interest of con- 
sumers, dealers, and producers alike. 

Our Federal milk-marketing order is designed only to fix minimum 
prices to the producers who assume the responsibility and work daily 
to supply milk for the market. It also assures the producer that 
his market will not be affected by activities on the distributive and 
merchandising front. Without this assurance, the dairy farmer is 
extremely vulnerable to the “kickback” that comes as a part of price 
wars, et cetera—the cut which is always passed on to him as being “in 
his own interest.” 

A reasonable price relationship between milk produced for a fluid 
market and milk produced for manufacturing purposes should be 
that which will assure an adequate supply of pure and wholesome milk. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act of 1937 made possible the pro- 
mulgation of Federal milk orders, and, although they may not be 
100 percent perfect, I would strongly recommend that our efforts be 
directed toward improvement of existing orders within the frame- 
work of present legislation, rather than tampering with the act 
itself, which might very well react to the detriment of all dairy 
farmers the Nation over. 

For the present we should be building a program to improve the 
position of producers of manufacturing milk rather than tearing 
down the effectiveness of our Federal market order program. Misery 
may like company, but dairymen in general, I am sure, would enjoy 
less of that misery 1 rather than more of it. 

One criticism we often hear of market orders is that they are too 
technical and complicated. In reply to that criticism, let me say 
that they are only complicated because the milk business is compli 
cated—and not: because of legislation involved. The whole industry 
is suffering from growing pains as a result of progress in production. 
quality, and sales. 

Because of the many extremely complicated aspects of our present 
milk-marketing system, I request that the committee accept this very 
informative statement made before the House Agricultural Dairy 
Subcommittee on April 28, 1955, by J. P. Mason, director of the divi- 
sion of economics of the National Milk Producers Federation. 

Time allotted to me will not permit a discussion of rigid or flexible 
price supports, but I do wish to quote from my report to the member- 
ship of Twin City Milk Producers Association at their annual meet- 
ing, November 1954, which adequately expresses our present think- 
ing on this subject: 

We are now well along in the second year of declining dairy prices. It is ex- 
ceedingly discouraging to a dairy farmer to be up against a steadily falling 
market, when everything he has to buy is as high or higher in price than it was 
2 years ago. That being true, all of the price decline has to come out of any 
net gain over the cost of production that he may have. Some of these price 
declines were the result of economic forces, and part of them were the result of 
i drop in price supports of dairy products from 90 to 75 percent of parity. 

Without entering into a discussion of the relative merits of rigid or flexible 
price supports, to me it seems the question is not whether 90 percent of parity 
is too high, or 75 percent of parity too low, but it is this—if a certain portion 
of the Nation’s farmers are operating under a support program, is it fair and 
equitable to an important segment of those farmers to force them to operate 
under a handicap to the extent of 15 percent of parity? 
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I think the dairy farmers are entitled to voice a sharp and bitter protest aguinst 
an unfair situation of that kind. I feel that I am voicing the opinion of a 
vast majority of the Nation’s dairymen when I say that the dairy industry was 
the victim of one of the most outstanding acts of rank discrimination that any 
group of farmers was ever subjected to at any time in the history of our Na 
tion. The dairyman was made the whipping boy for all the faults of the farm 
program. The amount and value of dairy products in the hands of CCC was 
headlined out of all proportion to the real relative value of dairy products in 
comparison to other farm products held by CCC 


We are greatly concerned regarding the problem confronting the 
American farmer, especially the dairy farmer, who is caught in the 
jaws of an economic vise consisting of const: antly rising costs in the 
production of milk and the failure of prices to reflect those increased 
costs. 

The National Milk Producers Sune an organization of na- 
tionwide dairy cooperatives, has devoted a great deal of time and 
effort in the development of a self-help ole in for the dairy industry. 
We recommend this plan to you and ask you to study it carefully and 
give it sympathetic consideration. 

The Cuarrman. You are not giving us anything new. 

Mr. Rone. O. K., then T will quit right now, I would not want to 
impose on you. 

The Cuarrman. If you have something new, we will be glad to 
hear you, but you have not given us any thing new. 

(The prepared statement -of J. P. Mason, director, division of eco- 
nomics, National Milk Producers Federation, submitted by Mr. Fred 
M. Rohe, is on file with the committee. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rohe, you may submit your statement and it 
will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Rone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. F. M. Rohe is as follows:) 


My name is Fred M. Rohe. I am a dairy farmer and president of Twin City 
Milk Producers Association, an organization of several thousand dairy farmers 
supplying a major portion of the fluid milk for the Minneapolis-St. Paul market. 
Therefore, because I represent dairymen, I will confine my remarks to that 
branch of farming. 

First of all, I wish to state that our association is in favor of Federal milk 
marketing orders, and at the present time we are opposed to any change in the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. 

The Federal market order existing in this area since 1945 has proven to be 
mutually beneficial to both the producers and the consumers. Prior to its 
inception, conditions confronting the producer on this market were chaotic, 
unstable, and very unsatisfactory, and consumers were not assured of adequat: 
supplies. Since its inception the market has become a stabilized one which is 
in the interest of consumers, dealers, and producers alike. 

Our Federal milk marketing order is designed only to fix minimum prices to 
the producers who assume the responsibility and work daily to supply milk f« 
the market. It also assures the producer that his market will not be affected 
by activities on the distributive and merchandising front. Without this assur- 
ance, the dairy farmer is extremely vulnerable to the kickback that comes as a 
part of price wars, etc.; the cut which is always passed on to him as being in his 
own interest. 

A reasonable price relationship between milk produced for a fluid market and 
milk produced for manufacturing purposes should be that which will assure an 
adequate supply of pure and wholesome milk. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act of 1987 made possible the promulgation of 
Federal milk orders, and, although they may not be 100 percent perfect, I would 
strongly recommend that our efferts be directed toward improvement of existing 
orders within the frame work of present legislation, rather than tampering with 
the act itself, which might very well react to the detriment of all dairy farmers 
the Nation over. 
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For the present we should be building a program to improve the position of 
producers of manufacturing milk rather than tearing down the effectiveness of 
our Federal market order program. Misery may like company, but dairymen in 
general, I am sure, would enjoy less of that misery rather than more of it. 

One criticism we often hear of market orders is that they are too technical and 
complicated. In reply to that criticism, let me say that they are only complicated 
because the milk business today is complicated, and not because of legislation 
involved. The whole industry is suffering from growing pains as a result ot 
progress in production, quality, and sales. 

Because of the many extremely complicated aspects of our present milk mar- 
keting system, I request that the committee accept this very informative state 
ment made before the House Agricultural Dairy Subcommittee on April 28, 1955, 
by J. P. Mason, director of the division of economics of the National Milk 
Producers Federation. 

Time allotted to me will not permit a dicussion of rigid or flexible price sup- 
ports, but I do wish to quote from my report to the membership of Twin City 
Milk Producers Association at their annual meeting, November 1954, which 
adequately expresses our present thinking on this subject: 

“We are now well along in the second year of declining dairy prices. It is 
exceedingly discouraging to a dairy farmer to be up against a steadily falling 
market, when everything he has to buy is as high or higher in price than it was 2 
years ago. That being true, all of the price decline has to come out of any net 
gain over the cost of production that he may have. Some of these price 
declines were the result of economic forces, and part of them were the result of 
a drop in price supports of dairy products from 90 to 75 percent of parity. 

“Without entering into a discussion of the relative merits of rigid or flexible 
price supports, to me it seems the question is not whether 90 percent of parity is 
too high, or 75 percent of parity too low, but it is this—if a certain portion of the 
Nation’s farmers are operating under a support program, is it fair and equitable 
to an important segment of those farmers to force them to operate under a handi- 
cap to the extent of 15 percent of parity? 

“T think the dairy farmers are entitled to voice a sharp and bitter protest 
against an unfair situation of that kind. I feel that I am voicing the opinion of 
a vast majority of the Nation’s dairymen when I say that the dairy industry was 
the victim of one of the most outstanding acts of rank discrimination that any 
group of farmers was ever subjected to at any time in the history of our Nation. 
The dairyman was made the whipping boy for all the faults of the farm program. 
rhe amount and value of dairy products in the hands of CCC was headlined out of 
all proportion to the real relative value of dairy products in comparison to other 
farm products held by CCC.” 

We are greatly concerned regarding the problem confronting the American 
farmer, especially the dairy farmer, who is caught in the jaws of an economic 
vise consisting of constantly rising costs in the production of milk and the failure 
of prices to reflect those increased costs. 

The National Milk Producers Federation, an organization of nationwide dairy 
cooperatives, has devoted a great deal of time and effort in the development of a 
self-help plan for the dairy industry. We recommend this plan to you and ask 
you to study it carefully and give it sympatheic consideration. 

I would like at this time to take advantage of an opportunity to express my 
sincere appreciation of the efforts of the Agriculture Committees of both House 
and Senate to improve the present deplorable condition of the dairy farmer. 
Legislation relative to the brucellosis and school-milk programs are prime 
examples of effective and positive action. 

In conclusion, I am going to direct a few brief remarks to Congress as a whole, 
and desire it to be understood that the Agriculture Committee of both Houses are 
definitely excepted from these remarks. 

Why is it necessary for cooperative organizations at practically every session 
of Congress to have to fight proposed passage of tax laws devised to greatly harm 
or even destroy cooperative organizations? 

Why must the dairy industry be on constant alert to oppose attempts to open 
our markets to the entrance of foreign dairy products of which we already have 
a domestic surplus? 

Must we always fear that our dairy industry is not in the traditional category 
of industries that are entitled to the domestic market to the fuli extent of their 
ability to supply it? 

Why is it so difficult to get clear-cut, definite, and positive laws to protect the 
dairy industry and the consuming public from fraud in the form of imitation dairy 
products? 
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Why appropriate millions of dollars for soil conservation and give the dairy 
industry so much left-handed consideration. The dairy farmer is the Nation’s 
greatest single force in soil conservation, but he must constantly fight against 
imitation of his product and fraud in the sale of it. 

Why give to the manufacturers of oleomargarine the right to use the histori 
yellow color of butter in their product? 

After giving imitations the right to use the established color of butter, laws 
and rules were formulated to govern the packaging and sale of this imitation 
product to protect the consuming public from fraud. 

Then why appropriate an amount of money so insufficient that it is impossible 
for the enforcing agency—the Federal Food and Drug Department—to make even 
a decent token effort in the enforcement of these laws? 

When we consider all these things and many more which the dairy farmer has 
to contend with, is it any wonder the dairy industry has a problem? 


The CHAIRMAN. Our next witness is Mr. Rach. 


STATEMENT OF FRED RACH, BERTHA, MINN. 


Mr. Racu. My paper is very short. 

The Cuarrman. That is very well. We are glad to hear anybody 
who has something new to give us, even though we have been here for 

over 6 hours. We are glad to be here. 

Mr. Racu. It is really not so new, but it is very short. 

I am a farmer in Todd County, which is mostly dairying. And 
from my experience I find that most of the good, or I should say, the 
efficient dairy farmers do not want price support on dairy products, 
as they want to produce for consumption and not for Government 
storage. 

I also believe that high rigid supports on other crops is harmful 
to the dairy business as diverted acres will be put into grasses and 
will lead these farmers to go into the dairy business. 

We have tried high rigid supports and have found out that it was 
a mistake. Why should we make the same mistake again ? 

In Todd County, from the information I can get, less than 5 percent 
of the farmers can stay in the corn allotment, because the farms are 
small, and the allotment is so small, that after they fill their silos, they 
do not have any corn to sell. 

They are paying taxes so that the big farmers can get a high price 
for their corn. I think it is putting the small farmer out of business, 
instead of helping him. _ I do not believe in controls because I believe 
in America, not in socialism. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Racu. Thank you. 

The Cuarman. We will next hear from Mr. Ranum. 


STATEMENT OF ART RANUM, STARBUCK, MINN. 


Mr. Ranum. My name is Art Ranum. Iam from Starbuck, Minn., 
where I farm 440 acres, mostly dairying. My milk goes to the Star- 
buck Cooperative Creamery, which is a member of Land O’Lakes 
Creameries. The milk is used for manufacturing purposes, princi- 
pally, butter and nonfat dry-milk solids. I have been on the Star- 
buck board in the past for 27 years, and am now on the board of di- 
rectors of Land O’Lakes Creameries representing the 13th District. 
There are 14 creameries in the district shipping to Land O’Lakes 
(‘reameries. 
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I want to address my remarks to some of the programs which have 
been used to help eliminate the dairy surplus and which we think 
should be expanded and made permanent. 

Of first importance is the special school milk program. This pro- 

gram was a logical approach to widening the market for milk in its 
highest return ‘form to dair y farmers and at the same time is instilling 
cood food-consuming habits for our younger generation. This will 
prove of benefit to the dair y industry for a long time. We commend 
( ‘ongress for adopting this program and authorizing the use of $50 
million per year for last year and this year for the special school 
milk program. This program is a visib le success, both for farmers 
ind for city people. Thousands of schools and schoolchildren are 
participating in the program, and substantial amounts of milk have 
been used which otherwise would have added to the Government 
stockpile. ‘The outlook for this program this year is for more par- 
ticipation by more schools and more children. We think, however, 
that this program should be made permanent and that the funds avail- 
ible should be increased to approximately $75 million so that all chil 
dren will be able to benefit from it. 

Surplus disposal: We believe that the donation of dairy products 
from Government inventories to schools, institutions, and for domestic 
welfare in this country and in foreign countries is one of the most con- 
structive uses that can be made of our dairy-products inventory. The 
lower stockpiles in Government hands are an evidence of the success - 
this program. Where possible this program should be intensified i 
order to hasten the day when dairy producers of this country will no 
longer have the price-depressing Influence of Government-owned 
stocks hanging over their heads. Furthermore, we feel that Congress 
might we 1] authorize experimental programs by the Department of 
\gric ulture to determine the feasibility of some kind of family milk 
program for low-income people. It is estimated that 7 million persons 
would be eligible for a program of this type and that it could serve 
not only to improve their diets but also to remove substantial quan 
tities of milk and dairy products from the market. 

Military and veterans: We commend Congress for authorizing the 
use of CCC funds for expanding the consumption of milk in our mili- 
tary establishments and in the facilities of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The worth of this program is comparable in a general sort of 
way with the special school milk program. Each pint of milk or dairy 
products utilized in these forms contributes toward reducing dairy 
ak pluses and restoring better markets for milk producers. 

Brucellosis: Reports sof the Department of Agriculture show that we 
have made exc ellent progress toward the elimination of brucellosis 
among our cattle. I know that the program has been effective in Min- 
nesota and that the cattle removed have also lessened surplus stocks of 
dairy products. We feel that the brucellosis program should be con- 
tinued and enough money appropriated to carry out the program until 
such time as the threat of brucellosis has been w iped out. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ranum. Thank you. 

The CHatrMan. We will next hear from Mr. Ripka. 

Mr. Jonnson. My name is Ralph Johnson. 

The Cuarrman. Are you taking the place of Mr. Ripka? 
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Mr. Jounson. I am an alternate for him. 
The CuarrMan. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH JOHNSON, MORA, MINN. 


Mr. Jonnson. I milk 33 cows. In the last 17 months I have pro- 
duced 356,800 pounds of milk. I figure that the cut in my parity level 
of 5 percent amounts to $570 and that the 15-percent cut amounts to 
$1,240. That cut cost me $1,810, which is an average of $105 a month 
over a 17-month period. 

[ think we should have at least 90 percent of parity with production 
controls, to take the Government out of the storage business, and to 
make direct payments to the farmers. 

I think the dairy farmer should expect to do something in return 
for the direct payments. He should have no payment to a producer 
who produces undergrade milk. 

The executive farmer, the vice president farmer, and your dinner- 
pail farmer should not be e ligible for payments. They can still farm, 
if they want to. 

Our American Dairy Association program should be attached to it, 
to keep the dairy producer paying his share in the advertising cam- 
paign. 

Thank you. 

The CHarman. Thank you. 

Mr. JouHnson. Thank you. 

(Results of poll of Mora Co-op Creamery producers were submitted 
by Mr. Johnson as follows :) 


MINNESOTA DAIRY QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. How many milk cows do you have in your herd today? 

How many in 1954? 

How many in 1953? 

2. In the coming year do you plan to increase production? 

Decrease production? 

Keep it about same? 

Sell out your herd? —__- 

3. Under Benson, the milk parity level has been cut 5 percent and the price- 
support level 15 percent. Has this 20 percent cut been reflected in your milk 
or cream check? Yes___--- 

If so, estimate the aVerage loss per month: 

4. Indications are that the 1955 milk surplus will be equal to about 6 percent 
of the total marketings by farmers. In exchange for a guaranty of production 
payments to assure you a full 90 percent of parity return, would you be willing 
to restrict your marketings by 6 percent. Yes___-_-- ‘ 

5. What kind of a price support program do you favor for dairy products? 

(a) Present Benson program: 75 percent of parity supports set by Secretary 
of Agriculture and operated through Government purchases and storage. 

(b) Proposed program of 90-percent supports operated through production 
payments to the farmer with provision for marketing quotas when necessary, 
subject to approval by vote of producers. 

(c) Proposed self-help plan with farmer taking the loss when market price 
falls below support level. 

(d) No support program at all. 

(e) Other (specify) 


Signed: 
Name___ sedhecapitiheiincscda oni i tpttatina ce IR iach ce ek ee Bee 
My farm is located in county 
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125 CARDS TABULATING 
50 plan to increase 

5 plan to decrease 

70 plan to remain the same 

93 favor 90 percent support program 

7 favor present Benson program 

+ favor self-help program 

5 favor no support 

3 favor other program 

88 would restrict marketing 6 percent for 90 percent parity return 
29 voted ‘“‘No” for the above statement 

1,815 cows reported on cards (1955) 

1,678 cows reported on cards (1954) 

137 cows increase over last year 

8.2 percent increase for 125 farmers 


The CHarRrMan. We will next hear from Mr. Schimenek. 


STATEMENT OF KARL SCHIMENEK, PRESIDENT, ARROWHEAD 
CO-OP CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, BRULE, WIS. 


Mr. Scutmenek. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Karl Schimenek, residing in the county of Douglas, State of 
Wisconsin, approximately 10 miles from Superior. 

I am and have been a dairy farmer for more than 15 years, devoting 
my entire time and effort to farming. I milk on the average 30 cows, 
which is considerably more than most dairy farmers within the area 
in which I live. 

I am and have been for the past several years a director of the 
Arrowhead Cooperative Creamery Association, and at the present 
time serve as its president. It is an association composed of 1,200 
dairy farmers in northeastern Minnesota and northwestern Wisconsin, 
through which they market their products in the form of milk, cream, 
ice cream, butter, cheese, buttermilk, chocolate milk, dry milk powder, 
eggs, and other dairy and farm products. 

The total sales for 1955, as estimated, will be close to $5 million. 
The greater portion of the fluid-milk sales are in the Federal order 
market, commonly referred to as Duluth, Superior, and Cloquet, com 
prising of the following areas: 

In Minnesota, Aitkin, Carlton, Itasca, Pine, and St. Louis Counties: 
and in Wisconsin; Ashland, Bayfield, Burnett, Douglas, and Iron 
Counties, such order having been in effect since May 5, 1941. 

Immediately prior to that time there was an abnormally large sur 
plus of milk on our market. It was being distributed by both coop 
erative associations and proprietary handlers. Milk was purchased 
on a flat-price basis, and those with the least proportion of surplus 
ubove their fluid sales gained a competitive advantage over other han 
dlers. This placed the cooperatives, including Arrowhead, at a dis 
advantage with proprietary handlers because the cooperatives had to 
receive the milk of all of its members, a large part of which had to 
be manufactured into surplus products. The Federal milk order with 
the classified pricing provisions changed the situation and put all 
handlers on the same cost basis in procuring supplies of milk for fluid 
distribution ; thus the order was responsible for properly proportion 
ing the necessary costs of carrying the area’s surplus milk. 
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During the first few years of the order’s operation the number of 

producer-handlers declined from 109 to 32, which no doubt was caused 
be the creation of a stable and continuous market for producers, which 
encouraged the producer-handler to discontinue their distribution of 
milk and to market it through the cooperative association. Since 
then they have been further reduced from 32 to 5, due largely to mar 
keting regulations established by State law. 

Ever since the establishment of the Federal order in our area we 
have been fortunate enough to have a very orderly market. The con- 
sumer has been assured of an adequate supply of good high- quality 
milk, which I feel is, at least to some extent, responsible for the fact 
that the per capita consumption of milk in Duluth, Superior, and 
Cloquet is either the highest or second highest in the entire United 
States. 

By comparison, an area in which no Federal market order exists, 
immediately to the north of the Duluth, Superior, Cloquet Federal 
market area, and often referred to as the Iron Range has exactly the 
opposite situation. The cities do not restrict sales to grade A milk, 
there is no inspection of the farms, and very little assurance for the 
consumer of anything, except that the milk has been pasteurized. 

Dairy farming as an industry is frightfully declining, due largely 
to the fact that they have no assurance of a market for their milk 

r the prices to be received, and therefore, they have refused to make 
any improvements on their farm or to invest money in the facilities 
necessary to provide grade A milk. The public, therefore, is depend 
ent upon supplies being delivered from other areas, as far as 200 miles 
away. The farmers in that particular region who are still continuing 
in the dairy business have some help in obtaining a Federal order for 
their area. At the time that the order was established for Duluth 
and Superior, 95 percent of the eligible farmers favored the issuance 
of the order. 

As president of Arrowhead, I feel that I am thoroughly familiar 
with the thoughts of our membership and that practically 100 percent 
of them are desirous and anxious that the Federal milk marketing 
order remain in effect, and that Congress take no action that would 
impair their effectiveness or their continuance. I might also add 
that I have contact with producers and farmers other than those that 
are members of the Arrowhead, and they all express the same senti- 
ment, namely, “We desire to operate our dairy farms under a Federal] 
milk market order.” 

Although the organization I represent, namely, Arrowhead Coop- 
erative Creamery, is primarily interested in the Federal milk market 
order, I would like to add that they as members, as well as the other 
dairy farmers in our area, are also deeply concerned about price 
supports. 

Our country, according to all reports, is enjoying a period of ex- 
treme prosperity. The stock market is booming, on the basis of ex 
ceptional earnings: wages of laborers have been constantly increasing. 
and the farmer in a class by himself is being forced to accept a very 
substantial reduction in income. 

It seems to us that the Government is vitally interested in the food 
supply of the Nation, and as such, justified in taking whatever steps 
are necessary to guarantee the same. With that justification for price 
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supports we, who are making our living from dairy farming, feel 
that we are entitled to exactly the same type of consideration as any 
other type of farmer, and if one class or group is entitled to Govern 
ment aid, so is the other. 

We farmers appreciate that this, as well as some of the other prob 
lems which will be faced by your committee, are highly technical ones, 
about which we do not consider ourselves qualified to speak, but 
through our various associations, expert technicians, and counsel have 
been engaged to prepare and present our views to you and I hope that 
they w ill be accepted as truly represents itive of us. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Schimenek. 

Mr. ScurmeneK. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. We will next hear from Mr. Seath. 


STATEMENT OF LESLIE SEATH, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


Mr. Searu. Mr. Chairman, what I want to say to you is this: People 
do not buy any more. After the Government has taken $7 billion away 
from them, either borrowing it or taxing it away from them to buy 
up farm surpluses, they will have to buy less, and as they buy less, 
less raw materials are going to enter the economy and less new capital 
is going to enter the capit al system. The people will have less money 
with which to buy. There will be less work. The people are going 
to be out of work. And for that reason, the more you buy in sur pluses, 
the deeper in you get. 

The farmer for the last 20 years has been willing to let the Govern- 
ment do that. He has been willing to have the Government take the 
people’s money away from them, to buy those surpluses, but as he 
does that, he destroys the buying power of the people. And as he 
destroys the buying power of the people, he is destroying himself. 
And when he destroys the people and destroys himself, what have we 
got left ? 

If it is right and proper to support the price of farm commodities 
to buy that which the people did not want to buy, is it not just as fair 
and just as right to buy what the merchant cannot sell, because the peo- 
ple did not want it? And if it is right to buy from the merchant, is 
it not just as right to buy from the manufacturer what the manu- 
facturer cannot sell ? 

If you are going to start to take money away from the people to 
buy all of those things that the people do not buy, you are going to 
take so much money away from the people that the “y will not be able 
to buy anything. And when you do that, and no raw materials are 
entering the economy, no new capital enters the capital system, and 
instead of printing dollars you will be printing coupons, just as they 
are doing in Russia that are good for 2 2 pounds of butter and what not. 

Senator Youne. I know the time is getting late, but another half 
minute will not hurt. 

If this farm price situation continues to get worse, as it has been 
doing now for the last 5 years, with prices getting down to where they 
are really bad, would you still advocate not doing anything at all? 

Mr. Sraru. I want to continue to give the flexible price support 
program a fair chance. As we correct the difficulty that we are doing 
in the dairy industry, bringing production more nearly into line with 
the demand, we aren’t going to have to put as much into storage. We 
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will not have to ask the Government to take as much money away 
from the people, to borrow or tax it away from them, to carry that 
surplus. They will have more money to spend, and as they spend 
more, they will bring more raw materials into the economy, and as 
they bring more raw materials into the economy, there will be more 
capital flowing into the capital system; there will be more jobs for the 
people, and there will be money to pay them for those jobs. 

Senator Younc. Whose economy is in trouble, the laboring man or 
industry or the farmer’s 

Mr. Searu. Let me tell you that labor is making the biggest mistake 
they have ever made. They are the fellows that are going to wreck 
us now. They are incre: sing their wages one time after another, and 
they are increasing the disparity between the raw materials income 
and the price of consumer goods. And as they increase that, they are 
making it increasingly difficult for the farmer to buy his fair share of 
the consumer goods, but they are also crushing themselves, because 
they are going to have to use that same dollar to » buy consumer goods, 
that they did not buy enough of the farmer and it will not buy enough 
for them. And when it does not buy enough for them, it is going to 
put somebody out of a job. 

Senator Youna. Is not the argument you are using today exactly 
the argument they used against all price-support programs back in 
the late twenties and the thirties, when we were in a terrible depres- 
sion—is that not the same argument? 

Mr. Seatu. If it was used back there, I say that Mr. Roosevelt did 
the right thing, but let us not get back there—let us use the flexible 
price- support program and quit taking the people’s money to buy 
those surpluses, and destroying their purchasing power and destroying 
their jobs. 

Senator Youne. Let me say just one word about the lowly wheat 
farmer. He has gotten a little abuse here today, I think. The lowly 
wheat farmer had to increase his production during the war. It was 
the most exportable agricultural commodity. It was in great demand 
to feed a starving world. Now in order to get 76 pere ent of parity he 
has to cut back acreage one-third, also a cut in his price supports, which 
will soon be about one-third, that is when you get through with this 
modernized parity formula. He takes quite a beating to get 76 per- 
cent of parity. No other people that I know of in agriculture has to 
take that kind of a rap to get 76 percent of parity. 

Mr. Sratru. He is in trouble. I do not want the hog men to get in 
that trouble. That is why I do not want the hog men ‘to come in and 
the Government to come in and support the hog men. 

Senator Younes. If we follow through under your policy of un- 
limited feed supplies, that will be tr anslated very soon into even 
bigger surpluses of dairy products and pork and beef. 

Mr. Seatu. I do not agree with you, but you may have it your way. 

The Cramman. Thank you. 

Mr. Searu. Thank you. 

Senator Hotnanp. You spoke of President Roosevelt. Do you 
not know that under his administration the highest support program 
enacted into law in peacetime was a flexible program in 1938, with a 
maximum of 75 percent of parity? 

Mr. Searn. I am for the flexible price-support program. 
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The CuarrMAn. We will next hear from Mr. Seguin. 

Senator HoLitanp. Mr. Seguin, whom | do not know, left this state- 
ment with me and asked me simply to state that he wanted it placed 
in the record. He is against the restoration of high rigid price sup- 
ports. He has one matter which he thinks is new, that is, it reflects 
the decrease of the number of cows everywhere except in Wisconsin 
and there, apparently, they have increased 1 percent. 

I ask that this be included. He stated that he had to attend to his 
milking. 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The prepared statement of Watford G. Seguin, Eleva, Wis., is as 
follows :) 


I am a farmer living in Eau Claire County, State of Wisconsin. My family and 
I operate a dairy farm of 240 acres, and milk on the average of 30 cows 

Needless to say I am very interested in the dairy problem, which I am happy 
to say is in a far better condition that many of the other farm commodities 
However, 1 am convinced that the dairy industry is also in need of a change in 
policy, if we are to gain a full parity at the market place. If we are to be 
sincere, we must admit that the only place a true value can be determined is at the 
market place. Government is not the place to look for a market for any product. 
his has been very conclusively proven. 

Past as well as present agricultural problems have proven to us that high rigid 
price supports, even with controls, are not the answer to our problems. Let us 
just review a few of the problems ; cotton for instance, has lost a big share of its 
market to substitutes, just because it has outpriced the market with its high 
supports. The tire industry once used all cotton fabric in its tires; now this 
has been replaced with rayon and nylon—cheaper and far superior in quality 
Controls have reduced acreage, but not solved the surplus in cotton. Diverted 
acres have been supplemented with other crops or commodities also in surplus; 
to me this has been a serious blunder as far as any solution to the problem is 
concerned. 

Then wheat-—yes, we have had supports and controls—what have they brought 
us? The incentive has been to grow more on the acres we are allowed to plant, 
disregarding the quality. I need not go further, each one of you know better than 
I the complete failure of this rigid program even with controls. Yes, it has 
made some farm groups and many individuals very happy with the returns from 
the storage of this wheat, only at the expense of the little farmer who cannot even 
plant enough wheat to feed his chickens. Again only the big producer and the 
investor has profited by these high rigid supports. In this the type of program 
that will benefit the average farmer? To me, definitely not. 

Under flexible price supports, in the dairy industry, and only the dairy industry, 
has really had a chance to try out these supports; we have at least reduced the 
Government holdings, as well as reduced the Government purchasing program. It 
is true that the 75-percent support has meant a decided drop in the purchasing 
power of the dairy farmer. I firmly believe we should have a support level that 
will prevent the farmer from going into bankruptcy. Just what level this should 
he can only be determined by trials. If our 75 percent is too low, it can be raised 
to a point that will prevent this disaster. 

IT am convinced that we cannot disregard subsidies completely. However, we 
must be realistic about these subsidies and when they threaten our future market, 
both home and abroad, we will have to take the problems into consideration, as 
these subsidies can destroy our free market and put many small farmers out of 
business. 

While any program is going to be successful we must devote ourselves to a 
continuing policy of more research. I am behind the program that our Senator 
Wiley has proposed for more research by establishing a dairy research center at 
Madison, Wis. We can compare very well, such a program to the one we have 
in the Forest Research Laboratory, also located at Madison. This center has 
done marvels for the forest industries and I am firmly convinced it will also prove 
a step in the right direction as to the research for more and better uses of the 
diary products. Another program that can very easily be developed would be a 
Federal grading program for all manufactured dairy products. We all know 
that the quality of our dairy products, on a national scale, is far from good. If 
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a Federal grading program is good for the meat industry, then why can it not be 
good for the dairy industry. Is not milk and all its byproducts as important to ths 
welfare of the consumer as the use of our meats are? This would be one of the 
greatest helps that our dairy industry could have. 

We know that the school-lunch program has done wonders for the health of 
many underprivileged boys and girls: cannot our Federal Government continue 
to stress the use of more dairy products this way? I am very grateful to ou 
Secretary of Agriculture and to the Congress for the advancement of this wonder 
ful program. Wecan have more of it Iam sure. Our servicemen report that the 
present program as to the greater use of dairy products in all branches of the 
service has been most welcome. We can have more of this, too. 

Parity is so badly misunderstood and interpreted. In our Federal milk market 
ing areas, parity is high, and the producers are protected as to the price they shall 
receive. While the little producer out of these areas gets a very low parity ratio 
for his product, it would appear that if these Federal milk marketing areas are to 
be protected as to the price they will get for their product, they also must be 
controlled as to what they do with their surplus. We in Wisconsin must seek an 
outside market for at least 80 percent of our milk and its byproducts. Is it fair 
for us to have to compete with the surpluses that are turned loose on the market 
from these areas that are assured a high price for the biggest share of their 
product? To me this is corruption in the greatest degree. Trade barriers in 
our own country, what kind of a democracy do we have? 

It seems as though our Congress has not fully applied itself to trying to solve 
these problems. I was most amused at the way our House of Representatives 
voted on the farm bill last spring as it pertained to the return of high, rigid sup 
ports. The first trial vote showed the Congressmen opposed to it, but after a few 
cloakroom talks the next vote showed them in favor of the bill. 

We know that no major farm bill has ever been passed by any one major 
party; it has required the cooperative effort of many Congressmen and Senators 
from both parties. This is good, but when any one party, be it Democrats or 
Republicans, try to force any legislation through as a party policy, that is bad 
Time has proven this. 

If Congress would carefully weigh these problems more closely before passing 
some legislation, I am sure we would not find ourselves in the condition we are 
today. For instance, our Secretary of Agriculture is charged with the surplus 
problem and yet he cannot dispose of it or control it without the consent of Con 
gress. This is perhaps a rather broad statement, and without doubt will have 
certain limitation to its correctness; however, we do know that it is correct in 
several phases of its application. The State Department has much to say, the 
Congress has much to say as to how it shall be sold and the price he shall get 
for it, and just what the supports shall be, and when he must lower those sup- 
ports, yet the blame all falls on the Secretary of Agriculture. Is he just sup 
posed to be a goat of political pressure? 

I am sure that the politicians that are going out for 90 percent rigid price 
supports for the farmer are not sincere in the future promises that they are 
making. Even Adlai Stevenson raised the question of their proper use as to 
the welfare of the farmer. So, to me, political implications are well in evidence 
when any Congressman or Senator goes out and endorses high, rigid price 
supports, to them it appears votes are far more important than the welfare of 
the farmer. Maybe flexible supports are not the whole answer, but they are 
without question far better than the high, rigid supports that we see in operation 
today. 

Without any doubt if you gentlemen will take a realistic point of view of the 
farm problem, and forget the political possibilities that you might gain, we 
can have a good farm program. Do not tie the hands of our Secretary of Agri 
culture, if he is to do the job; give him the milk and let him sell it, will never 
solve our problem, give him a program and he will solve it, if he can administer it 
as it should be. I cannot expect my help to go out and make hay or shock 
grain if I tie their hands. We need a milk pail to milk in, and not a political 
promise, then a market to sell it to, not a Government warehouse, then a con- 
sumer that will buy a good quality product that she will be happy to have, not 
a low-grade product that we ourselves are not happy with. No Government 
high, rigid support program can do this but a commonsense program can. With 
some real work and fair minds it can be done, and as statesmen you are charged 
with that responsibility. 


The CHarMan. We will next hear from Mr. Sherman. 
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STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE SHERMAN, ULEN, MINN. 


\fr. Sherman from Clay County, and I wish to file my brief with you 
retary. [Applause. | 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Sherman is as fo 
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It is indeed a privilege to be asked to testify at this hearin; 
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f us here assembled have a common purpose and that is to build a better ; 






re permanent farm program For the past two decades we have tried 

ibilize farm income through various price and loan programs Such progral 

ve proven that commodity prices can be prevented from drastic declines 

it they also increase production of the commodity Acreage controls 
keting allotments become necessary to cont! the production of the supports 

nmodity. Acreage controls as we know them today are directly respons 
the present cost-price squeeze of farmers It is diversion of acres take 





of supported commodities and planted to other crops which is today disr 
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the success of the program upon the produce! It has een demonstr 
it it is easy for the wheat 
can plant his diverted acres to another crop. This practice in the past 
s placed the cost of the wheat-loan program upon the producer of feed 








‘oducers to vote acreage controls, knowing that 
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Che National Milk Producers Federation has for years advocated a self-hel 





i 
ry program. This program to be administered by a board of producers and 


anced by the producers. The governing board to be responsible for the level 
Support and also responsible for the sale of surplus commodities that 







juired under the program. Here we have an approach to our farm problem 
it merits careful study. This program has two features that should be the 
oal of any sound program. First, the removal -of the farm program fron 
olities by establishing a governing board of producers 
Second, places the responsibility for disposal of surpluses upon the governing 
mmittee. The financing of this program by the producers would, i 
ntrol production because cost of the program would be in direct relation to 
ny surplus produced 
It is being suggested today that perishable farm commodities be allowed 
sell in a free and open market and a compensatory payment or subsidy be 
iid to the producer. This is a program that must be fought at all costs, 
ecanse it must lead directly to an all-out control of production. A farmer's 
come would be directly tied to levies of Congress and will be the end of private 
enterprise. 
In conclusion IT wish to emphasize these points: 
1. Farm programs must be taken out of politics by placing responsibility upon 
producer. 
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\ir. SHerman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 


g our markets and is directly responsible for the increased produ mn I 
mes imperative that acres taken out of production must b é 
uction altogether or our entire loan program will fai 
We who are producers of daii ‘roducts have a verv real stake in this as 
ntinuation of the present program will eventually be reflected in creas 
ry production. One of our greatest mistakes has been that we have tried t 
the same program for all Commodities It is increasingly evi that p 
ms that work for one commodity will not work fe Lnothe An attempt 
port dairy products at 90 percent of parity has been tried and fom 
mal failure In spite of huge Government buying of dairy produc 
es declined to 838 percent of parity and the holdings by the Gov: 
ied to increase at a faster rate the lower the market price Only a lowe y 
he Government support level to 75 percent of parity ppe he flow of d 
modities into Government storage. Surpluses of n commodit ( 
ecially perishable commodities are not an asset to farmers, and t ( 
ry surpluses are responsible for preventing any increase in dairy ] : 
the dairy picture is brighter today because of the lower supports and an increases 
es promotion carried on by the American Dairy Association The ADA 
nonstrated that consumption can be increased by a good sales program : 1 has 
ctively demonstrated any sound farm program must emphasize produ 
markets rather than storage 
The American Dairy Association is a successful self-help program fil d 
farmers, and I believe that any fair program must place the responsibility 
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2. Diverted acres must be kept out of production. 

3. Various programs must be used for different commodities. 

t. Export markets must be developed. 

5. Self-help programs should be encouraged with emphasis on production 
market, not storage. 


The CuatrmMan. Is Mr. Solberg present ! 
( No response. ) 
The CHarrmMan. We will next hear from Mr. Thies. 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT THIES, REPRESENTING THE DELANO 
MINN., DAIRY COMMITTEE, HAMEL, MINN. 


Mr. Tues. Mr. Chairman, I would like to file this with you. | 
am Everett Thies, from Hamel. I would just like to briefly & 
through a few of these things. 

I represent the 50-man Delano Dairy Committee, from Carve 
Hennepin, and Wright Counties. 

A year or so ago some of the statements of the industry could not 
get together on any kind of a self-help program. So these farmers 


got together themselves to try to formulate some kind of ideas fo 
a self-help program. We were not bound by any political party o 
farm organization in doing such a thing. 

For that reason I would like just to go through a few items her 

We, as a dairy committee, would like to see less government in 
the fullest development of the self-help program. We believe th: 
dairymen should be responsible for the development of their own self- 
help program. This applies to wheat as well as to the other products 
of the basic crops. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Thies is as follows :) 


PRESENT DAIRY SITUATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 50-MAN DELAN 
MINN., Darky COMMITTEE 


As a representative group of dairy farmers from Carver, Hennepin, and Wrig! 
Counties, we wish to submit the following statements for your consideration 

1. The dairy farmer is at a relative disadvantage when compared with cas] 
crop farmers whose products are supported at higher parity ratios 

We are not jealous of the present position of the cash crop farmer. We belie 
the present abnormal surpluses of basic crops only spell out trouble for the farme 
who is being forced to limit production, or produce without any guaranty 
support prices for his products. 

The recent trend in dairy prices, due to an aggressive advertising campaizi 
that has stimulated a greater demand for dairy products, puts the dairy farmer 
in a slightly improved condition as compared with 1 year ago. His present pos 

ion, however, is far from satisfactory when compared with other segments « 
our national economy. 

There is no definite assurance that the position of the dairy farmer will co 
tinue to improve. He is being faced with higher and higher cost of producti: 
and will eventually have to meet the competition of other farmers who may b 
seeking a market for feed crops grown on diverted acres. 

2. The individual farmer, as well as the local and national dairy organizations 
are to be commended for taking steps to formulate a self-help program 

3. We believe the purchasing of surpluses by the Government beyond th: 
amounts necessary for normal carryover, is a depressing factor affecting prices 
The temporary advantage gained by the dairy farmer in producing for Govern 


ment storage is later offset by possible restricted production and a_ possibl 


breakdown in the Government price-support system. 

The relative advantage of a flexible support-price program over the 90 percent 
rigid support price is that it takes longer under the flexible support-pric 
system for the burdensome surpluses to accumulate. When the Government lx 
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mes the ultimate buyer, whether it be under flexible support prices or undet 
4) percent parity, burdensome surpluses are bound to accumulate. 
2 We. as a Delano Dairy Committee, would like to see less Government in farm 
nrograms and the fullest development of the self-help programs by 
5 We believe the dairymen should be responsible for the development of their 
wn self-help program. This principle applies to the wheat farmer as well as the 
bacco farmer and other producers of basic crops 
Where there are temporary surpluses that depress the normal market price, 
these surpluses should be removed from the market and be held by the farmers’ 
own surplus holding corporation. The gains or losses on such operations should 
e charged to the farmers and not to the Government 
6. We believe the function of the Government is to formulate the rules govern 
the industry in the interest of the producer, the consumer, and to lend finan 
cial aid where necessary. We do not believe it is to the best interest of the 
nroducers to have the Government function as a marketing agency 
The best interest of the producer as well as the consumer is to see that the 
dairy farmer receives approximately 100 percent of parity for all dairy products 
normally consumed by the American people 
No dairy program is desired that will give the producer a monopoly of the mar 
ket and thus force unreasonable prices on the consumer 
7. Since dairy products are highly perishable, the goal of a sound dairy pro 
gram should be stabilization of production for an expanding market Dairv 
products should be of highest quality consistent with economical production 
~ There should be more uniform grade A high quality products and less low 
rade quality products offered for sale 
S. We believe the position of the dairy farmer will gradually improve during 
the next 12 to 18 months. With competition from diverted acres and rising costs 
ve are doubtful if the dairy farmer can regain his former position without the 
doption of a well planned self-help program 
9 We helieve that a National Dairy Board should be selected that will re 
tall pl I 
We believe that if such a National Dairy Board is properly selected that it 
work out the details of a self-help program that will be acceptable to the 


ducers, processors and consumers 


aa) 4 € eer ; + vee . a .* . 
MLSOS O1 the dairy MGUSLPS and all REOLPApHIUCUL PeLiOnSs 


We wish to conclude that it is the opinion of the Delano Dairy Committee that 
National Dairy Board is absoh , 


ely necessary to an effective self-help dairy 


eran 


DELANO, MINN., 50-MAN COMMITTEE PROPOSAL FOR NATIONAL SELF-HELP DATRY 
STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Approximately one-sixth of the nonfarm consumers’ dollars is spent for dairy 
products (Yearbook, 1954, U. S. Department of Agriculture, p. 475). 
The United States is the leading milk-producing nation in the world, yet we 


rank 13th in per capita consumption. The per capita production in 1953 was 
wo pounds, while the per capita consumption was only 682 pounds If each 
person had used 77 pounds, or 11.3 percent, more milk, demand and supply 
would have been in balance (the Farmer, November 6, 1954) 

To secure a 10-percent increase in consumption, prices to farmers would have 
to drop 40 percent. We have been told repeatedly that the consumer purchases 

dairy products approximately 25 percent of his or her nutrition for, roughly, 
1) percent of the food dollar (excerpt from the address of W. D. Knox, editor 
f Hoard’s Dairyman, before the National Milk Producers Federation in Wash 
ington, D. C., on November 9, 1954) 

lo control production of basic crops it is estimated that 30 to 40 million acres, 
pproximately the area of the State of Iowa, will be diverted to other uses. 
(Any feed produced on these diverted acres and used for dairy feed will thus 
reate a still greater dairy surplus 

Since dairy products are an important part of our food supply, and since 
lairy products are highly perishable, and only the manufactured products are 
torable for relatively short periods, and since dairy farming requires a large 
vestment for the production of quality products that are produced under sani 
tary conditions, it is for the best interests of both the consumer and the pro 
ducer that a National Dairy Stabilization Board be created to deal with the 
special problems of production and distribution 
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I NATIONAL DAIRY BOARD 


Che National Dairy Board should be composed of 27 members; 20 members 
should be selected from and represent the producers, 4 should be selected from 
and represent the processors and distributors. The Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare would be ex officio members. 

\ppointments should be made by the President from nominations made by the 
producers and by the processors and distributors. , 

All phases of the dairy industry and all geographical regions should be repre 
sented on the Board. 

\ll expenses of the National Dairy Board should be paid by the producers of 
dairy products. 

Kach Board member should be allowed $50 per day and expenses, but total 
salary should not exceed $2,500 per vear. 

rerms of appointment would be for 6 years, except one-third of first appoint 
ments would be for 2-year terms and one-third of appointments would be for 


t-year terms 


Il. EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF NATIONAL DAIRY BOARD 


Since the consumer is buying 25 cents worth of nutrition for 15 cents, a national 


vertising and educational campaign should be conducted so as to encourage 
reater consumption of dairy products 
The National Dairy Board should have authority to make a levy on all dairy 
roducts of 2 cents per 100 pounds of milk, and on other dairy products in the 
proport 


ion as to milk equivalent. 
On an estimated annual consumption of 105 billion pounds of processed milk a 


evy of 2 cents per 100 pounds would yield $21 million. This would be ample to 
roperly advertise dairy products, carry on a constructive educational cam 
2 nd finance the administration of a self-help program 
The program of the American Dairy Association and National Dairy Council 
ould ha full support and be fully financed by the fees collected by the Na 
tional Dairy Board. 
Full cooperation should be given the National Milk Producers Federation in 
I oting a practical self-help program 


\n annual audit would be made by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


III. TRADE BARRIERS AND SANITARY REGULATIONS 
The National Dairy Board should conduct public hearings to determine if any 
ide barriers and local sanitary regulations prevent the free flow of grade A 
milk and other dairy products of high quality from consumer markets 


ld such trade barriers and sanitary regulations be found to interfere 
with the free flow of grade A milk to consumer counters, the facts should then 
he publicized This will give the consumers and the producers who may be 
adversely affected an opportunity to work for such corrective measures as may 
seem advisable. 

The National Dairy Board should work for the uniform acceptance of a 
national sanitary dairy code and the proper labeling of butter and other dairy 
products by grade. When it is clearly in the best interests of the producer, con 
sumer, and distributor that national laws be passed to govern sanitary regula- 
tions and eliminate trade barriers, the National Dairy Board shall make such 
recommendations as are necessary to the proper legislative bodies. 

It shall also be one of the functions of the National Dairy Board to promote 
economical methods of marketing, producing, and distributing dairy products. 


IV. STABILIZING PRODUCTION TO MEET CONSUMER DEMAND 


Another objective of the National Dairy Board would be to stabilize production 
so that there would always be an ample supply of high quality dairy products 
to meet consumer demand and at the same time avoid overproduction and waste. 

The yield from an acre of wheat will vary greatly from year to year. The 
dairy farmer is different from the wheat farmer; he operates a manufacturing 
plant He has so much raw material—hay, pasture, and grain. His manufac 
turing plant is made up of so many cow units of varying individual efficiency. 
Che farmer’s manageable ability also varies, but as a rule total yearly production 
per farm is not as variable as in the case of crops. Since dairying can be con 
sidered as a manufacturing business, it lends itself to regulation of total yearly 


production 
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An expanding market that will utilize all dairy products, and yield the produce 
fair price, is a desirable goal However, when burdensome surpluses do ex 
at present, we believe it is 1 re equ table to the producer to have produ Oo! 
mulated by giving the producer a base and surplus quota rather than by the low 
e-squeeze method. Since it requires, roughly a 40 percent drop in price to 
ve a 10-percent surplus, the regular well established dairy farme an e 
reduce 10 percent in production than absorb a 40 percent cu nh pri 
When he reduces production he also reduces expenses. 
When production and consumption are in balance and farmers receive f 
vy, no base and surplus quota would be necessary \ base and surplus qué 
m could not be used to restrict production to force unreasonable high ce 
he consumer. The function of e base and surplus quota system we L be 
ssure the dairy farmer of a fair price This would be fair to the nsun 
expects and deserves a high quality product I s o re 
tv price for their dairy products n be expected t ntain sanitary 
produce grade A milk and other dairy products of high quality 
\ USE OI] Ss AND-SURPLUS QUOTAS A ) } PRICES 
Prior to January 1 of each year the National TD: vy Board would make a 


ional survey of all dairy products in storage, their probable demand and the 
timated production for the next calendar yea) \t the Board’s election this 
iny be done quarterly 
a) If the estimated production and the storage carryover are short of the 
estimated demand, the National Dairy Board would then set a support price of 
100-percent parity or higher, if necessary, to bring production in balance with 
lemand 
b) If the estimated production and the storage carryover are in e 
alance, then the National Dairy Board would set a support price of at leas 
percent of parity. The Commodity Credit Corporation would also be authorized 
purchase any and all surpluses that could not be absorbed on the regular 
rket and hold the same in a surplus-hoiding pool 
It at any time the amount of dairy products held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the surplus-holding pool appeared to be excessive and in danger of 
deterioration or spoilage then the National Dairy Board shall be authorized to set 
ip a self-hely, dairy surplus-disposal plan. 
1. If the total surplus does not exceed 5 percent of total annual consumption 
then the self-help dairy stabilization plan recommended by the National Milk 
Producers Association shall be put into operation 


> 


2. If the surplus is in excess of 5 percent of total annual production or if the 
ost of disposing of surpluses exceeds a cost of 10 cents per 100 pounds on all milk 
or milk equivalent in other dairy products, then an individual base and surplus 
quota system of production controls shall be submitted to dairy farmers for 


pproval or rejection 


ual 
4) 


i 
i 
t 
l 


VI. STABILIZATION FEES AND SURPLUS-DISPOSAL FEES 


The National Dairy Board should have authority to level a general stabilization 
fee on all milk and milk equivalent of other dairy products, not to exceed 2 cents 
per 100 pounds of milk for administrative, advertising, marketing, and research 
Up to 10 cents per hundredweight of milk may be levied to finance surplus disposal 
under the National Milk Producers Federation’s self-help program 

If dairy farmers approve a base-and-surplus quota system for control of dairy 
surpluses, the National Dairy Board shall have authority to make such a surplus- 
disposal-fee levy on surplus production as will reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for actual losses incurred in the disposal of such surpluses. 

Both stabilization fees and surplus-disposal fees shall be collected at the point 
of first processing. Individual producers, who do their own processing, shall 
be subject to the payment of both the stabilization and the surplus-disposal fees 


VII. VARIABLE BASE AND SURPLUS QUOTAS 
‘base and surplus quotas are approved, all producers of record shall be con 


sidered as having earned a base quota. The base quota shall be the average of 
the most recent 3-year-average production, or the fractional period of the 3 


I 
i 
} 


years the farmer was an actual producer prior to the establishing of quotas. 
Each individual dairy farmer would have to prove his production from actual 
sales slips, or by county average of cows owned. After the dairy farmer has 
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proven his 3-year average production and the same has been approved by a 
county dairy committee, the same shall be registered with the first processor of 
his choice, 

Farmers with less than 5 cows, or who market less than 20,000 pounds of milk 
per year, would have no base or quota. They would have not vote in accepting 
or rejecting any self-help dairy-stabilization plan. All production from one 
farm would have to be marketed under one name, so that no exemptions could 
work to the disadvantage of a base and surplus or quota system. 

Normal production quotas would belong to the owners of the cows and would 
not necessarily follow the ownership of the land. This would prevent capital 
ization of dairy quotas into land values. 

Farmers buying a dairy herd could be assigned the quota belonging to the 
owner of the dairy cows. Only 1 transfer of quota could be made in 1 calendar 
year. 

Individual farm quotas may be variable. The individual farmer's quota would 
be based on the previous 3-year average of all milk produced A farmer whi 
has produced in excess of his base quota, but who has paid the required surplus 
disposal fee on overproduction, shall be granted a larger quota, by this method 
of allowing a larger quota to be earned no farmer would be bound to an impra 

a arin program, 

\ farmer who produced at or below his base level shall not be penalized in 
the succeeding year through a reduction in base. Once a base is established me 
reduction can be made in the base unless the 3-year-average production falls 
below SO percent of the previous year’s base. Likewise, a base cannot be raised 
more than 3314 percent in 1 calendar year. 


‘ ’ 


No farmer could be excluded from going into the dairy business. Farmers 
who increase preduction or new producers could not be penalized for more than 
a 3-vear period. On all production there would be levied the general stabilization 


fee, but on increased production and new production the surplus-disposal fee 
would be levied on 100 percent of production the first year; the second year i 
would be on 6624 percent of production; and the third year it would be on 33! 
percent of production 

\ll imports of dairy products would have to pay the same surplus-disposal fee 
as is levied on increased production and on new production. 

\ variable base and surplus plan as outlined above would not unduly penalize 
a new producer or an efficient producer who wished to increase production. The 
plan would not subsidize the inefficient producer. The overall result would be 
stabilization 

(a) Farmers would produce for actual consumption in an expanding market 
and not for Government storage 

(6b) Dairy farmers would be subject to the minimum amount of controls and 
regulations 

Chere would be no counting of cows or farm visits. 
/) There would be no change required in the present marketing system 

Farmers would have a free choice in marketing as they would register their 


quota with the processor where they normally sell. 


VIII. COSTS AND ADVANTAGES OF ALTERNATE PLANS 


1. Jncereased adve rtising and « rpanston of markets 


The normal cost to an individual farmer with 25 cows and each producing 8,000 
pounds of milk would be as follows 


25 times 8,000 pounds 200,000 pounds or 2,000 hundredweight. 
2,000 times 2 cents $40 annual cost. 


If we assume 100 percent of parity to be $4.50 for 100 pounds of milk, the above 
farmer would receive 2,000 times $4.50, or $9,000 less the $40 stabilization fee or 
a net income of $8,960. 

If the same farmer received 75 percent of parity, his net income would be 
$6,750, or $2,210 less. 


Chere is no assurance that advertising alone will guarantee the farmer 100 
percent of parity. It is yet to be determined how much money can profitably be 
spent on advertising. An expanded advertising program, however, does deserve 


a worthy trial. 


B. National Milk Producers Federation self-help program 


It is estimated in 1955 we will produce 125 billion pounds of milk 
It is estimated we will consume in 1955, 120 billion pounds of milk. 
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his will leave us with a surplus in 1955 of 5 billion pounds of milk 


Chis is equivalent to 4 percent. 


If the individual farmer’s share of the national surplus was 4 percent, 


vould be 8O hundredweight. If this 


ount to 80 times $2.25, or $180. 


[o makes up a loss to the Commodity Credit Corporation, this farmer woul 


» to be assessed 9 cents per each 2 


His net income would then be 


>000 hundredweight times $4.50 


t 


t 


Phi 


surplus sold at a 50-percent loss, it would 


,000 hundredweight of milk he sold 


S99, OOO 


iss surplus disposal fee, 9 cents 180 
ss stabilization fee, 2 cents 1() 
Net income g zen 
Cost or amount, less 100 percent parity 2) 
rhis plan has the advantage of having no controls or 
idvantage of the greater the surplus the greater tl 1 
pose of the surplus There is also a imit to the t 


e disposed of in school lunches 
sa blend price. 

> , " ) 

ol ne SUP pt ‘S plan 


If we use the s 





et cents stabilizat 





farm income 


alount less 100 percent parit 


armer has an established base 
he would receive full parity or 
000 less oniv the 2 cents per hun 
ld be deducted in all eases and use 
administrative expenses. 
Now let us take the case of a far 
4) percent for the surplus market anc 
cht. He probably would not even 


Now let us assume that surplus milk is selling for 75 percent of parity This 


I 


d make the surplus price $3.38 pe 


and sold in foreigi 








\ 220 


d if he does not exceed his base produc- 


oO per hundredweight. This would be 


dredweight stabilization fee of $40 which 


li 
“4 
4. 


<1 for advertising, sales promotion, research 


ner with ho base: he would he producing 


| his price would be only $2.25 per hundred- 
try to produce 


r hundredweight. To earn a base or quota 


ould have to use the 3-year average and he would be paid as follows: 


VeOar : 
2.000 hundredweight times $3.38 


> 


Subtract 2 cents stabilization fee 
‘et income first year 
AT : 


hundredweight times $3.38 
667 hundredweight times $4.50 


Total 


Subtract 2 cents stabilization fee 
Net income second year 
ird year: 
667 hundredweight times 


1,323 hundredweight times 


Total 
Subtract 2 cents stabilization fee 


Total 





$6, T60. 00 


£0. OO 


8, 052. 96 
1). OO 


8, 012. 96 
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difference between the three year full parity price and the price the farmer 
vould receive in the 3 years while earning a base would be $4,680. If the san 
I eceived only 75 percent of parity during the 3 years the differenc 


oO \ base and surplus plan does not necessarily work to the dis 


advantage of the beginner. 


LX SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SELF-HELP DAIRY STABILIZATION PLAN 








| establishi fa National Dairy Board will give the dairy farmer an 
eudet oard tl can be v i on all phases of dairy problems. 
There would be a uniform stabilization fee charged on all production, so tha 
den of advertising dairy products would be charged to the whole industry 
Quotas and curtailed production would not be necessary if markets can be 
( ded to consume full production 
{ method of controlling production would be available when necessary. 
Che overall advantage would be stabilization. 
No guaranty is made that every dairy farmer can make a profit. There sti 
o substitute for a good cow in any breed and no substitute for good manage 
ment in any herd The above self-help dairy stabilization plan is designed 
en e the dairy farmers to do together those things they cannot do alone. 


Supplemental to the Delano, Minn., 50-man committee proposal for national 
self-help dairy stabilization program which was published in full detail in Series 
M, part 2, hearings before the Subcommittee on Dairy Products of the Committe: 
on Agricluture, House of Representatives, June 1, 2, and 3, 1955. This supple 
mentary report has to deal with the small dairy farmer producing 50,000 pounds o1 
less of milk. He would have to pay his fair share of losses on surpluses with 
unlimited production or he could choose to accept a quota. 


SM ALL-PRODUCER PROBLEM 


Supplementary to the 50-man Delano Dairy Committee report, the executive 
officers of the committee, have the following suggestions as regards the small 
producers 

According to House Document No. 57, dated January 5, 1955, there are 736,290 
dairy farmers with herds of less than 5 cows, and 589,173 with herds between 5 
and 9 cows. The total of all herds of less than 10 cows is 1,325,463 or a total of 
65.5 percent of all producers. 

In pararaph 38 of section VII the committee exempted all small producers who 
had less than 5 cows or a total of less than 20,000 pounds of milk per year. 

It is the suggestion of the executive officers of the committee that no quotas 
be given the small dairy farmer whose total production is less than 50,000 pounds 
milk per year, 

All production of the small dairy farmer would be subject to a 0.02 cent per 
100 pounds stabilization fee. 

All production of the small dairy farmer would also be subject to a levy of a 
Surplus disposal fee. The surplus disposal fee would be in proportion to the 
anticipated losses in connection with disposing of surplus production. 


SMALL-PRODUCER EXAMPLI 


This example is for the small farmer, producing 50,000 pounds of milk per year, 
and assuming the parity price to be $4.50 per 100 pounds and milk 10 percent in 
surplus. We would also assume that the 10-percent surplus would have to be 
sold at a 50-percent loss or at $2.25 per 100 pounds. 

If the surplus were taken off the market, we would then assume that the farmer 
would receive 100 percent of parity, or $4.50 per 100 pounds of milk. 


His total market price would then be 500 times $4.50 za $2, 250. 00 
Deduct stabilization fee, 500 times 0.02 cent aie 10. 00 
Deduct surplus disopasal fee of 5 percent or 22.5 cents per 100 pounds, 

this would be 500 times 22.5 cents ; et sts 112. 50 
Total stabilization and surplus disposal fees . 122. 50 
Total price received for full production = 2, 127. 50 
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‘ 


his is equal to D4 


7" 


3-percent parity on full production 


rotal production of small farmers is not great, but they would not be permittec 
have unlimited production without paying their fair share of the cost of 
plus disposal. 


CHOICE OF QUOTAS 


At any time the small producer could choose to accept a quota which would be 
ised on his previous 3-year-average production If he stayed within his qu 
» would pay only the stabilization fee of 0.02 cent per 100 pounds, or $10 


The CuarrMan. Thank you. 

sae all J have to say, and I hope that you consider 
Pp lan very carefully. 

“T] an . you, 

The CuatrMan. We shall. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I have just one word. There was a ques 
on asked here by a gentleman from the floor. Mr. Thies you m ont 
e interested in this. The question was as to what th e cost. was to the 
(government of the price-support program. I asked the staif 
hat, that is, in percentages. 

Up to June 30, 1955. for the vears from 1933 to June a0. 19D. the 
total realized loss to the Government on all agriculture was $4219.- 
286,644. That is for over 22 years. Last year, up to June 30, 1955, 
S849 352287 : in 1954, $485.619.000 : in 1953, $59.443.000. 


to get 


[ would like to have you note that was on a $34 billion gross income. 
Che cost in 1953 to the taxpayers, $59,443,000. 

[ want to say that is mighty cheap insurance, mighty, mighty cheap 
hnsurance., 

(nd even this last year, $849 million, out of $31 billion gross on agri- 
ulture was not exactly excessive. 

If you take that out of the total revenues, there is about $62 billion 
tax revenues and $849 million would be about 114 percent. That 
would be your approximate rise in taxes if this program went ahead. 

If you dropped this whole program as you have it even today, you 
would maybe save on taxes 114 percent. 


The CuatrMan. The next witness is Mr. Ward. 


STATEMENT OF MYRON WARD, MAPLETON, MINN. 


Mr. Warp. In view of the fact that some people have overempha- 
sized the deplorable conditions of the farmer, I am making this state- 
ment, 

True, indeed, the farmer is caught in a price squeeze. Many of the 
leading economists agree that that is just one of the necessary adjust- 
ments to a more normal peacetime basis. This period of adjustment 
has happened after every extreme high inflationary period. It hap- 
pened after World War I. In an economy such as ours, which is still 
outstanding in comparison to any form of government, we farmers 
must recognize that these mild recessions are necessary to put brakes 
on some of our ov erly opt imistic citizens, who would feed this S} viral 
of inflation into a very sad ending for us all. 

Hog prices have been slipping until they recentiy reached a level 
equal to that of 11 years ago. And yet we lived feirengn 1945 and 
how look back as that being a rather prosperous period for the farmer. 
if hog r: “uisers are given a free hand they will automatically cut down 
hog numbers. Past hog cycles are definite proof of that. 
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Just a couple of days ago I heard this phrase over the radio: “The 
farmer knows that prices are made in Washington, and all the farmer 
wants is better prices.” Personally, 1 cannot concur with that kind 
of thinking. Let us always remember that with all its power, Govern- 
ment has no money and no resources to do with except what it takes 
from the people. 

Our present form of competitive enterprise has no equal. Competi 
tion automatically brings about greater efficiency, and efficiency brings 
about even oreater progress. 

We are nearing Thanksgiving season. I read recently the early) 
history of the Plymouth colony from the pen of William Bradford, 
their Governor. The first 2 years, 1621 and 1622, collective farming 
was practiced in this country. It proved to be almost disastrous. The 
third year 1623, : definite change was made, whereby each man was 
given a parcel of land as his own, and he could have all he could 
possibly elias That fall there was an abundance for all. This 
Nation has progressed toa place ot leadership by following this type 
ee 

I feel as a corn raiser and a hog and cattle feeder that much sound, 
sensible Eiokion by all of us is necessary to maintain a fair farm 
program. Rigid 90 percent supports definitely are not the answet 
I wish to quote some USDA figures, under 90 percent rigid supports. 

Nineteen forty-seven, national farm income was $1634 billion 
continually declining thereafter until it reached a level of $1214 billion 
In 1950. 

Then the Korean war came along which bolstered farm income 

back up to $1414 billion in 1951. Since then it has continued to de- 
cline with last year, 1954, showing an income of $1214 billion, or nearly 
equal to that of 1950. Doesn’t this show that rigid 90 percent supports 
do not increase farm income, except during actual war period 

However, we must retain our present flexible supports which allows 
our law of supply and demand to operate. I believe some form of 
soil-bank plan should be worked out so as to actually cut down pro 
duction, instead of shifting to some other crop. 

And last but not least, let’s all recognize that we must be tolerant, 
one group with another. If this is done conscientiously our recessions 

be mild, and the progress of our Nation can make even greater 
strides as a world leader than in the past. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much. 

[ wish to thank the good people from this area for their cooperation. 
I wish to say that the evidence produced today will be of great benefit 
tous. There has been a bit of repetition, but I imagine that we will 
be able to sift it out, and get much good out of what you stated. 

I wish to thank my good friends Senator Humphrey and Senator 
Thye for their cooperation here. We are now leaving to hear other 
witnesses from other parts of the country. 

Thank you very much. 

Previously I called Mr. Krueger, and he has presented a statement to 
be incorporated in the record at this point. 


STATEMENT OF ORRIN KRUEGER, WARREN, MINN. 


Mr. Krvuecer. I would like to incorporate a little more, if it is 
possible. I want to state that according to the vocational agriculture 
farm management service of west Minnesota, report No. 222, that 
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according to their figures there were 37 average farms, which are good 
farmers, and it cost $1.10 to produce 1 pound of butter for the average, 
and $1.04 for the cheapest produced, and $1.22 per pound for the 
highest produced, according to this university statement. And then 
that is the comparison that you can make with the prices we are 
cetting. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Krueger is as follows :) 
These recommendations have been prepared by farmers representing the 2,641 
family members of the Farmers Union in Roseau, Marshall, and Kittsor 


Counties. 


The dairy farmers of our State have lost one-half of their net income since 1953 
the reduction in support prices. This cut in support prices was intended to « 


iiry production but, instead, produced increased amounts, thus driving dairy 
markets down even further. We feel the flexible supports have solved nothing 
ire raising havoe with the income of the Minnesota dairyman. 

\We favor supports at 100 percent of parity under all perishable commodities 

We favor supports on dairy products through a compensatory payment dire 
» the farmer, thereby eliminating the cost of the troublesome storage probl 
nd giving the benefit of lower food prices to the consumer. 

We endorse a limit of supports to any farm enterprise at $25,000 annually 

We are opposed to the modernized parity formula, as it tends to accelerate 

end in farm-price declines. We think that any parity formula formulation must 
retain the soundness and stability of the old parity formula, based on the 

rmers cost of living and production. 

Ve certainly are opposed to dairy imports at times when domestic dairy 
es are below parity. 

If production controls are necessary, we think they should be on a unit base 
We feel that the smaller producer is not contributing to the surplus, in any 
substantial amounts, and that a stringent controls program many times places him 
it a disadvantage, therefore, we think a farm enterprise grossing below $5,000 
annually should be exempt from production controls. On production above the 
$5,000 figure, we think production controls should be on a graduated basis, with 
the larger producer taking a higher percentage of cut than the smaller. 

We favor the use of the food-stamp plan for distributing surplus perishable 
foods, acquired under the current support program 

We encourage expansion of use of dairy products in the school-lunch program 

We endorse a uniform national grading law for all dairy products and that all 
dairy products be labeled according to grade or score and if not graded, they 
should bear the identification in large letters “Ungraded.” 

We think grades of milk and cream should be determined at the creamery 
platform or the point of receiving. 

We favor a uniform national herd health testing program to better protect the 
health of the people. 

Of course, we northern Minnesota dairy farmers favor a free flow of fluid milk 
in the Nation, in order that excess amounts of milk may be transported to areas 
of demand, rather than being processed into butter, etc. 

Report No. 222, of the University of Minnesota, Institute of Agriculture, deals 
with the cost of production on 37 dairy farms in west central Minnesota. The 
cost of producing a pound of butterfat average for the group, $1.10 per pound. 
These farms are among the finest in the area, and the dairy herds among the 
highest producing in the State. It is self evident from this report that even 
100 percent of parity support prices under dairy products will not return to the 
farmer any appreciable amounts of money for his efforts and risk. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Orrin Kruger, Warren, delegation chairman ; Oscar Rokke, Newfolden ; 
Neil Morrissey, Gatzke; May Mumey, Hallock; Arthur Johnson, 
Gatzke; EK. F. Walters, Hallock; Thorfin Ostby, Grygla;: Harold 
Johnson, Greenbush; John Elton, Pinecreek: Bob Bergland, 
Roseau; Sanford Tverstol, Argyle; Neil Kruger, Warren; George 
Magnusson, Lake Bronson; Henry Carlson, Lancaster: Frank 
Brazier, Greenbush; Lloyd Hutchingson, Greenbush; Edward 
Anderson, Newfolden; Bob Gayaux, Salol. 


All of the above signed are working farmers from Minnesota and represent a 
true cross-section of the members of the Farmers Union, the largest farm organi- 
zation in this area and in the State. 
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Phe Cuarrman. With that, we thank you. 
(Whereupon, at 4:35 o'clock the hearing in Ic. Paul adjourned. ) 
( Additional statements filed with the committee are as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED BY HARRY BENEKE, GLENCOE, MINN. 


We are farming 120 acres, 110 under plow and alfalfa, and milking a maximum 
24cows. We keep 500 laying hens and raise 80 to 100 hogs a year. 
In 1952 with 17 cows our gross income was $13,437.41 and our net income was 
S35.064.66 
») 


In 1953 with 20 cows our gross income was $13,751.52 and our net income was 





gs a 





In 1954 with 24 cows we had a gross income of $15,545.16; our net income was 
$2,476.65 

Although we increased our production in crops as well as cows and kept an 
almost steady gross income, the net income was about $600 a year lower. 

When we speak of net income it does not include interest on our investment 
as we own the farm and property debt free. 

If we would figure interest at 4 percent of an original investment of $27,000 
| cash we would have a net income of $1,397, for 1954. 

5 of us in the family and 4 of us working toward an income of $2,476.65, 
I shudder to think of how we would live if we had to pay rent of $12 to $15 pe 
acre as many in our part of this State must do. 

I have for many years been a member of the board of directors of the Biscay 
Co-op Creamery Association of McLeod County. Since World War ITI until a 
year ago, I have not seen any bank assignments or mild check attachments. But 
this past year we have had a few of these appear, a sure sign of distress in this 
county, one of the best in Minnesota. 

1 am including in this statement prices paid from 1952 to 1955 by the Biscay 
Creamery. 





Butterfat Skim milk 
Month Year cents per per hundred 
pound weight 
Januar 1952 94 $1). OH 
April 1952 &3 1.00 
Mav 1952 82 1.00 
AD l 1953 76 On) 
May 1953 76 ”) 
Apr 1954 65 RO 
Ma 1954 65 80 
Apr 1955 69 R5 
May 1955 68 85 


irom a high of $0.94 a pound to a low of $0.65 a pound in a matter of 4 years 
things get rather rough, inasmuch as prices of necessary equipment and parts 
are all higher. As we have a diversified farm and our income from hogs and 
eges are much lower, we are scratching the bottom. How efficient must one get 
to make up this difference. 

I believe that the removal of Federal milk orders and the establishment of one 
sanitary code for the entire country are very necessary. 

Inasmuch as the low ceiling price on butter was largely responsible for the 
drop in the per capita consumption of butter, I feel it is only just to leave butter 
tind its price in the open market and make direct payments to the dairy farmer 
from the Federal Treasury to make up the difference between the market price 
and 90 percent of parity. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Mrs. A. E. BoRCHARDT, WILLOW RIVER, MINN. 


Gentlemen of the committee, Iam very glad to have this opportunity to present 
our views. Many of us were here 2 years ago and gave our views and instead of 
the Government listening to us we gol just the opposite of what the farmer 
wanted and needed. It seems we were just there to give our views of what 
should be done and nothing was done, things kept getting worse and now I’m 
just wondering if the same thing will happen again or if some heed will be given 
to our wants before the whole farm economy will be wrecked. The worsening 
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of farming conditions have made it necessary that farmers increase their herds 
about one-third in order that they can exist. This makes a terrific burden on the 
already overworked farmers. Here we should have more leisure so we could 
enjoy life a little and have the fruits of our labor; instead we're on a tread 
mill 
These hearings and Congress must understand that thousands of farmers are 
directly or indirectly participating in these hearings and if it is just a farce, 
these farmers who are facing ruin will get disillusioned and question whether 
this is really a Government of the people, by the people, for the people or just a 
Government for big business who have reaped a tremendous harvest all these 
vears in the form of subsidies 
' The Secretary of Agriculture denies we're in a crisis, but here are the figures 
put out by the Department of Agriculture. 
1. The average of farm prices is down 22 percent since February 1951 
2. Net farm income fell from $16 billion in 1951 to $12 billion in 1954. 
3. The tightening cost-price squeeze reduced farmers’ purchasing power 
to the lowest level since 1940. 
4. The farm debt is now double what it was at the end of World War II 
>. Farmers’ total assets dropped $10% billion since January 1, 1952 
6. Farm population is shrinking rapidly—2.3 million people having left 
the farms since 1951. 
Agriculture is already in a crisis and threatens to be the most serious one 


I i 





evel 
experienced To alleviate these conditions the Government must guarar 


we lhch i tee 
hat farm prices do not collapse as they did in the 1930's This raises the issue 
of parity. Farm commodities including milk and other perishables must be 
supported at 100 percent of parity as a minimum Small farmers and renters 


have difficulty making both ends meet even if they get full parity, because of the 
high cost of machinery and farm operation. 

the Government should establish safeguards to protect the small farmers 
so that benefits will not be absorbed by the processors and big-farn. operators 
rhis calls for the renewal of discussions of the principles of the Brannan plan 
under which parity payments were made directly to the producer, while market 
prices found their level. The plan should be designed to benefit the family 
farm level of production. With a subsidy the farmers would be able to buy the 
machinery, etc., that they need and this would create greater employment. 

We are opposed to the policy of limiting food and fiber production and acreag 
controls, when millions of people in the world are in great need of these products, 
when we have children who hardly know what milk and butter are even in this 
great country of ours. Our own home market would absorb a much greater 
amount of farm products if the Government would make it possible for the 
consumer to buy these products at lower prices, if the Government would put a 
stop to profiteering and close the gap between prices the farmer receives and 
the consumer is foreed to pay. 





The Government should greatly expand the program for liming, fertilizing, 
drainage and ditching, and a system of soil-conservation payments as added 
benefits to the small and middle farmers, which have mostly been abandoned 
in recent years. 

The Government should make it possible for farmers to 
at low interest rates, small dairy operators are finding 
credit, and every year many are forced out of business. 

The farm crisis confronts thousands of older farmers with the inability to 
qualify for the maximum old-age security payments, the present minimum of 
$30 a month is wholly inadequate to provide security in old age. We call upon 


-eceive production loans 


hemselves cut off from 


} 
I 
| 


ik 
Congress to raise minimum payments to $90 a month and to amend the law to 
provide higher benefits to wives and widows. 

With the lessening of tensions due to the Geneva Conference we believe that in 
the interest of the dairy farmer and the general welfare of all our people, the 
Government should lift the embargo on trade with all countries which means 
East-West trade. This would be profitable to the dairy farmers, because it 


would create an enormous market for our farm produce, including butter 


STATEMENT FILED BY Ep Win CHRISTIANSON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS 
Union, St. PAuL, MINN. 


The dairy farmers of Minnesota believe it is time to adopt a new type of dairy- 
support program operated through production payments direct to the farmer. 
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This is evidenced both in the resolutions being adopted throughout the State by 
local and country units of the Farmers Union and by a poll which we are taking 
of active dairymen through the cooperative creameries of the State. 

The results of the poll are important in that they show that the average dairy- 
man is in full agreement with the Farmers Union position in favor of use of the 
payment plan rather than a continuation of the purchase and storage system or 
any other plan 

While the poll has not yet been completed and we expect eventually to turn all 
the replies over to a congressional committee, I am sure it will interest you to 
learn the results of the tabulation as it is now running. 

We asked several questions, seeking to get the production and price trends as 
well as to learn the preference of farmers on types of support programs and their 
attitude toward marketing quotas on milk. 

Returns se far from 70 counties show that farmers who made the decision a 
year or two ago to stay in dairying have since expanded production. 

In 1953, the average farmer (replying in this poll) had a heard of 13.9 cows 
In 1954, he increased the herd to 14.3 and in 1955 to 16.1 cows. 

Fifty-three percent of those replying say they will keep production about the 
same in 1956, 41 percent say they will increase production, 3 percent say they will 
decrease production, and 8 percent say they intend to sell out their herds. 

Asked what effect the Benson cuts of 5 percent in the parity value of manufac 
turing milk and 15 percent in the support rate have had, 98.4 percent said their 
cuts were reflected to some extent in their milk or cream checks. Only 1.6 percent 
said they had felt no drop in income. The average loss per month in gross income 
was $50 per month. 

The question on price support preferences resulted as follows: 


Favored 

by 
(percent) 
Present Benson program - stikate s. 2 
Production payments 90-100 percent , wy 
Self-help plan sal she ctotia sk adie i 2 
No supports at all. ae 2 


On the question of whether farmers would limit production in return for a firm 
price support, 79 percent declared they were willing to do so, provided the matter 
was submitted to approval by a referendum of producers. Of the 21 percent who 
opposed marketing quotas, some qualified their answers by saying that their herds 
were too small to permit any cut. 

In January 1954, we took a similar poll through the cooperative creameries of 
the State. It is interesting to note that there has been a 4-percent gain in the 
number of farmers favoring a strong price support. Sentiment in favor of 75- 
percent supports has remained about the same and there has been a drop from 8 to 
2 percent in the number favoring the self-help plan. 

In my opinion, the poll is extremely significant because it shows that only a 
very few persons are taken in by the Benson propaganda that the dairy situa- 
tion has righted itself. 

Farmers are keenly aware that nothing has been done to improve their price. 
That is the first and basic measure of whether the program is producing a worth- 
while result 

Farmers also know that production is running at a record high; that no im- 
portant gain has been made in per capita consumption; that surpluses have been 
reduced only by an unprecedented giveaway of butter and cheese; and that there 
has been a sharp increase in the commercial stocks of butter and cheese in recent 
months, perhaps in the hope of windfall profits following upon the raise in the 
support rates which is likely to come early in the next Congress. 

You are undoubtedly aware that milk production has now exceeded the rate 
for the record year of 1954 and that an upturn is being predicted for the balance 
of this year or early 1956. 

In exhibit 1 you will find the predictions on consumption. The United States 
Department of Agriculture’s own figures show that only a gain of about one- 
seventh of 1 percent is anticipated. 

Exhibit 2 shows the decline in the Government price-support purchases and 
the increases in private storage. 

Exhibit 3 shows the record of the Secretary of Agriculture in using his author- 
ity under section 416 to dispose of butter and cheese stocks through domestic or 
foreign donations, comparing his performance under 90-percent supports with 
that of the present time. 

Exhibit 4 gives the national average price received by farmers for milk for 
manufacturing purposes, indicating that the farmer’s price is now $1 per hun- 
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dredweight below the level for the year of 1952, the last year in which we had 
full benefit of the 90-percent program. 

A look at the price received by farmers, the rate of production, consumption, 
and the surplus situation gives us some indication of the problems facing dairying 

Production continues high. Production in 1955 is exceeding the record rate 
of 123.5 billion pounds for 1954. 

‘here is a good deal of confusion regarding the consumption rate on dairy 
products. Various figures have been put together by the Department of Agri- 
culture to try to show major gains in consumption. 

\n increase in the total disappearance of the dairy products can be shown 
but this does not mean that an actual gain has been made in marketing more 
dairy products per capita, which, of course, would be the significant thing. 

For comparative purposes, I want to go back to 1952, when we had a 90-percent 
dairy-support program which was administered efficiently and effectively in line 
with the spirit and intent of the support law. 

Farm income from dairying in the United States in 1952 was $5.3 billion. In 
1954 it was $4.7 billion, a drop of 11 percent in the 2 years. 

In Minnesota, cash income from dairy products in 1954 was 
10 percent from the figure of $260 million in 1952. 

Keflecting these prices, the value of milk cows in Minnesota in August 1955 

is $160 per head, a drop of $111, or 41 percent, since 1952. 

Since the operating costs have remained almost unchanged, it is obvious that 
the drop in dairy prices must come almost entirely out of the dairyman’s net 


neoime 


$232 million ; down 


\t 75 percent of parity, the total national gross value of the 1955 dairy produc- 

nn figures out to about $4.4 billion. 

If the prices received by farmers were at 100 percent of parity, this would 
be $4.75 per hundred for milk and 75 cents per pound for butterfat. Such prices 
would mean a national gross value of the expected 1955 production of $5.9 billion. 
This would be a difference of $1.5 billion in income for the Nation’s dairy farmers. 

We did not have any serious surplus problem on January 1, 1953. Farmers 
iad produced about 115 billion pounds of milk in 1952 and it had cleared the 

rkets at about 100 percent of parity on the average. 

Government holdings at the end of 1952 totaled only 2.7 million pounds. 


mel 
lt 


Although there was only 94 million pounds of butter in the price-support inven 

y in March 1953, Secretary Benson began talking about the large surpluses 

and for a time threatened to reduce the supports from 90 percent of parity. 

Finally, he was prevailed upon to retain the 90 percent supports for another 

year beginning April 1, 1953. He warned, however, that the dairy industry must 
get its house in order. 

Whether intentionally or not, this talk and action caused uncertainty and 
tended to depress the markets. The talk of surpluses and the hint of a support 
cut to come in 1954 certainly had a weakening effect upon the market. It could 
not help weakening both the current and the future market. 

Che Secretary’s actions also tended to build up surpluses and to hoard them. 

Although there was ample precedent and authority and available funds, there 
was little attempt made to move the dairy stocks into use. Donations of butter 
for welfare or relief totaled only 28 million pounds in 1953, according to testi- 
mony given by the Department before the Agricultural Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Committee. 

Dairy products owned by CCC were not priced competitively to move them into 
the world markets. 

You will recall that a continual war of nerves was carried on in the newspapers 


| regarding the surpluses and plans for their disposal. There were recurring 

| plans for bargain sales, 2-for-1 sales, etc. When Secretary Benson cut the suy 
port from 90 to 75 percent of parity, the housewife had heard so much about the 

| bargain butter which was to come that she did not rush to buy, even when the 


price dropped a few cents. 

By the end of March 1954 the Secretary had built the butter surplus to 330 
million pounds and had used this situation to discredit the 90-percent support 
program. 

Having done this and having been successful in beating down efforts in Con- 
gress to restore a higher level for dairy supports, the Secretary in late summer 
began a new strategy. Now, the aim was to make the 75-percent supports look 
rood. 

He tried to avoid a further buildup of surpluses and showed considerable more 

i energy in moving dairy products into consumption. 
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It is very obvious that if the Secretary had used the same energy in avoiding 
surpluses and in disposing of dairy stocks under the 90-percent support progran 
as he has under the 75-percent program, we would have had no serious dail 
problem at all. 

A good deal of straining at statistics has been done to attempt to show tha 

75-percent supports on dairy products are working out. 
Yet it is a matter of record that national milk production in 1954 set an al 
me record. Butter production was at a 10-year high, cheese production set a 
ltime record. In Minnesota butter production was the highest since 1943, and 
cheese set an alltime record. 


t 


Examining the most recent figures on dairy product consumption, we see tha 
in May the household purchases of butter per capita were at the lowest rate ii 
S months, household purchases of American cheese per capita were at the lowest 
rate in 7 months, and household purchases of dry milk per capita were at the 
lowest rate in 5 months 

Putting record production alongside of a per capita drop in consumption, one 
would expect to see an increase in the Government holdings of dairy products, 01 
ut least in the total stocks, both commercial and those held by the Government 

This is not the case as you are well aware from the headlines of the past weeks 
and months. There has been a sizable reduction in the Government holdings ot 
butter and in the total cold-storage stocks, both Government and commercial. 

Government stocks of butter are down from about 467 million pounds in July 
1954 to about 250 million pounds. Total cold-storage stocks are down from 468 
million pounds in July 1954 to 835 million pounds, 


Government stocks of cheese are down from 419 million pounds in July 1954 
271 million pounds 


Total cold-storage stocks of cheese, however, are up fro 
567 million pounds in July 1954 to 575 million pounds in July 1955. 

These figures show that the reduction in the total stocks of butter and cheese ix 
not nearly as impressive as the reduction of the Government holdings of thes: 
commodities. By shifting the responsibility to commercial storage, the USDA is 
able to make its own picture look better. 

These reductions in the Government stocks are being emphasized very strongly 
at the present time. 

In fact, the Department of Agriculture expects by next July to have trimme 
its butter stocks to 75 million pounds and its cheese stocks to about 240 million 
pounds 

Without any real reduction in production or any real gain in consumption, 
there is only one way for the Government to reduce its surpluses—that is to 
give away its stocks. And that is just what the Government has been doing 
with them 

In the whole calendar year of 1953, when the Department had no interest in 
making the 90-percent support program look good, the Government disposed of 
only 28 million pounds of butter through donations. See exhibit 3. 

In the marketing year beginning April 1, 1954, when it became important for 
the Department to make the 75-percent supports look good, the Government gave 
away 226 million pounds. 

The same was true of cheese. The Government gave away through section 
116 donations 158 million pounds of cheese in the marketing year beginning 
\pril 1, 1954, more than 10 times the 14 million pounds it gave away in the 
calendar year of 1953. 

There is nothing wrong with putting this butter and cheese into consumption. 
We, in the Farmers Union, have always urged that it be used to relieve suffering 
and hunger in foreign countries and malnutrition in our own country. 

We do not criticize the donation of these dairy products. But if it is good 
business to do it now, there is no reason why it could not have been done in 1953 
under the 90-percent-support program. 

The giveaway is continuing at a fast pace. And it will have to continue 
hecause that is the only way that the Government can make a sizable reduction 
in surpluses. 

In the month of June 1955 alone the Government donated 44 million pounds 
of butter under section 416, about 50 percent more than it had disposed of in 
the entire year of 1953. 

Iso in June 1955, the Government donated 27 million pounds of cheese under 
section 416. This is roughly twice as much as it disposed of in the same way 
in the entire year of 1953. 

If we were to discount the giveaway of some 300 million pounds of butter and 
200 million pounds of cheese, the record of surplus reduction by the adminis- 
tration looks different. 
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Except for this unparalleled giveaway of butter, we would today have Gov 

ment stocks at an all-time high of 550 to 600 million pounds. Except for 

e giveaway of cheese, we would have Government stocks of 450 to 500 million 

unds today. On its own merit, the 75-percent-support program has been a 
failure in reducing surpluses 

Regardless of these facts, the Government has been able to shed some of its 


surplus and is determined to do more in the months ahead lo the pro-Benson 
ress it is not going to matter that the surplus was cured by the giveaway, the 
redit will still be given to the flexible-support progran It is likely that Seere 


ry Benson will cite the high cost of butter and cheese giveaway in order to 
liscredit the program. 

We can expect from the things that are now being said that the Government 
vill declare the entire dairy problem solved as soon as it has accomplished some 

rther cuts in its surplus holdings 

[t will not matter that nothing has been accomplished to increase per capita 

nsumption and that nothing has been done to protect the producer's price. 

The public will be told that the surplus has been cured—that supply and 
demand are now in balance. In fact, publications in the dairy processing field 

ght now are trying to persuade the dairy farmer that everything is going to 

e rosy by next year because supply will be in balance with demand 

\ frequent criticism which we heard about the 90-percent support program 

is that it priced the dairy products out of the market, encouraged use of 
substitutes, and reduced the per capita consumption. 

There is little evidence to substantiate this criticism. There is evidence that 
per capita food consumption has always been high at a time when farmers 
enjoyed 100 percent of parity prices. This is undoubtedly because farm pros 
erity reflects itself quickly in added purchasing power in the cities and towns 

We believe that use of production payments, by allowing the food to fin 
ts own level in the open market, would avoid the criticism that the products 
are being priced out of the market 

Whether any great increase in consumption would result without any improve 
ment in the national economy is questionable 

We need go back only to 1947 to see the level at which dairy products have 
been consumed. If we had consumption at such a rate, we would need perhaps 
150 billion pounds of milk to meet the market demands 

It is quite evident that the operation of a 90-percent support system through 
production payments would yield the farmer about $1.2 billion more income 
than the present 75-percent purchase program. 

The Secretary’s estimates of the cost of the production-payment system 
are exaggerated by his assumption that the market price would fall below the 
free-market level. 

He does not attribute any beneficial economic effect to the production-payment 


type of support. 

In actual practice, the production-payment system would be much less costly 
than the purchase type of program in any years in which we had a strong national 
economy. 

Another point which the Secretary does not recognize is that the $1.2 billion 
in additional income which the 90-percent production payments would bring 
to farmers, would reflect itself in a gain of perhaps $8.5 billion in gross national 
product. 

This in itself would represent a gain of about 2 percent in the gross national 
product and be an important force in encouraging an expanding economy. 

Of course, the important thing in all dairy discussions is that nothing is really 

| solved until something is done about strengthening the producer's price. 


It is not sufficient to take some statewide or national average of milk or butter 
fat prices received by farmers because it involves the sale of milk for a variety 
of purposes and does not reflect the average price to the dairyman who sells 
largely for the manufacturing milk market. 

Rather than to use a statewide average, I have done some checking of the 
figures for typical creameries in our State. 

\doption of a production payment system of supports at 100 percent of parity 
would add between 80 cents and $1 per hundredweight to the paying price now 
being made to farmers by the average creamery in the State. This would be : 
gain of almost one-third in the price received. 

\ production payment system at 90 percent would mean a gain of about 20 
percent in the price received by the farmer. 


64440 56 pt. 2 10 
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Farmers cannot maintain a successful dairy operation at present price levels 

Farm operating figures reported by the Department of Agriculture for typica 
dairy farms in western Wisconsin show that the operator and his family were 
earning about 36 cents an hour for their work in 1954. (See exhibit 5.) 

In my State of Minnesota, farmers receive 20 percent of their gross cash income 
from the sale of dairy products. 

Dairying is of relativeyl greater importance in Minnesota than in many other 
States. However, this does not mean that other States are not affected by the 
dairy situation. 

About one-seventh of all the gross farm income in the Nation comes from sale 
of dairy products. 

Dairy animals take up an important part of the feed production of the Nation’s 
farms. About one-fourth of the grain production and the production from sonx 
25 million acres of hay and pastureland are consumed by dairy cows. 

If there is any large-scale movement of farmers out of dairying—and wide 
spread bankrupticies are unavoidable if the Benson program continues—the rest 
of the farm economy will be affected. 

When you consider that the average dairy cow consumes the grain production 
from almost an acre and a half of land, the hay production from 2 acres of land, 
and the silage and roughage production from about two-fifths of an acre of land, 
you can see that this dairy animal is important in the farm economy. Each cow 
takes up the production from 3% to 4 acres of land. 

Reduce the cow population by 2 million head and you will remove the market 
for 8S million acres of land. Anyone can see how this would add still more trouble 
on top of our present problem of diverting acres out of production of the basic 
grains. It is certainly of interest to the grain farmer and the beef producer to 
have the dairy industry kept on a sound basis. 

What are the alternatives which we have today in the way of price-support 
measure 

1. We can continue with the present Benson program. 

2. We can go even further yielding to Secretary Benson's desire for more 
flexibility and drop supports to 70 percent, 60 percent, or drop them alto- 
gether 

3. We ean return to 90 percent of parity under a purchase and storage pro- 
gram, but this would be safe only if administered in sympathy with the pur 
pose of price supports. 

t. We can adopt a self-help plan, which might better be called a self- 
regimentation plan, but the prospects according to the Department of Agri 
culture are that the return to the farmer at any given level of support would 
be lower than under the present system of supports. (See exhibit 6, copy of 
the USDA’s adverse report on the self-help plan.) 

5. We could go to milk marketing orders on a regional or nationwide basis, 
putting a floor under all milk prices. 

6. We could adopt a program of price supports at 100 percent of parity 
through production payments to the farmer. This plan would have the 
advantages of avoiding heavy Government purchases and storage, would 
assure the lowest practicable price for the consumer, and would assure the 
full benefit of the intended support to the farmer. Such a bill should have 
provisions under which farmers can invoke marketing quotas by a two-thirds 
vote in a national referendum. 


As between these several alternatives, I frankly believe that our eventual 
choice is going to be between production payments or no support program at all. 

There has been a general lack of concern in milk-marketing-order areas about 
the support program on dairy products. Lately, however, there seems to be the 
first signs of a recognition that the milk-marketing orders alone will not pro 
tect producer prices. It is just becoming apparent to some in the order areas 
that the drop of dairy supports to 75 percent of parity has become a drag on the 
prices in the Federal order markets. 

It seems to me that producers in the Federal order markets will be in increas- 
ingly severe price difficulty as long as the 75 percent of parity supports are kept 
in effect. 

There is a genuine doubt in my mind that the Federal order program can be 
maintained for an indefinite length of time if the price of the manufactured 
dairy products is allowed to stay completely out of relation with the fluid milk. 

By lowering the dairy supports to 75 percent of parity, the differential be- 
tween fluid milk and manufacturing milk has gotten out of relation by as much 
as $1 or more per hundredweight more than the normal spread, 
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Phere is no question in my mind that the milk market orders are in for the 
ine fate from the Secretary as the supports on dairy products. Time is run- 
ing out for them. They are headed for the scrap heap the same as the rest 

the farm program. ‘They have been spared up to now because Secretary Ben- 

np needed the support or the neutrality of the eastern vote to put across the 
tlexible-support program, 

But some of the statements which he has been making and some of the maga- 
ne and newspaper articles which have begun to appear huve the same pattern 
s the opening of the attack on the 90-percent supports. 

It is high time that dairy producers began to join together on a program 
ncluding those within the Federal order markets because they cannot sur- 

e if the dairy supports are kept at 75 percent of parity or cut out altogether. 
[ think it was very Significant early last month that the Secretary in a news 
uference was quoted in the daily newspapers as having said that he would like 

see a little greater flexibility in the dairy-support program. 

According to his line of thinking, we could assume that 5 percent is a little 
exibility for he has always defined 5 percent as a gradual adjustment. So 

e can guess that the Secretary would like to have authority to drop dairy 
supports to 70 percent whenever he thought advisable 
| was very interested in this statement because I had been reading his 
eport to Congress on support methods and his claim in that report was that 
iry prices would level off at about 70 percent of parity if there were no support 
program at all. 

In other words, what the Secretary would like is to have the support program 
t a level where it would not have to do any supporting. That is very much 

ine with the whole theory of flexible supports which always takes away the 
support when it is most needed. 

There is a good deal of confusion about the milk-marketing orders and whether 
hey are unfair to producers outside the Federal order markets. 
No one is seriously suggesting that milk-marketing orders should be thrown 

t altogether. 

But to put one class of dairy producers on a minimum price-fixing program 

a part of their milk while leaving all others practically at the mercy of 
he free market, cannot work out to the benefit of anyone in the long run. 

The purpose of the milk-marketing orders, according to the law, is to provide 
an adequate supply of milk. Of course, to provide an ample supply for the 
consumers there must be a 15- to 20-percent reserve so that the housewife can 
get the extra quart of milk at any time she needs it. 

But, while the outside producer has been left with 75-percent supports, the 
producer in the Federal order markets has been given prices which not only 
brought forth an adequate supply plus 20 percent, but in many cases is bringing 
out an adequate supply plus 90 to 100 percent. 

For example, the percentage of milk used for fluid-milk requirements in 1953 
n New York was 49.1 percent, Boston 52.8 percent, Minnesapolis-St. Paul 58.5 
percent, Chicago 63.2 percent, Cincinnati 63.3 percent. 

In New York, the production is twice the necessary amount. In Boston it is 
about 96 percent above the fluid-milk requirements. 

The producers in the Federal order markets are in a favorable position 
because they not only have the guaranteed price on the class I milk, but they 
enjoy the same support as any other producer on the milk which goes into 
manufactured dairy products. 

In this manner producers in the Federal order markets are encouraged to go 
into surplus production. 

What is happening is that we are seeing a shift of production into the milk 
order areas, despite the higher costs of production in those areas. 

Milk production on farms in the West North Central States, which includes 
Minnesota and containing only a relatively small production which goes into 
Federal order markets, has seen a drop of 12 percent in production over the 
last 11 years. 

In contrast, production in the Northeast States in which about 40 percent 
of the production is under Federal milk marketing orders, has seen an increase 
of 14 percent in the same period. 

By administering the programs in a way which widens the spread between 
manufacturing milk and fluid milk, Secretary Benson is allowing the Midwest 
dairyman to be driven out of production. 

It does not seem justifiable in the national interest that production should be 
shifted into the high-cost areas. 
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This is not a favit of the legislation. It is a fault of the interpretati: 
of the legislation and of the management of the dairy-support program in genera 

One of the criticisms of the milk marketing orders is that the class I pric 
are too high and that they encourage underconsumption of fluid milk and ove 
production which is turned into manufactured dairy products such as butte; 
cheese, and ice cream. Because of the favorable price on the fluid milk, it 
explained, the milk order producers can manufacture the butter or other prod 
ucts at a lower price and compete at an advantage over other producers I 
this manner, the milkshed producers can still end up with a blended price som 


what higher tha e 75 percent of parity of other producers. 
[am not convinced that the prices received by farmers for class I mil 
in the East are too high even where they are well above parity. I have studic 


the cost figures of Dr. L. C. Cuningham, of Cornell. His figures show that the Ne 
York statewide average cost of production in 1953-54 was $4.78 per hundre: 
Weight, a few cents more than the parity price. The average price received px 
100 pounds of milk was $4,380 per hundredweight or 48 cents per hundredweig! 
below the cost of production 

ven with the protection of milk marketing orders, it is clear that New Yo 
farmers have been hurt by the drop of dairy supports to 75 percent of parity 

Considering the cost of production, a class I price in the neighborhood of $6 pe1 
hundredweight would not be out of line in some of the eastern markets. 

The class I price should be at a level which will induce a sufficient amount of 
milk and give the farmer a fair return on that production. It is precisely be 
cause the dairyman does not have a sufficient return from his class I milk that he 
niust produce in surplus and attempt to increase his total income. 

What is true in New York is true also in Minnesota, The class I prices in the 
Twin City and Duluth areas are completely unrealistic—they are about $3.50 pei 
hundredwight—only about 75 percent of the parity for all milk wholesale 

Che class L prices should be at a level which will give the producer a fair retu 
for an adequate supply of fluid milk. That is, they should allow the producer a 
price which will give him a fair return for the amount of fluid milk needed in the 
market plus a reserve of about 20 percent. 

Beyond that point, of course, the Federal order market producer should contro | 
his production in one manner or another. 

He is benefitting by a restricted market through the legislative power of the 
Government. He should not use this privilege to the disadvantage of other dairy 
producers 

It is, of course, very unfortunate that many farmers in the East, who ar 
very happy with price fixing for themselves through Federal milk marketing 
orders, have taken the position that price flexing is O. K. for the other fellow. 

Dairy prices are made in Washington for the Eastern dairyman, but it seems 
they feel other farmers should be happy with prices made in the free market 
place. How they justify these two opposite opinions, I do not know. 

It seems to me that it is time that all dairy producers joined together on a 
program that will give stability to the entire industry. 

Such a program is not impossible to devise. 

One of the knottiest problems connected with a production payment and mar 
keting quota program for butter and manufacturing milk producers has been in 
connection with their application in milk order areas. Here is a suggested 
approach 

The milk marketing orders are a good starting point, »ut they need some im 
provement and can be made more effective. The law should be amended to pro 
vide that in no case should the class I milk price be set at less than 100 percent 
of a reasonable retail fluid-milk parity. 

lhe law should also provide for some method of controlling supplies when 
the production in the Federal order market exceeds the retail fluid-milk require 
ments. 

For the remainder of the Nation’s dairymen and for excess production of 
market-order producers the logical step is to enact a program of full parity sup 
ports through production payments direct to the producer backed up by a manu 
facturing milk order or quota system. 

Enactment of 100 percent of parity supports on all raw milk for manufacturing 
purposes through production payments, of course, would be a great stabilizing 
influence for farm-family income in the dairy industry. 

I was very interested to read in Secretary Benson's dairy report to Congress 
the following statement: “Marketing agreements and orders are well adapted to 








ntenance of orderly marketing and pricing conditions in the fluid-mil 


= ~ ‘ 

vy and they could be used for such purposes in the manufacturing kK 

It might very well be possible that the establishment of a milk marketing 
or manufacturing milk on a nationwide basis wou have some real poss 

es. However, it would still seem most reasonable even under such a system 

se a production payment system rather than propping the market with a 


‘ 


es of minimum milk prices. 


? 


uld suggest rather than a national milk marketing order for manufacturing 


that it would be more promising to consider a system under whik given 
=s would be designated as “commercial fluid milk areas” and “commercial 


facturing milk areas” somewhat in the same manner that we now designate 
rcial corn and wheat areas 


der such a plan, it would be possible to classify all producers wh« 





st reeu 
Federal regu ed it larke ‘ g | he commercial 
Laren 
xlucers outside the Federal order markets would be considered as being 
the commercial manufacturing milk area 
the commercial fluid-milk areas class I milk prices would be set after 
hearings much as in the present manner, except that ho Case uld the 
etary of Agriculture establish a fluid-milk price lower than 100 percent of a 
ble fluid-milk parity Che rate could be higher if conditions warranted 
gher price 
fluid-milk price would be obtainable on the fluid-milk requirements in 
aurket Producers in each market order area could choose either of two 
ves: (1) To limit marketings by marketing quotas, or oO accept 





rt on the milk which goes into manufactured products at 





he support rate in the commercial manufacturing milk areas his would be 
ne with the support levels provided in the noncommercial corn or wheat 
S When the producers in a given Federal order market area choos inder 


ternative No. 1 to join with manufacturing milk producers in their produc 
payment and marketing quota program they would agree to limit market 

gs for manufacturing purposes in the same manner as other producers 

Such a system would tend to assure the market-order producer a fair return 

ik he supplies to a restricted fluid-milk market It would give him an 

portunity either to control surplus marketings or to get some support on the 
plus production if it goes into manufactured dairy products 

Support in the commercial manufacturing milk area ind on excess mar 
ngs in the commercial fluid-milk areas should be on the raw milk so that 

mers’ returns will be protected and that manufacturers will have some flexi 

in putting the milk into whatever manufactured item happens to be most 

cal ata given time 

Of course, the authority of the Government to buy manufactured dairy prod- 

ts should be continued. Purchases for school lunch, welfare, and other pur 

ses would be very useful at times of seasonal surpluses in reducing the stocks 
ind In this way it would be a valuable supplement to the production 
ent support program 

From a long-range standpoint, I believe such a plan should be well worth 





\t such time as a nationwide milk program of this type were in stable opera 
may well be that producers in Federal milk order areas and milk price 
culation States may wish to revise class I pricing formulas so as to increase 
e volume of milk sold in retail fluid form at somewhat lower prices to con 
rs While maintaining the averag 
the present moment, the single action which would do the most to solve the 





e blended price received by producers 


st-price squeeze for the average dairyman and minimize the spread between 
ilk and manufacturing milk prices would be to restore 90 percent supports 


k through production payments to the producer 


EXHIBIT 1 Consumption of dai products, per capita 
Pounds 
I 
l 1 
‘ ! 1950-52 710 
Ooo 
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EXHIBIT 2 Comparison of Government purchases, comme rcial stocks 
[Million pounds] 
- , . 
|} Government purchases Comparison of comme 
| April through July stocks, as of July 31 
1954 1955 Decrease 1954 1955 
I 160 108 42 58 116 
88 8 0 213 314 
Ex 2 Gireawe ( hutter and cheese under sec. 416 authority 
Million pounds] 
BUTTEI 
I ‘ 1 ent supports 
( end vear 1953 
Marl ng year April 1953 to March 1954 
I ‘ i .)-T ent supports 
Marketing year April 1954 to Mare 1955 
ths April 1955 to Se tember 1955 
Month of June 1955 
CHEESI 
{ er 90-percent supports 
Calendar year 1954 
Marketing year April 19538 to March 1954 
| ( 7T5-percent supports: 
Marketing year April 1954 to March 1955 
> months April 1955 to September 1955 
Month of June 1955 
Kk { Prices reecived by farmers for manufacturing milk 


Nation average price received by farmers (per hundredweight) 
0a $4 | 
195 os. Ot 
Lt) aate >». It 
Ex I Dairy farms, western Wisconsin, production, costs, and retur 
1952, 1954 
Ite 1952 54 
wres 139 
( t do A 
I ‘I 
\ number 25.1 2 
} 2 rs ( 1< do 15.8 
( do 102 
H do 1.2 s 
I i 14.1 lt 
‘ hours 4,170 +14 
( do 3, 750 t 
H cd $20) 47 
| $24, 330. 00 $22, 221 
Lan i buildiz 11, 910. 00 L1, 204 
d« 4, 260. 00 040 
| 6. 430. 00 4, 250 
( e, feed and seed 1, 730. 00 730, 
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X HIBIT 5. Dairy farms, western Wisconsin, produc tion costs, and returns. 


1952, 1954—Continued 


Iter 1952 L954 
sh receipts ad of 8. 00 $5, 509. x 
ops 29. (1 7. 
1 i S 139. iS 
} 9. OK 0 
oducts 4 040. OK ( 
1 nd eggs Or 462. (K 
) luding Government p 16. Of 10. O4 
el ire 9 
chased TRE. Of 
cnas¢ 16. OF 7 nl 
cs K CX ( “ 
r € 27.00 4 
{ ) Ih t 7) W 
( 741. st 
f ul fence {84 00 L440 (Wf 
244. 2 ( 
> inf ; 
yt 6. 0O t 
yme 9 Q RS. (4 
] é 649. OF Ss ‘ 
stor Os ¢ 
\ nd buildings 00. Of 9 
nco. ( KD ( 2. 49. 
I I ( 187. ( 
Return to operator and family lab« 2. 468. 00 1, 307. Of 
} ver in 1937-41 dollars lL, 132. Of ‘QI. ( 
hour in current dollars 6 


EXHIBIT 6 
APRIL 22, 1955 
Hon. Haroup D. Coo.ery, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Cootey: This is in reply to your request of February 15, 1955, f 

rt on H. R. 2686, a bill “to provide an adequate, balanced, and orderly flow 

milk and dairy products in interstate and foreign commerce; to stabiliz 

ces of milk and dairy products; to impose a stabilization fee on the marketing 
milk and butterfat ; and for other purposes.” 

We recommend against enactment of H. R. 2686 

rhe principal provisions of the bill are as follows: 

1. The bill would create within the Department of Agriculture, as ai 
nd instrumentality of the United States, a Federal Dairy Stabilization 
of 15 milk producers or employees of dairy cooperatives appointed by the Presi 
dent from nominees selected on a regional basis by milk producers. The Se 
retary of Agriculture would be an ex-officio member without the right to vote 
The Board could use employees and services of any Federal agency or could set 
ip its own staff outside of the civil-service system. 

2. The bill would require the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint a Feder: 
Dairy Advisory Committee, representing manufacturers, processors, handlers, 
and distributors of milk and its products, consumers, other agricultural com 
modities or programs, foreign nations, and other interests directly concerned 
with the operation of the act, to confer with and advise the Board concerning the 
dairy stabilization program. 

The bill would give to the Board almost unlimited authority to acquire 
facilities and to acquire, process, store, sell, donate, advertise, and otherwise 
handle milk and dairy products. 

4. The bill would authorize and direct the Board to stabilize prices of milk 
and butterfat to producers and to determine and announce the price-support 
levels, taking into consideration such factors as the declared policy of the act 
the importance of milk and dairy products to the health and general welfare 


of the Nation, estimated supplies of and demand for milk and its products, 
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sup) evel for feeds, cost of producing, processing, and marketing milk ar 
oducts, relative prices of other foods and hourly returns for labor, an 
ed Tor al en mable relation hij between the prices that farmers receive a 
. The Board could transfer to CCC or dispose of for CCC account quantiti 
of d v products equal to imports of dairy products and increased productior 
k | butterfat resulting from diversion from production of other commodit 
Pe! ntrol programs CCC would be required to pay to the Board the fu 
cost of such products 
6 he bill would provide that whenever the Secretary of Agriculture dete 
ne ifter public hearing, that the Board’s operations have resulted or wi 
result in unreasonably high prices to producers, he shall prescribe a support lev 
mend action by the Board If the Board does not take such action 


the Secretary may petition the United States Court of Appeals for a decree 

g the Board to take such action or to cease and desist other action 

i. The Board could borrow money from anyone, including up to S500 million 
CCC, pledging dairy products as collateral or without security 


} 


iit Board would 
of price supports, except costs due to imports and diversions The first buyers « 


be required to determine stabilization fees to cover cost 


k and butterfat from producers would withhold the fees from prices paid 
ducers and would pay the fees to Internal Revenue. The bill would appro 
priate, for use by the Board, sums equal to the fees collected. Similar stabiliza 
on fees also would be collected on imports of dairy products for use by the 
Bourd 
%. The Board’s operations would be exempt from taxes, antitrust actions, and 
other laws applicable to Government contracts. 


10. The bill would suspend dairy price-support operations by the Secretary 
during the Board’s operations 

H. R. 2686 represents an effort by representatives of dairy producers to develop 
a self-help program under which a large part of the cost of dairy price-suppor 
operations would be transferred from the Federal Government to the producers, 
his self-help objective is meritorious and warrants careful consideration. How 
ever, the specific provisions of H. R. 2686 raise some very important questions 
regarding delegations of authority, responsibility for incurring unlimited finan 
‘ obligations to be assumed by the dairy farmers, as well as questions of ne 
benefits of such operations to the farmers. : 

The bill would vest extremely broad authority with respect to agricultural 
price-support operations in an independent Board, the membership of which 
would be restricted to nominees of the producers. The Board could take action 
without the approval of producers and also without the prior approval of either 
the Secretary of Agriculture or the President, except as the Board might be influ 
enced by the Secretary’s recommendations or by court action, initiated by the 
Secretary Since standards established by the bill are relatively broad, the 
extent of the Board’s operations would be determined largely by the Board itself 

The Seeretary of Agriculture, who now has the responsibility of the operation 
of a consistent and balanced agricultural program, would lose effective control 
over the operations with respect to a large and important segment of the agricul 
tural economy The provision in the bill for review, recommendation and peti 
tion for court action to require the Board to take the recommended action or to 

ise and desist other actions would represent an unsatisfactory relationship 
between the Secretary and the Board with respect to responsibility for price 
upport operations. Furthermore, it is not appropriate or desirable that ques 

ons of administration of Federal laws and programs, especially between Federal 
administrative agencies and officials, be resolved in the courts. 

In addition to the policy question of the desirability of vesting control in a 
Board composed solely of producer representatives, the provisions of the bill 
pose a constitutional question by restricting the President’s power of appoint 
ment to the nominees of the producers. 

It should be noted that the specific authority contained in sections 15 and 16 
for the Board to engage in all inclusive activities relating to processing, market 


g, advertising, ete., might be construed as establishing by the Congress a polic) ! 
of more, rather than less, Government participation in the production and mar 
keting of dairy products ‘ 
\lthough H. R. 2686 contains a number of economic factors to be taken into 
consideration by the Board in establishing the milk and butterfat support level, 
e | does not set a maximum percent of parity or other specific maximum 
evel at which the support may be established It is believed that the Congress , 
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ontinue to establish definite policy with respect the x im s 
s for all agricultural commodities 
since the bill sets no specific upper limit on the support level, it sets 
t on the financial obligations that the Board could incur on the part of Galry 
ers which they must pay in stabilization fees rhe b would provide 
nity for farmers to approve or disapprove the Board's proposed act 
through the election of nominees from whor the Pre lent we d uk 
irst appointments to the Board and subsequent appoil ents from time 
fill vacancies 
( l would authorize the Boar to earryvy ou SUDSTa | Chie ‘ 
e-support operations that n are being carried out under the Ag 
f 1949, as amended Che Board would support | s to fan 
rfat by purchasing and ret ving fre the ket supplies « 
ts in excess of those quantities that could be marketed in rv 
ets at prices corresponding to the support leve In periods of extensive s 
operations, the Board thus would be confronted with the same proble 
eing encountered by the Department of limited domestic and exp. utlets 
products and of accumulating stoc ks of pre risl ble dairy ] roducts E 
der a program operated by the Board, acting as a Federal agency, wor 
e the same policies and problems of international trade and relations 
Krederal Government still would be required to bear part of the cost of the 
ry price support. CCC would be responsible for disposing of its present stocks 
aqany suj plies acquired he fore the new progsram became operative Secrtiol +.) 
d prohibit CCC from selling its stocks in the domestic market, even at pric 
ove the support level, without the consent of the Board In addition. section 
uld require CCC to bear any loss incurred by e Board in removing fre 
narket surplus milk and dairy products in an amount equal to imports. TI 


uld be required even though section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 


ended, provides authority that now is being used to restrict imports of 1 


products. Also section 44 of the bill would require CCC to bear the cost « 
ing and disposing of dairy products attributed to increased milk production 
to diversion from production of other commodities controlled under any pro 
an Such increase in milk production would be almost impossible 
j ne, 
Tt 





to aete 
would he nec essary that the Board have the use of sufficient funds TO ¢ ondue t 
ce-support operations pending the collection of fees from producers and 
bable that the Federal Government would be the only available source of suc 


preit 
unds 

Of great importance to producers is the extent to which the operations under 

| H. R. 2686 would increase returns to dairy farmers. In comparing returns to the 

ry farmers under such a self-help program with the returns to them under the 

esent type of Government-financed program, it is clear that, assuming the same 

rice-support level, the returns to farmers under the self-help program would 


a 
he en 


smaller by an amount equal to the stabilization fee. The extent to which the 
eturns to dairy farmers (total returns less stabilization fees) would be greate 
under the program provided for in H. R. 2686 than their returns with no price 
ipport program would depend largely upon the nature of the consumer demand 
milk and its products and the recoveries by the Board on dispositions of pric 
ipport stocks. There is considerable uncertainty in this respect 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that, from the standpoint of the program 
of the President, there is no objection to the submission of this report 
Sincerely yours, 


TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary 


STATEMENT FILED BY WARREN CLARSO, PRESIDENT, DOUGLAS COUNTY FARME! 
UNION SHIPPING ASSOCIATION, ALEXANDRIA, MIINN 


To THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON DAIRYING: 

We, the directors of the Douglas County Farmers’ Union Shipping Association 
wish to testify in behalf of the 200 farmer patrons of our cooperative. Ou 
association serves a dairy and hog area. 


We endorse the Minnesota Farmers’ Union program of produc payments f 
dairying, because this program will put much-needed ready cash into the hands 
f the farmer. We feel that if farmers cannot receive a cost of productic ice 
for such a necessity as milk, the cost should be borne by taxation in order 
hat the farmer may have his fair share of the national e ! 


a 
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We further recommend that production payments be limited to the family-tyyx 
farmer. 

The need for action in the farm situation is urgent. An immediate improv: 
ment in prices for dairy products could save many farmers who now face the 
loss of their farms. 

Warren Clarso, president; Frank Janda, Jr., secretary; Virgil John 
son; Oscar H. Glock; Kenneth Skoglund; Irvin Walstad; Herbert 
Hausmann; Tom Vickerman; Helmer Peterson; Delphin Wesen 


STATEMENT FILED BY C. P. CRAWFORD, WINONA, MINN. 


Gentlemen, I feel that as the dairy cow is a large consumer of roughage shy 
in be used to a good advantage in our agricultural economy by utilizing inexpen 
sive feeds that can be produced on our land without robbing it of its fertility and 
causing it to be subjec ted to serious erosion both by wind and water. For this 
eason | beiieve that some marketing quotas regarding milk would serve a two 
fold purpose First these marketing quotas would at this time, with dairy prod 
ts surplus require a reduction in the amount of milk that he the farmer could 


irket Consequently he could be forced to reduce production, In the second 

place, this reduction could be brought about by feeding more land building 

roughace and less land destroying grains In this way the owner of dairy cows 

vould not be forced to sell out his good producers, but could keep them in his herd 

nd reduce his production by limiting the amount of grain to his cows. I believe 

hat this way he could actually produce milk for less money when taking into 
consideration all factors, 

, I contend that some of our efficiency that we have brought upon ourselves in 


the dairy industry has been much less efficient than it appears on the surface 
The producing of large quantities of milk by forcing cows for production by the 
excessive use of grains and high protein feeds is not always efficient in my way 
thinking. When we take into consideration that the life of the dairy cow is 
hortened considerably by forcing her on heavy grain rations and also that this 
vrain is produced at a loss of soil fertility and oftentimes loss of the soil itself 
irough wind and water erosion resulting from growing grain crops we find the 
feeding for high production may be rather expensive. 

I am convinced that the feeding of the dairy cow for high production is highly 
overemphasized because people working on dairy cow production for efficiency, 
is they call it, do not take into consideration what is happening to the land that 
s producing the feed for this cow, or do they take into consideration the length 
of time that these cows can be maintained in the milking line. 

In my opinion, if we are to spend money to help the dairy farmer, in any way, 
t would be better to pay him on a reduced production basis, be it a direct subsidy 
for producing less or through setting up a fund that would start the dairy indus- 
try on a self-help program, we would not only be helping the hard-pressed dairy 
farmer but we would also be helping to maintain our most vital natural resource, 
our agricultural land 
I know that several proposals regarding the self-help program for dairymen 


ol e marketing quota arrangement have either been introduced in Congress or 
have been talked about many times. I feel that this type of program should be 
vestigated carefully and due consideration given to the administration of it. 

I do not feel that it would take any new agricultural agencies to administrate 
his type of progran I think it could be administrated through our local ASC 
with little or no added staff. This program should be very simple to 


er as a dairy producer would have to furnish copies of his receipts for 
1is milk delivered to any plant and certainly they would be easy to check on if 


errors appear to arise. 


STATEMENT FILED BY L. L. DABY, WARREN, MINN. 


Will you please enter the following open letter in the testimony at the hearings 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to be held in St. Paul 
on October 24, 1955. I had hoped to attend the hearings in person but it is 
impossible 

To identify myself: My name is L. L. Daby. I am a dairy farmer, farming a 
160-acre farm in Brislet Township, Polk County, Minn, I am married and have 
six children. 
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In addition, I drive a school bus for Warren Public Schools for a small wage 
d I put six programs per week of farm news on the air over KROX, Crookston, 
n.. radio station, without remuneration. 
Mv testimony will be my opinion of what is the farmers’ most aggravating and 
gerous problem today formed from the position of a small farmer, farming 
; than half the acreage of the average farm in this area, and raising a moder 
elv large family—in short, a so-called small “family farmer.’ In addition, my 
imony Will benetit from a thorough knowledge of the variety of farm news 
tements issued from time to time by Senators and Representatives in Con- 
ess. Then, I will close with my opinion and observations on so-called price 
pports 
My testimony: 
| believe the most aggravating and most dangerous problem facing the farmers 
s his representatives in the United States Congress, their attitude and 
me talkativeness. (By Uni : 
House of Representatives. ) 
any Senators and Representatives talk too often and too long about 
irm income, on impending disastrous depression, and otherwise try to 
xhten the public into following them. Some seem to hope they can frighten 
untry into a depression for political reasons. They igne 
rm income is still practically the same as in 1951 but expenses have in 


1 to reduce net farm income and that to a great degree by deliberate in 


“<1 States Congress, I mean. both the Ser 








y measures passed by Congress. 
ey try to blame Secretary Benson and his program, lacking the moral and 
ial integrity to admit what they must know, that Benson’s program just 
to effect in very recent months, the first grain loans being approved within 


isl month or two 


hey blame Benson for not selling more surpluses in foreign markets while 


1 


are the ones who wrote the laws requiring that any goods so so ust be 
vered in American ships. That is comparable to a merchant people 





ie neighboring town to come trade with him at high prices and then 


that whatever they bought be delivered by the local dray line. 


ners can’t help looking at Congress with suspicion when they observe how 
say one thing to one person or group and then immediately contradict them 
to the next group. Take Senator Humphrey as anexample. We could take 


one of a large number like Senators Young, Langer, and Thye and Representa 
es H. Carl Andersen, Harold Cooley, all the Representa es from Minnesota 
ept Walter Judd. But Senator Humphrey is the most taikutive in any group, 
ve'll use him. 
sually Senator Humphrey has been for 90-percent price supports and Govern 
controls. But last spring he told a Minneota delegation visiting Wahington 
he recognized that 90-percent supports were not doing the trick. Then, a 
me later, he introduced his bill which was a revised version of the old 
innan plan. And less than 2 weeks ago, he came out for rigid 90-percent price 
rt again. What isa farmer to thing when he witnesses such actions and then 
ecks up on the Communist and Socialist programs and finds them substantial 
ane 
it is a farmer to think when he finds that 10 of the 11 Members of Congress 
Minnesota and all 5 of the Minnesota membership of Senate and House 





ilture Committees work for substantial parts of the agriculture program as 
in the last two authoritative Communist pamphlet, the Farm Crisis and 


{merican Way to Jobs, Peace, Equal Rights, and Democracy? 
t is the farmer to think when the chairman of the House Agriculture C 

f cepresentative Harold Cooley, praises Walter Reuther for giving the 

testimony he had ever heard on farm legislation when Reuther test 





fied il 








bill containing ver portions of the Communist program: and 

short time later, Mr y heckled and generally abused Mr. Frank 

ley (representing the farmers) and attempting to testify on sugar legislation‘ 
finally ended with Mr. Cooley, chairman of an agriculture committee, asserting 


he didn’t care what farmers thought 
Vir. Reuther’s record of crime, violence, and Communist activity can be found 
Congressional Record of August 2, 1955 
Just recently Senator Humphrey blasted at the Department of Agriculture and 
nded an investigation of their activities and the information they put out. I 
eve it is the duty of Congress to keep track of the activities of every depart- 
of the Government for which they appropriate money. But for the reasons 
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isted above and many more, I think the day is fast approaching when an inves 
vation of Congress will be necessary. 

\s for price supports by the Government, I believe the flexible price support la 
on the books now should be allowed to go into operation and continue in operat 
for a fe years so it has a fair chance to succeed. I would remind you that 
price-support program went only halfway into operation with the harvs 
of this year’s crop so no part has been in operation for more than 4 months 

, the harvest of next vear’s crop, it will go into operation completely 


he first time. And with the huge load of surpluses in some crops, piled up wh 
90-percent-wartime-price-support law was in operation, 2 years of ope 
! ht not be enough to completely correct the situation. That means th 
Congress is interested in giving it an honest chance to prove what it can 
I I peration at least through 1958. 
After all, the rigid 90-percent law was in effect for over 10 years to get 
pe we are in now It shouldn’t be too much to ask that the flexible-suppor 
w be given 4 or 5 years trial to prove itself. This is especially true when y 


face the fact that some form of flexible-support law is the only law which eve 


ceeded in regulating production to consumption. 

In just 114 years from the time that dairy supports were dropped from %) to 7 
ercent, surpluses have been reduced, production and sales adjusted and ¢ 
dence in the market restored to the point where prices to the farmer today art 
high as for the comparable period under 90-percent supports. 

With Government hands off, the egg supply and demand has moved into balance 
the cattle adjustment is progressing smoothly and pork shows signs of solvil 
ts problems, In the same way that the governor on a tractor regulates the 

pply of fuel to the engine to equal the demand for power to pull the load, pri 
governs the supply of any commodity to equal the demand for it. And just as true 
if you fix the governor rigid at about full throttle, the supply of fuel will fa 
exceed the demand of the load and vou will roar your engine. This makes a lo 
of noise that does no one any good and it will harm the engine if allowed 
continue 

In ibstance, my testimony is this: The best thing Congress can do for the 
farmer and the Nation is to keep its mouth shut for a change and allow th 
present law a fair chance to work 


Sr. Pau, Minn., November 9, 1955 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Vorth field, Minn 

DeAR SENATOR: As you can readily infer from our name and the nature of ou 
business, we havea vital stake in the farmer’s prosperity. 

Your suggestions with reference to improving his economic position disturb us 
when we read in the news that you advocate cutting back his production and 
pay him for idle acres. 

Have you analyzed the repercussions of a policy of that kind, Senator? It 
would seriously affect the marketing, transportation, and processing indus 
tries in the farm areas. A full flow of products from the farm make for mort 
activity in these industries. Cut off much of farm production and employment, 
for one thing, would be curtailed both in industry and on the farm. 

I think you will agree that it is the nature of the normal person to be busy 
to be industrious. The farmer wants to be active—he wants to produce all he 
can. The problem, of course, is to help him find a way to dispose of his production 
ata profit 

That's why you are presently busy around the country—trying to find an answer 
to that. 

(\s for ourselves, and we're just small people in the oil industry, we can't see 
too much wrong with subsidies to the farmer. 

The Federal Government assisted railroads through subsidies in their trying 
years. Airlines area more recent example. 

This idea is not new—it has been advocated by others, but before you press too 
hard for farm production cutbacks, please consider the impact it will have on 
others 


Sincerely, 


C. EB. Exstrom, President. 
THE FarM-Oyt Co., IN« 
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STATEMENT FILED By R. R. FARRAR, SECRETARY, MINNESOTA ¢ 
INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, WHITE BEAR LAKE, MIN 


rhe board of directors of the Minnesota Cheese Industries Association it 


ted me to bring to your attention and urge the correction of a serious situa 
the cheese-manufacturing industry resulting from the underpricing of 
ese in the Federal support program. The Commodity Credit Corporatio 
= that their stocks of cheese are burdensome and hence t! underpricing of 
eese so as to divert milk from cheese factories to butter-powder plants 
It is the deliberate policy of those in charge of the support program to reduce 
mnage of cheese made without consideration for the financial disasters 
ight upon the cheese factories, either privately or cooperatively owned, in 
eas having butter-powder competition for milk This inequality is parti 
vy severe in Minnesota and Wisconsin, which States are rated No. 38 and No. 1 
pectively, in cheddar-cheese production. The basis for the deliberate unde 
cing of cheese as compared to the returns possible it the same milk were vile 
butter-powder results from the failure of those in charge of the foreign 
domestic surplus dairy products disposal programs to move cheese fre 
ernment stocks as freely as they are able to dispose of butt and 
ler 
s our understanding that Congress intended that ilk producers were 
eive a certain percentage of parity for their milk regardless of e p uct 
This is not the case and producers who look to the cheese fact 


r milk market are not receiving the same financial returns as butter-powdet! 
e cheese-milk producers are not asking for any advantage it are insisting 
hey receive equal returns 


As a result of the underpricing of cheese, all so-called flexible plants, that is 


se able to produce cheese or butter-powder have long since ceased ft 

ePeESe However, those cheese factories who cannot, due to finances 

ume, convert to the manufacture of butter-powder, must stay in the prod 
n of cheese hoping for an immediate correction, or at least rrection at tl 
e the support prices are announced for the next crop year In the meanti 


ese factories, in order to hold their milk, must pay the going price for 
so doing, are paying out their profits, their surplus, or in too many cases, the 
ital 

rhe State of ‘Visconsin expects the failure of many cheese plants who have 

perated successfully for many years, but cannot meet the artificial cond 

eated by the Commodity Stabilization Service in their attempt to divert n 

vay from cheesemaking. It goes without saying that any dairy plant, esy. 
illy a cheese factory, is of very little value without a milk supply 

With reference to the Wisconsin situation, we refer you to the Wisconsin State 
{merican Cheese Factories in Wisconsin, which is dated May 27, 1955. This 

eport is a comparative study of the financial status of 50 cheese factories in 


Department of Agriculture’s report, An Appraisal of the Competitive Position 


Wisconsin made jointly by the University of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin State 
Department of Agriculture. In Minnesota, where the cheese factories in general 
ire of larger size than in Wisconsin, conversion from cheese manufacturing to 


he manufacture of butter and powder is either started or in the engineering 
ge, such conversion costing $50,000 to well over $100,000. This means that 


their present cheese equipment in most cases will be junked. 


It is our belief, that if the emergency facing the cheese-manufacturing industry 
ere in the form of flood or fire, there would be immediate steps taken to alle- 
ate the situation, and the cheese industry feels that as American citizens and 

payers, their businesses should not be thrown into bankruptcy or materially 
tered by any deliberate policy established by the administrators of a Gov- 
rnment-support price program which was intended by Congress, to put a floor 
nder the prices paid farmers for milk. Further, that cheese should not be 
nderpriced merely because its alternate products can be given away more 


readily. 


< 


It is interesting to note that the disposal officials are horrified at the sugges- 
on to use surplus cheese for animal food, but they casually consign millions 
f pounds of human food made of skim milk powder to animal feed and most 


ecently, 6 million pounds of skim milk powder to Denmark for animal feed 


ise 


rhis forced conversion of the larger cheese factories from the production of 
heese into the production of butter and powder is also causing concern to many 


of the established manufacturers of milk powder; they feel that this arbitrary 
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forcing of milk from its normal production into cheese is creating addition 
competition in an already overcrowded field. It appears that the only peopl 
welcoming this situation are those in charge of the disposal programs and tl 
manufacturers of milk-drying equipment. 

_ We urge that pressure be brought upon those in charge of the domestic- and 
foreign-disposal programs to step up the disposal of the so-called burdensom« 
Government-held stocks of cheese, and secondly to prevail upon the Livestoc} 
and Dairy Branch, Commodity Stabilization Service, USDA, to raise the pric 
of cheese at least cents per pound so that manufacturers of cheese will b 
on an equal basis with other dairy products, and milk producers shipping 
cheese factories will receive the same returns as though they shipped the san 
milk to butter-powder plants. 


THIEF RIVER FAs, MINN., October 18, 1955 
Senator Ep. THYE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

DrAR SENATOR: Some time ago Les Ihle of Thief River Falls called you an 
I spoke to you briefly concerning a farm program which I have worked out 
You will probably think it presumptive on my part to even suggest such a 
thing, but I, like all good Republicans, am vitally concerned with our chances i1 
the next election, and coming from an agricultural area, am also vitally con 
cerned in the maintenance of adequate fair farm income and the preservation 
of the small farms and farmers such as exist in an area like ours 

I have discussed this plan with several people locally, and everyone that I 
have talked to believes that the plan has merits. I am not going into particula 
detail at present, but will outline the essentials of the plan. This is it. Unde 
the plan, rather than use, as at present, a flexible price support, I would offe 
the farmer 100 percent of parity ona basic yield. Basic yield could be determine: 
according to a number of schedules for various crops and areas of the country 
The basie yield would be calculated so as to cover a basic Salary comparab! 
to that in industry, plus cost of production, and fair return on investment 
Beyond the basie yield the farmer would receive only market price. 

Using this as a pretty far-fetched example, but one which will illustrate the 
point, We can imagine that we have a small wheat farmer in this area, farming 
160 acres. For example only, let us say that average wages in industry are 
$4000 a year and that, allowing a farmer $15 an acre rental for his land and 
$10 an acre for seed and expenses, his costs are $25 per acre. This would mea! 
that this farmer would have to receive $8,000 a year to cover salary, return 01 
investment and operating expenses. Say that wheat has 100 percent parity pric 
of $4 a bushel. This would mean that the Government would guarantee 100 
percent of parity on the first 2,000 bushels of wheat raised. Any over and 
above 2,000 bushels would be sold by the farmer at market price, but up to this 
amount the Government would pay him direct subsidy amounting to the difference 
between 100 percent of parity and the market price. 

{s I say the basic yield could be determined by a large number of formulas 
adaptable to different areas and crops or combination of crops. If this plan 
were combined with a Government-subsidized crop insurance program, it would 
help to do what has been done for industry, that is, guarantee the farmer an 
annual wage, and I believe would be a politically potent weapon if proposed in 
that manner. 

Here are a few of the advantages I believe this plan would have: 

1. It would guarantee the small farmer a living wage without necessitating 
the huge subsidies which have sometimes been paid in the past to the big 
farmers, who operate farms of large acreage and have less need of a subsidy. 

2. It would set the cost of Government subsidies, since subsidy payments 
would be necessary on only a basic yield. That is, no sliding scale of parity 
prices would be necessary. The cost should be less than under our present 
system, and even in years of abnormally large yield, with 100 percent subsid 
only on the basic yield, the cost to the Government is little higher than in years 
of small production. 

3. There is still an incentive system, for unless the farmer raises the basi 
amount, he will not take advantage of his full subsidy payments. 

t+. The cost to the taxpayer is less, as he will not be paying double as he is 
now doing; that is, at present he pays taxes to support prices, and also pays 
higher prices when he buys goods at market, as a direct result of Government 
supported prices. Under this plan he would pay only the direct susidy 
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the first basic amount, but the law of supply and demand would deter 
ine market prices, and the savings would be passed on to the consumer. 
5. Under this system it would not be necessary to pay a farmer to cut produ 
on or to cut acreage, as overproduction would be naturally curtailed, for if 
iere is too much overproduction, the market price would plummet and the law 
diminishing returns would take over, so that the cost of production would 
ereater than the return on the amount raised over the basic yield, and a 
rmer would naturally cut his own production, yet since the basic yield has been 
ilenlated to allow a decent living wage, the plan would be fair even if market 
ces fall. 
6. This plan would not penalize the average small farmer for the overproduc 
tion and greater efficiency of the larger farmer 
7. Last, but not least, this plan would have a terrific political appeal to the 
ill farmer. The phrase “guaranteed annual wage” attached to any farm 
an would be a politically potent affair. 
Che thoughts are extremely hard to put down in word form, since I carry 
n a very busy schedule and have not had time to transcribe my rough notes, 
it if the plan has any merits in your eyes, and you would like further details, 
| will be glad to furnish them. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wm. M. FetIear, M. D 


New Lonpon, MINN.. November 7, 1955 
Senator EpwArD THYE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

My DEAR SENATOR THYE: I received a letter from Gordon Yack, of Clara City, 
Minn., in which he enclosed a copy of Dr. William M. Feigel’s letter to you of 
October 18, in regard to a farm plan. 

(he reason Gordon sent me this copy is that he thought it was very much 
similar to the farm plan that I have been working on. 

I was surprised to see by this plan that the seven points he relates are basically 
the same as mine and I want to make it clear right now that I do not know In 
reigel and have had no working connection with him, but | want to say that 
[ feel very much in favor of his plan and I know that it has lots of appeal to the 

rmers in our community, as I have questioned quite a few farmers about this 
plan in the last 6 months and they feel that this plan would work. 

If you should be interested in Dr. Feigel’s plan and you would want an inter 
view With him on this matter, I would also be glad to give my version of the plan 
if you should so wish 

I am in the retail business and have one-half partnership in the big store of 
New London doing a general merchandise business, and have no political ambitions 
and do not care for any publicity but as I grew up on the farm and left there when 
[ was 21 years old, I have a genuine interest in our farm problems, and as it als 

as a direct bearing on our business, hoping that a farm plan will soon be estab 
lished that will stop the bankruptcy of our small farmers, especially, the younger 
veneration who is trying to get a fresh start in life. 

I have so much more that I would want to say on this matter but time and space 
for writing is limited, if you should have any questions as to this plan I am sure 
it can be answered. 

I appreciate everything that you have done to further the farmers as well as 
the small-business men’s cause. 

I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY A. VEGDARL. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Ortro GERBER, STEWARTVILLE, MINN. 


Statement on a farm program within agriculture: 

This program would have a (farm) board consisting of the Secretary of 
\griculture, a labor representative, economists of agricultural colleges, repre 
sentatives of farm organizations, and, by all means, the processor. 

This board would establish a marketing price, including price of average 
farm production, plus a reasonable profit, plus a reserve price to be added to 
build up a fund large enough to take land out of production by paying cash 
rent per acre—satisfactory to the producer in his area. The same amount 
would be added to all perishable farm products, except fruit and vegetables. 
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fo control production in order to keep in line with consumption. 

Che man that would increase his production of pork and beef would on 
lave a market if it were open and would be penalized on heavier weights an 
ower quality 

Chis program will work exactly the same for all other farm commodities tha 
go into the market place 

Qur customers would pay as we go and not through a tax program. 

Chis program, in case of drought years with low production, would Ik 
farm prices go up in price and not have a supply of Government-hoarded 


ds on the markets by the taxpayers. 


STA ENT Ficep py WILLarp J. GRANT, ASSISTANT MANAGER, NEBRASKA-IOW 
NONSTOCK COOPERATIVE MILK ASSOCIATION, OMAHA, NEBR. 


This statement on a number of subjects considered of great importance 
he dairy industry is endorsed by and submitted on behalf of the more tl 
2500 grade A dairy farmers in Nebraska and Iowa who are members of the 
Nebraska-lowa Nonstock Cooperative Milk Association These producers ‘ 

ade A milk and cream supply the needs of more than 500,000 persons livit 

Omaha, Council Bluffs, Lincoln, and adjacent communities in lowa and Ne 

Che production of fluid milk is a very important segment of Ameri 


ii 
+ 


ri ture in the Midwest The value of the product of these producers is 
g tor in the economy of this region In the Omaha-Couneil Bluffs-Linc 
she ilione, the value of the grade A milk marketed by dairy farmers exceed 
~ l lh wh veal 


THE FEDERATI VIILK-ORDER PROGRAM 


rhe prices paid to producers for fluid milk in this marketing area are dete 


1 in accordance with the provisions of a Federal milk-marketing ord 
ssued at the request of producers by the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
\g ltural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended. At the time this 


Ss issued, the prices paid producers were so low that the supply of 
k preduced under local health regulation for these large urban centers was 


idequate Farmers were not receiving the cost of production and disorderly 
| chaotic marketing conditions prevailed. Many months each year mill 
had to be imported from distant points in other States at high prices to satisfy 
local needs Che eost of transportation in bringing milk from Chicago o1 
Wisconsin plants is about $1 per hundredweight (21% cents per quart) and the 
quality often questionable after such a long haul and lapse of time. Under 


the order stability has been restored and a healthy dairy industry has been 
developed which is capable of meeting the year-round needs of a rapidly in 
reasing population in this area During the last 2 years no milk for fluid 
use has had to be imported, but neither has there been an unmanageable sur 
plus. The Federal order assured minimum prices and orderly marketing con 


ditions Accordingly, producers have been encouraged to make the investment 
necessary to produce grade A milk. In turn, the order has protected con 
ers from a scarcity of pure and wholesome milk and, in general, redounded 


to the benefit of consumers and the dairy industry as a whole Fluid-milk 
onsumption has increased each year since the order has been in effect. The 
producers we represent are vitally interested in a farm policy that will preserve 
them the benefits of this law, the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 19837, as amended, unweakened by any amendments that may encourage a 
irn to the disorderly and chaotie conditions that prevailed in the industry 
before its enactment 
The Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act was enacted by Congress to secure 
to the producers of fluid milk a fair return for their product that would encourage 
the production of an adequate supply of wholesome milk for the consuming 
public. Itis a voluntary program of regulation which the producers must request 
and approve before a milk order is issued. It is a thoroughly democratic pro 
gram, fairly and capably administered. In more than 50 of the leading fluid 
milk markets in the United States similar marketing orders have brought eco 
nomie stability and orderly marketing. This phase of the farm program should 
be preserved at all costs. 
In some quarters the charge has been made that Federal milk orders estab- 
lished barriers to the free flow of milk. This is not so when they are properly 
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iderstood. Subject to local health regulations, milk may move freely into 
iny market under Federal regulation on the same competitive level as milk 
produc ed locally. Transportation costs are the barrier to the free movement 
f milk. Milk is a perishable product. Local producers who incur the expense 

f meeting the requirements prescribed for grade A milk assume the year-round 
responsibility of providing an adequate supply of pure and wholesome milk for 
the local market. The investment required is large. The undertaking cannot 
be lightly assumed by farmers in the absence of some assurance of a stable 

arket. 

Producers and handlers in other production areas assume no such responsi- 
bility. Their obligation is to their own primary markets. But in times of 
seasonal surplus, a dealer in such an area may seek an outlet for the excess 
over the needs of his primary market by dumping it in an order market, where 
regulated handlers are bound to pay local producers the uniform price deter- 
mined by the order. These distant handlers are economic opportunists. They 
have no responsibility to the market they invade. They seek to exploit it tem- 
norarily. If permitted to do so, while local handlers are subject to regulation, 
they leave behind, when they withdraw, a weakened industry to the economic 
disadvantage of local producers. Some regulation of these incidental and fre- 
quently temporary supplies coming from unregulated sources, which usually 
are surplus areas, at irregular intervals is absolutely necessary to make effective 
the classified pricing program which the Congress specifically authorized in 
the act. You cannot subject local handlers to regulation and leave the others 
free. To do so would be to return to the chaotic market conditions the orders 
sought to correct. 

Minor regulations which assures that the dealers of such irregular incidental 
surpluses will enter the regulated market on the same level competitively with 
the local regulated handler is neither unfair nor discriminatory. It tends to 
issure that remote surplus supplies will not undermine the economy of pro- 
ducers who have assumed the responsibility of providing needed supplies con- 
tinuously and will preserve the classified system of pricing milk. Certain manu- 
facturing interests seek to destroy the program by insisting on the right to 
enter such markets at will on terms more favorable than local handlers. These 
suppliers, who are in the market today and out tomorrow, are entirely free 
inder existing orders to sell their milk in any order market at any time but 
they have no right to ask for preferred treatment over the local handler, who, 
together with local producers assumes the year-round obligation of insuring 
consumers of an adequate supply of wholesome milk. Such incidental regula- 
tion, necessary to equalize competition is not only necessary but in the best 
interests of the consuming public. It effectuates the policy of the Congress. A 
stable and adequate local supply is essential to the health and welfare of the 
community. In no sense does the Federal marketing order program erect any 
barrier to the free flow of milk. 

This association respectfully urges this committee to resist this effort of the 
opponents of the market orders to sabotage a sound farm program, carefully 
administered on democratic lines, which has been thoroughly tested by years 
of experience. 

The Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act is sound in policy. It has brought 
stability and orderliness to an industry on which the day to day health of millions 
of people depend. It should be preserved at all costs. 


PROPOSALS FOR CHANGES IN PROCEDURE IN MILK ORDER HEARINGS 


Proposals have been advanced from time to time during the last several years 
for changes in the procedure before Federal administrative agencies. The gen- 
eral trend of the proposals has been toward more judicial and formal types of 
procedure. Proposals for extensive changes in administrative procedure are 
currently being advanced by the Hoover Commission and its task force. 

Under these proposals administrative proceedings would be made to conform 
quite closely to the formal procedures of United States district courts. The same 
type of procedure, with minor exceptions, would apply to all the various types of 
agency actions including hearings to establish Federal milk orders. Althouch 
it may be practicable, and even desirable in certain fields of administrative law 
to require courtroom procedures it should be recognized that such procedures 
are not adaptable to all types of hearings. In some fields such a hearing is not 
the best way of obtaining facts and getting at the truth. Federal milk orders are 
legislative in character, and the application to them of judicial procedures would 
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cause harmful delays and added costs and tend to break down the whole prograr 
An informal procedure, with adequate safeguards for the rights of all interest: 
persons, has been developed that currently works very well. his type of pl 
cedure should be retained. Farmers should be encouraged to participate direct 
in market order hearings. Hearings that are less formal and technical than cou 
trials will accomplish this and be helpful in providing the Secretary with tl 
information he needs for sound action. Current procedures have been sustaine 
by court decisions. 

“Any substantial changes would encourage new attacks on what has proved t 
be a sound agricultural program. 

We submit that any attempt to make a judicial type proceeding out of a Fe 
eral milk order proceeding should be examined with care. Such attempts by ov 
zealous theorists who want to lump all administrative agencies together wi 
surely tend to weaken and possibly defeat a successful dairy industry prograr 
and frustrate the policy of Congress. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


Dairy farmers have seen their prices drop 20 percent since 1952. A good shar« 
of this drop was caused by the reduction in price supports from 90 percent of 
parity to 75 percent, which was made effective April 1, 1954. In part, the price 
decline was caused by the fact that even under the 90 percent program, prices to 
dairy farmers were actually less than the announced support level. Each tim: 
a plea is made for higher supports for the dairy industry, we are reminded that 
we can have the same treatment as the basic crops if we will accept production 
controls or marketing quotas. In this situation two important facts are over 
looked. 

In the first place, production controls on milk and dairy products would be com 
plex and difficult to administer. In the second place, even without production 
controls the difficulties involved in producing milk, including the labor problem 
and health regulations that must be met, tend to hold total production within 
manageable bounds. When we had 90 percent supports, the dairy surplus neve! 
exceeded 8 percent of a year’s production. In 1952 and early 1953 when prices 
were over 100 percent of parity we experienced a milk shortage. The real need 
of the dairy industry is stabilized prices at levels that will not only assure an 
adequate supply of high quality milk, but a price that will give dairy farmers 
the purchasing power equivalent to that consistent with other segments of the 
national economy. 

To accomplish this, dairy farmers cannot be satisfied with prices less than 
100 percent of parity. At the same time reason tells us that the price of milk 
cannot be supported at levels substantially higher than that of other agricultural] 
commodities. However, the present 75 percent support level is too low and 
should be increased somewhat above the average support level of basic crops in 
order to achieve a proper balance between the dairy industry and all agriculture 
This can be justified because of the high labor requirements in the production 
of milk on a 7-day-a-week basis, and the increase in support levels can be made 
without resulting in excess production for the same reason. 

In any consideration of support prices we also need to tie down the definition 
of parity and the parity equivalent for manufactured milk. Farmers do not 
benefit from increases in prices when expressed as a percentage of parity, if such 
increases are caused by changing parity rather than changing the prices of 
milk paid farmers, 

The present parity equivalent for manufactured milk, for example, has little 
meaning because it is subject to change by administrative ruling. Under the 
formula used by the Department of Agriculture milk prices have remained the 
same while the prices expressed as a percent of parity gets better and better. 

To sum up the parity equivalent problem, we want to point out the fact that 
under present administrative ruling dairy farmers can get less and less. This 
is because the surplus caused by the curtailment of wartime demand will ad- 
versely affect the parity equivalent price for the next 10 years—unless some 
adjustment is made to stabilize the meaning of the word as expressed in dollars 
and cents paid farmers. 

THE SELF-HELP PLAN 


Dairy farmers have developed a self-help plan for stabilizing their own prices. 
The self-help plan, as it is known, was worked out by the many dairy cooperatives 
which are members of the National Milk Producers Federation. We are a mem- 
ber of this federation and participated in the development of the plan. 
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There are three principal reasons for our development and support of the self- 
help plan: 

1. Dairy farmers are convinced that the support level of 75 percent of 
parity is too low for the good of the industry and the Nation. At the same 
time, the Department of Agriculture has stood fast in its position that it can 
only support prices at levels that assure an adequate supply of milk. 
Although we do not agree that this is the only standard for support levels 
that is authorized by the Agricultural Act of 1949, we have been unable to 
do much about it. 

2. Early in 1953 when the Secretary of Agriculture last supported prices 
at 90 percent of parity, he requested the industry to work out its own program 
for stabilizing prices. We believed he meant it. 

3. Most of the adverse publicity aimed at discrediting the price-support 
program, regardless of party in power, has been centered on the dairy indus 
try. This has not made it easy to increase the consumption of milk and dairy 
products. 

Under the self-help plan dairy farmers would stabilize their own prices by 
buying otherwise unmarketable surpluses, and disposing of them at home and 
abroad without the restrictions inherent in Government operations. The costs 
would be borne by dairy farmers themselves through the payment of a stabiliza- 
tion fee collected against all milk sold in commercial channels. The program 
would be operated by a 15-man stabilization board appointed by the President 
from nominees selected by milk producers. 

A summary of the self-help plan has been developed by the National Milk 
Producers Federation which we feel may be helpful to the committee. The plan 
has been submitted to Congress as H. R. 2686 (Westland), H. R. 3400 (Bow), 
H. R. 3488 (St. George), and 8S. 930 (Mundt). We believe that this legislation 
merits the support of this committee. We think it would aid in bringing about a 
permanent improvement in the economic conditions of dairy farmers, outside the 


IMPORT QUOTAS 


This country is committed to a high standard of living, to high wage rates, 
and to an agricultural program under which the prices received by farmers are 
related to the cost of the things that farmers buy. This means that the domestic 
prices of agricultural products are in many cases substantially above world price 
levels. 

As long as these conditions exist, effective import controls will be needed to 
prevent foreign production from impairing or destroying domestic industry. 
Also, some form of adjustment—such as export subsidies—will be needed to per- 
mit American production to compete in world markets. Imports must be stepped 
up from the world level to the domestic level, and exports must be stepped down 
from the domestic level to the world level. 

Dairy products provide an effective illustration of this need. The support 
price for butter in New York is 5814 cents per pound. This is designed to return 
to farmers only 75 percent of parity (approximately 80 percent computed under a 
new administrative formula of the Department of Agriculture). Hourly returns 
to dairy farmers and their families, as reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, are down to almost 50 cents per hour. At the same time, the world price 
for butter is about 39 to 41 cents per pound. Practically no butter has been moved 
in foreign trade at Commodity Credit Corporation’s export price of 41 cents, 
and very little is moving on a bid basis at 39 cents. 

With such a disparity in price, it is obvious that domestic agricultural programs 
would be quickly destroyed if effective import controls were not provided. It is 
equally obvious that a price adjustment must be made before domestic production 
can compete in world trade. This does not mean that unfair trade practices 
should be used or that our surpluses should be dumped abroad, but it does mean 
that competitive world prices should be met effectively through a two-price 
system, export subsidies, or some other form of expert price adjustment. 

It is vitally important to the dairy industry of this country that section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act remain unimpaired and that effective import 
controls be provided. 

SPECIAL SCHCOL MILK PROGRAM 


During the summer of 1954 one of the serious concerns to Members of Congress, 
the dairy farmers, and other segments of the dairy industry was the accumulation 
of dairy products by the Commodity Credit Corporation and sliding dairy farmer 
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income. It was a situation that impelled the Congress to consider legislative 
action. It was natural that a widening of markets should be sought, and that 
Congress should look to increased consumption of fluid milk by schoolchildren 
as one of the best ways of accomplishing this end. 

We commend the Congress for its farsightedness in authorizing $50 million 
for last year and $50 million for the current year for the special school-milk 
program. The success of the program already has been established, with thou- 
sands of schools and schoolchildren participating in the program and with sub- 
stantial increases in milk consumption by schoolchildren during the last schoo] 
year. 

The outlook for the program this year is for participation by more schools 
and more children, with greater increases in milk consumption. We urge the 
Congress to authorize, on a permanent basis, the use of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration funds for this program in an amount necessary to reach the objective 
set by the Congress. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


We believe that the donation of dairy products from Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s inventory to schools, institutions, and welfare families in this country 
and the disposition of these products to needy persons in foreign countries is one 
of the most constructive uses that can be made of these highly nutritious food 
products. The success of these programs in moving dairy products from Goy- 
ernment warehouses is established by the fact that last year they were respon- 
sible for moving 40.4 percent of the butter, 32.1 percent of the cheese, and 41.1 
percent of the nonfat dry milk solids in Commodity Credit Corporation’s in 
ventory as of July 1, 1954, and purchased during the past fiscal year. 

Where possible this program should be intensified in order to accelerate the 
disposal of Commodity Credit Corporation’s stocks and thereby hasten the day 
when the dairy producers of this country will no longer have hanging over them 
the price-depressing influence of Government-owned stocks. 

Along this line the dairy farmers of this country, represented through the 
National Milk Producers Federation, have urged the enactment of necessary 
legislation to permit the operation of a program designed to increase the con- 
sumption of foods, particularly dairy products, among low-income families, We 
urge the Congress to authorize experimental programs by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to determine the feasibility of some type of family 
milk program. It is estimated that upward of 7 million persons would be 
eligible for a program of this type. On the basis of an additional 1 quart of milk 
per week per person such a program could increase the consumption of fluid 
whole milk by upward of 700 million pounds annually. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF MILK BY MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS AND VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


We commend the Congress for authorizing the use of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s funds in the interest of expanding the consumption of milk in our 
military establishments and in the facilities operated by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The worth of this program is immediately recognizable. A recent 
report issued by the United States Department of Agriculture indicates that 
from November 1954 through June 1955, military establishments had increased 
their milk consumption by almost 100 million pints. In addition, the Army 
Quartermaster Corps took delivery of 79 million pounds of butter, 3 million 
pounds of cheese, and 7 million pounds of nonfat dry milk solids from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s stocks. The Veterans’ Administration increased 
its consumption of milk between the months of March and June 1955 by almost 
1.2 million pounds. The continuation of this program is urged upon the Congress. 


ACCELERATED BRUCELLOSIS PROGRAM 


The reports from the Agricultural Research Service of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture show that under the accelerated brucellosis eradication 
program authorized by the Congress excellent progress has been made toward 
the elimination of this disease among the dairy herds of this country. We urge 
the continuation of this program until such time as the threat of brucellosis 
has been wiped out. 
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TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


Qur statement would not be complete if we did not express our views on the 
subject of the taxation of cooperative associations. This is a matter of great 
nportance to dairy farmers, most of whom are members of cooperative market- 
ing associations which are engaged in marketing their milk and other dairy 


oducts. 
By acting together through cooperative associations farmers are able to do 
for themselves many things which they could not do acting alone. For example, 
hey can build and operate a dairy plant and thus process at cost the milk 
ied on their farms. Since the purpose of such associations is to operate 
ost, they do not have income Any savings on hand at the end of the year 
ver the amount retained for estimated costs are refunded to the farmers. 
rhe cooperative is not a middleman placed between the farmer and his market 
In effect, it is the farmer himself carrying his marketing operation one step 


} } 


ther and selling his produce in processed form rather than in raw form. 
Cooperatives provide a yardstick for measuring processing and distribution 
sts and serve an important purpose in keeping the charges and profits of other 
processors and distributors in line 
There are basically four kinds of competitive enterprises, the individually 
owned business, the partnership, and cooperative, and the ordinary profit-type 


corporation. All are taxed once on their savings or earnings except the corpo- 

on. Its profits are taxed twice. Competition would not be equalized by 
extending the double tax to cooperatives. It could be equalized by extending 
the double tax all the way down the line to the cooperative, the partnership, 
and the individual, or by removing it from the ordinary corporation. The latter 


is the better approach. 

\ withholding tax on cooperative refunds would be impractical and unfair. 
fhe burden of withholding from great numbers of small accounts would make 
the tax impractical. Since patronage refunds are not net profit to the farmer 
but are a part of his gross sales proceeds, it would be unfair to withhold in 
such cases unless withholding were applied to all gross sales of commodities. 

rhe foregoing comments on the subjects discussed are in line with the position 
of the National Milk Producers Federation. We are members of that organiza- 
and have participated with other dairy farmers from other parts of the 
country in discussing these problems and in developing these policies. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA NONSTOCK COOPER- 
ATIVE MILK ASSOCIATION, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

The following associations of grade A milk producers in Nebraska, Iowa, and 
South Dakota, who market their milk under provisions of Federal milk-marketing 
orders, endorse the principles set forth in the foregoing statement. These 
associations represent approximately 3,000 additional grade A dairy farmers, 
which includes a majority of such producers in the States of Nebraska and 
South Dakota. 


Central Nebraska Co-op Milk Association, Grand Island, Nebr. 

Sioux City Milk Producers Cooperative Association, Sioux City, lowa 

Des Moines Cooperative Dairy, Des Moines, Iowa 

Sioux Valley Cooperative Milk Producers Association, Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak 
Black Hills Cooperative Milk Producers Association, Rapid City, 8S. Dak. 
Aberdeen Cooperative Milk Producers Association, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Beadle County Cooperative Milk Producers Association, Huron, 8S. Dak. 
Spink County Cooperative Milk Producers Association, Redfield, S. Dak. 


STATEMENT FILED py Onert R. Grover, GLYNDON, MINN. 


In appearing before this committee and presenting this testimony I wish to 
state that the views I present have been discussed with a large number of farmers 
and has been arrived at only after considerable study and observation of the 
problems facing agriculture. I pray therefore that the views I express will merit 
the careful consideration of the committee to the end that a national policy for 
agriculture may be formulated that will be sound, democratic, and will elevate 
agriculture and those engaged in it to an economic level comparable to industry 
and those engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. 

I want to touch on a number of things which I believe to be important and may 
not necessarily bring them up in proper sequence. I do not think that to be too 
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important, however, as they are all related and tie in with one another and cann 
be considered separately. 

Basically the cause of the present plight of agriculture is the result of an estab 
lished agricultural plant geared, equipped, manned, and often encouraged to pro 
duce in excess of present market outlets. The remedy then lies either in shrink 
ing our agricultural production to our market requirements or expanding our 
market outlets or both. There is no other alternative and it takes more than a 
lot of high-powered oratory to accomplish either one. 

Production controls through acreage allotments is a feature of our present 
farm program. It becomes a farce, however, when acres taken out of one crop are 
permitted to be used for the production of other crops, thereby merely shifting or 
aggravating the surplus problem to other crops. I believe, however, that acreag 
allotments and marketing quotas for certain crops to be necessary to bring pro 
duction of those crops in line with market outlets, but acreages taken out of con 
trolled crops must be taken out of production altogether (and that doesn’t mean 
shifting to increased hay or pasture crops either). Where a crop or commodity 
is geared to export outlets for a substantial portion of its normal production, 
such as wheat and cotton, it may be necessary in addition to resort to artificia) 
aids to stimulate exports, such as barter, a two-price system, or use of export 
subsidies in one form or another as it would be unthinkable to curtail our pro 
duction so drastically as to provide for domestic needs only. 

Practically every crop or commodity presents a different problem. Some 
crops are geared largely to domestic consumption, some depend materially on 
export outlets. Some are storable, some are perishable, some like meats and 
livestock products have an elastic demand, others like wheat and potatoes have 
an inelastic or rather fixed demand. Some like many feed crops can be substi 
tuted for one another. This is true also of pork, beef, lamb, poultry, and eggs. 
Some have rapid production shifts, some require several years to shift. Be- 
cause the many crops and agricultural commodities require a somewhat differ- 
ent appoach our national farm program should be tailored to meet the needs of 
the crop groups of crops or commodities with which it deals and be provided with 
such devices as acreage allotment, marketing quotas, commodity loans, market 
ing agreements, two-price plans or other devices as necessary. 

Before I go any further I believe that thorough consideration should be given 
to a “soil fertility bank plan” designed to take surplus acres out of production 
(shrink our agricultural plant to market outlets if you please) so as to eliminate 
as far as possible the need for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, etc., but 
believe we need acreage allotments, marketing-quota agreements, etc., as a stand 
by protection “just in case.” It is possible an effective and workable soil fer- 
tility bank plan could be worked out that would cost the Government less money 
than our present support program. 

I believe price supports through commodity loans on nonperishable agricultural 
commodities to be necessary regardless, but the level of price supports, within 
limits to be set by Congress, should be determined by a committee of producers 
of the commodity, democratically elected by the producers of the commodity 
(not appointed), in such a manner as to give all producing areas of the com- 
modity a fair and adequate representation on the commodity committee. Max- 
imum limits of price supports should be established by Congress to safeguard 
consumers and taxpayers but should give the commodity committee considerable 
leeway to function effectively. In no event should maximum loan limits be less 
than 100 percent of parity. 

In determining support levels, it is presumed that such commodity committees 
would be provided with all the economic facts concerning the commodities they 
represent such as elasticity of demand, production potential, market-outlet possi- 
bilities—domestic and foreign, competing products, etc., in order that support 
levels might be set at the most realistic level possible, with the only motivating 
factors being economic and the welfare of the producers. 

It is possible that a single committee with appropriate subcommittees might 
serve for several closely related commodities that are dependent on one another, 
such as food crop and livestock and livestock products. For example: It’s a 
positive fact that the available supply and price of feed determines eventually 
the supply and price of livestock and livestock products and in turn livestock and 
livestock products to the extent they have an elastic demand determines the 
market outlet for food crops. 

One factor that cannot be overestimated is the importance of producer inter- 
est and participation that would be enlisted by placing the responsibility of deter- 
mining support price levels in the hands of the producers themselves. It would 
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esult, I believe in more interested, more informed producers taking an active 
ntelligent responsibile part in a national farm program for their own welfare 
rather than just cooperating willing or not in a “Government” program. 

Chere are two or three other things I want to mention briefly. 


PARITY FORMULA 


Whereas, much of our farm program revolves around the term “parity,” I 
believe a new look should be taken at our present formula for determining 
“parity,” and that consideration be given to changing the basis for determining 
arity from the relationship between farm prices and nonfarm prices that existed 
n the period 1909-14 to a net income basis, so that under 100 percent parity the 
average net income of farmers would be equivalent or comparable to that of 
those engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. I believe that could be accomplished 
by simply applying a “correction factor” to the current formula that will reveal 
true parity prices, which when multiplied by the total agricultural production 
would result in a per capita not agricultural income that would equal the per 
apita income of those in nonagricultural pursuits. 


CURRENCY STABILIZATION 


Stabilizing the purchasing power of the dollar, I regard as most important to 
the economic stability and welfare of the people of this country, and especially 
the farmers. Inflation, uncontrolled, can materially reduce the true value of or 
wipe out a lifetime of hard-earned savings; on the other hand, uncontrolled de- 
flation requires that loans be repaid by dollars greater in true value than when 
loans were made, all beyond the control of the principals concerned. Our Gov- 
ernment, through its credit and currency control agencies I believe, has the power 
and does set in motion inflationary or deflationary forces at the discretion of 
the administrators. Their motives may or may not always be for the best in- 
terest of the people of this country. I believe Congress should consider direct- 
ing the curreney- and credit-control agencies to stabilize the purchasing power 
of the dollar at a fixed level in terms of goods and services and should designate 
the level at which it should be stabilized. 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


It seems rather contradictory for the Government to spend money for reclama- 
tion projects to increase our agricultural production facilities on the one hand 
when our agricultural plant is already overexpanded and the same Government is 
spending money to curtail production on the other. Hence all new proposals 
for reclamation projects should be carefully scrutinized to determine if there 
is a searcity of the agricultural products that such reclamation projects would 
produce and to hold in abeyance all such projects until needed. 

It’s been a privilege, gentlemen, to present these views before this distinguished 
committee. Much more could be said. I hope and trust, however, the com- 
mittee will consider the views that I have expressed in the same spirit that I 
have presented it—for the betterment of the American farmer and the people 
of our country as a whole. 


STATEMENT FILED BY HAAKON HANSON, ALDEN, MINN. 


I own and operate 72 acres in Freeborn County. I am not in dairying now, 
but milked cows for 40 years and would like to say a few words on the subject. 

I know that 90-percent supports on basic products help the dairyman, poultry- 
man, and cattle feeder. Without it we are lost—it is imperative. We are told 
that supply and demand control the market price. Let me knock that into a 
cocked hat, right now. 

In the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of October 16, headlines scream: “Govern- 
ment-owned butter off 70 percent from last year; demand rises.” Tell me where 
the farmer comes in? Does it make any difference if the Government owns 1 
pound or 400 million, as long as the farmer receives the same low price for his 
butter? Here is one on eggs: At this time last year, when eggs were selling 
15 to 20 cents lower than now, we were told that the reason was the big sur- 
ply of eggs in storage. Today, according to Dunn & Bradstreet, there are 
-00,000 more cases of eggs in storage and yet eggs are selling 15 to 20 cents 
higher—does that make sense? 
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We had a fairly good farm program for 20 years, then along came “Mr. Fixi 
who was going to give us “something better” and that is why we are in a fi 
today. 

We farmers are not legislative experts—that’s what you gentlemen of th: 
Congress are for. You should know what we need—prices. That is what w 
have been promised and that is what we expect. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ORVILLE Harris, SECRETARY, KANABEC COUNTY FARMERS 
UNION, OGILVIE, MINN. 


Therefore be it resolved, That the Kanabee County Farmers Union, at thei 
annual meeting (October 6, 1955), go on record favoring the adoption by th 
Federal Government of a system of incentive payments on dairy products to be 
paid directly to producers, in order to insure a 100-percent parity income. 

Be it further resolved, That as dairy operators, we believe that agriculture 
is entitled to the same dollar in compensation for services rendered as industry 
and labor. 

Be it further resolved, That as members of the Kanabec County Farmers Union, 
we are not opposed to reasonable production controls, graduated to protect the 
family-type farm. 

Be it further resolved, That we are opposed to the philosophy of planned 
Scarcity. 


STATEMENT FILED BY NORMAN E. KorrKe, STEWART, MINN. 


I'm happy to see you trying to solve the farm problem, but, of course, from my) 
point of view, there is no problem, you are approaching it from the wrong side 
completely. My way of explaining it may be rough and crude but try to follow 
me through. 

We don’t like to have our way of farming disturbed by putting price supports 
on just a few things and then change our way of farming to get that money, with 
resulting storage problems, ete. 

The soil bank is certainly a good idea. 

Also if 90 to 100 percent parity were put into effect, I’m sure the things 
we would want to buy would go up again in that endless spiral and we would 
have gained little. 

Now, how does this sound? Doanes says our parity now stands at 85 percent. 
Now instead of supplementing our income, why not allow a 15-percent reduction 
on our expense items? 

I believe it would stop the spiral of prices and stabilize things. 

It would better suit each farmer because we all farm differently. 

Put the emphasis on family farms by giving them the full reduction and leaving 
the big giant chain Russian-types of collective farms out completely. 

[t would let every farmer farm the way he likes, the way it suits his farm, 
in other words make him free again. 

The soil bank should be incorporated with this plan. 

I believe it would be much simpler to administer because every farmer's ex- 
penses are made up much of the same items, fuel, fertilizer, repairs, seed, etc 
I suppose taxes had better be exempt from reduction though. 

If I have left any gaps or loopholes, and I probably have, I will be at your 
service cheerfully. 


LAFAYETTE, MINN., October 18, 1955. 
Senator Epwarp J. THyYE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear SENATOR THyYE: I am sending a statement along the line if there was 
any time to testify at hearing in St. Paul, October 24. Or have it filed with 
committee. 

I am also sending resolution adopted at our local at Lafayette. The basic 
idea we try to bring up is even if we overplant corn they should be able to seal 
some—a dollar corn will do nothing but bring down hog and beef. 

We have only—according to my estimate, when new crops come in next year— 
maybe only about 2 months’ supply or 500 to 600 million bushels on hand 
which is a very low reserve. 
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In 1947 our corn crop was only 2,345 million—such a crop and we would be 

short of 2 to 4 months’ supply. 

In such a place, of course, we farmers would get over dollar more a bushel 
nd consumers would be paying billion more for food—why should they then 
» opposed to pay 15 cents a bushel on reserve as even a half a year extra supply 

corn—billion and a half—would only be 225 million in storage. 

But as long as we farmers do not put in enough money in our organization 

so we can tell the consumers our story, we shall be under attack. 

I have close to 800 acres to plow, 200 on my own and 100 for a neighbor, but 

I will let the cat stand still Monday and the 5 bottom plow as I will attend 
earing Monday. 
Yours very truly, 
Oscar JOHNSON. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED By LAFAYETTE LOCAL FARMERS UNION AT ITS ANNUAL 
MEETING FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 30, 1955 


1. One hundred percent parity on basics crop-old parity formula. 

Should reserve at the beginning of new crop year be less than 2 months’ 
reserve—for each percent less parity support should go up 1 percent or up to 
115—2 months supply is about 16 percent over just breaking even or having no 
supply at all when new crop comes in; in other words if we had just 1 percent 
reserve—30 million bushels in case of corn—the next year’s support price should 
be 115 percent of parity. 

From 2-months supply to 6-month prices should be at parity—over 6 months 

percent decline for each 3 percent oversupply. It would mean in case of corn 
that each 90 million bushels corn would see 1 percent decline in the support 
price until it reaches 85 percent of parity. 

It would mean if we had close to a year’s supply—6-month reserve and 
the additional 45 percent would mean close to another half a year—then drastic 
estrictions would have to be taken. 

In the meantime the Secretary of Agriculture should have the power to lease 

‘ buy land to take out of production. This is in case there is a general over- 
supply of all commodities and it is not a matter of just raising prices in other 
ines to shift production. 

2. We believe grain should be sold in hundredweight instead of by the bushel. 
Market fluctuation should not be more than 10 percent a day on hogs or 25 on 
cattle, 


LAFAYETTE, MINN., October 13, 1955. 
RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 
Farmers Union State Convention. 

DeAR MEMBERS: As chairman, Lafayette local Farmers Union, I would add on 
the folowing which we did not have time to take up at meeting. 

1. The way of setting the acre when some kind of control is needed should be 
changed. There should be a basic quota according to the number of acres under 
plow. 

2. In our county I think the number of acres of corn is about 30 percent of land 
under cultivation. I would set a certain percent—be it 25, 30, or whatever it 
might be—add on to all farm with livestock regardless of size 10 acres for 
fodder or silo corn. 

3. Should farmers overplant there would be for the first acre overplanted a 
sharp reduction in what he could seal or take support loan on and then a certain 
percent for each additional acre. 

4. As an example: I farm 280 acres here—240 under plow—at 25 percent it 
would be 56 acres under basic quota, 10 acres for silo, or 66 acres altogether. 
Should I plant 67 acres I should have a 15—or whatever number decided upon— 
percent drop for the first 1 percent overplanted and then say 1 percent for each 
acre overplanted. If I overplanted 1 percent the number of acres I could seal 
would be about 9 acres less than basic quota, or 47 acres. Should I overplant 
25 percent basic quota would drop 15 for 1 percent and 24 for the other or alto- 
gether 39 percent or around 22 acres to 33 or 34 acres and so down. 

Today most farmers are not in program as they figure they are to feed up 
most of corn. Because of drop of livestock they might now sell some on open 
market, and corn in open market is now close to $1 while support price is $1.51 
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here in Nicollet. It would be better for a million farmers to seal a thousand 
bushels of corn than 100,000 seal 10,000. If more farmers could seal a little it 
would strengthen the open market— indirectly livestock as well. 


A PROGRAM FOR PERMANENT SOLUTION TO THE DAIRY PROBLEM 


I farm 280 acres, have a herd of milk cows of 20 in Nicollet County—Oscar 
Johnson, Lafayette, Minn. 

1. Adoption of self-help plan more or less as outlined by the late John Brand, 
of Land & Lakes. 

2. Following changes. When Benson lowered prices from 65 cents a pound 
for butter to 55 Commodity Credit Corporation would had on hand 200 to 300 
million pounds of butter, which should be just considered a good inventory in 
case of drought. 

Butter keeps up to 2 years, and if it was on a revolving basis there would be 
no reason for anything spoiling. 

A. If we spend $100 million on a school-lunch program together with a stamp 
plan for people on relief—a survey a couple of years ago indicated over 10 mil 
lion people with an income of less than $500 for people over 65 years of age 
Stamp plan and school-lunch program should be able to move another 250 million 
pounds of butter or 5 billion pounds of milk. 

2. A food allotment plan—stamp plan for people in low-income bracket—large 
families; 250 million pounds of butter or 5 billion pounds could be moved out 
this way. 

3. Should we still have more than an adequate reserve on hand we could sell 
on world market. If 250 million pounds of butter was sold for 40 cents, a loss of 
25 cents a pound would mean about a cent reduction on all butter products or 
about 4 cents a hundredweight on milk. Such a tax would bring in about $60 
million on present production and by the time we would need it—if ever—our 
production should be up so it would bring in more than to take care of loss as 
loss of selling 250 million pounds at 25 cents would be $62% million. 

Now, this was all the surplus we had when Benson reduces prices around 10 
cents a pound or $600 million to take care of surplus that could maybe been sold 
at $62% million. 

I consider if we had a school-lunch program, stamp plan for the aged, food 
allotment plan for the low-income group, selling some on world market, with 
the increase of our population taking close to another 3 billion more pounds of 
milk a year—I see no reason why prices by such a self-help board could not be 
put back to 90 percent of parity or 65 to 66 cents a pound of butter. 

Our consumption of dairy products is only about 600 to 700 pounds against 
1,300 pounds in Ireland and the Scandinavian countries. In our family we con- 
sume 200 pounds of dairy products a year—we would need a production of 
around 350 billion pounds of milk if the people of the Nation used as much as 
we use. 

The present prices will mean a shortage in a short time of dairy products. 
Fiven at 90 percent of parity we might face shortages in a few years. To pro- 
duce dairy products take great skill and with labor shortages people around 
here are selling out herd and were at 90 percent of parity. 

And this boom and bust in prices does not make for a steady increase in market 
for dairy product. Lower the prices to attract more consumers then shortages 
and sky-high prices to kill off the marginal consumers from using our product 
is a poor way to try to build a steady market. A fair price—a good product— 
an extension service on top to sell it—and we can look ahead for greater use of 
dairy products. 





Sr. Paur, MzNn., March 10, 1954. 
Subject : Federal Commodity Board. 
Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SecreTARY BENSON: The parity price on farm products has become a foot- 
ball in polities. This can be eliminated, in the same way as the telephone rate 
or any other interstate business. Here is how it can be worked out. 

1. A “Federal Commodity Board” consisting of a member or the president 
of each farm organization with the Secretary of Agriculture as Chairman. 
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2. This Federal Commodity Board must have power to fix prices on any 
or all farm products in the United States of America and its Territories, at 
the producer market. 

3. Full control over any or all farm products sold from the farm. 

4, Full control over any or all farm products to be imported or exported. 

5. Open free trade with any nation that has the same monetary and wage 
standards as we have. 

6. Regulate the amount of Government storage of nonperishable farm 
products to be held over from year to year as security to be exchanged each 
year for a new crop. 

7. The voting power of each member of the Federal Commodity Board 
shall be according to the number dirt farmer members in bis respective or- 
ganization. 

8. Each Federal Commodity Board member shall be elected by the dirt 
farmer members of their respective organization. 

9. Each State agricultural department shall be responsible to the Federal 
Commodity Board. 

10. Each county agent shall be responsible to the State agriculture depart- 
ment. 

11. Five percent added at the local market to be earmarked for “crop 
insurance” for farms of not over 640 acres. 

12. This insurance is null and void if there isn’t at least 20 percent of each 
section of farmland under watershed such as grassland, forest, slough, river, 
or lakes. 

13. Each farm must have a “commodity card” in order to market his farm 
products that have come under the Commodity Board control. Farmers 
without this card must sell their products at a lower rate set by the Com- 
modity Board. 

Now an example of operating this system: 

Farmer Jones has 640 acres, 126 acres in slough, grass, and forest. His average 
crop for the last 5 years has been 6,000 bushels of wheat and his average price 
at the local line elevator was $2.20 per bushel. When Farmer Jones received 
his “commodity card” it shows that he must sell 10 percent less wheat than his 
5-year average and that means that he will haul into his local line elevator 5,400 
bushels of wheat. The local line elevator man enters this on Farmers Jones’ 
card and on his own report to the county agent, and Farmer Jones receives $3.11 
per bushel under the “commodity card” a total of $16,790, that means he has 
$3,590 plus 600 bushels of wheat for holdover for next year and it is more than 
he received under the old system, but a loaf of bread would cost 0.014 cents more 
Under this new system we can control the price of farm products, control produc- 
tion, control the size of farms, control the imports and exports. Each State will 
go to work to see that each square mile has 20 percent watershed, in open prairie 
land 32 rods wide along the east and south section line will make a good wind- 
break for winter and hold down the industrial farmers where miles-and-miles-long 
plow furrows expose the ground to the sun to heat up and the wind to blow away. 
Can’t a farmer make a living for a family in comfort on 640 acres? Of course, 
this is an illustration of a good wheat farm. Now Farmer Jones has to plant less 
land next year in order to produce 1,200 less bushels of wheat to fill his allotment 
if there is no change the following year. There is no need for the county agent 
to check on Farmer Jones’ acreage. The commodity card will and can be a full 
control of any and all commodity coming in from the farm. Industrial farmers 
could be limited as to size simply by limiting the amount of wheat or any other 
commodity to be sold by each farmer. 

The county agent reports to the State agricultural department, here is the 
record of each county, and then reports to the Federal Commodity Board their 
total. The FCB makes up the percentage of increase or decrease of any and all 
production. Some commodities must be fixed for 2 years ahead. Five percent 
assessment on all commodity can be added at the elevator for insurance against 
crop failure. This check can be handled by the county agent. This organization 
will cost the United States only the Secretary of Agriculture’s salary. United 
States storage of grain is more important than the Kentucky cave. When 
fumine comes you can’t eat gold. 

Under this system, production of agricultural produce will be according to the 
demand. This will take speculation out of what the farmers produce, what 
happens after it leaves the line elevator. The grain gamblers can now do as 
they please. They can’t push the price up on grain when the weather is bad and 
down when it is nice; that was the case when I left the farm. 
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This program would give the farmers the same security as depositors in 
Government-insured banks and loan associations. 
I trust this will meet with some consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 


SELMER A. KRAFT. 


P. S.: If Congress puts this program through then a rider to tax co-ops the : 

same as corporations would be needed. é 
S. A. K. 

(Letters from Mr. Gubin and Mr. Thatcher submitted for the record : 

by Mr. Kraft, are as follows:) : 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUDTURE, 3 

COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, q 

PRICE DIVISION, % 

Washington, D. C., March 23, 1954. i 

Mr. SELMER A. KRAFT, 5 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Krarr: Secretary Benson has asked me to acknowledge receipt of 4 

your letter of March 10 containing your suggestions on the farm program. 4 

As we understand your proposal, you would establish a Federal Commodity : 

Board consisting of a representative of each farm organization with the Secre- 4 

tary as Chairman. This Board would have power to fix prices on any farm 4 

products marketed, and this control would extend to imports and exports as a 

well as to domestic sales. Farmers would be required to have commodity cards ‘ 

to market their products. The remaining details of the plan are explained in 2 


your letter, which also contains several illustrations. % 


Your efforts to help the Secretary develop an improved farm program are 3 
appreciated and we want to thank you for taking the time to write to him. 2 
Very truly yours, | 
Srpney N. Gustin, Staff Assistant. 4 
FARMERS UNION GRAIN TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, % 
St. Paul, Minn., November 16, 1954. 

Mr. S. A. KRaArt, 
St. Paul, Minn. d 
DeaR Mr. Krarr: Thank you kindly for your letter of November 6, enclosing 3 


a copy of the farm plan which you submitted to Agriculture Secretary Benson. 
Certainly you have been wise to submit your proposal to Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey. Congress makes the farm laws, and Senator Humphrey has earned a 
himself a place of leadership and also holds a seat on the highly important 
Senate Agricultural Committee, which considers and recommends farm legis- 


lation to the whole Senate. F 
I agree with you that it would be very unlikely for Congress to pass a bill at 4 
this time giving a Commodity Board, composed of farm organization presidents i 


and the Secretary of Agriculture, authority to fix farm prices and to control all 
farm imports and farm products sold. 

I have read your plan with great interest. We need more and more study of : 
the serious questions confronting farmers, and you are to be commended, as a 
good citizen, for the thinking and time you have devoted to the farm programs. 

Perhaps you would like to attend our annual GTA convention, December 13, 
14, and 15, at the St. Paul Auditorium. We will have a number of speakers dis- | 
cussing farm legislation during that time, and you will be most welcome to attend. 

Yours very truly, 


ies 


LrSabe 


M. W. THATCHER, General Manager. 


STATEMENT FILED BY J. W. LEMKE, MENOMONIE, WIS. 


I am writing to you in regard to proposed parity prices on dairy products. I 
am hopeful that the hearing will produce some lasting results and will help to 
confirm a standing policy. We have not benefited from the turmoil and constant 
confusion of the farm picture in the last years. 

As a dairyman, I am also a businessman. And as a businessman, I feel it my 
obligation not only to ask for the rights and the privileges and the opportunities 
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of a businessman, but also to undertake freely the responsibilities and risks of 
a businessman. 

Please do not underestimate our ability to do our own business. If a surplus 
exists, then let the dairyman, like other businessmen, lower the price of his 
product to get rid of the surplus. Let him find a permanent approach to his 
problems with the Government help that is necessary to attain that approach, 
rather than leave him at the mercy of makeshift, off-again, on-again legislation 
which gives him no lasting solution. 

Please protect us from such as the Brannan plan or any such program which 
unavoidably involves Government controls. Let us consider the time when oleo- 
margarine was taxed. Then during the Second World War, the price of butter 
was rolled back to 50 cents a pound. This butter was of such poor quality that 
the public was thereby taught to use oleomargarine and other vegetable products. 
Then the public demanded that the tax on substitutes be removed. A combina- 
tion of circumstances had removed one of our major markets. The Government 
controls had once again worked against our interest. 

I am firmly opposed to a 90-percent-of-parity plan, because it could not be 
earried out sensibly without controls. I am in favor of a 75-percent flexible 
parity. And since sales are lessened by poor quality, why not pass a Federal 
law prohibiting dairy products being sold that do not pass United States dairy 
inspection ? 


STATEMENT FILED By J. L. Morton, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, HANCOCK, MINN. 


Minnesota agriculture, with which I have been associated as a farmworker 
and farm owner all of my adult life, is a business of many features. I have at 
times grown wheat, but, fortunately, agriculture in my area and throughout the 
State is so diverisfied that wheat is not today of major importance to me. My 
major interest is in dairying, hogs, sheep, and seed production. 

Were wheat my major source of income I would be in trouble today, and pos- 
sibly, like those farmers in less diversified areas, I would be ready to clutch at 
any straw that might offer hope of floating me on the floodtide of wheat—the 
seas and oceans of wheat—that have been produced under the wartime price- 
support program, which is still in effect and will remain in effect, for the wheat- 
grower, so long as the wartime surpluses continue. 

Government policies of the past have put me out of the wheat business although 
I might point out that my operation toward wide diversification has kept me a 
little ahead of those at Washington who would like to do our planning for us. 

There was a time when I produced 40 acres or more of wheat a year, but 
Government planning and Government orders have eroded my right to produce 
wheat to a point where, at the recent wheat referendum, I was not permitted to 
vote because my allotment for 1956 is but 14 acres. 

It is true that the University of Minnesota asked me to plant 40 acres of wheat 
for increase this year, because I am set up to produce good, clean seed, but the 
laws that govern farm operations today prevented me from cooperating with 
our university. 

My crops are those that offer some promise of yielding a little profit although 
profits are hard to make these days, with taxes and labor costs so tremendously 
inflated that a farmer must have a good backlog of credit and a good plant, if he 
is to make a go of it today. 

lor years, aS a dairyman, I saw the future darken each year. During the 
war years butterfat brought a high price and people went into the business with 
everything they had. Even the poorest cow, years past her prime, was kept in 
the herd, because butterfat brought more than a dollar a pound, and no one 
would kill a goose that laid a golden egg. As war’s demands fell off, dairy 
prices remained comparatively high, because wartime price supports (which 
during the war years had been price ceilings) were carried on into the peacetime 
years. Milk flooded the market, due to the Government’s invitation to produce it, 
and it was not until wartime supports were reduced to near peacetime levels that 
the flood of surplus production was stemmed a little. Today there is a lot less 
butter and cheese and dried milk piled up in Government warehouses than when 
wartime supports were lowered about a year and a half ago. 

Dairy prices are stil! too low, as all farm prices are too low, but the tendeney 
is up toward a better price rather than down to the levels of the Government’s 
ability to buy and store. Milk is at about the same price today as the day sup- 
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ports were dropped from 90 percent, surplus holdings are disappearing and the 
future of the dairy business looks brighter. We are faced with many problems, 
with distribution costs rising by leaps and bounds, and with taxes cutting the 
heart out of every dollar we can lay hands on, but at least there is the element of 
freedom today—freedom from the disaster of the kind of farm prices that are 
made in Washington—and if we can do something about getting taxes cut down 
to reasonable levels and labor costs cut back to a point commensurate with the 
services rendered, we farmers will be much better off than we have been since 
the war, with its surpluses dumped into our laps. 

One of the things Congress might well do to help the farmer with the two 
cost factors that keep him on the treadmill—taxes and labor costs—is to 
strengthen the Taft-Hartley Act so that milk-delivery unions may not work the 
deal they worked in the Twin Cities within the past few weeks. A strike of a 
few days’ duration brought to certain drivers for one of the milk companies 
serving the Twin Cities a yearly pay scale running as high as $27,000 a year. 

A pay rate of $27,000 a year, or a half of it or a fourth of it for the driver-sales- 
man for a milk delivery truck is not in keeping with the interests of the producer 
or the consumer of milk. There must be a sensible balance in wage scales and 
the farmer should not be asked to be a party to a wage deal that gives a milk- 
truck driver such a rate of pay as this. 

We have learned that only a very few milk-truck drivers are getting this prince 
ly rate of pay—we know that many of the door-to-door delivery men are greatl) 
dissatisfied with conditions that hold their pay down to more reasonable levels, 
while some drivers, on special routes, can make a fortune each year. Existing 
labor laws permit or at least do not prohibit the conditions that made his $27,000 
pay scale possible. The strike that brought the raise in pay scale was marked by 
violence, destruction of property, and threats to the lives of employees of thx 
milk company, while local law-enforcement officers either were indifferent to 
their duties or powerless to act. 

The United States Senate could very well give close and searching attention to 
a matter such as this, which strikes deep into the heart of the dairy business, by 
widening the spread between the farmer and the consumer in the city. 

Farmers maintain that the man who delivers the milk, who needs neither skill 
nor training, and not one penny of investment, is not entitled to the price of a 
good farm each year. I can assure you of this, that if farmers in general knew 
the story of this $27,000 pay scale for the milk-truck driver, you would be be- 
sieged for action on this front in a way that would make all other public ques- 
tions seem unimportant by comparison. 

The farmer gets his pay at the terminus of a formula that no law can do much 
about. His pay comes at the end of this formula—production times price less 
cost. 

When his production—wheat acreage, for instance—is eroded away by Govern- 
ment action, and his price, held down by Government-built surpluses must cover 
all his costs of operation, before he has a dollar he can call his own, it’s time that 
the Senate take action on all these factors, so that the farmer can get back in 
position to enjoy the benefits of the American free-enterprise system, which can 
never work for him so long as prices are made in Washington, by Congressmen 
who naturally feel a stronger responsibility to the 87 percent of the people who 
are not farmers than to the 13 percent who make their living on the land. 

There is no opportunity here for presenting the Farm Bureau’s broad and care 
fully considered program for framers, a program developed after careful study 
and consideration by the more than 1,600,000 farm families, in the 48 States, 
that make up our organization. No other farm organization comes near the 
Farm Bureau in membership strength and this is largely because of the demo- 
cratic way in which the Farm Bureau arrives at and activates its policies. 

In order that you may get a complete picture of the Farm Bureau program, in 
as few words as it is possible to tell it, I attach herewith copies of the resolu- 
tions adopted at the last annual meeting of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the last annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federatiton. 

It is a program based not only on the welfare of American farmers but on the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole. No one who favors the American free-enter- 
prise system can find very much fault with any part of it. 


A Sr 
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STATEMENT FILED BY VYRON NorktTHUP, PuposKY, MINN. 


My name is Vyron Northup. 

I live in Beltrami County, and I represent the farmers of that area in the 
Farmers Union. 

I own 120 acres of land and rent additional land for hay and grain, until the 
time I will have enough open to make it on my own farm. 

I milk 10 cows, keep chickens and a few hogs. In the winter I cut timber for 
sale and clear land. 

We in Beltrami County are very much concerned about the future for the small 
one-family farm. We believe that the strength and economic health of our Na- 
tion, lies in the unregimented freedom of a people living the kind of life they 
choose. We believe that the rural community is a necessary part of a free 
ind democratic America; and that the fertility and preservation of the soil 

n which we all depend for a continued plentiful supply of food must be assured, 
and will be assured by the people who own and operate their own farms. 

We in our county are mainly dairy farmers. The average dairyman figures on 
15 to 20 cows. Poultry, hogs, slaughter cattle, and feed grains make up the rest 

f our income. 

There are too many farm auction sales in the past year. Our young folks are 
being attracted into the city or into the Army. There is no future for them 
vith the prices we get on the farm. 

Farmers must have some price protection. 

We must get 100 percent of parity for the family-size farm. 

There should be no production controls placed against a farmer with less than 
£5,000 of gross income. 

Those whose basic business is other than farming should not be eligible for 
supports. 

The new parity formula is a joke. The parity formula must be based on the 
cost of living and production. 

We are opposed to any type of planned food scarcity program to obtain a 
price. Every boy and girl in our country should have available, all the milk 

nd butter they need. 

Therefore we ask that perishable commodities be supported by making direct 
subsidy payments to the producer. This will put our food on the market at com- 
petitive prices and will allow the poor man to live on foods in plentiful supply. 

We recognize the grain farmer and ask that, along with the six basic com- 
modities, supports extend also to oats, barley, rye, and flax. 

Milk, butterfat, slaughter cattle, poultry and eggs must be perishables in- 
cluded for supports. 

The school-lunch program should be extended and expanded. Milk, butter, 
and cheese should go to every school in large enough quantities to insure the 
children sufficient of this health-giving food. 

We who produce quality products must be protected by uniform national 
grading laws. All dairy products should be labeled as to grade. 

A nationwide herd health program should be set up. 

[mports should be restricted at any time the government is buying that prod- 
ict to stabilize the price. 

There must be a ceiling on the total amount of income supported up to a cer- 
tain amount a farmer will receive supports, all products over that amount will 
receive no supports. 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas the forest resources of the area are being built up on both private and 
publie lands; and 

Whereas there is at present a very unstable market for forest products due to 
fluctuating demands and price, which often results in financial hardship to the 
small farmer and logger: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Beltrami County Farmers’ Union urges that the Federal Gov- 
ernment attempt to alleviate the situation through assistance in developing mar- 
keting facilities and through increased research in the use of aspens and the 
other cheaper woods together with assistance in any other program which will 
insure that this growing resource will return the largest possible revenue to the 
ocal residents; and be it further 
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et 


Resolved, That where stumpage is to be sold from national-forest acres, the 
farmer-logger be given first rights to purchase such stumpage in small lots 
according to individual needs. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ARTHUR OLIN, MILLVILLE, MINN. 


I write this observation in the light in which I see the problem. I see some 
trends which I believe will lead the dairymen and all agriculture for that matter 
into trouble. The problems of the dairymen are many. Some aspects of these 
problems may be more obvious and some may be more important, but I don’t 
believe that the following has been given nearly enough consideration. 

I am especially concerned with the diversion of acres in basic crops which are 
storable, to the production of grasses and legumes, which in turn results in the 
production of perishables. This diversion gives rise to storage problems even 
more serious than the storage of basics. 

When a farmer diverts the planting of his acres from corn, oats, and wheat, 
to alfalfa, clover, and grasses, he has a two-fold purpose in mind. First, the 
production of roughages for his ruminant animals, and second, the curtailment 
of water and wind erosion, and the building of nitrogen and humus in his soil. 
Obviously, the first is with an immediate return in mind, and with the hope of an 
adequate profit. The second is for the preservation of his land and the building 
of the productive capacity which he hopes will result in profits later. Conserva- 
tion of the land for future needs is a matter of public welfare. The individual 
farmer gives some consideration to the public welfare but his economic position 
stands in the way of making very many decisions in their interest. In times of 
declining prices he is even less able to give this consideration. 

It is evident that the Government must look at this picture in a different light, 
and the public welfare must be given first consideration. In the development of 
laws, regulations, and directives pertaining to agriculture, it seems to me that 
there are several matters which need to be given greater consideration. 

1. Will the Government intervention in behalf of farmers result in a diversion 
of a crop which is in surplus, and in price distress, also result in an increase of 
a product which is much more difficult to control and to store? 

2. Will the supporting of price by the Government by artificial means, such as 
loans or purchases, only aggravate the situation further? 

8. Since our total productive capacity of all agricultural production appears 
to have overrun, at least for the time being, our capacity to consume and export, 
would it not be better to attack the problem at its source and develop programs 
to preserve some of this capacity to produce for later years when our population 
will be larger? 

To any dairyman the following is vividly clear: The diversion of cultivated 
crops to pasture or hay will only result in an increase in the production of 
perishable products and create burdensome surpluses which cause price distress 
and spoilage. The farmer cannot afford to let a part of his land lay idle with 
no return. His interest in the public good may be noble but self-preservation 
is his first concern. He knows that the topsoil must, while land is not being 
used for cultivation, be nailed down with a cover of grasses and legumes, or 
damage to the land will result which will defeat any longtime plan. It should 
be apparent to anyone that it would be cheaper and wiser to store the fertility 
in the soil for future use than to incur the expense of storing the products after 
they have been produced. 

We would also gain the advantage of being relieved of the hazard of spoilage. 
The production of butter, cheese, and other dairy products which in the past 
were put into storage and subsequently spoiled, was a waste of effort, soil fer- 
tility, trans»ortation, and storage facilities. A deterioration of public good- 
will was also evident. 

As a partial substitute for such a program the renting of land by the Govern- 
ment to reduce the supply at its source would appear to be sensible. Substan- 
tial payments per acre could be made before the cost would approach that of 
previous plans, when you include the waste of effort and materials. 

Call it soil-fertility bank or call it by some other name but let’s attack the 
problem at its source. 


ARIES as ete Mec Palas 
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SpATEMENT FILED BY WILLIAM B. PEARSON, MASTER, MINNESOTA STATE GRANGE, 
OGILVIE, MINN. 


My name is William B. Pearson and my address is Ogilvie, Minn. I am master 
of the State Grange of Minnesota and I live on a diversified farm which produces 
registered seed, hogs, and dairy products. 


DAIRY SITUATION 


[The dairy business in Minnesota, and in adjoining sections of our neighboring 
States, has two distinguishing features which set it apart from dairying in most 
ther parts of the country. We believe it is important to recognize these con 
ditions as a necessary preliminary to any action for improvement in the posi 
tion of Minnesota dairymen. 

First, we should recognize that for a great deal of this area there are few, if 
any, acceptable alternative enterprises to which our dairymen might turn 
lhe rolling and frequently steep character of much of our landscape dictates 

grassland type of agriculture, as distinct from cultivated crops. We can 
produce either grass or trees over millions of our acres. When we grow grass, 
we must find a use for it if we are to make a living. And the best use of grass 
in this part of the United States is to use it as feed for dairy animals. So 
o stay in the business of farming at all, many Minnesota farmers must stay in 
dairying. 

Moreover, they must stay in dairying on a seale sufficient to provide their 
families with a decent American level of living. A farmer cannot make that kind 
of living with a half-dozen cows. 

The second fact to recognize—and we are sure it’s one this committee under- 
stands very well—is that a very large share of the dairying in this section of 
the country is devoted to the production of milk and butterfat for manufactured 
dairy products. For many of us, the fluid milk market is not our primary outlet. 
Whereas dairy farmers in most other sections of the country are inclined to re- 
gard butter, cheese, and milk powder as byproducts of their main business, these 
products are No. 1 with many of our dairy farmers. 

As a result, when excessive overproduction of milk for the fluid market con- 
tinues over an extended period of time in the Nation's big milk markets like 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, the surplus milk is poured over into the pro- 
duction of manufactured dairy goods. And this surplus or byproduct produc- 
tion, therefore, severely cuts the size of Our potential market. 

As our big metropolitan markets for butter and cheese have been reduced by 
the oversupply of fluid milk market producers, and as we have felt the tre- 
mendous impact of margarine competition, thousands of dairymen in this 
region have been hurt. Nor did the drop in price supports from 90 to 75 percent 
of parity help our pocketbooks. 

We of the Minnesota Grange do not believe there is any magic formula that 
can be applied quickly or easily to solve the Minnesota dairy problem. We do 
advocate five courses of action at this time, however, that we believe will im- 
prove our situation. 

First, we recognize and endorse the merit of the American Dairy Association 
merchandising program which is beginning to produce results, nationwide, in 
increased consumption of dairy products. Under all circumstances, we are better 
off when more Americans use more dairy products. 

Second, we endorse and ask for further expansion of the school milk program. 
The present program is a distinct benefit to the Nation’s children and dairymen 
alike. However, in many States, according to our information, there is still far 
less than 100 percent participation by States and schools in the program. There 
are still thousands of children who are not getting healthful, low-cost milk and 
dairy products. 

Third, we endorse and ask for continuation of the milk program adopted by the 
armed services, which has already accounted for a 40 percent increase in con- 
sumption by our men in military service. 

Fourth, we recommend that an impartial and expert analysis be made of the 
the market reserve levels in the Federal milk marketing order markets, to de- 
termine whether they are being held unnecessarily high—and thereby are serv- 
ing to bring forth more than an adequate supply of milk for the fluid market. 

Fifth, we recommend that efforts be increased by all appropriate means to 
bring about greater uniformity, and a reduction in excessive detail, in sanitary 
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milk codes. These codes frequently serve as barriers to the desirable trade 
movement of milk and dairy products. We do not recommend at this time, 
however, that the Public Health Service sanitary code recommendations be ap- 
plied nationwide through the medium of Federal law. 

It is our hope that actions in these directions will bring beneficial results. 
If price and income-depressing trends in agriculture continue for very much 
longer, however, we may feel compelled to recommend in the coming months that 
some system of compensatory payments be established to halt the economic 
damage. 


STATEMENT FILED BY THE ROCHESTER DAIRY COOPERATIVE 
INTRODUCTION 


The Rochester Dairy Cooperative is an area organization representing approxi- 
mately 3,500 dairy farmers in the ideal milk production area of southeastern 
Minnesota, southwestern Wisconsin, and northwestern Iowa. This cooperative 
is owned by the dairy farmers who have invested over $3% million in plant facil- 
ities and equipment so as to provide a satisfactory outlet for grade A and 
manufacturing grade milk. Dairying is the main farm income in our area so 
naturally the area economy is directly affected by the condition of the overall 
dairy industry. 

FARM PROGRAM 


The purpose in presenting this information for your consideration is to give 
you the views of our dairy farmers. At a recent meeting of the Rochester dairy 
board of directors (which board is composed of 13 active dairy farmers) the 
following resolution was passed concerning the general farm program: 

“We believe in the principles of a producer-financed and operated stabilization 
and production-control program for dairying. We advocate the adoption of 
such a program, which shall include protection for dairying for factors, such 
as diverted acres, which may arise from other governmental programs and 
actions, and which embodies the production control features inherent in the 
administration of the price support provisions of any producer-financed pro- 
gram; until such time as a satisfactory producer-financed and operated dairy 
stabilization and production-control program can be enacted and put into opera- 
tion, it is essential that a price-support program for milk and butterfat, and 
the products thereof, be continued in effect and that such a program guarantee 
returns to dairy farmers equal to or in balance with returns to producers of 
other supported commodities, and in line with those costs of production which 
are affected by other Government programs, and in any case, prices shall not 
be less than the original price-support formula for the basic commodities for 
the interim period.” 

SPECIAL SCHOOL-MILK PROGRAM 


Our cooperative has a large bottling and distribution business and readily 
recognizes the significant advantages of the accelerated school-milk program. 
The sales of fluid milk to the schools in our area have increased by leaps and 
bounds. By cultivating the milk-drinking habit with our schoolchildren of 
today, we are understandably creating an outlet for our milk products of 
tomorrow. 

We encourage the continuation of such a sound and sensible program and 
commend Congress for its action in authorizing additional funds for the advance- 
ment of the school-milk program. 


PRODUCT INVENTORIES AND PACKAGING 


We encourage the Commodity Credit Corporation to purchase dairy products 
whenever possible in the particular container it is to be sold, thus reducing the 
cost of packaging, shipping, and warehousing. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is to be commended for their recent action 
in reducing the inventories of dairy products on hand. This reduction of the 
inventories of dairy products will hasten the day when our dairy farmers will 
no longer have the price depressing influence of Government-owned dairy products 
hanging over them. 
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STATEMENT FILeD sy Irvin C. SCHNEIDER, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


My name is Irvin C. Schneider. I am a dairy farmer on a farm of 240 acres 
in Freeborn County, where we have a herd of 20 milk cows. I am president of 
the Albert Lea Cooperative Creamery Association that serves 500 farmer pro- 
ducers in the Albert Lea area. I am also a director of the Minnesota Creameries 
Association, a producer organization that has a membership of 300 dairy plants; 
87 percent are producer cooperatives that serve over 62,000 producers in Minne- 
ota. The Minnesota Association together with other Midwest States groups 
made up the National Creameries Association. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to speak to you concerning some of the 
nroblems of the dairy farmer in Minnesota, and to give you some suggestions 
rhat I and many of my dairy farmer friends believe would be helpful if put into 
effect. 

We all know that the dairy farmer is caught in a cost-price squeeze. His 
nrices are down from the levels of recent years, yet the cost of most of the 
irticles and goods that the dairy farmer uses in production of milk and in 
iving continue to increase. 


I. PRICE SUPPORTS 


Price supports levels are now set at 75 percent of parity. Currently, prices to 
farmers ure somewhat above this level—being 78 percent for butterfat and 
ibout 82.5 percent for milk used in manufacturing dairy products such as butter 
and cheese print in mid-September. In 1953, CCC stocks were very large, but 
have been reduced materially since then. In September, 1954, CCC owned 408 

illion pounds of butter, 412 million pounds of cheese, and 242 million pounds 
f nonfat dry milk solids. September of this year, CCC owned about 114 million 
pounds of butter, 275 million pounds of cheese, and 35 million pounds of nonfat 
dry milk solids. But the economic position of the dairy farmer has continued tu 
be depressed, with incomes considerably lower than previous years, while his 

ists have continued to mount. 

Price support levels to dairy farmers should be placed on a basis of equality, 
relative to parity, with basic crops. The Minnesota Creameries Association, of 
which the cooperatives I represent are members, has recently concluded its 
annual district meetings. At these meetings, sentiment of our dairy farmers 
were tested by means of a questionnaire. Regarding the question as to what 
ercent of parity price support levels should be set, 20 percent voted for 75 
percent of parity, 5 percent for 80 percent, 8 percent for 85 percent, 48 percent 
for 90 percent, and 18 percent for 100 percent of parity. 


II, DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


Most of our dairy farmers believe that it is essential under a price support 

program such as we have at present, for there to be available to the Government 
ome method of disposing of the surpluses that may be acquired under the 

program. Dairy products are perishable, as compared with the basic crops, and 
this factor of perishability makes it imperative to have a sound disposal program 
for dairy surpluses, since 1 think we can all agree that it would be a very bad 
thing to allow such stocks to spoil. 

During the last two sessions of Congress, our National Creameries Association, 
with which we are affiliated in regard to national programs, has urged upon the 
Congress that it enact legislation giving the Department of Agriculture authority 
to conduct a payment plan of surplus removal, rather than the current buy-and- 
giveaway program, particularly in times of heavy surpluses when the volume 
purchased by the CCC is too large to be absorbed by charitable institutions, 
school lunch programs, and the like. 


Til. PRODUCTION CONTROL AND MARGINAL QUOTA PLANS 


We are well aware that the Congress has enacted legislation permitting the 
application of acreage allotments and marketing quotas on the basie crops of 
cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts, rice, and wheat. Also, we know that the question 
is raised in many quarters as to why the dairy industry does not, or at least 
heretofore, has not come forward with a program similar in nature to the basic 
crop program. At the recent district meeting, previously mentioned, farmers 
voted overwhelmingly against production control for milk and butterfat. If the 
Congress decides to pursue its study of possible production-control programs fur- 
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ther, we hope it will fully investigate the following problems before taking any 
action. 

The census of 1950 reported that 3,691,627 farms kept cows for milk. About 
45 percent of all the cows were accounted for on farms having herds of 9 cows 
or less, and about 21 percent of the cows were on farms having herds of 4 cows 
or less. Any production control or marketing quota plan would involve the keep- 
ing of records on each farm, perhaps entering contracts with the farmers, depend- 
ing on the type of program developed, and checking such farms for compliance 
with the program. The administrative difficulties would be vey great. It is my 
opinion that it would be necessary, as a practical matter, to exempt these small 
producers from the regulations because it would take just too many policemen 
to make it practical to include them. 

In regard to sales, about 25 percent of the milk sold from farms as fluid milk 
and cream in 1950 came from herds of 9 cows or less, and about 7 percent came 
from herds of 4 cows or less. 

Also, we have the problem as to the degree to which, if any, the program 
would be made applicable to the producer of milk for fluid milk markets. It is 
my opinion that such producers would be exempted from the program. Although 
this may sound strange, here are at least two reasons for their exemption. 

First, it is almost a certainty that fluid-milk consumers would oppose any 
reduction in the milk supply that might in any way tend to reduce their con- 
sumption, and we must bear in mind that farm families in this country account 
for only 13.5 percent of the total population. It is important from the point of 
view of having good relations with our customers, as well as their political sup- 
port or at the least their neutrality, that we do nothing that they would consider 
against their interests, particularly in regard to a commodity such as fluid 
milk. 

Second, about half the milk used as fluid milk is sold in markets operating 
under Federal orders. The prices established under the orders are supposedly 
based on economic conditions in the markets, such as supply. 

With this situation, how could the Department request fluid-milk market pro- 
ducers to reduce their production or marketings? If they did so, it seems to me 
to follow naturally that the prices now established in orders are too high, else 
why are they maintained at levels that either increase the surplus over fluid 
milk needs for the market or maintain existing large surpluses? 

With the small producer and the fluid-milk market producer exempted from the 
program, the burden of reduction falls entirely on the manufacturing milk and 
butterfat producer. If we take the 1950 figures on production and utilization of 
milk produced on farms, we find that farm butter accounted for 4.4 percent, milk 
consumed on farms was 8.4 percent, milk fed to calves accounted for 2.8 percent, 
fluid milk and cream by city people 37.1 percent, and manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts accounted for 47.4 percent of the total farm production. When it is recog- 
nized that most of the milk and the butterfat sold from the small farms 
probably is used in manufactured dairy products, and all farm use and use in 
fluid-milk markets would be exempted, we readily see that about half of the 
milk produced would have to bear the entire burden of any production control 
program. Such drastic reductions as would be necessary, running perhaps as 
high as 25 percent or more during heavy surplus periods such as we have had in 
the last 2 or 3 years, would increase costs of production greatly, and would widen 
processing margins materially due to loss of volume going through our plants. 


IV. SELF-HELP PLANS 


Our producers voted heavily against self-help plans which would require the 
imposition of a processing tax or equalization fee on their marketings in order 


to conduct the price support program. The reasons are: (1) It is questionable 
whether net incomes of farmers would be increased, after they paid all the costs 
of the program, (2) it is doubtful that operating such a program with regard to 
only one farm commodity would be sound, and (3) since a large portion of our 
troubles are the direct result of Government programs we do not believe we 
should be asked to bear all the burdens resulting therefrom. 

As you know, during the war, the butter industry was seriously discouraged by 
Government programs designed to shift deliveries from farms from cream to milk 
so we could have the whole milk products for war purposes. The heaviest blow 
struck by the Government followed the war, when the Congress permitted the 
oleo industry to copy all of the major characteristics of butter. Such operations 
greatly reduced the demand for our products. I do not believe it fair to place 
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the burden upon the manufacturing milk and butterfat producer for correcting 
the results of Government programs. 

Rather than launch on some untested and highly questionable program requir- 
ing the farmers to be heavily taxed to remove surpluses, I think that we should 
ontinue the nationwide advertising and merchandising program through the 
Ameriean Dairy Association, which the farmers are now financing. This self- 
help program is showing good results, and it may be that in a few years we will 
have solved our own problems through expansion of consumption. 


V. FLUID MILK MARKET SANITATION REGULATIONS 


restimony presented to this committee in Washington last summer indicated to 
ou the arbitrary nature of many local sanitation regulations in fluid-milk market 
sanitation regulations which do not have any relationship to securing pure and 
vholesome milk for consumer, but which are designed to give a monopoly to local 
producers, are unsound and should be outlawed. Our producers almost unani- 
ously favor enactment of legislation which would establish a uniform system 
f sanitation regulations, and provide that no local ordinance could prohibit the 
ovement of such milk into the local market from other States. 


VI. MARKETING ORDERS 


Fluid-milk-marketing orders, through provisions such as compensatory pay- 

ents, arbitrary zone allowance, and other provisions are operating to bar quali- 
fied milk from entering local markets and thus tending to wall off these markets 
from legitimate competition from other producers. Such provisions should be 
‘liminated and we feel that the act should be amended to provide for the elimina- 

on of all such restrictive devices from Federal milk orders, Otherwise, fluid-milk 

ices will continue to be arbitrarily high, leading to unnecessary production 

ithin the fluid-milk supply areas and lower consumption than would be the case 
otherwise, and increasing the surplus which must be used in manufactured dairy 
products. 


VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 


[ have the following recommendations for the committee : 

The Congress should enact legislation which would eliminate the cost-price 
squeeze in which the milk and butterfat producer now finds himself. If this is 
one through increased price-support levels, as seems the most feasible approach, 
he Congress should provide an adequate program for the constructive disposi- 
tion of surpluses acquired under the program. 

2. The National Creameries Association has sponsored a disposition program 
which we think adequate for the periods of heavy surpluses. Since this proposal 
has been explained in detail to this committee at the hearings in Washington, I 
vill not explain further but refer you to the hearing record with the recom- 
iendation that the Congress enact such a program. 

Production-control and marketing-quota plans should not be adopted by the 
ngress until the serious problems of the place, if any, of the small producer, 

(i the producer of milk in fluid milksheds is settled so that manufacturing milk 

| butterfat producers will not carry all of the burden. Further, I believe that 
industry should be permitted to show whether over the next few years it can solve 
he surplus problem by expanding consumption through the producer-financed 

handising and advertising program now producing good results. 

t. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937 should be amended so as to elimi- 
ite the rabitrary and restrictive provisions that have been placed in fluid-milk 
rders and which monopolize the market for local producers, and lowers 

consumption, 

5. A unifor milk-sanitation code for milk moving in interstate commerce 
hould be enacted, and no local sanitation authority should be permitted to bar 

lk meeting such uniform code requirements from the local market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., October 21, 1955. 
Senator EpwArp J. THYE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear SENATOR THYE: I was delighted to have the opportunity today to meet you 
and discuss the question of warehousing laws and farm policy in general. I can 


Y 


appreciate the dilemma we find ourselves in, particularly from your viewpoint, 
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that of a Senator who bears the responsibility for framing new legislation to cure 
our present ills. I am writing in response to your request for suggestions in the 
matter of farm support legislation. I personally believe, Senator, that we shoul: 
address ourselves to fundamentals of the problem first, and then consider spe 
cific applications later. I will try to stick to basic principles here. 

Far from debating flexible against 90 percent supports attention first has t 
be focused on the cause of our present situation. By far the most serious mal 
adjustment in agriculture today is the surplus of Government-held farm commod 
ities, a surplus which threatens the very economic existence of farmers for years 
to come. This surplus is the result of a basic error in current laws which try t 
aid farmers by having the Government take title to farm products under th 
price-support program. The theory was that the farmer could be helped if th 
Government erected a price roadblock between the farmer and the consume: 
It appears that the theory not only does not work out in practice, but it lies be 
hind today’s farm crisis. Therefore, it follows that new legislation must repea 
this principle, no matter what support level is applied, if such new laws are t 
be in the best interest of the farmer and the rest of the economy. 

In shifting to acreage rental, a two-price system, income supports or produ 
tion payments, or any combination of these, it would appear we would be ©: 
the right track. Any of these approaches recognizes the ineffectiveness of pla: 
ing the Government in the role of acting as the farmer’s market. While th 
Government should not stand between the farmer and the consumer in th 
market place, it is very proper for the Government to acquire and hold a certai: 
amount of all basic commodities for national security stockpiling purposes, jus 
as we stockpile steel, copper, or any other product we might need in an emer 
gency. Such a program merits special legislation and there should be pr 
determined limits as to quantities so acquired. Such a program should not } 
tied to farm aid. It stands on its own merits. 

A major problem, the liquidation of the present surplus, requires that we con 
sider worldwide conditions of oversupply. To succeed in such a liquidation 
means some restrictions for a while. To mention a few: 

1. Possible licensing of export sales to avoid demoralizing the world 
market by “dumping.” 

2. The setting of a high resale price for Government surplus in the domes 
tic market so that current crops can move into marketing channels at 
decent price level. 

3. Restrictions on any imports of commodities until the domestic surplus 
situation is corrected. 

4. Basie recognition that many years are probably needed to liquidat: 
the surplus. 

And inherent in a new approach is the certainty that strict Government con 
trols over land usage will be absolutely necessary to get out from under this 
situation of overproduction. By going to a system which takes the Government 
out of the market for commodities (except for security stockpiling purposes) 
you will have a built-in guaranty that the current crisis will never happen again 
I can’t think of anything that would do as much to promise the farmer a futur: 
of growth and prosperity in step with the rest of the Nation. 

This doesn’t pretend to be a complete program, but rather an outline of con 
cepts and possible avenues of approach to the problem. We would all be grateful 
if you and your fellow Senators could translate such an approach into concrete 
practical legislation. Trusting that what I suggest here is of some assistance, 
and hoping to hear your feelings in this matter, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

R. L. SEARLES, 
President, Minneapolis Grain Exchange Futures Association. 


STATEMENT FILED By GorpDON W. SpraGur, WESTERN CONDENSING Co., 
APPLETON, WIS. 


My name is Gordon W. Sprague. I work for the Western Condensing Co 
and live in Appleton, Wis. The Western Condensing Co. purchases liquid whey 
from cheesemakers and manufactures dairy products from this whey. The 
products manufactured are both for human food and for animal feed. They are 
condensed whey, dry whey, and include also products like calf feed which are 
combinations of the products of whey with other feeding ingredients. We als 
manufacture milk sugar. 
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Whey bears the same relationship to cheese which skim milk bears to cream 
and butter. It is the byproduct remaining after cheese has been manufactured. 
It is possible to recover slightly more than 6 pounds of dry solids from each 100 
pounds of liquid whey. This represents about half of the dry solids content of 
the original whole milk. 

The history of the Western Condensing Co. since World War I has been directly 
connected with research and development of processes, products, and markets 
for the solids recovered from whey. 

Twenty-five years ago there were very few firms in the business of recovering 
whey solids. Processes and procedures had not been established. ‘The value 
of the product in the market was not determined. At the present time more 
than 150 plants operated by more than 75 firms are engaged in this business. 
There are fewer firms and plants now than 1 year ago because several are no 
longer operating. The events of the past 2 years have been too rigorous. 

The products of whey have never received any price support. The products 
of skim milk, on the other hand, do receive price support. To this extent, 
therefore, actions in supporting prices for milk have not been equitable to the 
nanufacturer of cheese or the farmer who sells milk to a cheesemaker because 
the value of the byproduct whey has not been supported through the purchase 
of the products of whey. 

We recommend the passage of the amendment to the Agricultural Act em- 
bodied in S. 1607. We request the favorable consideration of this or equivalent 
legislation at the earliest possible time. The language in this bill which we 
consider most important is as follows: 

‘* * * the products of whey shall be considered to be products of milk. 
Any price-support operations under this program shall be conducted in a manner 
which will not demoralize or interfere with the production and marketing of 
the products of whey.” 

A copy of S. 1607 is attached to this statement. 

We have not asked for price supports. If, however, the Department of Agri- 
culture persists in dumping large quantities of dry skim milk into the feed 
markets, we believe it is only fair and just, both from the point of view of the 

anufacturers of cheese and of whey, and the farmers who produce milk for 
sale to cheesemakers, that the United States Department of Agriculture establish 
a market for dry whey equal to the market destroyed. We do not believe that 
Congress intended that one branch of an industry should be destroyed by 
surpluses accumulating in another branch. 


DRY WHEY PRICES 


During the war and postwar years until 1953 the quotations for dry whey 

Chicago were never as low as 6 cents per pound delivered. In those years 

cheesemakers and dairy farmers received payment for liquid whey. In general 

a price of 6 cents per pound at Chicago with a good volume of sales represented 

a break-even point. The annual average prices for dry whey since 1947 are shown 
below. 

Dry whey: wholesale selling prices, car lots, Chicago 
Cents | Cents 


per per 
pound | Year: pound 


75 | $060. au . 58 
. 23 I tet an 5. 94 
. 54 Sis scicarniniecinset adic 7 5. 90 
. 82 BOeOL i ae Sepia . 09 
. 65 
1 Estimated from weekly quotations. 
$y 1953 whey manufacturers working without Government support had 
problems of their own. Part of their problem was the surplus of dry skim milk 
powder sold for animal feed. Another part was the rate of accumulation of their 
own inventories. 
QUANTITIES OF WHEY PRODUCTS PRODUCED 


The importance of whey products to the dairy industry is indicated by esti- 
ates of whey utilization in 1953. These estimates indicate that 10 percent or 
more of the milk used for manufacturing dairy products contributed byproduct 
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whey for further utilization. Prior to 1953 this whey also produced farm income, 
\fter 1953 prices for products of whey were so low that production was reduced 
and whey has yielded little or no income for farmers. 


Estimated utilization of whey (1953) 
Million 
pounds 
Dried whey production as reported by USDA 175 
Estimated addition for whey dried with other products and not reported_ 10 
Condensed whey production, solids basis (not reported by USDA) 
Milk sugar produced as reported by USDA 


Total whey solids__ 7 
Liquid whey required, at 6.3 pounds solids per 100 pounds of liquid whey__ 4, 936 
Whole milk represented by liquid whey at 85 pounds of whey per 100 

pounds Of wRole MIE so scssudime< 
All whole milk used in m: anufs icturing in 1953 was reported as_____-__. 5G, 85 
About 10 percent of all manufactured milk yields whey for further manufacturing, 


Dried skim milk and whey products produced, 1932-54 


{Million pounds] 


Manufactured from skim milk Manufactured from whey 
Nonfat dry milk solids Dried 
buttermilk Dried Milk Condensed 
whey sugar | whey 


863 
, 402 


or to this date by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Not | the war years production of nonfat dried milk solids was stimulated by several means 
including price guaranties and financing of plants to divert production away from skim milk for animal 
feed and casei! Price ceilings were used to discourage production of casein. Since the war imports have 
largely taken over the domestic market for casein and the skim milk previously used has been diverted to 
other I-MLik products, 

W he aan encouraged to expand plant and equipment for increasing production both of 

i and milk sugar. 

The table showing production of products from skim milk and whey is offered 
because there is need to discuss the reported figures for 1954. Production of dry 
whey was reported at 175 million pounds; equal to that of 1953. But a large part 
of that 175 million pounds was manufactured from partially processed whey 
produced in 1953 and stored for finishing in 1954. When finally dried, it was 
delivered to the United States Department of Agriculture under the program to 
purchase dry and condensed whey. Production of dry whey from liquid whey 
produced in 1954 was, in fact, considerably reduced. 

Condensed whey production was first reported in 1954. This is also smaller 
than the production of 1953 because the program for whey as developed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture was a limited program which enforced restriction in 
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purchases of liquid whey. There is evidence that the problems of stream pollu- 
tion were more urgent in 1954 than in 1953 and these problems have continued 
into 1955. 

A limited program, developed by the Department of Agriculture in 1954, to re- 
lieve whey producers while whey markets were being used to dispose of the 
surplus skim-milk powder was not satisfactory for the following reasons: 

1. The support program offered to whey processors was limited in volume 
and at prices which did not cover manufacturing and storage costs. The 
market cycle for dry whey is longer than 1 year. Whey must be stored and 
storage costs are essential. 

2. The program did not follow trade practices. New, unusual, and costly 
operations were required. 

3. The limitations in the program forced some processors to reject whey 
previously purchased and thereby deprived cheesemakers and farmers of 
their usual markets and sources of cash income. 

4. No procedure was included to provide a market for dry whey produced 
by manufacturers of small volume who customarily sell lots of less than 1 
carload. 

For these reasons we recommend that bill S. 1607 or its legislative equivalent 
be included in any amendment or revision of the agricultural legislation with 
reference to the dairy industry. 


[S. 1607, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 201 (c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended by the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 201 (c) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended by the Agricultural Act of 1954 (7 U. 8S. C., sec. 1446 (c)), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new sentences: “For the 
purposes of this section, the products of whey shall be considered to be products 
of milk. Any price-support operations under this program shall be conducted 
n a manner which will not demoralize or interfere with the production and 
marketing of the products of whey.” 


STATEMENT FILED BY ARTHUR S. STENBERG, THIEF River FALts, MINN. 


My name is Arthur 8. Sternberg, and I live at Thief River Falls, Minn. I 
operate a farm of 800 acres and I have always been engaged in milk production. 
My milk goes direct to Land O’ Lakes Creameries at Thief River Falls. My 
problems are those of the average dairy farmer. I have been a member of Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries for 25 years and have been a director for the past 11 years. 
I have been a director on the local creamery board for a period of years before 
I became a director of the Land O’ Lakes organization. In my district I repre- 
sent 25 cooperative creameries that are directly affiliated with Land O’ Lakes on 
the Land O’ Lakes board. 

In the interests of covering the State geographically, five directors plan to 
submit testimony. In order to avoid duplication we have divided the subject 
matter, and I should like to speak on the problem of import quotas, tariffs, and 
export subsidies. 

This country is committed to a high standard of living, to high-wage rates, 
and to an agricultural program under which prices received by farmers should 
be related to the cost of things that farmers buy. Unfortunately, when we are 
obliged to pay for our products on the basis of more than parity and receive in 
the sale of our products something like 75 percent of parity we have a difficult 
time. The whole problem of price is directly related to our foreign-trade policy. 
This is because, even with our low supports, domestic prices of agricultural 
products are in many cases substantially above world-price levels. As long 
as these conditions exist, and we can see no reason that they will not exist 
indefinitely, effective import controls are needed to prevent foreign production 
from impairing or destroying our domestic dairy industry. Also, some form 
of adjustment such as export subsidies will be needed permanently if we are to 
compete in world markets. 

Simply stated, if we are on one price level and the world is on another price 
level, we must have some way to step up the value of imports to the domestic 
price level to the extent that they are permitted to enter the country, and we 
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must have some method of selling our products on world markets in competition 
with the world price. 

Dairy products provide a simple explanation of this need. At 75 percent of 
parity the price of butter in New York is 5814 cents per pound. Hourly returns 
to dairy farmers and their families as reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture are barely 50 cents per hour at this price. At the same time the world price 
for butter is in the neighborhood of 39 to 41 cents per pound. Practically n 
butter has been moved in foreign trade at the export price of 41 cents, as an- 
nounced by the Commodity Credit Corporation, and very little has moved on the 
bid basis of 39 cents per pound. 

With such disparity in price, it is obvious that the dairy industry would be 
quickly destroyed if effective import controls were not provided. It is equally 
obvious that a price adjustment in some form of an export subsidy must be 
made before domestic production can compete in world markets on a business 
basis. This does not mean that unfair trade practices should be used or that 
we should dump our surpluses abroad. It does mean that competitive world 
prices should be met effectively by private business through a two-price sys- 
tem, export subsidies, or some other form of export price adjustment. 

It is vitally important to the dairy industry of this country and to the dairy 
farmers in Minnesota that section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act remain 
unimpaired and that effective import controls be provided. In this regard the 
present program, though better than none, is not totally effective. Imports of 
Swiss cheese are coming into this country at increasing volumes. Swiss cheese 
is not subject to import-control limitations. We make Swiss cheese in Minne- 
sota as good or perhaps better than any that originates in foreign markets. It 
seems rather inconsistent that our production should be diverted to Cheddar 
cheese and sold to the Government in order to make way for imports from abroad. 

We realize full well that the Agriculture Committee is with the dairy farmers 
on the subject of import controls. We think, however, that there is too little 
understanding of the problem and what it is doing to the dairy farmer among 
Senators and Representatives and officials in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, particularly the State Department. 

The foregoing comments are consistent with the position taken by Land 0’ 
Lakes creameries and by the National Milk Producers. Land O’ Lakes is a 
member of the National Milk Producers and participates with other dairy 
farmers from all parts of the country in developing policies to best answer the 
problem for dairy farmers all over America. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WILLIS SUNDBY, MENOMONIE, WIs. 


I do not believe in rigid price supports, because in order that they would be a 
success there would have to be strong controls. 

Therefore my solution to the dairyman’s problem is to continue the flexible 
price support and improve foreign trade and to correct the many abuses in 
Federal marketing orders. 

Through my experience as a dairyman much could be done by the Federal 
Government through research to help control and cure diseases in cattle. We 
as a nation have made great strides in TB and brucellosis control, but we 
still have many other diseases which harm us more than the price of milk, 
for example, my herd has contracted viginitis which I have had treated by 
a veterinarian. He told me they had to be treated often and that there was 
no cure. I consider this a big loss to me because this disease prevents the 
cows from breeding, causing many months without milk. 


Cornucopia, Wis., October 17, 1955. 
Hon. A. J. ELLANDER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Due to the seriousness of the present farm situation 
especially dairy farming, I feel that an emergency action is necessary to save 
ruination of many more farmers. 

Personally I believe that the simplest solution would be to cause the buyers 
of farm produce to pay a fair minimum price direct to the farmer for his products. 
The price to be high enough to give the farmer an income that would compare 
favorably with that of labor and small business and to fluctuate in coordina- 
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tion with the fluctuation of the national average income of 
ind labor. 

The few percent surplus to be sold to the Government at half price—this the 
farmers would be happy to do if their income was at par with others. The 
Government could then sell the surplus on the world market at a profit, if 
there should be more surplus than the Government could store for future emer- 
gency or they could donate at least part to the starving nations. 

The farmers must also observe strict soil conservation to protect what is 
eft of our fast dwindling topsoil. 

Most respectfully, 


small business 


Arvip M. SwENsSON. 


CANNON FALLS, MINN., October 22, 1955. 
Senator EpwArD J. THYE, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


DEAR Sik: We wish to urge you to support a program of 90 percent of parity 
n dairy products, the payments to be made directly to the farmers with pro- 
luction payments. 

We also think there should be some controls. We suggest a program of diverted 
icres payments, the land to be left idle or used for soil-building programs; there 
to be no crop harvested on these acres; the payments to be made at the rate of 
one-third of the farm average for the diverted crop times the price support of 
that crop. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD TERWILLIGER, 
President, White Rock Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT FILED By CASPER A. THONI, R1cE LAKE, WIS. 


We farmers are asking for a fair return for our products in order to stay in 
susiness. I’ve been a cheesemaker for many years and for the last 5 years have 


een farming. 

My milk goes to a cheese factory, where we have been receiving 6 to 6% cents 
i quart for our milk. The consumer pays 20 to 21 cents. This is no comparison 
when we consider our great investment and what we have to pay for the things 
we buy. 

Our cheese factories can’t begin to compete with the high support placed on 
other products, such as powdered milk. 

Our all-time net farm income was $16.8 billion in 1947. It was almost as large 

1954, but meanwhile expenses were 29.9 percent higher than 1947. 

My family has been in dairy business for over 40 years. I’ve gone to some 
griculture school and with my experience I expect to make it my life’s work. 

So, in conclusion, cheese price is my problem. 

I have a farm, 160 acres, and milk 25 cows and raise around 65 hogs a year. 
I think we need more advertising research, and bring our price more together 
between producer and consumer. 


Fosston, Minn., November 1, 1955. 

Dwar Mr. THye: This may help you to make your decision in time when the 90 
percent of parity comes up for farmers; mainly for grain. 

I live on a farm and have operated a farm of 160 acres for 50 years. 

I do not believe 50 acres of wheat is too much for a family-size farm like mine. 
I do need every cent or dollar I earn every year. It is not the small farms that 
produce too much ; it is the big farms. 

A small farmer is farming for to try and make a living. A big farmer is farm- 
ing to make more than a living. So I say let a small farmer have 50 acres of 
wheat and cut the acres down starting at 50, say 2 percent; 75 acres, 6 percent; 
100 acres, 12 percent; 200, 30 percent; 300 acres, 50 percent; 500 acres, 65 per- 
cent; 1,000 acres, 75 percent; or something like income-tax rate—the more you 
make the more rate of paying. 

We do need acreage control for to balance production. The labor unions are 
running away with us. Machinery and prices go up every strike and here us 
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carmers have no say. It seems like and they are using mob ruling. Well 
length of time it just don’t work. 
In closing, I say the family-size farm is the backbone of United States of Ame 
ica. Look at the records in more ways than one, 
Yours respectfully, 
Louis TORGERSON 


P. S.—Maybe a good way to find out would be to send every farmer, big or smal 
a questionnaire with a lot of questions to answer. I said maybe. 

I do believe it would shed a daylight on many things. I thank you for th 
interest you have been taken in these things. 

My boy is married and stays home on the farm that I have. But he gets 
eyes when he hears about a labor man can earn $30 a day even in Minneapoli 

If I need a piece of machinery believe me or not, I just cannot sleep. 


STATEMENT FILED BY HERBERT TURNER, HAMMOND, WIS. 


We have had everything in the book thrown at us the past 30 years, from dire 
payments to diverted acres, and only when war came along did we farmers gi 
full production and full price. Without full production price means very little 
as only production plus price less cost equal net income. 

The present income of farmers is down but not serious. Proof is that land 
values are up and the better farmers are making money. The only practica 
Way to curb production is to lower prices, in spite of reports, otherwise pric¢ 
does affect production. 

Hogs and chickens are a good example; $20 hogs put a lot of nonhog men i: 
the business. 

The same way with chickens. The dairy isn’t so noticeable as it takes longer 
and more capital to get in and out of the dairy business. 

The most important thing is to keep our freedom of choice. After all that 
the most important thing in this good old United States. 


ROSEMOUNT, MINN., October 13, 1955. st 
Mr. Epwarp THYE, if 
Senator, Northfield, Minn. ; 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: Farming is a part-time activity for me. My regula 
occupation as a supervisory chemical engineer yields me adequate income, so that 
1 am not vitally concerned about whether I make a little or lose a little on the 
farm. It does, however, help to keep my three growing sons out of mischief al 
as well as give me a good picture of the farm problem. a 

Since I am almost a neighbor of yours, I would like to summarize a few of 
my thoughts on the farm situation for your consideration. 

In the present and recent farm-help plans, the Federal Guvernment pays the 
biggest share of support money to the crops which most severely deplete the th 
soils, such as corn and cotton. ™ 

My 150-acre farm is by my choice a soil-conservationist’s dream, all alfalfa, ' 
pasture and nonpastured woodland. I am a soil-conservation cooperator as well ” 
as a tree farmer. The Government support which I would not really need 
has been between $10 and $70 per year. This is only peanuts compared to what 
a corn farmer gets for depleting the value of his soil. I am sure that the 
Federal Government’s cost for administering my share of the program exceeds 
what I have been paid in lime and seed benefits. 

At this time I am suggesting heavy payments for raising hay and legume 
forage crops as well as for trees and no subsidy or support at all for corn, 
cotton, or wheat. In accordance with such a plan a farmer to get alfalfa subsidy 
would still be allotted a maximum corn acreage. By supporting alfalfa acreage, f 
(for heaven’s sake, let’s not have the Government buy the alfalfa and store it) 
alfalfa would become an attractive feed to use instead of corn. t) 

It would certainly be interesting to have the Government support soil-building v 
crops more than soil-depleting crops. Pusterity would benefit even more than ’ hi 
today’s taxpayer. ¢€ 

Mr. Senator, I am aware that my statements are probably an oversimplication 6 
of the very complicated farm problem, but I assure you that I am more concerned : 0 
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out the overall welfare of the farmers and Republican tenure in office than 
1 am for my own modest alfalfa acreage and small herd of white face. 
Very truly yours, 
ERWIN W. ULRICH. 


STATEMENT FILED By JoUN L. Witt, NEw YORK MILLS, MINN. 


[ am appearing for the farmers of East Ottertail County and Cooperatives 

New York Mills to present to you the drastic conditions the farmers are in 
inder the Benson flexible farm price program. 

If we cannot have such legislation passed in 1956 for full parity on all farm 
ommodities, many farmers and businessmen are going to lose their farms 

nd places of business. 

We must always remember, “As the farmer prospers, so does the Nation.” 
Farmers pay expenses first and their net income is the cream that is left on top 
fter expenses are paid. 

Hzra Benson, by dropping support prices, simply skimmed most of the cream 
ff the top, leaving the farmers only enough skimmed milk to pay expenses. 
‘ity consumers are not getting the benefit, so the speculators must be getting this 
ream that was taken from farmers by Benson’s action. 

Failure to take action will mean that farmers will again have to organize a 

rm holiday. Farmers are not going to sit idly by, living on a little or nothing 
vhile the rest of the country is prosperous. Politicians need to get something 
lone. Why didn’t the Senate push H. R. 12, the bill on 90 percent of parity, 
through this spring after the House had acted? It is a poor excuse to wait 
until next year, the election year. Many farmers will be broke by then. 

Benson’s farm program seems to be aimed at plowing under about half of the 
farmers of this country. Too many Democrats and Republicans agree with him. 

Under these conditions the farmer is forced to borrow money in the form of 
mortgages, installment buying, and loans from high-interest-charging loan sharks. 
fhe resuits will be that we again will see the ‘“‘good old Hoover days” of the 

irly thirties, when farmers lost their farms for a few thousand dollars with 
i lifework of the family gone to ruin. 

1. Benson has made no objection to the widening of prices between the farmers 
selling price and the consumers buying price, which results in the high profits 
if the monopolists. 

2. It makes no sense to spend hundreds of thousands of dollars a day to store 
food and grains until they spoil, especially so when so many people are ill fed 
and so many livestock farmers stricken by drought or economic distress. 

I urge that Government-held foods such as butter, cheese, milk, eggs, poultry 
and foods, he made available to families on old-age pensions, school lunches, 
unemployed workers, and dependents. 

So I urge the Senate first to pass the 90 percent bill and get that into effect 
for the 1955 crops. 

Then, to pass the Brannan plan to stabilize our economy and give the farmers 
the same advantages in our society as well as all other groups which will help 
make America a strong and a democratic nation for which our forefathers fought. 

In closing, I want to present these petitions signed by our farmers and busi- 
nessmen, to have you, Mr. Ellender, give them personally to Ezra Benson, showing 

m how concerned we are about a parity farm program. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity of appearing before this committee. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ENNIS D. Woop, LAKE City, MINN. 


My testimony is divided into two parts, first a statement of my own beliefs 
n the basic economies involved in the present farm situation, and second the 
facts and figures on the area of farming that I come in contact with. 

It is my understanding that supply and demand govern the value of most 
things. The supply of food in our country was built up to meet the demands of 
World War II and the Korean war. Now the demand has tapered down to 
normal peacetime rates, and the supply will of necessity drop to the level of 
consumption. Our leaders in Government have tried various means to cushion 
or delay this adjustment and have succeeded only in building up surpluses which 
make the adjustments even more difficult. The butter situation is a good exam- 
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ple of what has taken place. When the demand for butter dropped after Worl 
War II, it was being supported at an artificially high price to stimulate produc- 
tion. Due to high price the housewife passed up butter in favor of other con 
peting products. It was necessary for the dairy interests to lower the price « 
try to convince the public that they should use more butter. Both were trie 
one by reducing the support price, and the other by dairymen getting togeth« 
to promote their product with the result that supply and demand are grad) 
ally being brought into balance. This was done with some hardships in th 
form of closed creameries and deductions from milk and cream checks for adve: 
tising. But I question if we can eliminate these hardships and still retain an 
semblance of freedom and the free enterprise system that is our heritage. 

Here is a chart of prices I have received for milk, butterfat, hogs. Feed cost 
I have charged against my herd, and also return over feed costs for the DHIA 
which I am a member, since 1948 when I started keeping records. 


1948 1949 1950 1951 hy 1953 1954 (ist half 1 


Milk -| $3.84 $2.74 $2.80 | $3.47 $3. 21 $2. 98 
Butterfat 91 .70 .71 . 80 * . 75 . 68 
Hogs 23. 00 21. 00 25. 00 20, 00 - 26. 00 
Corn.. ; i 20 1.00 | . 00 1.10 |.-. in 1. 40 
Oats ae hee ot eo eeidl 95 .66}] .68 IO fissi-ves te 70 
Hay i i 15. 00 15. 00 5. 00 15. 00 inde dstiikte olan 15. 00 
Return over feed cost with 

Wabasha DHTA Sac aeienan pvndita 5.54 | 180.31 | 285.82 | 243. 42 230. 07 214 

1T sell purebred breeding stock. The prices quoted are what I received for the culls I sold on mark 
early in fall from August through the middle of October 

Farming is changing and progressing. In the field of dairying, for exampl 
1 man used to handle 10 or 15 cows. Now 1 man can handle 20 to 30 cows 
and there are indications that this number will be increased further in th: 
future. Costs have gone up but so has our productive capacity per man, Using 
dairying for example again, a man operating a herd of 20 cows with an averag 
milk production per cow of 14,000 pounds, 3.5 milk at a price of $2.90 per hundred 
would gross $8,120. A large portion of producers receive some quality premiums 
Now, on the other end is a man milking 20 cows with an average milk production 
of 7.000 pounds, which would give him half the gross returns of the first example. 
The feed costs are not necessarily less but might be $120 per cow on the first 
example and $100 on the second. This would give the first man a return over 
feed cost of $286 and the second $103 per cow. The capital investment involved 
could well be the same. With fixed costs and expenses other than feed of $50 
per cow the first man could net $4,720 and the second $1,060. So when you talk 
about being caught in the cost price squeeze, it depends on which man you art 
talking about, and I assure you these extremes are common. With a man now 
able to handle up te 30 cows with modern machinery and efficient methods, thes« 
extremes can become even greater. The prices quoted on milk are the local prices 
in my area and are to my knowledge the lowest anywhere in the United States 
In some areas the price is twice as high. 

This is what I would like to see in a farm program. 

1. A hands-off policy on the part of Government allowing supply and demand 
to work. 

2. If a prolonged period of disaster price levels occurs, have the Government 
step in with flexible supports to prevent the whole economy from suffering du: 
to lack of farmer buying power, taking care not to subsidize inefficiency as 
methods and production change, 

3. Protect farming from monopolistic and unfair practices and from legisla- 
tion that builds trade barriers both in this country between States, and between 
nations. For example, there are unfair practices in the Federal milk orders and 
local health ordinances. 

If these things are done, I am sure our farm economy will adjust to peacetime 
levels and will be able to meet the increasing food needs of our expanding 
population. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK J. ZWEBER, LAKEVILLE, MINN. 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 


\t a meeting of dairy farmers from Scott County of the State of Minnesot: 
d at Prior Lake on Tuesday, October 18, 1955, after much discussion of the 
iblems of the dairy farmers today, it was resolved: 
(hat the present dairy price-support program of the Federal Government 
ered to include therein production allotment payments made directly to the 
ner-producer by the Federal Government to cover the dollar differential be 
n what the dairy products actually bring the farmer when he sells them on 
open market and what he is entitled to get for these same products figured 
100-percent parity basis. 
It was further resolved at this same meeting that: 
in order to qualify for the above-proposed production allotment a farmer 
lucer would have to fall within that certain group of producers whose dairy 
ducts income would amount to no more than $10,000 gross per year, and 
ther, that such a farmer to qualify must not receive more than $2,000 addi 
nal income from nonfarm work. If a farmer-producer’s gross income runs 
the $10,000 figure, he would not qualify for production allotments 
rage. 


on the 


RESOLUTION NO, 2 


At a meeting of dairy farmers from Scott County of the State of Minnesota 
at Prior Lake on Tuesday, October 18, 1955, after much discussion of the 
blems of the dairy farmers today: It was 

Resolved, That the United States Congress be petitioned through its Agricul- 
Committees and subcommittees to set up an investigation board to look 
the reasons behind the present price differential between what the dairy 
mer-producer gets for his products and what the ultimate consumer pays for 
same product after it has been processed, and further, that Congress be 
tioned to include in this investigating body actual family-farm dairy farmers 

) make their living working the American soil. 


(The following petition, signed by approximately 400 citizens of 


e State of Minnesota, was submitted for the record :) 


TT 


n. Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, Bm. G3 

Whereas farmers, merchants and other enterprises, not only in trade area of 
st Otter Tail County, but in the entire State of Minnesota and the Nation, are 
reatly disturbed by the Department of Agriculture’s proposed flexible price 
program ; and 

Whereas such a policy has caused untold hardship for the family-type farmer 
and the main street businessman to the extent that many cannot continue unless 
a stable farm program is worked out. 

We, therefore, urge you to propose to the 1956 Congress, a farm program on 
all commodities of a production-payment system (similarly administered as the 

e for wool producers) to assure 100-percent parity returns and avoid the 
iance on heavy Government purchases and storage. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Worthington. Minn. 

[he committee met, pursuant to recess, at 9 a. m., in the armory, 
Worthington, Minn., Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Ellender, Holland, Humphrey, Young, Thye, 

d Mundt. 

"died present : Representative H. Carl Andersen, of Minnesota. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will please come to order. 

| would like to Say that we are very glad to be here in Minnesota 
day. This committee decided 2 or 3 months ago to come to the peo- 
le, In an attempt to get from them the grass roots story of ways and 
eans of trying to improve our farm program. 

| know that your views may differ from those of us who are here. 
Your views may be different, as I say, and it may be that on cross- 
eXamination questions may be asked which may be contr ary to the 
ews you express. I want you folks to know that this is being done 

order to elicit all of the facts possible, so that when we go back to 


\ 


Washington we will have a complete record from which we can at- 
empt to draft legislation that will be for the good of all. 

Mr. Ned Batcheller, president of the Worthington Civic & Com- 
merce Association, is here. and I would like to recoenize him for a few 
minutes, 


STATEMENT OF NED BATCHELLER, PRESIDENT, WORTHINGTON 
CIVIC & COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, WORTHINGTON, MINN. 


Mr. BarcHetuerR. Mr. Chairman, distinguished honorable Sena- 
tors, ladies and gentlemen, it gives me a great deal of pleasure today, 
as president of the Worthington Civic & Commerce Association, to 
welcome you honorable Senators and you distinguished farmers here 
n Worthington tod: ay, to participate in this Se nate farm hearing. It 
s meetings of this type which we hope will give us the answer to a 
ong, lasting stabilized economy. 

[ would like to say at this time if anyone does receive a parking 
ticket today, you may turn it over to Mr. Jim Vance at the Daily Globe 
or any of the officials, and I am sure that it will be taken care of. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

We also have present here a Member of the House of Representa- 

ves, your own Carl Andersen. I have known Mr. Andersen for 
quite some time. We served together on many conferences. I think 
e has a message for you. 


573 
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STATEMENT OF HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN, REPRESENTATIVE 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Anprersen. In behalf of the agricultural community of 
Seventh Congressional District of Minnesota, I am happy to welc 
the United States Senate Committee on Agriculture to Worthingto 
It is appropriate that you have chosen this site for one of your he 
ings, as there is probably no more completely agricultural ‘district 
the United States. 

Our business and professional men consider themselves as mu 
part of the agricultural economy as any farmer. They know t 
the tides of their business fortunes follow directly the trends of « 
farm economy. 

You will learn from the witnesses appearing before you today { 
ve area forthright and courageous people. We reject the defeat 
attitude of some in the face of this farm problem, and we refuse to 
believe that farmers and rural businessmen are not entitled to the 
share of our booming economy. 

In recent weeks I have traveled the length and breadth of the seventh 
ee In meetings of the Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union, cis 

ubs, and the gene ral pub lic, I have presented a t-point program To! 
tl ts ilanced and prosperous agriculture. 

Because of the almost universal acceptance of these proposals by 
interested people, I repeat them for your consideration. 

First, as a matter of justice, equity, and pure self-preservation, we 
should maintain a 90-percent of parity floor level under basic, storab: 
commodities. Second, we should make our surpluses available to nee: 
and deserving people throughout the land. Third, we should eurth 1e 
intensify our efforts to develop markets and uses—both at home and 
abroad—for our abundance of production. Fourth, we should adopt 
without further delay a bank-of-fertility program which I have be 
urging for several years. 

My distinguished colleague and neighbor, the Honorable Fred Ma: 
shall, of the Sixth Minnesota District, joined me in the introduction 
of the first bills offered in the 883d Congress to authorize a soil bank 
of fertility. We have reintroduced similar bills in the 84th Congress, 
and they are now before the House Committee on Agriculture. 

You have similar bills before you which were introduced by our 
distinguished Senators. In behalf of the people I represent in the 
Congress, and in the best interests of all of American agriculture, 
I respectfully urge careful consideration of these proposals for the 
retirement from production of unneeded acres now contributing to 
our surplus. 

May I express the hope that the hearings held by your committee 
will help in bringing to farm communities a just share of our other- 
wise booming economy. [ Applause. | 

The Caiman. We have in this audience the speaker of the Min- 
nesota House of Representatives, Mr. Johnson. Will you stand and 
takeabow? [ Applause. | 

The Cuairman. Ladies and gentlemen, we sat in St. Paul yesterday 
and we heard almost 60 witnesses. There was quite a bit of repetition. 
This committee wants to hear everybody who has asked to be heard. 


ou 


sq 
to 
by 
by 
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have a list here of 52 witnesses. We hope to remain on this plat- 

. with the exception of a 40-minute recess for lunch, until 4 p. m. 
th your cooperation, I am sure that we can hear all of you and 
everybody testify on the farm program. 

Now. to those of you who have long statements, may I suggest that 
me will not permit the reading of the entire statement, it may 
placed in the record, just as though you read it, and then you 

n highlight it for us. It is my hope that the average witness will 

ot take more than 5 to 6 minutes. There are many witnesses and 
want to hear all of you—we want to give everybody a chance to 
fy. With your cooperation, I am sure that we can complete the 
rings, that is, within the period of time we have allotted. 


We now have on this platform all of the Senators who will par- 
pate today in the hearings, and you will note opposite them the 
1es { hey bear. 

We will eall the witnesses alphabetically, according to the list I 

ive before me. So the first witness is Mr. Norman F. Anderson, of 

Ada, Minn. 
Will you give your name in full for the record, and your occupation, 
4 


ease 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN F. ANDERSON, NORMAN COUNTY 
FARMERS UNION, ADA, MINN, 


Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and distinguished Senators, and 

lies and gentlemen, my name is Norman F. Anderson, of Ada, Minn. 

On Wednesday evening of September 7, 1955, the board of directors 
of the Norman County Farmers Union delegated me, Norman Ander- 
on, of Ada, Minn., to testify at this hearing in behalf of the members 
of the Norman County Farmers Union. 

[ am a farmer in Norman County, am a farm owner, and except 
for occasional hired or exchange help with neighbors, the farm is 
operated by me and my family, and is the sole source of our income. 
[ raise diversified grain crops, such as wheat, barley, oats, corn, and 
soybeans, and have chickens, and cattle. 

Like hundreds of other farmers in Norman County, and perhaps 
in other counties, and other States, I am trying desperately to carry 
out my operations in such a way that I can meet all of my obligations 
ind have enough left over to live decently on and give my children 
the education that they are going to need to be useful and creditable 
citizens and Christians. But, like others, perhaps, I am finding it 
more and more difficult because of the cost-price squeeze we are caught 
ntoday. It is a squeeze that is affecting not only me as an individual 
farmer, nor just the farmers of Norman County, but American agri- 
culture as an industry. It is affecting the small-business enterprises 
and the livelihood of all of the people in rural United States who live 
either directly on the land or who depend directly on the purchasing 
power of the farmer. The effects of this squeeze are being very 
seriously felt in Norman County today. : 

lhe Norman County Farmers Union feels that this cost-price 
squeeze has not come about solely because of the relations of supplies 
to needs and demands, but has been aided, aggravated, and abetted 
by the policies and attitudes, and administration of farm programs 
by the present USDA officials. 
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We believe that the Congress of the United States needs to writ 
and enact into positive legislation a farm program which will halt 
the trend toward huge and corporation-type farm operations by offer 
ing the kind of protection that will, if not specifically encourage, 
least make it possible for the family farm operation to stay in exist 
ence with the assurance of a decent measure of security on the land. 

There is glaring evidence on every hand that there is urgent need 
for new farm legislation, legislation which will offer the farmer pro 
tection pricewise at full parity; and following are some of the many 
things that the Norman County Farmers Union members have taken 
into consideration in their deliberations at their many meetings dur- 
ing 1955, and are the basis of the recommendations they make here 
and now to the Congress and the President of these United States 
in regards to farm legislation. 


1. FARM INCOME IS DECLINING 


For many months the USDA has reported almost consistently that 
farm income has been going downward. 

The August 5 issue of the U. S. News & World Report reports that— 
Earnings of business are beginning to smash records. Dividends are on the way 
up with earnings * * *, 

And goes on further to say: 

Farmers aren’t doing so well, it’s true. Farm owners, however, have only 
11 billions out of a national income of 320 billions. That’s under 4 percent, 
so that, if the farm income goes down 25 5 percent for owners, barely 1 percent 
of national income is involved * * *., 

Farm income during the past 7 years (1947-54) has been declining 
at a faster rate, percentagewise, than has the decline been in farm 
population, according to Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Don 
Paarlberg in his recent address to the Worcester County, Mass., 
farmers field day. 

Farm prices at present, on the national level, represent approxi- 
mately 84 percent of parity; and in Minnesota about 78 percent of 
parity, and there is no assurance that these ratios will not drop even 
lower in the period immediately ahead. In fact, Walter D. Matson, 
Department of Agriculture attorney, appearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in opposition to extension of the 15-percent 
rail freight surcharge, said: “Agricultural prices and income have 
declined seriously since 1952,” and held out little hope for “significant 
improvement in the next several years.” 

Due to the ne in, or lowering, of supports on farm products raised 
and marketed in Norman County, farmers in this county are experi 
encing a drop in their income of about $114 million, in 1955 below 
1953. 

2. FARM COSTS 


Prices of farm-size tractors in the past few months have increased, 
at the retail level, anywhere from $150 to $350, and other farm ma- 
chinery comparatively. Steel, to blacksmiths, has gone up $9.50 
per ton in the last 2 months. Farm machinery repair parts have all 
gone up; as have bolts, nails, and hardware in general. 

Taxes have increased. 


Se esr Sr er renee errr 
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Insurance costs, on practically all types of coverages, have increased. 
Educational costs have gone up. 

Tractor fuels and oils have gone up in price. 

Processed food costs at retail levels have not gone down. 

Retail clothing prices are substantially the same as they were 2 
years ago. 

Building materials are as high as 2 years ago. 

Interest rates are higher. 

Fertilizer costs are up. : 

Based on the record of the present Secretary of Agriculture with 
reoard to the treatment of those farm commodities now held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation which are considered to be in surplus, 
the Norman County Farmers Union feels that he has been negligent 
of his duties and obligations to the American farmer, and instead of 
using the authorities given him by the Congress in a disposal program 
has permitted these commodities to accumulate under storage, and 
has then used them, or their quantities, as the basis for lowering the 
supports on practically all farm commodities. 

Supports on butterfat, wheat, corn, oats, barley, soybeans, and flax, 
which are all produced in Norman County, were lowered for the 1955 
production year, and farmers were forced to turn to those crops which 
offered them the best possible returns. 

Hog prices have gone down to dangerously low levels, taking fur- 
ther toll on the Norman County farmers’ incomes. 

All of these things put together have brought about the cost-price 
squeeze which is threatening many hundreds of farmers with economic 
disaster, and is the reason many of them are giving up, selling out, 
and going out in search of other forms of gainful employment, where- 
ever they can find it, not because they particularly want to do that, 
but because they feel they have to sell out while they can still realize 
something out of their holdings. We do not believe that this is in the 
best interests of either our county, or the Nation as a whole. And as 
a result of it farms are getting fewer, and bigger. 

The attitude of the present administration, as well as that of the 
Department of Agriculture, seems to be that farmers have been pricing 
themselves out of the market, and will have to adjust themselves to a 
lower standard of farm prices. And to justify their actions in this 
direction they used the provisions of the flexible, sliding scale farm 
program. In addition to this, they have recommended sweeping and 
drastic restrictions in production, seemingly, on the theory that 
lowered prices coupled with lowered production will somehow solve 
the dilemma that our Nation’s farmers are in. 

The Norman County Farmers Union is opposed to the flexible 
sliding-scale provisions of the Agricultural Act, and believes that 
there will have to be a return to what is termed high and rigid 
supports. 

We do not believe that the high supports are the reason for what is 
termed our surpluses. We believe that supports at the same level of 
parity for all major farm commodities, instead of 4 or 5 which are 
termed as the basics, will have a greater tendency to balance the pro- 
duction on all major farm products. 

We also believe that the purpose of any effective farm program is 
to offer protection to the average family-farm type of operation in the 
United States. , 
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To accomplish these aims and purposes the Norman County Far 
ers Union offers suggestions for provisions to be written into new fa) 
legislation at the earliest possible date: 

1. 100 pereent of parity supports on all major farm produce, inclu 
ing milk and dairy products, wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, flax, soy 
beans, meat animals (beef and hogs), poultry, and eggs, and sugai 
beets, on the first $25, 10 gross sales. This to be accomplished throug 
a commodity loan program, a direct purchase program, a productio 
payment program, or a combination of any of these. 

When production restrictions are deemed necessary we reco! 
mend that they be applied on a graduated scale, that is, the larger the 
operating unit and production, the larger the production restrictions 
ea aioe 

. When acres must be taken out of production we recommend some 
ty - of payment program for building and maintaining a soil fertility 
bank. We believe that this would be a more economical program thai 
having to pay storage on commodities after they have been produced. 

We believe that the majority of the farmers of this Nation do under- 
stand that production of any farm commodity beyond the market's 
ability to absorb it can only result in lower prices, and would be willing 
to cooperate in a program of fair and just controls if the program 
in its entirety is attractive enough so that they can participate and 
still maintain a decent income standard. 

We would also recommend that import and tariff laws and regula- 
tions governing the importing of agricultural commodities be over- 
hauled and provisions added which will make imports of any farm 
commodity into this country impossible when that commodity is selling 
at below parity prices in this country, and/or, if such imports are con- 
sidered vital in the mainaining of peaceful relations with some other 
nation the tariffs be adjusted so that the prices paid, plus any tariffs, 
will be equal to the full effective 100 percent of parity price figures in 
the United States, and such revenues thus collected be set aside to be 
used in the carrying out of a program in this country. And, further, 
that any such commodities brought into this country under such i import 
regulations be set aside until suc ch time as their disposal will not inter- 
fere with the marketing of our own products. 

At the present time the Farmers’ Home Administration does not 
meet the needs of farmers in financial distress. We recommend that 
the Farmers’ Home Administration immediately refinance farmers 
who are indebted to commercial credit agencies beyond those agencies’ 
willingness to carry them, with 7-year chattel loans at 4 percent in- 
terest. We recommend that the entire program be reviewed, and that 
a more realistic approach to the needs of farmers be taken, or that 
the program be completely abolished. 

Summarizing this statement, briefly, the American farmers, of 
which I am one, are being asked—and forced—to accept greater pro- 
duction restrictions and lower prices in the face of steadily increasing 
costs, thus receiving a steadily shrinking proportionate share of the 
total national income at a time, when, according to the Department 
of Commerce reports, all other segments of our economy are enjoying 
an upward trend, and corporate profits and earnings are at an all-time 
high. 
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i situation is one which is not only threatening to wipe out the 
‘-farm system in American agriculture, it is doing it. It is, in 
ct. an elimination contest in agriculture, with all of the advantages 
the side of the huge, corporation type of ope ration. It is one 
vhich efficiency is the key word, rather than people, and in which 
‘iency Is me asured by bigness. 
) Lis statement brie fly summarizes the views of the 784 farm-familv 
rs of the Norman County Farmers Union on the agric ultural 
ri and perhaps many others, and we very sincerely appreciate 
s opportunity to be heard by this committee. 
Thank you. 
a e CHAIRMAN. I note that you are saying to us that price sup- 
at 100 percent of parity should be written in the law for poultry, 
al dairy produc ts, hogs, and cattle. 
\fr. ANDERSON. Yes. 
The CuatrmMan. As to cattle and hogs, how would you decrease the 
nber produced if a farmer is allowed or given 100 percent? I 
lerstand there are today more hogs on the market than the trade 


ll take. What would be your program curtailing the production 


yore 2 
Mir. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, I think all of these things will 
iighten themselves out after a year or two, providing we are guar- 
nteed 100 percent of parity on all of these products, because the 
cher the income on the farm, the higher the income tax. Today 
ople are producing all they possibly can to meet their obligations. 
\s I stated in my own case, the cost-price squeeze is getting tighter 
very day. If I were getting 100 percent of parity, I could afford to 
al il my production. 
T he CuarrmMan. I understand that. That is the question I am ask- 
you. How would you do it? For instance, how would you cur- 
ul the productic mn of eggs and chickens? Cert: — if the farmer 
expects protection, up to 100 parcent of parity, and he would be per- 
tted to produce all eat he can, why, the slants would come when 
e production would be so great that the Government might not be 
ble to store it. 
It strikes me that any program that a farmer advocates for sup- 
prices must be accompanied by a willingness to take a cut in his 
production of that commodity. 
rhe question I am asking you is: What would be your method of 
rtailing the production of chickens, let us say, cattle, and hogs so 
it the amount produced would be in line with the consumption ? 
Anperson. We stated that they should be supported up to an 
ome of $25,000. There are a lot of smaller producers who realize 
and they are inclined to increase, if they are to have 100 percent 
parity. I think we have to put some trust in our people. 
The CHarrmMan. [remember a year and a half ago Secretary Benson 
d, according to the newspapers, that under this price-support 
ystem that was going to take effect we would get better prices for 
ogs. Of course, when the farmers saw that, hog prices went up and 
ore stepped up produce tion or went into hog raising. 
talked to a farmer just now, who said that he sts arted this year 
en hogs. His neighbor is doing the same thing, and that is 
hat causes your hog market to sag now. 
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The question that confronts us is that you have to protect not o1 
the farmer but the consumer, as well as the Federal Governme: 
We have a big problem facing us. I am very sympathetic with 1 
plight of the farmer. Asa matter of fact, I did some farming mysel{ 
for quite some time, and I know the problems rather well, but. wi 
in Congress have to meet it and to work out a program that will | e 
applicable to all parts of the country. If we had only to deal wit 
Minnesota and 2 or 3 other States, we might be able to cope with 
the situation, but when we deal with 48 different States, with th: 
commodities that are produced in those States, and produced in dif 
ferent ways, with the varying climates and other differences you ca 
realize that it isa great problem. That is why I need to ask witnesses 
who come before us advocating 100 percent of parity on all of thes 
perishable commodities how they would control production. I pr 
sume that you would include fruits also, would you not? 
Mr. ANDE RsoN. I imagine so. 
The CuatrMan. You would apply it to everything? S 
Mr. Anprerson. Yes. 
The Cuarrman. The point is we would like to find ways and mea 
whereby, if the farmers of this country are willing to accept 100 per r- 
cent of parity in order to make the farmers and the entire econon { 
prosperous we can control production and thus keep the progr: am 
from costing the Government too much. What would be your method 
of doing that? That is what we want to find out. 


Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, every year when spring comes we : 
have set up a sort of goal that we have to meet. This last year on mj 
farm we seeded into grains, corn, and everything, 550 acres, which is | | 


nearly 100 acres more than we have ever seeded before, because of an Ue 
obligation we have to meet. We knew what the price was going to be, 
and we figured an average crop, which is not too large, that is, of bushels 


per acre. We did not quite make it. Nature stepped in and said that 
that would be too much. c 
So we are still indebteded. We have to borrow money to carry on 


our operations. 

Tama farmer who bought land about 10 years ago, and I am paying 
on that land and T have got it half paid for. Can you tell me any 
other segment in this economy of ours, or industry, that is indebted to 
anyone for 20 years, who pays interest for 20 years? I do not think 
that is any more than right, that the farmer should have 100 percent 
of parity. 

The CuatrMan. I am not arguing that with you. 

The problem that will confront us is that if the farmers of this 
Nation hope to get a guaranty of the full parity price for their com- 
modities, as you put it, 100 percent then controls must be accepted too 
or I am afraid that we would not find the places to store such produc- 
tion even if we could afford the cost. 


Do you not see that? That is the problem confronting us. That is : 
the answer we want. 
Insofar as I am concerned, and I think I speak for most of the mem- 


bers on this committee, we would like for farmers to receive 100 percent 
of parity for all that they raise or produce. The reason why we 
started out in 1937 was to improve the farm economy. I am glad to 
say that I was a coauthor of that original bill and I held hearings in 
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; locality in 1937. I again had hearings near here at Sioux Falls 

1948 on the program that we were considering then with respect to 

. basics, such as corn and wheat and cotton and tobacco, and so forth. 

\s to those crops, we can curtail the production by reducing the acre- 

and we can tell the farmer, “Now, we will pay you so much or 

suaranty you so much, that is a 90-percent floor, providing you cut 

ir acreage back,” but I am wondering how that would work with 

ckens. Iam just wondering how it would work with livestock, with 

iit trees. Would you want to cut the fruit trees down? That is the 
oblem, Mr. Anderson. 

[f any of you present have a solution to that, that is what we would 

-e to hear from you, because that is the thing that confronts us. I 
m sure that no farmer would expect the Government to guarantee a 
ixed price without that farmer being willing to curtail his production. 

[f we are not able to find a way whereby this production can be cut 

ick and paterned so that the amount produced will be equal to the con- 

mption or to what we can dispose of, why, I am afraid, we will not 
ive enough granaries and enough storage places in the whole country 
order to take care of that situation. 

Mir. Anprerson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the farmers would cer- 
tainly be willing to take a cut in production at 100 percent of parity. 

The CHarrMANn. I know that. But the point is, how would you do 

with livestock? That is what I would like to know. 

Mr. ANpreRson. Well, livestock will keep on the hoof. I think that 

a’ man is going to have his production cut very drastically, the 
on r should be put on a sliding scale. It should not be downhill. 

[t should be uphill. If you are going to help anybody, you are going 
to push. Certainly you do not need any pushing ‘downhill. 

The ( ‘HAIRMAN. Are there any other questions / 

Senator Hotzanp. I would like to ask a question. I come, of course, 
from a State that largely produces fruits and vegetables. Not only 
do my people want nothing of the program that you have mentioned, 
but they particularly dislike the idea of a limitation to a small family 

t of production for Government support. T! hey feel that such a 
limitation is a curb on initi: itive and a premium on ine ompetence. 

What is your answer to that? 

Mr. Anperson. I think that we answered that. We figure that the 

irger the unit, the larger the cut in production. 

| do not think a small family that is getting along on just a bare 
income that they have, that is, if it is not enough to give them anything 
more than their actual wants are, they shoud] not be cut. If they have 
in income, let us say, they have to have $4.000 to live on, if their income 
s $4,000 or $5,000, I do not think that that income should be cut. 

Senator Hotuanp. Well, to make one further comment, both of 

lose Industries, not only in my State, but in California and in other 
States where those industries are heavy, are prosperous. The figures 
tor the first 6 months of this year show, from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, that in our States those industries are $22 
million ahead of what the »y were for the first 6 months of last year. 
In view of that situation, in nonsupported industries, which is found 
not just in my State, but in m: ny other States, why is it that you are 
nsistent upon bringing in all of these perishable commodities which 
you mentioned ? 
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Mr. Anperson. We have in our area the raising of sugar beets. 

Senator Hotianp. There, of course, sugar beets come under a con 
pletely different law, under a law which supplies a specific tax, 
processor’s tax in order to support sugar-beet production. You kno 
that, of course. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, I have heard that. They say it is a specia 
tax, but after all the money is collected and paid into the United 
States Treasury; am I correct ? 

Senator HotLanp. No, it is paid by the people of the United States 
[t comes finally out of a sales tax, in effect, because it comes out o! 
price of sugar. The processor’s tax is paid by the processor, th 

s, the refiners, and the producers draw their subsidy from that speci 
source of funds, which has always been more than enough to pay thos 
subsidies and has shown a substantial balance, going back into thy 
Federal Treasury’s general fund. So I called attention to that, be 
cause I think sugar beets, while entitled to their place in any picture. 
do come in a completely different picture from all of the other things 
which you have mentioned. 

Mr. Anperson. I was under the impression that sugar beets was col] 
lecting a tariff from imported sugar, and that tariff then would be 


the same as any other tariff that we collect on grain or products or 


produce that is shipped in from other countries. And regardless of 
what they call it, just because it is a different name, it is the same 
It is a subsidy from the United States Government. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Anderson, if you will permit me, I know just 
little bit about sugar. I came from the State of Louisiana. We 
grow sugarcane in sReenbieshe’ One-half cent tax is imposed, a sales 
tax. It is imposed on all of the people, on all of the sugar that 
consumed in the United States. Part of that money is used to pa 
benefit payments to those who produce sugar beets, and sugar cane 
That is the way that is handled. 

The reason why this works, with sugar beets and sugar cane is that 
we do not produce enough sugar in the continental United States fo 
our own consumption. That is a product that can be well handled. 
But when you come to a commodity that we produce far in excess of 
our requirements, that is where we get into a little trouble. And it is a 
little bit different from those products that we produce not in sufficient 
quantity. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr, Chairman, I would like to inform you that sugar 
maybe is not produced in abundant quantities in the United States, 
but it certainly could be. 

The Cuamman. To my own personal knowledge, the sugar: beet peo- 
ple had 1,400,000 tons to produce and during the last 25 or 30 years 
you have exceeded the quota only 3 or 4 times because the farmers 
found it more beneficial to produce other crops than the beets. Any- 
how, we will not argue that. 

I wish to state that the questioning of Mr. Anderson has been a little 
bit more than we may do with other witnesses, but what I hope is that 
the witnesses who come before us will try, if they can when advocating 
100 percent of parity to put something in the record that we can study. 
Help us to find ways and means whereby if the farmer is to be com- 
pensated, except as you mentioned, at least the production of the 
commodity protected can be curtailed. That is the point that bothers 
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That to me is the crux of the situation. We would certainly like 
vet some of you to give us the answer to that. It may be that from 
it. you tell us we will be able to come up with an answer and cope 
h the situation. 
\re there any further questions ? 

Senator Humpurey. I just want to ask Mr. Anderson a question 

which I think will be somewhat clarifying. Did I not understand you 
say that in your request for 100 percent of parity, whether it is 
rough price supports or production payments and purchase pro 
erams—you gave all of these alternatives—— 

Mr. AnpERSON. Yes. They are all means of price supporting or 
price protection. 

' Senator Humpnrey. Yes; they are all means of price support or 

price protection. On that you ‘would have a maximum amount of 
nefit in terms of any kind of price supports, all of these being put 
rether up to a maximum of $25,000. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. So you do not have any unlimited production 

at 100 percent of parity, do you, under your proposal ? 

Mr. ANpERsSON. No. 

Senator Humpurey. You do have an automatic cutoff, in other 
words, for any price protection ? 

Mr. ANperson. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Then some farmers have suggested $10,000, 
some have suggested $15,000. What I am trying to get at is, as I 

iderstood your proposal, you were not asking for 100 percent of 

irity togoonand onandon. You were asking for it up to a certain 
iximum of gross income, not even net income. 

Mr. ANvERsoN. That is right. 

Senator Humpnurey. One final point. This matter of this hog pro- 
duction, it is not true that one of the reasons that a number of farmers 
went into hog production was that when hogs were high and feed 
erains were low, and corn could be sealed, that it was an incentive when 
you had an out of balance at high hog prices and low feed prices, to 
feed cheap feed into high hogs? 

Mr. ANperson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Is not that what really caused the increase in 
hog production ? 

Mr. AnpDerson. Thatisright. Wehadtoturn to something. 

Senator Humpnurey. In other words, you could not make any money 
off the feed. 

Mr. ANDerson. No. 

Senator Humpurey. So you said, “We will build it into pork?” 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. For years, so far as my limited understanding 
goes, there was a corn-hog ratio—the old corn- hog progr: am. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Humpurey. When you start getting in corn, that is another 
term for feed, that is all ? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is all. 

Senator Humpurey. When you start getting the feed price lower 

han the hog price, and get it completely out of balance, you get the 
vhole thing c -ockeyed ; is that not right ? 
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Mr. Anperson. That is right. And so far as this curtailment o7 
production of meat, hogs is the hard example. ‘That is the hard one 
because cattle, whether it takes an extra year of so to mature stock, is 
not so much, because you can run them on range. That is not too hard. 
A hog, when he is ready for market, has to be sold. 

Senator Humpnurey. Would it not have been helpful to you, Mr 
Anderson, if about when the cattle prices were going down, down, and 
down, and this country out here took an awful heking in cattle—I was 

around here in 1953, going from town to town, and banker to banker, 
and s aw the bank notes right around this community—they extended 
loans, and I saw how bankers were trying to cooperate with the 
farmers, in extending loans—would it not have been helpful if you 
had had some 5-year credit, for example, at 3 or 4 percent interest / 

Mr. Anpverson. That is the big trouble. Our credit costs us too 
much money. 

Senator Humrnrey. How long do you think a big company would 
stay in business if it had to pay 5 percent for its money? How long 
do you think General Motors would stay in business if they paid 5 
percent for their money? [ Applause. | 

Mr. Anperson. I cannot answer that. I will say this— 

Senator Humpnrey. You have to pay how much for loan money ? 

Mr. Anperson. When I bought my farm the rate was 4 percent. I 
had to increase that loan and now I am paying 4% percent. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you have to pay for short-term 
money ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. To PCA it is 514 percent. 

Senator Humreurey. Through a private bank / 

Mr. Anperson. Seven percent. 

Senator Humrurey. How long do you think any business firm in 
America would stay in business at 7 percent interest on loans? I am 

a little bit familiar with this bit of the economy. 

Mr. Anperson. I do not think that they would like to stay in busi 
hess. 

Senator Humenrey. They would not even get started. [Applause. | 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you. 

The CnatrMan. The next witness is Mr. Bert Bellig. 


STATEMENT OF BERT BELLIG, SANBORN, MINN. 


Mr. Betiie. Chairman Ellender, Senator Humphrey, Senator Thye, 
and other committee members, neighbors, and friends, who are here to 
testify before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
am Bert Bellig from Redwood County. My address is Sanborn, Minn. 
[ am a farmer and have lived on the farm all my life. I am married, 
have a wife and five children. 

I want to say that today is one of the happiest days in my life. 
I never dreamed that I would ever have the opportunity to take part 
in such an important meeting for farmers, and have 5 minute’s time 
devoted to me personally in which I can really blow my top where 
it might do some good. 

I have been living on the 240-acre farm ever since I got married 
June 18, 1932, and oh, what a glorious year for a farmer to get mar- 
ried and start farming, 1932. But I heard something that ‘sounded 
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etty good just a little before that: Herbert Hoover’s slogan, his 
olde n promise. “Prosperity is just around the corner. The re will be 

wo chickens in every pot and a car in every garage.” Yes, promises. 
F armers are entitled to their full fair share of the national income, 
nd their full share of the national income is not a mere 90 percent 
but 100 percent. Yes, promises not kept, with the great majority of 
farmers having the debts. Already this year many businessmen in 
mv area have gone out of business. 

‘Thursday, October 20, Nick Jennings, cashier of the Wanda State 
Bank, where I do my banking, told me th: at I could put his name in 
he record as saying and I quote: “Bert, something has just got to be 
done about agriculture. The bank examiners are really bearing down. 
They told us that we have already given too many farmers too much 
money. There are going to be a lot of farmers that do business with 
this bank that won’t have enough money or be able to borrow, to put 
their crops in this spring unless the Government gives them some 
help.’ 

I am extremely angry at the present administration and Ezra T. 
Benson, for continually lowering our support prices. Every time Mr. 
Benson lowers the support pr ices, he cuts our market p rice—make no 
mistake about that. Mr. Benson makes our prices. 

I just read recently that Mr. Benson would do something, or buy 
pork if it got down to 11 cents. Well, it has been going down to where 
t is almost that. Something must be done, or we are going to lose 
our family- type system of farming, the backbone of democracy, and 
our individual freedom which we all love so well. 

[ hope from the bottom of my heart that the Congress of these 
United States will exert all its efforts, and with the help of the testi- 
mony that will be given today, to come up in the near future, with 
some solution that will give farmers parity, their full share of the 
national income. 

! will now present my suggestions and recommendations: 

. Ezra Taft Benson must go. [Applause. ] 

. Congress must, as soon as possible, restore 90 percent of parity 
price supports on all our basic commodities including oats, rye, barley, 
soybe: ans, and flax. The old parity formula should be used. 

We should have an inventory of 1 year’s supply on hand before 
it is considered a surplus. Then, if we are still producing too much, 
et us follow the example of industry and reduce our production by 
taking acres out of production. If this is nec essary, there must be a 
good incentive payment. This should a in the form of a rental equal 
to one-half of the value of the crop being taken out of production, 
figured on the basis of 100 percent of the parity. These acres should 
be sown to a green manure crop and plowed under; or, if infested 
with noxious weeds, should be kept black or sprayed at led st twice 

. ing the growing season. 

Any Government payments or loans should be limited to $15,000 
toa f, irmer. 

). Supports for perishable products should be in the form of direct 
production payments to the Sr er such as is being done for the 
sugar beet and woolgrowers. 

6. No grains from foreign countries should be allowed to enter the 
United States of America at a price of less than 100 percent of parity. 
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Critics of 90-percent supports have put the blame for surpluses on 
the support prices. I wonder what they blame for the surpluses which 
we had in the early thirties and late twenties when we had no support 
prices. Let’s be honest with ourselves and put the blame where it 
belongs. We know that we are learning to increase production faster 
than the consumption of these products is increasing. This is because 
of research resulting in the development of better varieties of crops 
and the increased use of fertilizers and chemicals. 

I am not against the Government spending money for research but 
part of it should be used in teaching farmers to market properly as 
well as to increase production. 

In conclusion, I hope that Congress will make every effort to help 
the farm-price situation as soon as possible. I do not feel the farmers 
are a privileged class. However, unless something is done to restore 
the buying power of farmers it will lead to the collapse of our entire 
economy. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to testify. 

The Cuarmman. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Hotianp. I would like to ask the witness to spell out more 
clearly what he meant by the $15,000 limitation. Do you mean on 
the gross production ? 

Mr. Betuic. That is right, on the gross production. I feel that any- 
body who has a gross income of over $15,000 can take the open market 
price, and try to make himself bigger, if he would like to do that. 
| Applause. ] 

Senator Hotitanp. How do you meet the statement which comes to 
me from many people in my State and other States that they feel that 
that program puts a curb on the initiative and aggressiveness and put 
a premium, let us say, on inefficiency? How do you meet that posi- 
tion? 

Mr. Betxiic. Well, in the case of the farmer that is getting in over 
$15,000, why some of these big corporation farmers, they just go up 
buying more and more of these small farms. If we do not set up 
some kind of a limit of how much the gross income should be for an 
individual farmer, Senator Holland, I do not know. I practically 
own a 240-acre farm. I want you to know that my dad is 86 years 
old. There are 9 in my family—I have 9 brothers and sisters. 

At the time I took over that farm my dad had more against that 
farm than it was actually worth. 

Should a farmer—and I am almost 50 years old—go on farming all 
of his life, and hand the same debt over to his son ? 

Senator Hotianp. I want to ask you one more question. I remem- 
ber when this committee was conducting hearings 2 or 3 years ago in 
this field, that one of the national leaders of one of the farm organiza- 
tions, in supporting the same proposal which you have made, that is 
for a limitation on the small-farm basis, said that one of his objec- 
tives—one of his organizatoin’s objectives—was a redistribution of the 
land among families, and a redistribution of the production of the 
soil, and the products that come from it. Is that one of your objec- 
tives? 

Mr. Betuia. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to comment on this. 
I thought that you had a very good point, the plowing down of the 
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legumes. That is your soil building. That is going to assure future 
venerations of good fertile land. 

The other is the eradication of noxious weeds. 

There is only one way to curtail the production in the United States 
and, that is, in some manner to limit the number of acres planted. If 
you are going to limit the number of acres planted, then you want to do 
two things, eradicate the noxious weeds, and the other is to build the 
fertility of the land. 

[ thought that you had some very constructive ideas. 

Mr. Betxia. I would like to say at this time that the census is being 
taken through the Bureau of Economics, and they know how many 
cattle and hogs and what-have-you are being produced in the United 
States. And if the Department of Agriculture feels as though that 
there will be too much pork or too much beef, I would suggest that 
for a short period they offer an incentive for lighter weights. 

The Cuamman. Are there any further questions? If not, thank 
you very much, Mr. Bellig. 

Mr. Berrie. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Our next witness is Mr. Bergemann. May I state, 
that if any of you in the audience have a prepared statement, and do 
not wish to present oral testimony, give the statement to the clerk who 
sits at the table to my right and those statements will be printed in the 
record. 

Give us your name in full, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF L. A. BERGEMANN, WELCOME, MINN. 


Mr. Bergemann. I am Mr. L. A. Bergemann, Martin County. I 
own 265 acres. Myson and I rent an additional 450 acres. We call it 
a two-family unit. There is a creek through the full length of the 
2 farms, so 220 acres are in creek pasture. We have 195 acres in corn, 
we are in the corn program, 42 acres in oats, 100 acres in soybeans, 48 
acres in sweet corn, 70 acres in canning peas, and 40 acres in tame hay. 
Due to much of our land being on the rough side, we are in the beef- 
cattle business. We have on hand on the average of 200 cattle, 60 
breeding cows, and 140 feeding cattle. Wekeep between two and three 
hundred chickens. We had a cash loss of $200 on them in 1954; in 
1952 we had a profit of $430. Our income from the cattle was down 
54,064 from 1952. We are in the corn program so our income from 
corn has been about the same. But all other grain, oats, flax, and 
soybeans os been down $2,130 from 1952. 

Last year, 1954, we had $7,420 for two families to live on, send the 
children to school, college, et cetera. We have a $98,000 investment 
giving us 7% percent on our investment, figuring nothing for our 
labor, my sans family or my family. There is no segment of our 
society that can stay in business very long by paying nothing for work 
done, as is the case on many of our smaller and even medium farms 
today. 

We bought our last new tractor in 1941, combine in 1938, still using 
it. Iam dri iving a 1937 truck and a 1948 automobile. That is about 
the average age “of our equipment. We need new equipment, truck, 
and acar, a new cattle shed, and we would like a television set. I know 
we could buy some of these articles, so much down and so much next 
year. But [ also remember the notice my folks received in 1931 from 
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the mortgage company, stating foreclosure proceedings—that was 
known as the Hoover administration, with prosperity just around the 
corner. It meant 36 years of hard work with an old car and $50 (the 
banker left them $50) for their pay. 

We all believe in free enterprise. It has made this country a great 
nation, and we want to keep it that way. But our economy must be 
controlled. Small business as well as small farms must be protected. 
We cannot go on forever pursuing greater and greater efficiency with 
fewer and fewer farmers, fewer and fewer manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, et cetera, and still advance the well-being of the average citizen. 

We want a free government but we know the freest government, if 
it could exist, would not long be acceptable if the tendency of the laws 
were to create a rapid accumulation of property in few hands. 

We need a farm program that will stop the alarming growth of 
farm tenancy, a program that will make it possible to purchase a fam- 
ily-size farm at low interest rates—I would say not over 2 percent, if 
he lives on the farm. We need a farm program that will assure him 
of 90 to 100 percent of parity, with production payments on dairy 
products limited to $15,000 per year. And 90 percent of parity on 
basics, supported by loans also limited to $15,000, and a graduated pro- 
duction-control program by taking land out of production, starting 
with 1 percent on small farms and ending with 25 percent on larger 
farms, with payments according to prices of land_and limited to $500, 
or a total of $20,000. 

We had a truck on the Fairmont Canning Co. sweet-corn run cover- 
ing an area 30 miles each way. We noticed 13 farm places with only a 
hired man running the farm, 8 places with an old couple just living in 
the house, the children gone to take work in the city, and 4 places 
vacated completely. 

Our local auctioneer told me there are more farm sales coming up 
this fall than in any year for the 12 years he has been in the business. 

Thank you. 

I have resolutions here from our farmers’ union local, and also from 
the county organization. I will not read them to you. I will present 
them to you. With that, I want to thank you. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


RESOLUTION OF MarTIN COUNTY FARMERS UNION (408 MEMBERS) ON FARM 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 


On the national level, the administration of the farm program should be 
placed in the hands of men who are in favor of a decent agricultural program— 
one that makes it possible for all farmers to enjoy a standard of living com- 
parable to other segments of our society. 


RESOLUTION NO, 2 


As the flexible-price program will neither cut surpluses nor raise consumer 
demand through lower retail prices, we recommend Federal leasing of 30 million 
acres, more or less, as need be, for a soil fertility bank—rentals to be at or near 
the net income of the area. 

RESOLUTION No. 3 


As we have an estimated half-million pupils in the United States attending 
classes on half-day schedules, many in makeshift schools—church basements, 
lodge halls, city halls, converted Army barracks—we are, therefore, in favor of 
greatly expanded State and Federal aid for construction of new schools with 
special consideration for rural areas. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 4 
We would favor a graduated land tax. 
RESOLUTIONS OF WELCOME FARMERS UNION LocaL (87 MEMBERS) 
ANNUAL MEETING 


“Whereas the parity price index is now at the lowest point in the last 5 years, 
price-support laws must be enacted to bolster prices on all major agricultural 
commodities. We call on the next session of Congress to take the following 
steps to bring agriculture back into balance with the rest of the economy. 

“1. Storables—restore 90 percent supports to basic commodities: Oats, barley, 
rve, and flax, and add soybeans to the list of basics. 

' “2 Perishables—urge the passage of the production payment plan for dairy 
farmers, which would restore 90 percent returns to the dairy farmer and cut 
out the buying and selling of dairy products by the Government. 

“8. We recommend the use of production payments, food stamp, school lunches, 
to support eggs and poultry, meat animals, and other perishable farm products. 

“4. That a gross limit of $25,000 in price supports be made to any one producer 
at 90 percent of parity. 

“5. That when acreage controls are put into effect that the farmers be paid 
for the acres taken out of production, preferably in the form of benefit payments 
for soil conservation. 

“6. Encourage economic developments in the underfed countries through 
the U. N. This would stabilize prices and supplies on an international scale 
and would put surpluses to work building up the economics of poverty-ridden 
countries. 

“7. If the policy of the Government allows imports of farm products to the 
extent that it would ruin our prices, the cost should be shared by the entire 
country instead of saddied onto the farmers. 

“8. We go on record as being opposed to the sales tax.” 


The CuarrmMan. Any questions? 

(No response. ) 

The CuHarrman. Thank you ever so much, sir. 

Mr. Buackert. After Mr. Blackert we will have Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Wendell Brown. 

Will you give us your name in full, and your occupation, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ED BLACKERT, SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 


Mr. Buackert. My name is Ed Blackert, and I am a farmer, I farm 
280 acres in Dickinson County. I am just 3 miles from being a Swede, 
3 miles from the Minnesota line. | Laughter. | 

Honorable Senators, my name is Ed Blackert and I live in the 
northern tier of counties in Iowa near Spirit Lake. I want to testify 
as an owner-operator looking into the future as to what I think is a 
good sound program for my farm and my neighbor’s farm and the 
midwest area, 

First, I don’t think that we should raise crops and livestock to be 
sold to the Government. 

Second, I believe we should have a flexible floor price plan that would 
rise and fall with production rather than a higher one which would 
encourage excess production and be a burden to the Government and 
pile up surpluses. 

Third, we should do our utmost to increase foreign trade and increase 
our domestic consumption of agricultural products. 

Fourth, I urge more research on the distribution, processing and con- 
sumption of our agricultural products. 
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Fifth, we as farmers have a responsibility in helping to increase 
consumption of agricultural commodities. 

We do have a problem in agriculture today. Our net farm income 
has steadily declined since the Korean war, or 1951. We are now at 
a critical period. I would like to present my ideas as to how we as 
farmers could be helped to avert this situation again and also help us 
now. 

I think that taking land out of production has good merits. This 
would help relieve our surplus problem and at the same time conserve 
our soil for the future. I believe that a percent of each farm’s pro- 
ductive land should be kept out of production in some ance 
seeding to legumes or other soil-building grasses—for 3 to 5 years. It 
should be an acreage of good productive land, not permanent pasture 
or wasteland, and it should be clipped at such a height and often 
enough so as to not kill the legumes or grasses. 

In the sealing portion of our program I think that the sealing should 
also be on a flexible floor to discourage overproduction and encourage 
more soil conservation. In sealing I want to suggest that only one-half 
of any crop be eligible for sealing, such as corn, beans, oats, cotton, 
tobacco, et cetera. It would work as follows: 3,000 bushels raised on 
2 farm; 1,500 bushels could be sealed if farm is owner-operated, and if 
tenant-operated both tenant and landlord could each seal 750 bushels. 
As it now stands, if a tenant handles much livestock he doesn’t have any 
grain to seal. If this plan was put into effect a landlord or owner- 
operator couldn’t seal all his crop and would have to put half of his 
crop on the open market and make it possible for the tenant to seal 
some of his grain and buy back, maybe at a somewhat lower price, grain 
to feed his livestock. I also think a sealing program of this kind 
would encourage the family-size farm and discourage large landlord 
holdings. 

[ am not for supports on livestock—but if we do have supports, I 
believe that it should be a flexible floor that would go up and down 
with the cost of producing a hundred pounds of meat, so that this 
floor would not be an incentive for overproduction but a floor to keep 
the farmer from a disastrous loss and give him time for readjustment. 

[ want to thank you for the opportunity of testifying and I appre- 
ciate your efforts in trying to help the farmers solve their problems. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Blackert, I notice you say that we ought to 
try to increase consumption of products. 

[ find among farmers that they would not mind prices going down 
so much if the consumer got the benefit of that low price. 

Prices have been going down, to my own knowledge, for the past 
2 or 3 years, but the things I buy in the grocery store are the same 


price. How would you solve that problem ? Give us a few ideas 


on that. 

Mr. Brackert. Well, as to that problem, it is just natural for any- 
body to make all of the profit they can. 

The CHatrman. I understand that, and that, I suppose, is why a 
lot of people are in the farming business. 

Mr. Buacxertr. So I am a farmer and I probably have to talk from 
‘A storekeeper’s s standpoint. 

The Cratrman. Yes. 


as 
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Mr. Buacxert. And I do not know whether you could get him to 
come down of his own accord or not. You might have to pass legis- 
lation of a percent of profits on percent of cost. 

The Cuarrman. That would be interfering with private enterprise. 

Mr. Buackxert. That would be interfering with private enterprise, 
and I do not advocate that, but you asked me the question, and I tried 
to answer it. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; I understand. But this seems to be what is 
annoying to a lot of producers. 

Mr. Buackert. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. You are in the squeeze some of us spoke about a 
while ago. You get less for what you produce, while what you buy 
goes up. 

Mr. Buackert. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. It strikes me that if there were not this great dif- 
ference between the price of what you have to buy and what you sell, 
if there could be found some way to adjust it, we might get somewhere. 

With hogs selling today at, somebody told me, 13 cents, I am sure 
that when I go back to Washington next January, and want to buy 
ham there, I am going to pay almost the same price that I paid a 
year ago or 2 years ago when the price to the farmer was relatively 
high. [ Applause. ] 

I wish there were individuals in the audience who could serve as 
a witness here, to assist us in solving that problem without, of course, 
interfering with private enterprise. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humrpurey. I want to ask you just one or two questions 
in reference to what the chairman is asking. 

These prices at the retail and wholesale level are rather sticky (I 
mean, they do not seem to move down; at least, they stay pretty firm). 
Now let’s look at the price of the producer’s commodity—take, for 
example, the price of oats. Well, they make oatmeal out of oats. You 
can put the price of oats up another 75 percent, and it will not affect 
the price of oatmeal. 

You can lower it another 25 percent, and it will not affect the price 
of oatmeal. So does it not seem to be the wise thing to do to try to 
bring up the price of the producer’s commodity, since you know that 
by lower ing it you are not h goang to increase any consumption 

Mr. Briackert. Well——{ Applause]. 

Senator HumpHrey. 7 mean, this is a very serious matter of price 
relationships. 

Mr. Buackerr. Any time that we overproduce 3 percent on any 
commodity like corn or grain, we have got a surplus. Any time we 
are under 3 percent, why, we have a seller's market , and I do not know 
how you are going to control that unless you have some kind of just 
a floor to keep this grain stable and to keep them from overproducing. 

There is a difference between the fellow who produces the raw 
product and the fellow who sells the retail goods. 

Now, for instance, on another subject, I see this is also the Forestry 
Committee. Could you explain to me why the best of lumber sells 
for $20 a tree out on the west coast, and I pay $240 for that pine in 
my own lumber yard ? 
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Senator Humpnurey. I would be glad to give you a helping hand. 
There are just a lot of people that handle that lumber, and it is a long 
ways from the west coast to Worthington or Spirt Lake, Lows 

There are freight costs, labor costs; there are investment and man- 
agerial costs. There are a lot of fixed charges. 

I am not defending those fixed charges, except I know what they 
are. I have learned to deal with facts as they are and not the way 
you want them to be. a 

I think it is the simple truth (it has been pointed out, for example, 
many times, as we have some men here who are very familiar with 
the cotton business). That only a few cents worth of cotton goes 
into a $5 cotton shirt. You could increase the price of raw cotton, 
of the producer’s cotton considerably, and not affect the price of the 
shirt. 

Now, what do you want todo? Do we want to have a system where 
we bring down these prices that are in the retail market, bring them 
down and, at the same time, bringing down the producer’s prices? 
Hlow are we going to pay all fixed costs by lowering one set of prices 
and then lowering another, too ? 

In other words, we have got Mr. Farmer lowered now. Do you 
think it is going to help to lower the other fellow ? 

Mr. Biacxert. Well, we cannot expect to just produce crops to sell 
to the Government. 

Senator Humpurey. I do not—— 

Mr. Briackertr. Because it just will not work. It will not work in 
private enterprise, and I do not see how we can have it work on a 
broader scale. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, I am not arguing that point. I think 
your point Is meritorious, 

There was a study recently made at the University of Minnesota by 
one of the top economists, agricultural economists, that I just received 
some few days ago, which indicates as follows : that you could cut the 
price of a produce er’s agricultural commodity (that is, the raw product) 
by 20 percent and increase consumption by 3. 

But if you cut the production by 3 percent, you increase the pro- 
ducer’s price by 20 percent. 

Now, I think that shows a lot of good straightforward economics. 
In other words, if you can trim back ‘the production, you will increase 
the producer's price. 

Now, I was concerned about your suggestion as to putting under seal 
a certain amount of crop. I was interested, by the way, as well as 
concerned. 

Is it not possible that in a certain crop year it may be very desirable 
to put, let us say, 75 percent of your crop ‘under seal for a short period 
of time? Is not the purpose of the sealing program and the crop-loan 
prorgam to give orderly marketing ? In other words, isn’t the pur- 
pose to try to arrange the flow of ‘goods into the market at the most 
desirable time for the producer ¢ Isn’t that its purpose ? 

Mr. Biackerr. Well, that was its purpose, but it is misused, so many 
of the farmers, just raising grain and depending on the Government's 

saling it, and the Government taking it, and raising no livestock 
Ww va itsoever ; and there is where we get into the situation of hogs getting 
to 25 cents, and they thought they could make more money in hogs, 
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and so they planted more corn and went into the hog business, and 
now they are caught in a squeeze, and they are crying about their 
own mistaken judgment. 

Senator Humpnurey. Isn’t that the point? Doesn’t that point just 
prove this: that when you have got a good price for a hog, a farmer 
would rather feed 90 percent supported corn into a good price for a 
hog rather than to seal it? Does it not prove when prices are reason- 
ably good, Mr. Farmer will feed and not seal? [Applause.] 

You are a farmer. What would youdo? I mean, I am asking you 
a serious question. 

Mr. Buaqxert. I have a steady farm economy that I follow, and I 
have only put corn under seal twice since 1934, and once I redeemed it. 

I feed all of my own. I did not increase my hog production when 
hogs were at 25 cents. I have not increased it now. I have lowered 
it a little. 

[ consider myself a stable farmer, that is, on a regular program. 

[It is my neighbors who have bothered our hog production. We had 
two neighbors who have not raised a hog until they got to 25 cents, 
and then they said, “Gee, Ed, he is just getting his pocket full of 
money. I am going to go into the hog business.” 

Now they are in the hog business, and now they wish they were out, 
and there is no remedy for that as long as people can do as they want 
and they do not know that they are going to suffer for it. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I just ask this one final question. Do 
you believe that 90 percent of parity is an incentive for production ? 

Mr. Buackert. I think it is. 

Senator Humpnrey. Then why did we write into the 1938 Agri- 
cultural Act that the Secretary of Agriculture shall have descretionary 
authority to raise parity payments over a hundred percent in order 
to get incentive? 

Mr. Birackert. Wasn’t that on account of the war? 

Senator Humrnrey. Well, 90 percent was written in during the war, 
too. Was that an incentive or was that to be a protection in case Mr. 
Farmer went out and did his patriotic duty of overproducing or pro- 
ducing more than he was ordinarily doing? 

Mr. Buackert. I think you are talking about a different period of 
time when we were in the war and it was put there to protect the farm- 
ers when the Government asked for it. 

Senator Humenurey. That is right. 

Mr. Biackxert. But the Government did not ask for these hogs this 
year. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, that has nothing to do with price sup- 
ports. There have been no price supports on hogs. This is a classic 
example of where you did not have any price supports, and you got 
the biggest production you ever laid your eyes on. 

Mr. Buackerr. That is right; but the Government did not ask for 
it. So, therefore, I do not think that I should depend on my Govern- 
ment to bail me out. 

Senator Humpurer. Well, the Government is not going to, accord- 
ing to what I read. [Applause. | 

The Cuamman. Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuysz. The only question that I would like to ask of Mr. 
Blackert is, we have apparently an overproduction in dairy products, 
do we not? 
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Mr. Buackert. We did have; I think it is getting remedied some. 

Senator Tuyr. But we did still have our pipeline pretty well filled 
up? 

Mr. Buackert. That is right. 

Senator Tyr. And your egg baskets are pretty well filled up, are 
they not ? 

Mr. Buackert. Pretty well. 

Senator Tuyr. And we know that the pipeline on pork is very 
fully—is pretty well filled up? 

Mr. Buacuert. Yes. 

Senator Turn. And you could get an overproduction in beef in the 
course of another year and a half, could we not? 

Mr. Buackert. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Because that is inevitable. If the pork situation is 
bad, they have to feed a little bit more to beef cattle. The entire 
question is, as I see it, as long as the Lord has blessed us with this 
bountiful harvest for these numbers of years, and we have accumulated 
the vast amount of agricultural feed supplies, wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
as long as we are faced with that, are we not confronted with this 
fact : That unless the international or the world markets will help us 
to consume the product, and apparently we have not yet been wise 
enough nor successful enough in this connection, are we not, as pro- 
ducers, confronted with the next orderly process, and that is to reduce 
the number of acres that we are tilling? 

It is unwise to till your soil and fill your bins, and see it deterioriate 
by weevil, and by other destructive methods or by some other turn 
of events. 

So I think, as producers, we had betier take a good look at the ques- 
tion of how we can reduce in an orderly fashion the overall acreage 
and, at the same time, build fertility of land. 

I think that is the major thing, as long as the Lord has blessed us 
with the bountiful harvest we have been privileged to have these last 
10 years, I hope we can bring out here an intelligent approach to the 
reduction of acres, and do it in such a manner that we do not destroy 
the young chap who is operating under a tremendous financial burden 
because he started during the inflationary period after the war. Un- 
less we protect him : against ruinous low prices we are going to put him 
through bankruptcy, and he is the chap, by the way, who did not re- 
ceive the high wages or income during World War II or the Korean 
war because in most cases he was in the service. 

So, I am sitting here as one with an absolutely open mind, trying to 
find the answers to how you and I, in an orderly and effective manner, 
solve this farm question because either you or I are going to do it or we 
are going to put the young man with limited capital through the 
wringer. [Applause.] 

The CuHamrman, Senator Holland? 

Senator Hotuanp. First, I want to commend the witness. I think 
he has made a fine statement, and I approve of it almost in its entirety. 

There are two questions that I want to ask him, however. First, 
with reference to his program for limiting the loans or sales to the 
Government, that is another way of putting it, to 50 percent of pro- 
duction of any farm. I believe that is the first time that that sug- 
gestion has come into this hearing record. 


expels 
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Yesterday we did have suggestions from several that there be a 
premium by grade, and that the emphasis Be laid on the loans at the 
highest level that the law will provide only to the top grades of pro- 
duction. 

Would your suggestion fit into that kind of a program ? 

Mr. BiAckert. Well, I think that grades should always be observed 
no matter how much would be sealed. It is a necessity. 

I just want to give an illustration. In our county we have a man 
who is a manufacturer in Des Moines, who owns 3,200 acres, and here 
the other year he sealed 3,000 bushels of 1 year’s corn, then turns 
around and pays cash for another piece of land to add to his holdings. 

He bought it with nothing but Government money, the way it looks, 
because he sealed his corn and paid cash for the farm; and I think that 
if this fellow could only seal half of that crop he might have been just 
a little bit more hesitant in building up his holdings, and it probably 
would have been a farm that some f family could have bought and could 
have lived on and made a good living at. 

Senator Hotnanp. Would not your same purpose be accomplished 
and, perhaps, in a sounder way, if the Government loans were limited 
or extended at full value with considerable discount to the lower 
erades, extended at full value only to the top grades? Wouldn’t that 
tend to meet the same situation and, at the same time, afford an induce- 
ment to careful farming and good production and efficiency on the 
farm ¢ 

Mr. Buackert. Well, I am just most familiar with corn, because 
corn to be sealed has to be top grade, and maybe your other products 
like tobacco, and so forth, grades would come in more than corn 
would. 

We have a certain grade we have to meet, and for us to store it, it has 
to meet that grade or otherwise it is impossible to store it. 

But I still think that to treat everybody fair, including the big 
fellow, because he will holler if he does not get it, that we would have 
to go half right down the line, and give each one-half so far as they 
could seal. 

Now, 750 bushels of corn at about a dollar and a half a bushel, will 
pay the taxes on most any land. If a fellow is retired, he still would 
have his other corn, which would not sink too low, I am pretty sure 
by sealing half of it, it would keep it up; and this renter, this farmer 
that just started that Mr. Thye has mentioned, if there would be a big 
difference in the price of corn, he could seal this 750 bushels for this 
amount of money, say a dollar and a half a bushel. 

If the open market was 80 cents a bushel, there he could come out on 
his livestock program or his chicken program or so forth, and he, 
along with the landlord and the big operator could have something 
that he could grab hold of, where otherwise he just cannot—he just 
does not have a chance. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. Any further questions? 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask you a question. First, I would 
like to make a statement with respect to some of the things you had 
to say. 

[ notice you seem to be opposed to higher level price supports for 
the grain. 
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In my own area, wheat supports are only 76 percent of parity, and 
a farmer in order to get that measly little support has to reduce his 
acreage one-third. He also takes about a one-third price cut, when 
the modernized parity formula will be in effect. He takes a 12 cent 
reduction the next 2 years, and 13 cents the year afterward, that is, 
if the modernized formula goes into effect. 

So you are bound to have cheap wheat, and every farmer, knowing 
that the price is going down, unloads his wheat on the Government. 
That is one of the reasons why the Government is acquiring a lot. 

Well, now, on our oats and barley, you know, the price supports 
now are at 70 percent of parity. That makes for very cheap feed in 
our area. What are our farmers todo? They are going into more hog 
and cattle production. 

The people of North Dakota can feed their cattle and hogs more 
cheaply than you people can. If we are going to lose money you 
are going to lose money. I think your idea of this. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Buiackert. I was not going to bring it up, but since you men- 
tioned that, what are we going to do about the cotton farmers in the 
South then that have turned to corn when the pressure was put on 
Benson to cut out cross-compliances ? 

Now, I think when that was done that we cannot blame Benson for 
the South’s raising corn because the pressure was put on him. 

The way I understand it, to cut this cross-compliance out so they 
could not plant feed grains—I believe that they are hurting us tre- 
mendously, just as much as probably North Dakota. 

Senator Youne. I think from our hearings so far, the statements I 
have heard of farmers all over, there seems to be a general feeling that 
the soil bank idea is a good one. 

Mr. Buackert. I think so. 

Senator Youne. And that is one of the better ways of controlling 
production. It will take land out of production; it will take it out of 
production in the South. 

One question I wanted to ask you is how do you think it should be 
done; on a mandatory basis as a condition of eligibility for price sup- 
ports or should it be on an incentive basis whereby the Government 
would provide incentive payments to encourage the producer ? 

Mr. Buackerr. On taking land in this soil bank or whatever word 
you want to use, I would think it would have to be mandatory so that 
everybody, big, little, and all, would be included, and as to the pay- 
ment for that land, it would vary greatly, and it would have to go as 
the valuation of the land. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Any further questions? Thank you ever so much, 
sir. 

Mr. Wenpianpt. Would the chairman ask this gentleman whether 
he complied with 

The CHamman. What was that you suggested? What is your 
name? 

Mr. Wenpianpr. Oscar Wendlandt. Would the chairman ask this 
gentleman whether he complied—we would just like to know that— 
whether he complied with his corn acres all these years, his corn 
allotment ? 

Mr. Buackerr. I said that I was a livestock farmer, and in all 
these years I have produced grain to support my livestock production, 
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and the only way I can answer that is this: That I raise on my farm 
but. three—between three and four hundred head of hogs a year, ac- 
cording to my luck as to litter; and I try to feed out about a hundred 
head of cattle. 

If I have a good crop one year, grain, I raise a little less grain, and 
a little more hay, and I have paid not much attention to the quotas 
given me by my county committee. 
~ The Cuarrman. Ali right, Mr. Brown. 

Senator Hotntanp. Your course is in thorough accord with the law 
as it now exists; is that not so? 

Mr. Briackert. My what? 

Senator HoLLanp. Your course of action is in thorough accord with 
the law as it now exists. The only thing that you lose is the right 
to claim a support price. 

Mr. Buackert. Yes; that is right; and this time—the times that I 
sealed corn that I mentioned—was when I had bad luck in my hogs, 
and then, as I said, I redeemed it the one time; and the other time I 
only delivered, I think, about a thousand bushels or something like 
that. 

The CHairman. Mr. Brown? After Mr. Brown it will be Mr. 
Clayton. 

All right, Mr. Brown. 


STATEMENT OF WENDELL BROWN, SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 


Mr. Brown. Honorable Senators, distinguished guests, ladies and 
fellow farmers, I am Wendell Brown, a resident of Jackson C ounty, 
Minn., with an Iowa address. 

Apparently I am a small farmer because I only own 80 acres, and 
[ rent 40 from my father. 

I am appearing as a young farmer who recognizes the need of an 
agricultural program that will assist the family-sized farm to pro- 
vide a high net income. The program must also aid in maintaining 
the economic system which permits a farmer to own and manage his 
own farm and enjoy the dignity of competition in that system. To 
accomplish this the program must be effective in controlling produc- 
tion. 

I offer for your consideration the following suggestions: 

First, that any farmer wishing to be eligible for price supports be 
compelled to retire the diverted acres for a period of 2 or 3 years to 
soil conserving and organic building crops, with nothing being 
removed. 

An investment per acre by the Government paid to the farmer 

should equal the cost of production established by the Farm Manage- 
ment Association in that area. I use the word “investment”—it would 
be an investment by taxpayers to benefit future generations and for 
defense purposes. 

Man can live without steel, but he is absolutely dependent on the 
soil. 

I suggest a limit be established on the maximum amount paid to 
any one man in order to discourage further purchase of land by city 
investors. 

Recent I was pheasant hunting with a man who will shortly have 
a piece of land for sale that I am interested in. 
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We met a Minneapolis banker who owns more than 600 acres in our 
community, and he informed my friend that he wanted that piece of 
land whenever it was for sale. He also knew that I wanted it. 

Now, it was my opinion that these high support prices had enabled 
him to enlarge his holdings to curb my progress as an individual farmer 
who has to also depend upon livestock to increase his net worth. 

The net income will be raised as a result of higher prices received 
for the commodities produced and also lower cost of production on the 
farm because of less acreage. Livestock numbers will be reduced as 
a result of less feed, both in the West and here in the Midwest. 

It is my conviction that this program will invoke the blessing of 
the Almighty. His chosen race was admonished to reduce the produc- 
tive capacity of their land about 15 percent. Obedience on our part 
to this same command would bring production controls from the 
elements. 

Second, the Agricultural Extension Service should be used not only 
to inform farmers of more efficient production with less labor, but 
should also solicit more accurate and current information on produc- 
tion intentions of farmers. Notice of 11 percent increase in 1955 fall 
pig production came too late for my use. 

The sows were all ready for farrow. Had I known, I would have 
reduced the number of sows to farrow. 

I also suggest more emphasis be placed on educating the farmer 
on the need of producing a quality product desired by the consumer, 
such as a meat-type hog. Production payments or support prices on 
hogs would kill any incentive to produce a meat-type hog and would 
also result in part-time employment for packinghouse workers, as most 
pigs would be farrowed on grass to conserve labor and save expense. 

Why would we want to wade in snowbanks in January to take care 
of baby pigs when we could get just as much for our hogs in grass? 

I was in Sioux City yesterday attempting to buy cattle, and I say 
I was attempting because we had a number of farmers there who were 
willing to pay 3 or 4 cents above for feeders. Why should the Gov- 
ernment guarantee them from going broke because of bad judgment ? 
They knew there were 25 percent more cattle on the feed lots today; 
they also knew that hogs were selling at $12.25. 

Senator Youne. Can I ask you a question at that point? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Is that not the major reason why they are bidding 
up feeder cattle now because of the cheap grain price? They figure 
cattle can drop 2 or 3 cents a pound and they can still break even; 
isn’t that the major reason ? 

Mr. Brown. No,sir;I donot thinkso.  . 

Senator Youne. What is the reason? What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Brown. I think that because of the early season and farmers 
having all their corn picked, they were down there wanting to buy 
cattle, and they just dismissed all judgment because these calves are 
up 33 to $4 above what they were last year, and we are waiting. I am 
confident in 2 weeks we are going to buy them for less money. 

Senator Youne. My sons are in the cattle-feeding business and they 
talk to many feeders. The opinion we get of all the feeders is that 
because of this cheap feed they figure they can make money even 
if the price does go down 2 or 3 cents a pound. 
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Mr. Brown. But they will not make any money if they pay more 
for their feeders. 

Senator Youne. They are taking a big gamble. 

Mr. Brown. That it is. 

Senator Younae. But that is the thing you run into, when you have 
cheap feed and, believe me, when you have che: ap feed and an abund- 
ance of it, sooner or later it is going to be translated into more cheap 
beef. 

Mr. Brown. Pardon me, but we are discussing how to reduce that 
both—to reduce the number of feeder cattle available, to reduce the 
amount of feed available in the Midwest. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman would not mind 
another interruption, as much as we have interrupted him, the question 
of feeder cattle which was being discussed, I thought I detected an in- 
sinuation that they were supported or that cattle were supported. 

Mr. Brown. No. 

Senator Ture. They are not, of course. 

Mr. Brown. No. 

Senator Toye. You left the inference that they were, because what 
you stated was why should the Government support that type of 
purchase or something to that effect. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I wanted to complete my statement. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. That phase of it, the cattle, are not supported. 

Mr. Brown. I know. 

Senator Ture. Senator Young, I think, touched on it. There is an 
abundance of feed, and the question of the diverted acres going into 

. feed crop, oats, or barley, or any other type of a feed crop, defeats 
the whole purpose of reducing the number of acres to wheat or the 
number of acres to corn, because when you reduce acreage from corn 
and wheat and you divert it to another feed crop, you are putting much 
in the feed lots, especially when cattle or hogs are running on both 
oats and barley. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. I was about to say I had discussed with 
many of them, and I made it known I was appearing here today, and 
I asked the question of them, what should I say? And the men who 
were quick to give their answers said that the Government has to do 
something. The men who were more considerate said, “I think we, 
the farmers, are more to blame because the Government didn’t tell 
us to raise this tremendous amount of hogs last spring,” and the Gov- 
ernment is not guaranteeing these men “who are paying these addi- 
tional prices, and there were only a few of them paying it; the rest of 
us went home without cattle. The Government is not guar anteeing 
that they will not go broke. 

To continue, the first suggestion was with respect to retiring acres 
the second was calling upon the Extension Service to give us more 
information as to production controls; thirdly, I urge legislative con- 
trol over labor monopoly. With the 1954 gross income of agriculture 
nearly equal to that of 1947, the difference in net income is caused by 

29.9 percent increase in expenses. 

I was recently in Pennsylvania talking with a relative of mine who 
bought stock in a cooperative dairy in Pittsburgh. 

He had received no dividend mainly because some of the milk 
drivers were earning over $1,000 a month. I am not saying they 
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were not earning, they were taking from that cooperative over $1,000 
a month. 

Then recently Walter Reuther made a statement that he was work- 
ing for a 30-hour week, and that would add an additional 25 percent 
to our expenses, as most of our equipment has increased in costs be- 
cause of labor. 

I am proposing that maybe the farmer should set up a cooperative 
packinghouse with an open shop, and we can force these packing 
companies and retailers or wholesalers to come down with their meat 
products, that the consumer might buy them at a price for which the 
farmer would still receive his share. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman one other 
question ? 

The CuarMan. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Would you think the criticism of the farm support 
program may have been sort of an umbrella protecting those that 
might wish to overcharge in both the processing and the wholesaling, 
and so forth, of the commodity or product ? 

Because I went into a market in Washington last winter with Mrs. 
Thye, and we just came out of a Senate agriculture hearing on po- 
tatoes. ‘The Maine producers were complaining they could not get a 
dollar a hundred for the potatoes, including the bagging costs; the 
Idaho, the Red River Valley also complained. 

At the market place in the open bin, for just an ordinary run of 
potatoes, they wanted 5 cents a pound. In bags the potatoes were 
7 cents and 9 cents per pound, for the smaller bag, and 7 cents for 
the larger bag. 

I complained about those terrific potato prices in view of what the 
producers said, and the clerk said, “It is the farm support program.” 

[ said, “What did you say?” He said, “It is the farm support 
program.” 

I said, “Young man, do you know what you are talking about?” 
And he squared off at me and he said, “Yes, I do. Didn’t you hear 
Secretary Benson” And I said, “Support on potatoes?” I said, “It 
is unlawful for the Secretary to buy up potatoes and support the 
price,” and he looked at me with daggers as I said, “Young man, if 
you persist in this kind of propaganda, vicious as it is to the consumer, 
I will tell the management about this.” 

So when such criticism of the support program in general is made, 
it unjustifiably casts a reflection on the farm program but not upon 
the profits taken at the top. [Applause.] 

The CHatRMAN. Proceed. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to ask a question of the gentleman at 
this point. 

Mr. Brown 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey (continuing). From time to time during these 
hearings yesterday and today I have heard the reference to labor costs, 
and I want to frankly state that labor is receiving a good wage. 

Let me ask you a question. Who do you thing buys these pork 
chops? 

Mr. Brown. Our consumer. 

Senator Humpurey. Who are they? Who is this consumer? 
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Mr. Brown. Our consumer is made up mostly of the laborers. 
Senator Humpurey. All right. Who can buy the T-bone steaks? 
Mr. Brown. Our consumers, of course. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. 

Who buys the food and fiber made? It is the great consumer who 
is the workingman; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, have you familiarized yourself with the 
statistical evidence on this subject matter so we can get down to facts? 

Mr. Brown. Which matter? 

Senator Humpnrey. And not opinions? 

Mr. Brown. The expenses, you mean ? 

Senator Humpurey. I mean on labor costs. Are you familiar with 
the fact that during this year the corporate profits are running 26 
percent net above last year? Are you familiar with the fact that the 
take-home pay of American workers is a little over 1 percent greater 
than it was last year? 

Now, I want to ask you—let us just face wp to it—there has been 
a lot of loose talk about this excessive wage. 

The average weekly work wage for 4114 hours is $72.40. The 
workingman works in a manufacturing area, and m: uny of those manu- 
facturing areas are high-cost areas—I spend more money as | person 
parking my car in 1 week than my father used to spend to feed the 
whole family all week. 

It costs money in a big city to park a car. Many workers live 30 
miles away and have to drive 30 miles to work in their automobile. 
They have to have an automobile to get to work every day. 

The average weekly work wage is $72.40. That is what the worker 
is getting, plus the fact that his consumer credit is at an all-time high ; 
bank savings this year were less than last year for the first time in 9 
years—consumer credit being over $40 billions. He has gone into 
clebt. 

Do you think it really helps the farmer to say that the workingman 
who spends his money is to blame for the farmer’s problem? There 
are very few workingmen who are out competing with you on that 
land you wanted; that wasa banker. [ Applause. | 

I have a sense that there is in some way or other here an effort being 
made to pit Mr. Laboring Man against Mr. Farmer, and I want to 
say to you very frankly that I want your facts on this. 

Now, you mention a milk-wagon driver. I know a little bit about 
these fellows; they are working on incentives; they get a base wage 
per week, and it is not much; : and when they sell a lot of cottage cheese, 
milk, and butter, and they get out and sell the farmer’s product, that 
is where they make the money. Is there anything wrong in that? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; but I do not think any milk driver should be 
able to earn over what a farmer can earn during his year’s work. 

Senator Humeurey. I do not either. But you want to bring down 
the driver ; is that the idea ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. What do you want to do with them? 

Mr. Brown. You stated that the average working wage was $72 a 
week, ; 

Senator Humpnrey. That is right. 
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Mr. Brown. I was not referring to the $70-a-week men; I was re 
ferring to the monopolistic labor unions. 

Senator Humpnrey. Wait a minute, that is an institution, 

Mr. Brown. That are causing inflation. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, the labor union is nothing but the mem 
bership. I am not going to start in an argument about labor unions, 
but I want to talk about the man in Minneapolis. Do you know what 
the average weekly wage is in Minneapolis today ? 

Mr. Brown. I know there are a lot of underpaid workers. 

Senator Humpurey. It is $68. Do you think that is overpayment ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think that if he got $75 he might be 
able to buy a little more ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Certainly. 

Senator Humpnurey. Who would he buy it from ? 

Mr. Brown. He would buy it from the farmer. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. All right. [Applause.] 

Does it not seem a little unfair to try to charge this all up to a 
laboring man—after all, I am familiar with these people. We have 
a business, we do business with these people. I happen to think that 
there is a little bit too much loose talk about how much some working 
fellow is being paid working in the coal mines or in the steel mills 
or in the factories, and I do ‘not think it helps any, Mr. Brown, very 
frankly, to say that just because 1 segment of the economy is in 

trouble that the way that you remedy it is to put 2 segments in trouble. 

The way you remedy that is to get one segment out of trouble, get 
it up; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. But Iam not saying 

| Applause. | 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Brown, proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Brown. Fourth: I suppert a flexible support price on basic 
commodities which will permit us to compete for new markets abroad, 
and will enable us to recapture markets lost to substitutes at home. 
It will continue to create incentives to produce and market quality 
products. <A flexible support price will be less costly to us, the Gov- 
ernment. It will keep America the Nation of the greatest general 
progress because of individual initiative and opportunities. 

Any other price-support system will lead to a network of controls 
which would eventually result in the establishment and limitation 
of our income by a Congress controlled by 87 percent consumers. 
Already wheat-acreage controls—with no opportunity to progress 
financially—after all, it is the volume of production times the price, 
minus the costs, that determine our net income. 

Our forefathers staked their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor that we might be free. That freedom has enabled me to apply 
what I learned in agricultural education and to achieve the American 
farmer degree in the FF A, and it was recently announced that this 
year’s farmer has a net worth of $49,000, and he started with an 
old Guernsey cow and he achieved that because of the freedom granted 
in this e ountry. 

It has given me the opportunity to buy and pay for 80 acres of 
land in Jackson County, Minn., since being discharged from the serv- 
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ice. It has given me the opportunity to apply new methods of farm- 
ing, and progressing financially. With the bright future of millions 
more to feed, I cherish that freedom. I am not willing to trade it 
for any Government security proposed by production payments on 
livestock and rigid support prices on grain. I agree with the philoso- 

phy of Benjamin Franklin who said, ““He that is w illing to exchange 
his freedom for security deserves neither and loses both.” 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. I have a question to ask of Mr. Brown. I want 
to congratulate him, first, on the fact that he has done some original 
thinking on this matter, and made some suggestions. Whether they 
will meet with the approval or not of this audience, is a question, of 
course, that will be decided in the great forum of American opinion, 
but at least it shows he has been doing some original thinking on a 
problem which is very tough. 

I was a little bit intr igued by your discussion of this creamery out 

1 Pennsylvania where you said that the farmer patron has not re- 
ce civel any patronage checks because of the cost of the deliveries, I 
think you said, which were running to $1,000 a month? 

Mr. Brown. That is what I was told; yes. 

Senator Munpr. It has brought to mind some suggestions I have 
heard batted around in Washington. I have never seen any legisla- 
tion to that effect, but in line with this search for new approaches to 
this farm program, I would like to ask you what you think of it. 

It has been suggested from time to time that in order to keep the 
farmer from being pitted against the laboring man, and in order 
to keep the farmer from the position where he now is of getting caught 
in a very severe cost-price squeeze, because of the high expenses of 
manufacturing farm equipment and automotive equipment, electrical 
equipment, which are mainly, as we all know, labor costs which have 
been passed on to the farmer, who is a big consumer, it has been sug- 
gested that an effort be made to tie together the wage rate received 
by labor and the price-support program received by the farmer. 

For example, you take 1947, suppose you were going to give the 
index figure to labor, whatever it was receiving then, of a hundred 
points in 1947, That would have meant that if you tied price supports 
to wage rates that when Congress used its influence and its ny 
to increase the minimum wage of labor from 75 cents to a dollar 
this session of Congress, it would also have added 25 points across the 
board to the price supports received by the farmer; there would be 
an effort to tie them up so that they w ‘ould be partners, in fact, and 
partners in sharing the dividends of prosperity oad not just artificial 
partners. 

Would you think that would have any merit or not? 

Mr. Brown. No; I do not, because the farmer is only 13 percent of 
the population. Past history reveals human nature well enough to 
know that the majority rules, and labor is far superior in numbers 
than the farmer, and someday the farmer would be at his mercy. 

Senator Munpr. You forget, Mr. Brown, that in addition to labor 
and in addition to the farmers , we havea whale of a lot of other people 
in this country who are just ordinary consumers and schoolteachers 
and preachers and white-collar workers and store clerks and business- 
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men and whatnot who are also interested not only in the price supports 
received by the farmer, but they are interested in the wage rates re- 
ceived by labor, and if you can keep those two big elements together 
somehow as partners and tied together, it seems to me there is some 
merit in the fact that it would prevent the farmer from getting caught 
in the kind of cost-price squeeze in which he is now caught, and which 
none of the farm bills now before us seem to offer any immediate hope 
of correcting. 

The Cuairman. Any further questions ? 

Senator Holland. 

Senator HoLttanp. Mr. Brown, first, I congratulate you for carrying 
forward with the same sort of courage here that you have shown by 
serving your country in the Armed Forces. 

Did I understand you to take the position that you do not want to 
see go into effect any support-price program with limitation to the 
emall-family basis, because you think that would serve as a curb on 
your own initiative and give a premium to incompetence which you 
think is not in accord with the real American way ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator Hotnanp. I commend you for that statement. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Young? [ Applause. | 

Senator Youne. I want to tell the witness that I agree with him 
that all the farmers cherish freedom. Probably no other group of 
Americans cherish freedom as much as farmers do, and I notice your 
condemnation of these control programs. 

Why do you think that farmers, wheat farmers, voted by about 85 
to 95 percent for qnotas, and tobacco farmers voted 98 to 99 percent 
each year for quotas? Why did they do that? 

Mr. Brown. I did not condemn the program; I said I support a 
flexible support-price program on basic commodities and from having 
us to sell to speculators. I condemned a rigid program that will con- 
tinue to pile up these surpluses and rob us of markets overseas and of 
competing with substitutes here at home. 

Senator Youne. Is there any assurance whatever that lower price 
supports now will bring production in line with demand? 

Mr. Brown. I stated that it would help. 

Senator Youna. Will it help, will flexible price supports help, much 
more than rigid supports will ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I am sure it will. 

Senator Youne. Do you have any statistics that would prove that, 
any Government records to prove that insofar as grains are concerned 4 

Mr. Brown. No; I have not, although I think I can. [ Applause. | 

[ am a working farmer, and I find it very hard to find much 
time to read. I am trying to own my own living, my own security. 
But I am not familiar with the statistics. I have read that we lost 
the sale of millions of bushels of wheat and cotton, bales of cotton, 
because of a few cents difference. 

Senator Youne. What kind of sales, corn sales? 

Mr. Brown. No; I think it was wheat. 

Senator Young. You think the price of wheat was too high? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; it was at that time. 

Senator Youne. Ninety percent of parity you think is too high for 
wheat ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; it is. 
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Senator Youne. What would you think would be a fair price? 

(The audience booed. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment here. We must proceed in this way: 
This man has the right to give hisanswer. We do not like that, please. 

Mr. Brown. Well, as I said here. I am convinced that volume is 
equally important in determining our income as price, and if we are 
voing to be shoved back to our back 40, we are not going to have any 
income. 

Senator Youne. We had practically no price supports and low 
prices during the thirties and even then people burned corn, isn’t that 
right? 

‘Mr. Brown. That is right. I want to say my father went through 
two depressions, and he owns a farm at the end of his working days, 
and what more can a country grant a man? That is what builds 
character. 

Senator Youne. Where would the farmers be today if it was not for 
come of these price-support programs ? 

Mr. Brown. I am not so sure that we would not be better off if we 
did not have the surpluses hanging over our heads. 

Senator Young. Is there any—lI hear so much of that—is there any 
assurance we would not have surpluses anyway ? 

Mr. Brown. I think the man before me stated he has encouraged 
production, and I remember when farm after farm, every total acre 
was put into corn production and capitalized on his high support 
prices; that is where our surpluses came. 

We have a man here in Worthington who owns several farms 

Senator Young. Is it not true that in the last 12-year period, with 
the exception of 2 or 3 years, corn prices were above the support levels? 
Wheat prices were above support levels most of that period, too, were 
they not? 

Mr. Brown. I do not think they were. Only during the war, and 
we do not want war to maintain any healthy economy. 

Senator Youne. The highest prices a farmer got for wheat was 
after the war. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; that is true. 

Senator Younae. 1948 was the best year, and that was 3 years after 
the war was over. 

Mr. Brown. Certainly we had the liberty to produce and a guaran- 
teed support price that should have been taken off after the war was 
over. 

Senator Youne. We had 90 percent during the best times, did we 
not? 

Mr. Brown. Pardon? 

Senator Young. We had 90 percent support during the best times, 
did we not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; we also had an outlet. We were exporting 20 
percent of our products before the war. 

Senator Youne. Outlet is a part of it, but do you think wheat prices 
and other farm commodities we export should be lowered to the level 
of foreign countries? Every country in the world, with the excep- 
tion of 1 or 2, have a price-supported program. Do you think we 
ought to be the only Nation that would not subsidize wheat exports. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I know this: That we are at the pinnacle of world 
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power because of our free-enterprise system, and we had better thin 
twice before we destroy it. 

Senator Youna. I agree with you. How are you more apt to de 
stroy it, by letting another farm depression occur such as we had iy 
the twenties or thirties or try to do something about farm prices now 
before it is too late ? 

Mr. Brown. I suggest we try to do something about it. I am cor 
cerned about the family-sized farm, and I suggest that these diverted 
acres be taken clear out of production, and that an investment be 
made—a payment be made to the farmer for his acres, and try to solve 
it by some sound reasoning prevailing, and not piling up surpluses. 

Senator Youne. That is a constructive proposal. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Holland ? 

Senator Hotitanp. May I ask two questions? You know, do you 
not, that the highest peacetime support price program existing before 
the war, World War II, was the 75-percent flexible program unde: 
the 1938 law? You know that, do you not? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. One more question. While you say you do not 
lave much time to read the een you do remember, do you not, 
that the wheat farmers of the Nation approved with a tremendous 
vote the control program for this current year, even though it was on 
the reduced basis rather than on the 90-percent rigid wartime price 
support program ¢ 

Mr. Brown. That is right. They had no choice but to vote “Yes.” 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brown, I would like to ask you one question. 
How much per acre do you believe the farmers ought to be paid to di 
vert them? What would be your yardstick to determine that in all 
parts of the country ? 

Mr. Brown. I mentioned that the cost. of production is determined 
by our Farm Management Association so that would vary according 
to the area. In the West the costs of production are down because of 
the large volume of land, the less investment in machinery. 

Here on a small acreage we have the same amount of investment as 
men on large acreage, and considering the depreciation, the taxes, 
the cost of seeding that land dewn and of caring for it, I would s 
now our land-management association would say between twenty aa 
thirty dollars an acre. 

On my particular farm it would be, say, 15 acres, we have 3,000 
bushels of corn sealed now, storing it for 2 years; that brings $450 a 
year for storage. 

I had complied with the corn-acreage allotments. That $450 could 
have come in the form of an investment for 15 acres of land taken out 
of production at $30 an acre, and we would be preserving our most 
precious natural resource in Americz 

The Cuatrman. Would you limit ‘that to the size of a man’s farm? 
In other words, suppose a man had planted 50,000 acres, and there, are 
many farms this large I understand, in the West, how would you 
treat him ? 

Mr. Brown. I suggested that a maximum amount paid to any one 
man be limited in order to discourage landlords or city investors from 
buying that land and realizing a small percent of interest from that 
from Government payments. 
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The CuarrMan. As you know, the size of the farm differs all over 
the country. 

In my area, in south Louisiana, a small cotton farmer may have 
not more than 30 acres. That would be a small family-sized farm. 

Over here in Minnesota you might call a small farmer one who has 
140 acres, I do not know, but other plac es it might be 600 acres. How 
would you determine the amount that would be paid to the farmer 
for diverting this acreage’ You would establish regions, would you? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I think so, according to the area, and according 
to what those acres produced, according to the cost of production. 

As I said, make better use of our eS peRAgHnent association 
figures which show the cost ef production. 

Now, on hogs alone, Z years ago our hogs procnand only cost 
little over 11 cents; 3 years ago it was a little below 11 cents. 

Now, with corn at $1.10, I am sure we can produce hogs for 10 
cents, and our farm-management association has those figures, and 
the oldtimers of the country have always said that one can make 
money with 10-cent hogs and a dollar corn. 

Senator Ture. I am sorry to interrupt you, but would you advo- 
cate that you try to grow pork at 10 cents and buy a tractor at $3,000? 

Mr. Brown. No, Sil r: I did not advocate that. I used those figures 
more to tell you what the farm-management associations can give us 
in the line of cost of production, and I do not think we are using 
those figures as much as we should. 

I would also like to say when I started farming a used tractor 
would cost $2,000. Today I can buy the same kind of a tractor for a 
third. 

Senator Youne. Could I ask one question? Would you mind tell- 
ing us if you are an official of any farm organization ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; lam. 

The CHarrMan. Any further questions ? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

I think you said you felt that one way to increase the farmer’s in- 
come was to Brovide for a mandatory retirement of diverted acres and 
then to provide Government payments for those diverted acres on 
the cost-of-production basis; is that right? 

Mr. Brown. I did not say mandatory. I said anyone wishing 
a 

Senator Munpr. Voluntarily? 

Mr. Brown. I said anyone wishing to be eligible for sealing 
prices—— 

Senator Munpr. Speaking as one who has always supported the 
90 percent support program, one who believes there is a better pro- 
gram than the flexible price-support program, let me say that a great 
many of the farmers in South Dakota in the last 3 or 4 months have 
been doing some serious thinking, as they have been caught in the 
jaws of the price squeeze, and a great many of them from the Grange 
and the Farm Bureau and the Farmers Union have come into my 
office and ae “We have got to do some original thinking, none of our 
farm programs are adequate or equitable under these circumstances.” 

Mr. Brown. I agree. 

Senator Munpr. Because on these 90 percent price supports on a 
crop, When the same law says. “Chum, we will give you a hundred per- 
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cent on the crop but the law says you cannot raise it,” that does not 
help. 

If the law says that you can raise only 60 percent or 70 percent or 
85 percent or 80 percent of your farm, you are still cut down, and 
obviously if that is bad in the fixed price-support field, it is worse in 
the flexible price-support field. 

Now, this leased acreage program offers a new approach whereby 
if the country is of a mind to do so, they can help to provide parity 
for the farmer, and they can provide parity for the farmer if they 
pay enough for the retired acreage. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. I do not know whether the twenty or thirty dol- 
lars is enough, but if we recognize it—let me ask you if you do recog- 
nize or believe, as I do, that the farmers are entitled to parity income, 
do you believe in that? 

Mr. Brown. Definitely. 

Senator Munpr. Very good. 

If you want to approach parity then we are never going to get 
parity by guaranteeing the farmer a hundred percent price support on 
a product and then say, “You cannot raise it.” 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Or, “You can raise only 75 percent of it.” That 
would give them 75 percent of parity automatically. 

You get further away from the goal with flexible price supports, 
but if in those controlled programs it takes a diverted acreage, and 
then you recognize that the farmer is entitled to parity, pay him 
enough for the diverted acres to increase his income to the point 


where he gets parity, perhaps, we have got parity attached to the 
wrong horse 


Mr. Brown. Right. 

Senator Munpr (continuing). And we are talking about parity for 
a pound, parity for a bushel. If we talk about parity for the farmer, 
that is the interesting element, that is the part that counts, parity for 
the farm family, and to shore up his income and expand it by paying 
for the leased acres the difference between what he gets in the parity, 
and what he sells, and then it seems to me you have got an approach 
that would be workable, and it would afford surplus. 

Mr. Brown. That is right; we agree. 

The CHarrman. Thank you ever so much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Clayton. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD R. CLAYTON, ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 


Mr. Cuayron. My name is Harold Clayton. I own and operate a 
good 280-acre farm near Estherville, Iowa, about 40 miles southeast 
of Worthington. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this 
important committee to present my own ideas. 

Ever since 1951 I have been feeling the squeeze between prices I 
pay for equipment and other necessities and the prices I have received 
for what I produce. 

[ believe national figures show about. a 31-percent drop in net farm 
income during this period, and with a 50-percent crop this year because 
of drought, the situation is doubly serious in my area. I’m afraid 
my income will not be much more than half of what it was a year ago. 
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I am primarily interested in a long-range farm program which will 
make farming a sound, profitable business. I feel we already have 
the machinery that will implement such a program in our present 
variable price-support laws. That is—we have it if we give it a 
chance to work and administer it with courage. 

The basic problem is overproduction. We expanded our farm plant 
during the war and postwar years to meet the sudden increase in 
demand both at home and abroad. Now we find ourselves with an 
overexpanded plant and tremendous surpluses which naturally depress 
our markets. ; 

We all know we have not controlled total feed units under any 
support program we have had, and we aren’t doing it now. We must 
have cross compliance and strict control of diverted acres. The simple 
fact that marginal areas formerly produced only 20 percent of the 
corn in the United States and now produce 34 percent emphasizes 
this point. This increase of 70 percent in marginal areas nullifies 
much of the reduced acreage in the Corn Belt. And to further aggra- 
vate the problem, uncontrolled feed crops are being grown on diverted 
acres, actually increasing total feed production. Grain sorghums are 
a good example. Cross compliance is a must, both in the Corn Belt 
and outside. 

The realistic approach to this problem is taking a percentage of 
our land completely out of production. This would have the added 
advantage of building a reserve of fertility in the soil for the time 
when it will be needed, rather than piling the surplus in Government 
warehouses. Also, one of the best ways of marketing surpluses is 
through livestock—hogs and cattle. This benefits consumer and pro- 
ducer alike and certainly consumption of red meats can be increased 
in this country. 

We have a very serious situation in the hog industry today. Many 
farmers at the present time will receive less than cost of production 
for their hog crop. They have a large investment in equipment and 
the know-how to produce good meat. We need this production but 
we must find a way to use it. Quality is probably the answer to the 
problem. 

Strictly meat-type hogs sold at not over 210 pounds should be given 
more preference on our markets. Overproduction of lard must be 
penalized severely. Farmers are smart enough to take advantage of 
price differentials, so let’s make it worthwhile. There should be at 
least. a $2 per hundred spread between top meat-type and lard-type 
hogs. 

In conclusion, I believe that any farm program should serve the best 
interests of all the people as well as farmers. I am sure this com- 
mittee concurs in this philosophy. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Crayton. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I was informed a while ago by the clerk of my com- 
mittee that Mr. Crippen desired to file a statement. Is that correct ‘ 
Is that your desire, Mr. Crippen ? 

Mr. Crippen. I would like to testify. 

The Cuarrman. Come on forward then. You may present your 
statement. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK P. CRIPPEN, SANBORN, MINN. 


Mr. Crreren. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I assume vou are aware 
of the following: ' 

1. One hundred and ninety-five million tons of feed grains on hand 
as of now, not including soybe ‘an meal or wheat that is available a 
feed. 

2. Pork production is at the top of the cycle with about 1 more year 
of equal production before decrease in numbers of hogs will bring pork 
production in line with consumer demand unless artificial prices are 
created. 


S 


» 


3. Beef production is holding at the level of consumption or slightly 
above. 

t. Dairy products, still in surplus, apparently, through increased 
consumption, enjoying, at present, at least, prospects of stability. 

5. Poultry likely to be increased next year. 

6. Sheep for wool production seems to be the only livestock where 
expansion is likely, if the shepherds are as well equipped with tariffs 
as the bicycle manufacturers. 

These facts lead me to believe national consumption, while expand- 
ing with population, cannot correct the present surplus of feed sup- 
plies. 

Now where do we go from here? More production of commodities 
in excess of demand ? 

I believe in adequate reserves of food and fiber but I believe these 
reserves should conform to our economy, not control it; therefore, I 
would like to see the following suggestions investigated for merit. 

First: Establish allotments in bushels, pounds or tons, as the case 
may be, that any farm unit may sell under our present plan of opera- 
tion. This should be based on national annual consumption, and | 
would suggest about 50 percent. This amount to be allocated to pro- 
ducers of each commodity subsidized. Any commodity produced in 
excess of allotments would be on a free-market basis, no strings 
attached. This by itself would not accomplish a thing, production 
would go on as now, the same as it has since this country began, not 
only because of, but in spite of, Government programs, Democ rats and 
Republicans. But if used, in conjunction with the second suggestion, 
may help. 

Secondly: We are now waiting for a population that is just around 
the corner. Some say “Soon we will not be able to feed our people,” 
but I say, “No person here will see that situation.’ 

What concerns us now is to see that our production potential is 
conserved for that time when the consumption of our population 
does approach our ultimate production of food and fiber. 

Would it cost any more to take some of the land out of production 
each year by paying rent or otherwise compensating for a potential 
held in reserve ? 

Why not payments to encourage operators and owners of the acres 
set aside, as well as other lands, to establish proper land-use prac- 
tices and/or structures as advocated by soil-conservation districts, 
to conserve water and prevent soil erosion, instead of supporting prices 
on surplus crops which we all know accelerate the loss of both soil and 
water. 
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I have stated on other occasions and I repeat here, “I am not con- 
erned about how any farmer manages the soil as long as he keeps 
it. Because at sometime, someone will acquire that land who has the 
ability to bring it to top production if the soil is still there, but he 
will have a hard time if the topsoil is gone.” You will notice I do not 
say, “resortation is impossible.” 

Would it not be better that the Government programs, that seems 
to be in demand to bolster our agricultural economy, be used to 
preserve this “heritage” rather than programs to waste it now and 
then programs attempting to replace it when needed? After all, 
this restoration will be a national, not a sectional, problem. 

In conclusion, I would like to call your attention to the following: 

1. There is attached to this statement a supplement with addi- 
tional suggestions and references to those included here. 

2. If you do not believe soil and water are the foundation of 
agriculture, try eliminating either from your daily living for 60 
clays. 

In order that we may have unity of effort and purpose in our gov- 
ernmental assistance to agriculture, I would suggest that work pro- 
erams of Extension, Soil Conservation Service, and Stabilization 
and Conservation, in the United States Department of Agriculture, be 
coordinated. Not by having any of these services dominated by an- 
other but coordinated in agricultural economic effort. In order that 
we may eliminate the condition which now exists, where we find: 
Extension teaching us how to raise more livestock with less feed grains, 
‘arrying on research in drugs to decrease the use of feed and raising 
test crops to show how to raise more on the allotted acres than was 
raised before allotments were set up; agriculture stabilization and 
conservation paying for tilling, fertilizers, and green manure to 
ncrease production of feed grain and fiber. Almost, it seems, in op- 
position to the work of soil-conservation districts and the Soil Con- 
servation Service, whose objectives are land use according to land 
capabilities. Stressing a balanced soil operation and a reduction of 
those crops in surplus by returning lands to soil-building crops for 
longer periods in the rotation. 


REFERENCES TO ORAL STATEMENT 


Point No. 1. Establishing allotments in amounts of produce instead 
of acres would correct some inequalities in our present program, 
that 1s: 

(a) By tenant-owner agreement owner could sell and tenant could 
raise adequate feed for a balanced livestock program. 

(>) Eliminate measuring fields. 

_ (¢) Prevent pricing commodities off the market, which seems to be 
in store for corn, as happened to cotton and butter. 

(d@) Permit when used in conjunction with point No. 2, a gradual 
reduction of stored surplus commodities. 


POINT NO. 2. FEDERAL LAND RENTAL 


(a) Another approach to this surplus problem is, of course, world 
markets for those commodities in excess of the 50 percent on which 
the price is supported but for some reason our foreign policy frowns 
on putting agricultural products on these markets. 
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(6) Any rented land should be protected by cover crops. 

(c) Payments, on land-use practices, should be for those of a per- 
manent nature. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Crreren. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Mr. DeGroat. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK DeGROAT, LAKE PARK, MINN. 


Mr. DeGroat. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Frank DeGroat, a farmer from Lake Park, Minn., Becker 
County. Dmarelatively young farmer. I started on my own in 1947 
on one quarter section of land. I am a descendant of the Onieda 
Indian Tribe, later a member of the Six Nations United Indian 
Federation. 

My people saw their land taken away by a government, that offered 
them promises of security, if only they would keep their people on a 
designated portion of land. If the Indian refused they were branded 
as criminals in the face of the United States Government. The Indian 
was then slaughtered and destroyed like the lowest criminals, until 
their resistance was so low they lost their faith in all people. They 
were then placed on reservations as wards of the Government. Many 
of them never again regained enough pride to live the life of a free 
American. 

This was all brought on by a few who had a craving lust for power. 
Today we have the same situation; but it is the American farmer. We 
have politicians that tell us what they will do for us, if only we get 
them in our legislatures. ‘They try to make us believe they will make 
us financially successful through Government subsidy payments. 
These politicians forget that we are the Government. 

You never hear that a government makes a mistake, unless it is 
one politician smearing the other for a few votes. We have seen 
many mistakes made by our Government in agriculture in the past 
few years. We have seen little pigs destroyed, we have seen potatoes 
dumped on the ground and destroyed, we have seen butter stored in 
caves until it was unfit for human consumption; it was then dumped 
on the open market which helped to destroy our dairy market. | 
could name a list a mile long of the mistakes they have made. All the 
time, we, the farmer, was the sucker! We saw an attempt to roll 
back the price of beef when the consumer was willing to pay for it 
and were consuming it. 

We also saw that same group shout to high heaven that we should 
have a high Government price placed on our beef, when we got our 
post-war break, which everyone knew would come. They tried to 
make us believe that government is a huge and hungry lion, that will 
eat meat as fast as we can produce it for Government price. They 
cdo not tell us that it will be used as a tool called surplus, a weapon of 
destruction, to be held over our heads. 

We, today, have a great stockpile of surplus farm products on hand 
in government and private storage bins. With the revenue for stor- 
age so high that anyone could become a millionaire, if he had the 
know-how and an inside pull to get the money from the Government 
to finance the construction of such warehouses. We have also seen 
examples of such. 
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To me, we as farmers have been whitewashed so many times and 
taught and encouraged to depend on our Government so far, that 

is only a matter of time that we will be in the position of the early 
American Indian. ‘This only means one thing to me; which is slavery 
or bondage. There is no other end when you become a ward of a 
government, 

Another misleading phrase is the family-sized farm. That state- 

ent is as camouflaged as a horned toad. 

I have seen families go broke on an 80-acre farm. I have seen a 
family move on the same farm and prosper through all economic con- 
ditions. It also holds true for all-sized farms. It proves that poli- 
ticians cannot tell you what size farm you must have to fit your 
family. A small farmer, during the past 15 years, has been forced 
off his farm, due to a high, rigid Government price program. He 
could not compete with his neighbor, who had the acreage and the 
work, so as to get, and make use of large machinery, therefore, in- 
creasing his production efficiency. 

I believe we must get government, with its political smearing, out 
of agriculture. We farmers have been a goat long enough. We as 
farmers, represent only 13 percent of the Nation’s population. If we 

annot live off from the other 87 percent in a free agriculture we are 

doomed to be puppets forever. 

The dairy industry is making great progress on a program of 
own. I feel that just such a program would work for the other seg- 
ments of agriculture also, if we will just wake up to the fact that 
we are de -pendent on ourselves for our social security. This is another 
blow to the small young farmer. He who is least able to pay, is forced 
to pay the most for his social secur ity in the future. Still, he has no 
contract, no set premium, it is just another form of taxation. Our 
politicians are holding hearings all over the country to get the opinion 
of the farmers at our expense. But it seems as though their pregram 
is all drawn, for they do not seem to have much effect. We do not 
need politicians in agriculture. We need good sincere Government 
officials to help improve our operating methods. Politicians are as 
unless to us farmers as a potato bug on a potato vine, in my opinion, 
from what I have seen during the past 15 years. 

I believe a good farm program would be one without manmade con- 
trols and Government prices. We can make it; my father did, and he 
raised 12 children. We had no Government relief; we did not need it. 

It is a good American program; let’s get back to it, Mr. Senator and 
farm leader. Let’s get back to believing i in doing what you want and 
how you want to do and can best do freely. Above all, let’s trust in 
God for guidance and security. We will win. 

Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Hotianp. I have a question. What Indian nation did you 
say you came from ? 

Mr. DeGroar. The Oneida Indian Tribe. It is a New York tribe. 
It later became a member of the Six Nation Federation Union. 

Senator Hotianp. As I understand it, you feel ‘that a free agricul- 
ture—— 

Mr. DeGroat. Definitely free. 

Senator Honzanp (continuing). Is the one that offers the prospect 
for those that are willing to work and acquire skills? 
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Mr. DrGroar. Definitely. I feel definitely it is. Also, it offers ; 
challenge to the young American, which America is very capable of 
accepting all challenges. 

Senator Horianp. As an Indian, coming from a group that was at 
one time a ward of the Government, you do not care to be in any group 
which would be a ward of the Government again, I understood you 
to say ? 

Mr. DeGroat. I do not. 

Senator Hottanp. I commend your statement. 

Senator Youne. Are you a farmer? 

Mr. DeGroar. Yes;I am. I have my operating statement here for 
the last 2 years, too. 

Senator Youne. How much do you farm ? 

Mr. DeGroat. I farm—I think it is 640 acres. 

Senator Younc. Where? Youare near Lake Park? 

Mr. DeGroar. Yes. 

Senator Young. What type of farming do you do? 

Mr. DeGroar. It is highly diversified. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? If not, our next 
witness is Mr. Diekmann. 


STATEMENT OF BEN J. DIEKMANN, LISMORE, MINN. 


Mr. Diexmann. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Ben J. Diekmann. I live in Nobles County, in the western 
part. I farm 640 acres, with my son. And I have a presentation here, 
a written presentation, you know, that interlocks and is an integral 
part with our program, and that is on Federal crop insurance. I do 
not want to take any more time than is necessary. So herewith fol- 
lows my presentation to you. 

Senator Hotitanp. Did not I understand this witness to say that he 
wanted to talk about Federal crop insurance ? 

The CuHarrman. Yes. 

Senator Hotxianp. I think this is the first witness who has discussed 
this very vital subject, and I hope that the persons present will listen. 

Mr. DiexmMann. Herewith I want to bring to your attention the case 
of Federal crop insurance as it is being offered to producers in south- 
western Minnesota and adjacent areas. 

Because I feel that a good crop insurance program is an integral 
part of an overall farm program, I am sure that farmers generally 
would favor a program with rates realistically set and justified, so 
that, except in times of widespread and extreme disaster, the program 
would be generally self-sustaining. Such a program would be one 
realistically adjusted to actual farm needs and costs set up with dirt- 
farmer counsel and administered in such a way that farmers generally 
would be informed as to the operations of the program. 

I feel the present program does not offer the farmer the protection 
he needs and desires. I do think the coverage per acre does not cover 
the cost of production at the present high costs a farmer must incur 
to produce an acre of corn. 

On checking records from the University of Minnesota average 
cost of growing an acre of corn in this area in 1952 was $87.62, in 1953, 
$36.41, taken from reports 208 and 217, University of Minnesota In- 
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stitute of Agriculture bulletin. The Federal corn insurance contract 
provides a reduction of 10 percent for harvesting if the crop is not 
harvested. So the net protection in area 1 of Nobles County would 
be $16, that is $19 coverage minus 10 percent plus the premium of $1; 
in area 2 it would be $18. I feel that the cover: age should be cost of 
production insurance in fact and not in theory. 

I also ask that Federal Crop Insurance Corporation be required to 
state plainly any changes in coverage or premium in letters to the 

insured 

[ cite this example in Nobles County: The premium on flax was 
increased from 48 to 69 cents a bushel, or from $1.51 to $2.17, a very 
substantial raise. Yet in a letter to the insured, Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation stated there was a minor change in premium rates, 
the farmer to call at his county office if he desired further informa- 
tion. The latest date on which a flax contract may be canceled for the 
following year is December 31, a date preceding the seeding date by 
some 4 months. A farmer does not think about his flax crop at that 
time of year; he also fails to discuss such a premium raise with his 
local crop insurance representative, with the result many farmers feel 
they have been forced to accept a premium rate they were not told 
about. This could be avoided by a clear statement of the facts at the 
time of notification by letter to the insured. 

I am not implying bad faith on the part of anyone. I think that 
many farmers feel that administrative policies presently in effect in the 
crop-insurance program, which allow rate increases without factual 
justification to the farmers and without allowance of sufficient time to 
enable a farmer to make his decision, as to whether he wishes insurance 

r not, raise a question whether there is a real interest and effort to 
orovilla a workable crop-insurance program. 

I feel that if we cannot have a more realistic approach to the prob- 
lems involved, the crop-insurance program will not do the job it is 
designed to do. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Diexmann. Thank you. 

Senator Horitanp. May I ask one question? We have had some 
troubles in our part of the country, in the collection of claims based 
on Federal crop insurance. Have your people had any similar 
troubles? 

Mr. Diexmann. Well, I do not know. I am a farmer. I am not 
engaged in insurance, but what I am interested in is that the rates are 
too low. We have got to come down to $19 before we can collect. 
So it would be about $14 at the present a bushel of corn. 

I figure it should be raised so that we can afford the insurance, and 
not go back with it. But we have the protection. We figure that the 
rate is not high enough. 

Senator Horzanp. Your point then wholly addresses itself to the 
rates charged and not to the question of slowness or delay or quarrels 
in tactics in payment of claims? 

Mr. Drexmann. No, not at all, because the farmers are dropping out, 
and they are getting disappointed with it. They would like to know 
ahead of time before they put in the crop what the rates really are, 
which we did not get. 

The CHamman. Thank you ever so much. 

Mr. Drexmann. Thank you. 
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The Cuamrman. The next witness is Mr. Eddy. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY J. EDDY, WILLMAR, MINN. 


Mr. Eppy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my first 
thought is to thank you for the opportunity of appearing before this 
hearing. 

[ will give you a short background of my farming experience. I was 
born and raised on the farm that I am now operating in partnership 
with my father. It is 480 acres and was started by my grandfather 
in 1883. After his death 3 of his sons operated as a partnership until 
1950, when my father and I bought out the estates of the other 2. 
Our operation was mostly dairy and hogs until about 10 years ago 
when disease hit the dairy herd and we sold the last of the cows in 1950 
and switched to feeding beef and raising hogs. Iam married and have 
four children and live in a separate house that was built last yea 

We had to put a mortgage on the farm in 1950 and have been doing 
a good deal of improving of the land since. 

We have taken part in the agricultural programs down through the 
years. We have been paid for planting alfalfa, plowing down a green 
manure crop, and other practices. We have had CCC loans on such 
crops as corn, beans, and oats. Some we have bought back and some 
delivered. I think the-loan features are fine but do not believe that 
the rate should be so high that it attracts people into farming for the 
sole purpose of raising the basic crops to sell to the Government 
through a CCC loan. I also think there should be some limit as to 
the amount that any one operator could get. In my opinion loan rates 
should be between 50 and 75 percent of parity. 

In regard to Government policy toward perishable farm products, 
don’t believe there should ever be a set floor or ceiling price. In the 
case of meat products I think the Government should buy their sup- 
plies for the Armed Forces at the time when prices are at the lowest. 
In other words, right now in the case of hogs. Hogs and poultry 
numbers can be raised and lowered in a very few months. If there 
were to be a floor price set too high there would be an awful lot of 
eflicient farmers that could flood the market and make good money. 
In the farming profession I don’t think there is anything that will 
make a man more money than a well-planned and eflicient. operation. 
This was proven last year by the farmers who made some money on 
their laying flocks. 

I think farm problems should be met on a bipartisan front. It 
should not become a political football for campaign purposes. On a 
close check you would find both Democrats and Republicans on the 
farm. There are a lot of behind-the-scene laws, regulations, and 
rules that directly affect the farmer. One such law has to do with 
exports of farm produce being hauled at least 50 percent in American 
boats. This may be a subsidy to the boatowners, but is definitely a 
roadblock to the export and sale of our surpluses. We should make 
it just as easy as possible for anyone who wants our goods to come and 
buy from us. We should always have a quality product to sell, and 
not try to deliver inferior grades. I think there are some cases of 
too much spread between what the farmer gets and what the con- 
sumer pays. There should be a check made as to the reason. In some 
cases labor has set standards that has caused so high a price that sales 
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have been lost. Trade barriers that prevent the flow of our products 
should be revised. Acreage controls should be planned wisely so that 
the farmer that can grow a certain crop efficiently is not penalized too 
heavily. On the acreage-control subject, we should plan wisely so 
that we are not just shifting the crops from diverted acres from one 
section of the country to another. 

The proposed soil-fertility bank is a step in cutting our surpluses 
but I think it will be doomed if it is on a voluntary basis. I think the 
law would have to tie in with compliance of ot her programs. 

Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Fredrickson. Is Mr. 
Fredrickson present. 

( No response. ) 

The CHatrMAN. We will then hear from Mr. Leo Freking. 


STATEMENT OF LEO FREKING, HERON LAKE, MINN. 


Mr. Frexine. My name is Leo Freking from Jackson County, Minn. 
[ am grateful to your committee for this op portunity to express to 
vou, what I believe are the eae and feelings of the more than 700 
farmers who comprise the Jackson County Farmers Union, which I 
had the privilege to serve as president for the past 6 years. These 
conclusions have come from the numerous discussions at board meet- 
ings, gatherings, conventions, and so forth, held during that time. 

Jackson County is one of the rich, typically agricultural areas of 
the Nation. The second highest income county in Minnesota exclud- 
ing the industrial counties of the Twin Citi es and Duluth. With its 
widely diversified type of agriculture and its fertile, black soil, 
should be a farmer’s paradise, ‘and yet what do we find ? 

We find farmers and even farmers’ wives taking on sideline jobs, 
part-time or night jobs along with their farming operation to main- 
tain theirincome. It isan unprecedented situation. 

We find farmers forced to ignore good farming practices, planting 
large acreages and even whole farms into corn in the hope of hanging 
on until conditions improve. 

We find a relatively few cooperating in the farm price-support pro- 

gram because with reduced acreages of corn they have no way to turn 
a income, with cereal, feed, and oil crops supported at such a low 
level and with margins so narrow or nonexistent on livestock and live- 
stock products. 

We find our price-support program breaking down because of a 
policy of “Too little and too late” both in the Congress of the United 
States and in the Department of Agriculture. 

And finally, gentlemen of this committee, we find more farms sold 
the past 2 years than in the previous 10 or 12 years. 

Our farmers would get an immediate shot in the arm if Secretar y 
Benson and his assistants would resign or were recalled immediately, 
and replaced by a Secretary of Agriculture sympathetic to the needs of 
Mr. and Mrs. Average American farm family. A Secretary who 
would do the most he could under the law, rather than the least he couk l 
get by with. 

Our farmers would perk up if the Secretary’s advisor y committees 
of meatpackers, processors, grain dealers and aristocrats were dis- 
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solved and replaced by men of agriculture who know farming, its 
problems and achievements. 

Our farmers would regain complete confidence in the American fam- 
ily farm way of life if the Congress would immediately restore price 
supports at a profitable level rather than at the fatal level of 60, 70, or 
even 80 percent of parity. Average prices today linger around the 
$5 percent level. Keep them there for a couple years and you will have 
plenty of disaster. 

Our farmers want minimum price supports of 90 percent of parity 

on all storable commodities, provided that production is sufficiently 
controlled or the surpluses removed aggressively enough to raise the 
market of the commodities to an average of 100 percent of parity. If 
this is not done then price supports must necessarily be set at 100 per- 
cent of parity to make a fair price available. 

Controlled production of food when free people through the world 
are starving 1s contrary to Christian principles and distasteful to 
farmers generally. It can be condoned only if by so doing plant 
nutrients are returned to the soil for future generations faster than 
they are being used. 

Any controlled program must therefore be tied in closely with an 
aggressive soil-building program. Government land leasing, conser- 
vation acreage reserve, or soil bank are all acceptable to our farmers, 
but never forget any plan is doomed to failure through lack of par- 
ticipation unless the payments are sufficiently large to compensate the 

loss of income due to planting within allotments. 

Your committee received a lot of testimony on dairy supports yes- 
terday in St. Paul. We farmers in Jackson County are thankful that 
the American market is still available to the producers of beef, pork, 
lamb, poultry, and eggs on an equal basis. Anything less than that 
is pure and simple economic prejudice. 

We are pretty sick about the current price of hogs as we were about 
the pr ice of poultry y and eggs only a year ago. There is not much con- 
solation in making a profit one year only to lose it the next in an 
erratic free market that fluctuates all out of proportion to the supply. 

Making full use of the Secretary of Agriculture’s power to pur- 
chase surplus pork to stabilize the market ‘at least at the cost of pro- 
duction, coupled with an aggresive promotional program to farm 
people for next year and ensuing years relative to the need for re- 
ducing or increasing supplies in line with demand, is the least we ex- 
pect of any Agricultural Secretary. 

Programs of farm credit and farm storage are in dire need of re- 
vamping. I trust others have or will touch on them in their testimony. 

Thank you very kindly for your interest and thanks to your host 
committee for selecting me to testify. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Freking. 

Mr. Frexrne. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Our next witness is Mr. Gabreilson. 

Mr. Gaprettson. I would like to relinquish my time to Mr. Smit. 

The CHatrmMan. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF EGBERT SMIT, LUVERNE MINER, MINN. 


Mr. Smrr. My name is Egbert Smit, and I live at Luverne Miner, 
in Rock County. I farm 167 acres, raise hogs, sheep, chickens and 
feed cattle. 
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I thank you for having the privilege of testifying before you. 

[ am convinced that that second greatest industry in the United 

tates, which is agriculture has been definitely sought out by our 
p resident and his ( ‘abinet, and forced through, that has brought us 

n the predicament that we are in today. 

In the President’s platform he has assured us, the farmer, not only 
90 percent of parity, but full parity, which upon his oath of office, 
swore before God and man, that he would do all in his power to carry 
out. 

What he did do when he got into power was to pick on agriculture, 
and by using the press and radio, informed the consuming public, 
that the food was too high priced, thereby setting the consumers 
against the farmer, whic h tod: ay has brought me to the point where 
| have to borrow money in order to operate my farm. 

At the same time the rest of the economy enjoyed the greatest boom 

history. The party in power claims the honor and says prosperity 

is never been greater and shall still be greater in 1956. 

Why are we as farmers deceived and treated thus? 

Therefore presenting these facts gives me the proof that he has 
sinned against God. 

We as farmers have been asked to testify, and to bring to you ideas 
how to improve the agriculture program. 

What good will it do if the President does not repent. If he will 
ruly repent and get right with Ged and man, then and then only 
can we expect a blessing on these hearings. 

Is money the god of America today, based on efficiency at the ex- 
pense of human suffering, or is freedom, equ: ality, and justice for all 
the important thing. 

[ have heard a lot about surpluses. I don’t believe there is any real 
surplus. 

We as farmers are called of God to produce food for man and beast, 
we are not only to produce food for the American people, but. wher- 
ever a brother is in need. 

The church I belong to just recently has been approached to help 
feed the starving in Germany and Arabia. Let’s get this food to the 
people that need it before we are weighed in the balances and found 
wanting. 

The Constitution of the United States is founded on Christianity. 
Hach session of Congress is opened with prayer. Then let’s practice 
our Christianity. 

In a speech made by Adlai Stevenson at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., he 
stated that one-third of the babies born in the world starve to death. 
If the food were equally divided among all the people of the world 
we would all go to bed hungry every night. 

During the First World War ex-President Herbert Hoover was 
ap pointed Food Administrator in Europe, and a program was car- 
ried out to relieve the starving and suffering in Europe as a result 
of the war. The Armed Forces also gave away food. The result 
was a greater blessing from God which resulted in bumper crops and 
greater prosperity for the whole economy. 

Then we had a change and the administration did not move the 
food. The result was a depression and a great drought. That was 
not a dry cycle. That was the hand of God. The Second World 
War came along. Again we had a Marshall plan. Food, material, 
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medicine was sent abroad to relieve the suffering and starving. Agai 
the boys in service buttered bread and fed the hungry. The result 
Was a great prosperity and bumper crops in America. 

God says, “Try me and prove me and I will pour you out blessing: 
so that your storehouses cannot contain them.” 

Again we had a change and those in high command did not move 
our products. Again we are experiencing a drought and agriculture 
is in serious trouble. This is not a dry cycle. That is the hand of God 

Let’s help the poor in this country so that children won't have 
to go through saline cans and die of malnutrition. Let’s send more 
to the starving in other countries. Let’s expand the school-lunch 
program. Let’s care for the aged and those that are in dire need. 

Today we are living in an atomic age. Our country is spending 
millions of dollars for radar stations and bomb shelters. In case of 
an all-out atomic war, which could happen in this country, are we 
going to seek protection in these shelters and starve to death. Has 
anyone thought about food ? 

When I think of the methods of storing food, we should adopt a 
program to store dried milk, canned meats, and so forth, in every 
city, town, and village. I believe this should have been done long 
ago. A program like this could probably mean that we would have a 
shortage of food. 

I would also like to bring to your attention that no food has been 
offered for sale to foreign countries. Why has not this been done? 

I believe in a food-stamp plan. 

I believe in a national acreage-reserve program. If we have an 
increase in population of 7 million @ year maybe we will need it in 5 
ve 3 or 10 years. 

I do not believe we should have acreage allotments if grain that 
is in surplus is shipped in from other countries. 

[ also understand that the Army has a 3-day supply of food. That 
this Nation has only a 3-month supply of butter. I do not think 
we have a surplus of butter. 

In regard to hogs I have 80 of them that are ready for market 
and I need not tell you what trouble I am in. 

I recommend that when any of the perishables are in trouble that 
the Government step in and buy that 5 or 10 percent or whatever 
it may be just as the market shows a weakness, instead of when the 
market hits the low point and then as a speculator step in and try to 
strengthen it. 

I recommend 100 percent of parity based on the old formula of 
parity, for all the products that are raised on a bona fide family-type 
farm. 

I recommend that a nation as large as the United States should 

least have a 2-year supply of food in reserve to carry us over in 
an emergency. To produce just enough would be dangerous for the 
dear Lord only controls the weather and could well mean a short: age 
and some of us would have to go without. What is it worth to us 
if we can go toa store and buy anything we wish to eat ? 

To raise on a scarcity would mean ‘that we would have extremely 
high prices and not enough food to go around. 

I would like to ask two questions: 

What has the farm program cost the Government the first 20 years 
it was in operation ? 
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The CHaAtTRMAN. $1,200 million. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct, with an additional $900 million 

he past 2 years, approximately $2,100 million. 

7 he CHamRMAN. Asking questions will not solve the problem. Will 
you proceed and tell us how to solve the problem? That is what you 

e here for. 

Me Suir. I received a newsletter from H. Carl Anderson, and he 
gave me the information that in the 20 years that the farm agriculture 
program was carried out it cost $1,110 million, and in that same time 
the Government had gotten a return of 10 times that xmount of money 
in income taxes from the farmers. And the small-business man who 
is dependent upon agriculture. 

What I would like to bring out is, Has the farm program really 
cost very much money ? . 

I thank you. | Appl: iuse. | 

The CuatrMan. It is now 12 o’clock, and the committee and the 
staff have been invited to a luncheon by the Kiwanis at the hotel. We 
will return here at 1 o’clock. May I say this, you folks who will be 
witnesses this afternoon have heard a lot of testimony this mor ning 
and I hope that you will look over your statements, and try to revise 
them in order to give us some new thoughts in this matter. We have 
heard quite a few witnesses here who have used the same approach. 
We can save time, and we can also hear all of the witnesses if you 
will shorten your statements or release your time. 

Usually, at the beginning of a hearing this way, quite a few ques- 
tions are asked in order to develop the subject. 1 think that the 
subject has been fairly well developed, and it is my hope that the 
witnesses who testify this afternoon will confine themselves to meth- 
ods of trying to assist in the working out of a good farm program. 

I can assure you that with your evidence we will try our best to 
do so next January. 

Senator Humpurey. Just before we recess—I received when I ar- 
rived here four letters that were asked to be incorporated in the volume 
of the record of this testimony. I shall not read those letters, but 
merely identify them. 

One is from New Richland, Minn., from Mr. Jensen; one from Lake- 
field, Minn., from Mr. Tollman; one from Cannon Falls, Minn., from 
Mr. Terwilliger; and one from Reading, Minn., from Mr. Horberts, 
and the statement of Mr. Horberts is one that refers to 2 or 3 items 
that are headlined. 

I ask that those all be printed as if given here in the testimony. 

The Cuatrrman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

CANNON Fats, MINN., October 22, 1955. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 

Dear Str: We wish to urge you to suport a program of 90 percent of parity 
on dairy products. The payments to be made directly to the farmers with pro- 
duction payments. 

We also think there should be some controls. We suggest a program of 
diverted acres, the land to be left idle or used for soil-building programs. 
There to be no crop harvested on these acres. The payments to be made at the 
rate of one-third of the farm average yield for the diverted crop times the support 
price of the diverted crop. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD TERWILLIGER, 
President, White Rock Farmers Union, Local No. 483. 
64440—56—pt. 2 16 
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STATEMENT FILED By RALPH HORBERTS, READING, MINN. 


MACHINERY 


A tractor which I bought in 1949 cost $1,745; this same make tractor I bought 
August 18, 1955, cost $2,465. In October 1955 this same tractor cost $2,694. If 
the Government is trying to level things off, it cannot go on like it has the 
last few years. At the present times, the small farmer is going broke. Will say 
that the only way to stay in business is to farm larger and that will kill off the 
little farmer so I guess the only way is to do as the wheat farmer has been 
doing—enlarge the farms for the few that can do this, and that will surely 
be a ruination to the American way of life. 


HOGS 


Will say that you cannot raise hogs for less than $17 to $18 per 100. With 
these high expenses, a Nobles County farmer that is renting 160 acres is not 
making a decent living. When you pay $31 for a set of three 14-inch plow blades, 
it will take a 250-pound hog; and that is too far out of balance. And it’s that 
way all the way through the agriculture line. 


LAKEFIELD, MINN., October 22, 1955. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir: I farm in Jackson County, raise and feed beef cattle, and hogs 
along with cropland, which is 240 acres. A brother and myself farm together. 
Everybody knows that farm prices are down, mainly because we have an 
unfriendly administration toward our farm program. The only way we cai 
get our prices back is with rigid support of 90 percent of parity or ranging 
to 110 with controls (production controls) and production payments on perish- 
ables. Acreage cuts and production controls should be set up to benefit the 
family-size farm. 
We should always remember to help needy countries with our surplus and by 
needy at home with the food-stamp plan. 
Please include this letter in the record of the hearings. Thank you. 
Yours truly, 
CLARANCE TOLLMAN. 


New RICHLAND, MINN., October 21, 1955. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
DEAR SENATOR: We, of the New Richland local of the Farmers Union in Waseca 
County urge action on return of 90 percent of parity for farmers. 
Let loose the machinery set up to improve hog prices immediately to relieve the 
plight of the farmer. 
Please include this letter in the record of the hearing at Worthington. 
Respectfully yours, 
PERCY JENSEN, 
AMBROSE LINNIHAN, 
Rosert C. BRYNILDSON, 
Legislative Committee. 


The CuarrmMan. We will now recess until 1 o’clock. 
Whereupon at 12:05 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamman. The meeting will please come to order. 

As I suggested this morning, we have quite a few witnesses to be 
heard this afternoon, and even though the committee is glad to hear 
from all witnesses, particularly about their personal troubles on their 
farms, we must remember that time is limited. 
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We heard quite a few this morning, and ask witnesses this after- 
oon to confine their testimony to ways and means of solving the farm 
»roblem without going into too many details about their own com- 
nlaints. We are familiar with these. Asa matter of fact, that is w hy 
we are here, in order to try to help, and the way by which we can help 
vill be to get suggestions from you that we can, in turn, consider and 
se in formulating legislation. 

Please review your written statements, and unless there is some- 
thing new to offer the committee, I would certainly appreciate it if 
the statement be placed in the record rather than reading it in its 

ntirety. 

Is Mr. Cassavant present ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM CASSAVANT, RED LAKE FALIS, MINN. 


Mr. Cassavant. My name is William Cassavant; I am a farmer 
from Red Lake County. I farm with my son 600 acres, and I have 
been connected with the farm program ever since it started. 

I noticed all day yesterday and today that you men wanted us to 
ome to the point on this farm program. 

I have registered my resolutions in there, and I would just like to 
make a few points here ; it will just take a few minutes. 

I think it has been clearly demonstrated by the farmers through the 
wheat referendum that they are in favor of controls in order to reach 
. satisfactory price. 

I would like to say that I figure that if we had allotments on bushels, 
ushel allotments instead of acres, and if—we will take wheat, for 
instance: If the country, the whole country, needs for all purposes 
400 million bushels of wheat, why not break up this 800 million 
bushels in allotments, in bushel allotments, and make the changes up or 
down annually to fit the needs of the country on all grains and soy- 
beans and corn. 

The CHamrman. What would you do with the surplus? 

Mr. CassavaNnt. Surplus? Why, we would only take that 800 mil- 
lion bushels. We would not have any surplus. 

The Cuarrman. Under your plan you would control acreage? 

Mr. CassavanT. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. You mean there would be acreage cultivated 
produce just 800 million bushels? 

Mr. Cassavant. We would break down the 800 million bushels into 
bushels like we do now with the acres, and if we wanted—TI think that 
the public should be willing to pay a high support price for that, let us 
Say $3. 

I have heard a recent Sec ‘retary of Agriculture make the statement 
that if the farmers produced the wheat and gave it away to the millers, 
that we could only hope to reduce the price of a loaf of bread by about 
21% cents. I do not know whether that is correct or not. 

The Cxarrman. Senator Young? 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
just want to say that you are going to hear a lot more testimony of this 
kind in North Dakota. The farmers, many of them, would prefer to 
have the control on bushels rather than the number of seeded acres. 

Mr. Cassavant. Yes. 
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Senator Youne. It does have a lot of merit to it, and you will hay: 
a lot of testimony on it in North Dakota. 

Mr. Cassavant. Let us have bushel allotments right down the lin 
on wheat and oats and barley, and so on. We can tell by our past, 
our past experience, which has been that when we set an allotment just 
on one kind of grain, then these acres go into another kind, and we get 
in trouble there. But if we had allotments right down the line set up 
in such an amount just what the country needs and no more and, like | 
stated before— 

The CHarrman. Who decides the number of acres to be planted / 
Would the farmer do that or would the Department of Agriculture ’ 

Mr. Cassavant. No; I think the Department of Agriculture should 
do that. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that is as it is now, that is about the same 
process now. They figure out the number of acres necessary to pro- 
duce so many bushels, and the acreage is fixed at that. 

Mr. Cassavanv. The trouble, I think, with the program is now we 
set it on acres, and we do not know whether we will get 10 or 50 bushels 
of wheat 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one question at that 
point. 

What you propose is that the acre question would be left to the 
discretion of the producer ? 

Mr. Cassavant. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. That you would be given, assuming 800 bushels as 
your quota, that that is what you would market ; anything above that 
you would be absolutely denied the right to go to market or to sell it. 

If y " sold anything in excess of that you ‘would be penalized ¢ 

Mr. Cassavanr. That is r ight. We could not sell anything in excess 
of that because we would be issued a marketing card, the same as we are 
how. 

Senator Tuyr. You leave, however, one question that is open-end, 
and that is when you had planted as many acres as you thought would 
give you 800, what would you do with the balance of the acres that 
might otherwise be planted to wheat ? 

Mr. Cassavanr. I would have to provide my own storage. I would 
not dump that surplus on the Government. 

Senator Ture. What would you do, would you continue growing 
wheat ? 

Mr. Cassavant. I could hold it. 

Senator Taye. Would you put it in oats? Let us follow that ques- 
tion through. Would you put that into oats or barley or corn? You 
would have to have a fixed quota on all of your given commodities or 
crops, otherwise you would only slough over and make somebody 
else’s problem more difficult by diverting the acres. 

If you answer that phase of the question what would you do over 
and above that 800 bushels of wheat, then I think you will help us, you 
see. 

Mr. Cassavant. Well, I do not think you would get very much over 
that amount if that was the only amount that you could dispose of. 

Senator Tuyr. But oats and barley you might, or corn you might. 
you see; that is the question. If you can resolve what you would do 
in those other crops, then I think we would start seeing a clear picture. 
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Mr. Cassavant. Well, we would have allotments set on those other 
rops, and it would be handled just the same as wheat. 

Senator Tuyn. I see. 

In other words, you would allot every crop normally grown in the 
ommunity ¢ 

Mr. Cassavant. Individual allotments. 

Senator Toye. I see. 

Senator Munprt. I would like to ask this question. Are you talking 
ibout a production allocation in bushels or a marketing allocation in 
bushels? 

Mr. Cassavant. I do not know if I got your question quite clearly. 

Senator Munpr. Are you talking about a production allocation in 
bushels, each farmer can produce so many bushels, or are you talking 
bout a marketing allocation that each farmer could market in 

bushels? 

Mr. Cassavant. I am talking about marketing so many bushels. 

Senator Munpr. You could raise as much as you want to consume on 
vour own farm, feed to your own livestock, but you are talking about 

, marketing in bushels? 

Mr. Cassavant. That is right. If you grow wheat in excess of the 
500 million bushels, if that is what the country needs, why, then, 
you would have to take care of your own surplus; that is all that we 
could buy. 

The CHarrman. Senator Humphrey ? 

Senator Humpnrey. Just to make this point very clear, if you do go 
over your marketing allotment or your marketing quota, you would 

ot be able to market that at all? 

Mr. CassavantT. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And you would have to provide self-storage 
on your own farm? 

Mr. CassAvant. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And you would have to feed it to your own 
cattle or livestock ? 

Mr. CassAvant. You would either have to feed it or hold it to fill 
your quota the next year. 

Senator Humrurey. Or hold it in reserve? 

Mr. Cassavant. Yes. 

Some farmers I have mentioned brought it up at many meetings, and 
farmers have agreed pretty much that that would be a pretty good 
program, and they say there might be a lot of chiseling. 

Well, I do not think there would be any chiseling because the Gov- 
ernment would set this 800 million bushels as what ‘they need to carry 
on for a year’s time, and if I could not fill my quota my neighbor’s 
could be hauled in and fill in the balance of my bushels on my market- 
ing card. It would be perfectly legal. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask this question: You would still want 
to maintain what we call a normal reserve for emergency requirements 
for the Nation; would you not? 

Mr. Cassavant. That is right. The Department of Agriculture 
would set that amount that we need of wheat, oats, barley, or what- 
ever. 

Senator Humpurey. For both our domestic consumption and our 
foreign export and our emergency reserve ? 

Mr. Cassavanr. That is right. 
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Senator Humpurey. What would you do with the acres that you 
did not plant in anything? t 

Mr. Cassavant. I would have an incentive payment on that. But 
before I get to that I would like to make this statement : That on thes: 
bushels that the country needs, let us let the public pay for that, not 
have the Government spend a lot of money on these things, because 
they are supposed to pay for it. 

Let us say that wheat had to go to $3 a bushel for what amount the 
country needs. Let us get that from the public, and then we would 
have those incentive acres set up to make up the difference of the fair 
share of the national income between what the farmers would get per 
bushel for this wheat and what is a fair share of the national income. 

[t may mean that we would have to pay $5 or $10 an acre for these 
diverted acres, I do not know. 

Senator Humpurey. As I get the point, you would not store or sea! 
this marketing quota production ? 

Mr. Cassavant. Yes. I think that we would use the loan program 
as we have it now to take care of these 800 million bushels. 

Senator Humenrey. Up to your marketing quota ? 

Mr. Cassavant. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. But anything above that you would have to 
seal yourself or store yourself without any Government loan program ’ 

Mr. Cassavant. Yes, that is right. 

If the farmer sees fit to overproduce, why, that should be his head- 
ache to take care of the surplus, not the Government. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 

Senator Youne. That would be along the lines of the Canadian 
wheat pool; would it not? The Canadian farmer is allowed to market 
only so many bushels each month—that which they find a market for it. 

Mr. Cassavant, Yes. 

Senator Youne. It would provide the mechanics of it. In some 
respects it would be much the same as the Canadian wheat pool. 

Mr. Cassavant. I think the first thing on this program would be 
to cut down our imports to the bare minimum, because if we import 
a lot of this grain, and then have trouble with overproduction here it 
does not seem like it makes sense. 

Senator Humpurey. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Proceed, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you feel, sir, with this soil fertility bank 
that has been talked about a great deal, or this acreage reserve that 
would be taken out of production, that along with that you also need 
your effective price-support program? You have heard some of the 
testimony here ? 

Mr. Cassavant. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, do you think that just by set- 
ting aside diverted acres this would answer the problem ? 

Mr. Cassavant. I do not think so. 

Senator Humpurey. You feel that you would need a price-support 
or loan program along with it? 

Mr. Cassavant. Absolutely. 

Senator Hcumpurey. I am delighted to hear you say that, because I 
think sometimes there have been some who felt that the only answer, 
the only need, was a diverted acres program, and a conservation reserve 
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or soil-fertility bank—there are many names attached to it. You 
need both; do you not? 

Mr. Cassavant. I do not look at it in that light because, like I said 
before, your production out there on wheat can be from 10 to 50 bushels 
an acre or 40 bushels, so by setting these allotments on a bushels basis, 
why, then, you would know ex xactly how many bushels you are going 
to get, and isn’t that along the lines of the sugar beet deal now ? And 
the reason why they are getting a good price is because they strictly 
hold that production down there. 

The CuarrMan. Well, wheat would not be the same as sugar because 
we do not produce enough sugar on the land of the c ontinental United 
States for our own consumption requirements. It is not the same 
problem at all. You cannot mean it that way. 

Mr. Cassavant. No, we do not produce enough because we are held 
down by—they will not give us the acreage. We had that problem 
in our territory. 

‘The Cuarrman. Yes, that is correct. 

We are on the quota system, you are correct about that, and nobody 
has been working harder than I have in trying to get that quota raised 
if we could. 

Mr, Cassavant. Oh, yes. 

The Cuarrman,. But it seems that some people in the State Depart- 
ment would rather take care of the foreign governments than us, you 
see, so we have got that to contend with. “It is not as easy as you folks 
think it is. 

We have a lot to contend with on the Washington level. 

Mr. Cassavant. I think this is a pretty broad program that we are 
going into, and I think that the Government is the only agency that 
can make these adjustments for us. We do not seem to— 

The Cuarrman. All right. Any further questions / 

Senator Munpr. Yes, I have one. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. Just how would your program differ from the two- 
price system? Isit not a modified approach to the two-price system ? 

Mr. Cassavant. Well- 

Senator Munpr. That also sets aside a certain number of bushels 
that can be consumed locally, and would be paid for at complete parity. 

Mr. Cassavant. I believe that your two-price system, according to 
my understanding about it, would not work too good, because you 
would still have that surplus there. You would be-— 

Senator Munpr. You would have the surplus that you speak of, too, 
in both cases. The farmer who raised the surplus would have to dis- 
pose of it at the market level wherever it was or to sell it on the hoof. 

Senator Humpnrey. Oh, no. 

Mr. Cassavant. If we set this amount to what the country needs 
we would not have any surplus; isn’t that correct ? 

Senator Munpr. Yes, because some would decide to raise some for 
feed, as well as for market. There are a lot of witnesses who say that 
they do not market their crops at all. 

Mr. Cassavant. If they are given a quota, if a quota on feed or oats 
or corn were set at a thousand bushels, and they would feed 500, there 
would not be anything compulsory there that they had to fill their 
quota. 
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The point I am trying to put over is that we would set an amount 
that thecountry needs, and then we would issue marketing quota cards 
and this, we could not market any more than what the country needs. 

Senator Munpr. I am talking about the man, though, who got this 
quota of a thousand bushels that you mentioned. He decides to raise 
1,500 bushels, 500 to feed on his farm, and a thousand for market, 
His marketing certificate is for a thousand, so he could still do that, 
and in many cases he would still do that ; that would be good marketing 
practice, to raise low-priced feed to use on the farm. In that connec- 
tion there would be a two-price system. 

Mr. Cassavant. Yes; there will not be anything to stop him from 
using that grain on the farm is he wants to use it, but I think if you 
went into that—— 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman; you said, Mr. Witness, there is noth- 
ing to prevent him from using it on the farm for feed. You see, we 
have today too much pork, and we are threatened with too much corn. 

Mr. Cassavant. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. We are threatened with too much of a lot of things. 

Now, if he could grow unlimited crops, only cash market a thousand, 
but grow in an unlimited way, and then feed it, what would you do 
to the pork producer and the beef producer and all of those others / 
If you can tie it up and give us a closed end somewheres in your argu- 
ment, why, we can probably take it. 

Mr. Cassavant. All right. 

Well, I think that the beef men and the pork men and cattle men 
and the hog men would have to have their quotas, too, because they 
have a surplus. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I misunderstood this 
witness, but if I understood him, he suggests a quota allotment on 
everything that is produced, not just on the basic commodities and 
not just on the storable commodities, but on everything else; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Cassavant. On everything else that the farmer is in trouble 
with. 

Senator Honitanp. Your point is then that if he did have balance 
over his quota, let us say, of wheat or of corn, that he could not use 
it for feed purposes except up to the point where he produced his quota 
of hogs or turkeys or whatever it was that he had ? 

Mr. Cassavant. That is right. 

Senator HoniaNnp. In other words, what you are saying is a com- 
pletely regimented agricultural economy out of Washington; is that 
it ¢ 

Mr. Cassavant. Well, I do not know if you call it regimentation, but 
I think that is what we are working on here today, is to try to get 

The Cuarrman. I wish to say that we had that same problem pre- 
sented to us in 1938, and I happened to be on the committee that helped 
to draft the present law. It was changed from time to time, and we 
considered the very question you are raising, and the committee then 
decided to make it as it is now rather than on a bushel basis. 

Senator Humpurey. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I think it is a little 
unfair to suggest that this man is expressing a strictly regimented 
economy out of Washington. If your local farm committees are 
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working instead of being fooled around with, why, they can do a lot 
about this; could they not? 

Mr. Cassavant. Sure, they could. 

Senator Humpnrey. One of the purposes of this whole agricultural 
program was to get it to be farmer-run at the local level; was it not‘ 

Mr. Cassavant. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Does it not appear that even on acreage allot- 
ments or marketing quotas that a good deal of that could be ascer- 
tained once the national goals are set, and they are set every year, and 
they never called it regimentation, they have been set every year since 
Abraham Lincoln practically 

Mr. Cassavant. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Once you have set those goals then you can use 
the administration of this program at your local community and 
county level; is that not correct? 

Mr. Cassavant. That is correct. 

Senator Humenrey. I am not saying that you can run a marketing 
quota on every product as you are saying here today, sir, but I want 
to say that I am intrigued by your suggestion. I want to say I do 
not think this committee is in any position to slough off any sugges- 
tion in view of the mixup we are in, and the mess. 

We really need to be taking up all suggestions, and if you had mar- 
keting certificates plus acreage allotments 

Mr. Cassavant. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Humpurey (continuing). Plus diverted acres- 

Mr. CassaAvant. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey(continuing). You would have a pretty good 
idea of what you were going to produce, and a pretty good control 
over the so-called surplus production of even excess feeds that would 
affect hogs and cattle. 

Mr. Cassavant. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. If you could tie in acreage allotments and 
marketing certificates plus your diverted acres? 

Mr. Cassavant. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Humpurey. What we are doing at the present time is none 
of them well. 

Mr. Cassavant. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to associate myself with one statement 
that Senator Humphrey made, and that is that this committee is 
looking for new ideas and new approaches, and I congratulate you on 
giving us something new. 

We have been working along for almost 20 years on a certain kind 
of farm program with different modifications and changes and 
switches in the degree of parity, whether it is flexible or whether it is 
firm, and none of them have solved the farm problem adequately. 

We have got to find something better, and I congratulate you on 
making that suggestion. I have a lot of farmers in South Dakota, 
and Senator Young says he has a lot in North Dakota, interested in 
the concept of bushel allotment instead of acre allotment. 

Mr. Cassavant. That is right. 
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Senator Munpr. I wonder if this would not be a fair analysis: The 
way you would want to do it, as I understand it, is the way we run 
the draft law, as the national draft works, that it is broken down into 
States and then your local draft board operates the thing, and that 
is about the way, as I understand it, you would do it. 

You would have your national bushel alloc ation, which would be 
broken into States and then within the States they would break it 
down within counties into farms so that it does not necessarily have to 
be regimented from Washington. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Griffith, please. 

(Statement filed by William Cassavant, Red Lake Falls, Minn. : 

As I understand it, if a dairy in a Federal milk market buys milk Zoe of 
that market, he has to make a payment to the farmers in that market who didn’t 
sell the milk. The dairy’s cost plus the payment is more than it would cost him 
to buy milk in the market. That isn’t right. Except for freight, the milk ought 
to bring the same price wherever it comes from. Also, the price of fluid milk in 
a Federal market ought to come down when the surplus of milk in that market 
gets to be so much more than its consumption of fluid milk. Otherwise, the high 
price for fluid milk encourages more production which increases the surplus and 
drives down the price for manufactured milk. That brings down the blend pric 
which the farmer gets and the consumer who is paying the high price for fluid 
thinks that the farmer is getting too much. 

I think its wrong to have every city making its own sanitary standards. There 
ought to be one set of sanitary requirements fixed by the Federal Government, 
and it ought to be legal to sell milk in any city or State if it has passed the Fed- 
eral inspection. 


STATEMENT OF G. A. GRIFFITH, ORTONVILLE, MINN. 


Mr. Grirrirn. I am G. A. Griffith, from Ortonville in Big Stone 
County, Minn. 

[ and my son farm 520 acres, a diversified farm. 

We grow grain and stock and poultry and all that goes with a di- 
versified farm, and I came down here to give my testimony. 

i am very much impressed with this testimony that we Just received, 
which was somewhat different to what we got this forenoon. He had 
very much the same ideas that I have in my ‘testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, honorable Senate Agriculture Committee, we are a 
group a farmers assembled to express our views on the farm pro- 

gram. Many farmers are being badly hurt by the low prices on farm 
products and high costs of oper: ation. Agriculture prices does not af. 
fect only the farmers themselves, Farm income has a v ery direct bear- 
ing on the welfare of the small-business man and the laboring man as 
well. 

Farmers never have established the price of farm products. Specu- 
lators and processors make or break farm prices. We believe that 
farmers are entitled to price supports of at least 90 percent of parity 
up to a $25,000 gross income. We need long-term loans at low interest 
rates for underfinanced young farmers, who are trying to get started 
with a home of their own. We need a simplified program admin- 
istered by elected farmers, rather than farm experts who oftentimes 
have impractical ideas. There must be less emphasis on efficiency and 
more consideration for the underfinanced. e need expanded mar- 
kets to use more of our surplus and much of it could be through a 
stamp plan for the needy. Imports are no doubt helping create and 
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vgravate our surplus problem. We suggest full parity and market- 
ng controls rather than production controls. 
We are wholeheartedly in favor of public ownership of natural re- 
_ources, power dams, REA, RTA, and so forth. 
We wish to thank you gentlemen for the opportunity to appear and 
e heard at this meeting. 
The Cuarrman. Is that all, sir? 
Mr. GrirrirH. That is it. 
The Cxuatrrman. Thank you ever so much. 
Mr. Grothaus? 
Is Mrs. Hansberger present? 
Mrs. Hansberger, we are glad to have you as I believe you are the 
first lady to testify before us. We will certainly be glad to hear you, 
madam. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. F. L. HANSBERGER, DAWSON, MINN. 


Mrs. Hanspercer. Honorable committee, as I came into the armory 
[ saw the sign “National Farm Hearing,” but as I listened to the 
testimony presented and the questions asked, I became somewhat 
ilarmed as it seemed to me that it was more of a cross-examination 
than a hearing. 

However, I will read my prepared statement and will welcome any 
questions that I feel capable to answer, realizing that if anyone here 

n this room had the real solution to our farm problem none of us 
would be here. 

[ have lived on a farm all my life. At present, our farm consists 
of 160 acres in Lae qui Parle County, which is in western Minnesota. 
Our crops this year were corn, flax, soybeans and alfalfa. For live- 
stock we have hogs, sheep, and a poultry flock of 1.200 pullets. Al- 
though I do not know the exact definition of a family farm, I believe 
ours could be called a family farm as we hire very little help. 

Corn is our most profitable crop, and since we operate our farm to 
make a profit, we raise all the corn we can. In spite of the fact that 
ur quota was cut this year, we raised as much corn on 40 acres as we 
have raised on 60 acres. We used fertilizer and plowed under green 
crops. Now, corn happens to be the most profitable crop on a lot 
of other farms in our county. As I drive the 3 miles into our little 
town, I pass 2 bin sites. I counted 146 bins. I’m told they hold 
00,000 bushels of Government-owned corn. Within 6 miles of my 
home in. another direction, there are more bin sites; I gave up trying 
to count these—there are so many—but they are also filled with Gov- 
vernment corn. 

Now, these bins haven’t appeared overnight. They have been built 
gr adually during the time we have had high price supports. Why 
somany? Well, , the Government pays more » for our corn than we can 
get anywhere else—so they get lots of corn. Now, what effect does 
this have in the farms in our county? It acts as an incentive for the 
farms to get larger and squeeze out the smaller family farm. Census 
figures tell us that in 1954 our county had 91 less farms than we had 
in 1950—91 family farms were absorbed by larger farms during that 
time. This happened under high price supports. 

How have our livestock projects fared under high price SupDeren 
I mentioned before that we have a flock of 1,200 pullets. We've kept 
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records on our poultry flock for many years. We use these records to 
analyze our poultry business because we keep poultry to make a 
profit. Here are some facts about our poultry enterprise taken from 
records of the last 3 years. 

1953 was considered a good year for the egg producer ; egg pric es 
averaged around 40 cents per dozen. Our profit per bird was $2. 
It should have been much more, but we had a disease problem ‘th: at 
year. 

In 1954, we received 30 cents as an average price and our profit 
was $1.85 per bird. This was last year when everyone was alarmed 
about egg prices as they are now about the price of hogs. 

This year, 1955, I can’t give the exact profit per bird since the yeu 
is not completed. I can estimate that our profit per bird may be 
about $3. We are suns ing eggs for 14 cents per dozen and receiving 
an average of 36 cents per dozen, a profit of 22 cents per dozen. Feed 
is costing us $8 to $10 less per ton. The lowering of the price of feed 
grain has already helped the poultryman who was in such difficulty 
last year. Now, there is ee about 6 cents difference in the price of 
eggs last year and this year, but because feed is costing us less eggs 
show a good profit. I don’t feel that we would be making as much 
profit this year if the Government had supported eggs. 

Now, what would I suggest as a remedy for this “farm problem that 
we are all so concerned about? First and most important, keep it out 
of politics. I don’t think we should spend so much time trying to 
find someone to blame it on. I’ve heard some people say “The Re 
publicans are to blame. Others say, “No, it’s the Democrats, ‘they 
done it.’” Still others say, “It’s Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
he’s the villain.” Instead of blaming someone, let’s just say we're all 
to blame and spend our energy trying to figure out ways to use up 
these surpluses we have stored up. Let’s look for new markets, more 
research to find new uses for farm products. More research in anima! 
and poultry disease would help a lot also. Make it less profitable to 
sell our crops to the Government. 

I think also that a pork promotion program would help our pork 
situation. 

Eating habits have changed. We have had beef programs and 
chicken promotion programs, and I think we could help the pork 
problem in the same way. 

Since it has taken a number of years to build up this huge surplus 
doesn’t it seem reasonable that it may take more than a few months 
to correct the situation? Why not give the new farm law a chance to 
see if it will work. Who knows, Secretary Benson might be right 
after all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. [Applause. ] 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Harbitz. Mr. Haroldson, will he please step 
forward. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD HARBITZ, ST. JAMES, MINN. 


Mr. Harerrz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. My name is Richard Harbitz. I live in Watonwan County. 
My brother and I farm 305 acres of land, which we rent from our 
father. 
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On this land we raise 100 acres of corn, 60 acres of soybeans, about 
10 acres of oats, 45 acres of alfalfa for hay and pasture, and the rest of 
the land being permanent pasture and woodland. We also run a herd 
of 75 head of Hereford cattle, and have at the present time 225 head 
of June-farrowed pigs. 

First, I would hke to commend this committee for coming out into 
= country to get the facts as to what’s happening to us farmers, 

irectly from the grassroots of rural America. I think that, beyond 
\ ee of a doubt, your committee is the most important of any 

‘committee of our great Government, and on the shoulders of you men 
lies the responsibility of deciding whether or not the family farm, 
upon which this great democracy was founded, is worth saving. 

My only regret is that the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, is 
not with you here today, to share with you in the knowledge you 
are getting from all these wonderful people who have taken time 
out from their busy schedules, in order to take part in these hear- 
ings. It’s truly democracy in action, and I certainly hope we can 
preserve this sort of thing in this country, and regardless of how 
much we disagree, we should defend ev eryone’s right to be heard. 

We all know that something has gone wrong wtih our farm econ- 
omy; while the rest of the economies are having the best times they 
ever saw, the parity index received by farmers is continually going 
downward. It’s gotten now to a point where if a farmer has a short 
crop, due to drought or other causes, and with his cost of operation 
at the highest point ever, he finds that unless he has a lot of money 
laid aside, he cannot continue on in the f: irming business. So it’s plain 
to see where that leaves the younger farmers and the GI's, who started 
farming after the war. 

In my own operation, I’ve found that our inventories on cattle 
alone dropped better than $7,500 in 1 year, and on our 225 head of 
hogs this year, even at $10 a head, we’ll be short $2,250, and in the 
last 2 years, due to the lowered support on soybeans, we have lost 
over $1,100. And I’ve talked to some dairymen who have been in 
the business all their lives, and built up some of the best herds in the 
county, and they say that with the prices they are receiving, they 
can’t see how they can continue in the business, and that’s really 
serious when you have lifelong dairymen, who have spent all their 
lives in building up their herds, havi ing to drop out, and it’s sure to 
have very serious repercussion in the future. 

In order to get a better idea as to what the farmers want in the 
form of a farm program in my area, I made up a questionnaire with 
four questions on it, to which they could either answer yes or no. 
a this time I would like to file these questionnaires with the clerk. 

. Do you think the Senate should pass the 90 percent _Support 
bill on basic commodities already passed by the House? 708 yes; 
19 no. 

2. Do you favor making dairy products a basic commodity to be 
supported at not less than 90 percent of parity by means of produc- 
tion payments as we now haveon wool? 698 yes; 27 no. 

Have you suffered a loss in net income this past year due to low- 
etal supports on oats, soybeans, and dairy products, and so forth? 
652 yes; 42 no. 

The reason I had question No. 3 was because of the tremendous 
campaign being put on by the Department of Agriculture, to try to 
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blame the 90 percent supports for the drop in farm income, but | 
will say this: If it wasn’t for having 90 percent support on som: 

things and we had to put up with being Bensonized on all our crops, 

I wonder just how much worse off we would be, no doubt we would 
have 50-cent corn, and wheat around $1 a bushel. So it’s plain to 
see that we’ve got to expand our price supports to cover all majo. 
farm production in order to get farmers out of this farm depressio) 

and back in balance with the rest of the ec onomy. 

4. Do you favor making oats, barley, flax, and soybeans basi 
commodities, to be supported at not less than 90 percent of parity ’ 
695 yes; 28 no. 

I think the results of this questionnaire plainly shows what a bik 
percentage of the farmers in my area want. 

The people of America have been very fortunate in that we’ve a! 
ways had enough food. In order to be sure that we do have enough, 
the farmers have produced abundantly. The question is, “Are we 
going to have enough intelligence to learn to live with abundance, o1 
are we going down the road to planned scarcity?” I feel that as long 
as there are hungry people in the world, we should use some of ow 
abundant production to prevent famine, ‘and encourage economic de 
velopment of underdeveloped countries; this program in the forn 
of a world food bank can best be done through the U.N. 

After all, we're spending over $30 billion on national defense. If 
we'd just take a small part of that and use it for food, we could do 
a lot toward assuring world peace. We live in a world in which half 
the population goes to bed hungry. The problem is, “How to bring 
about proper distribution of our abundant production ?” 

The farmer’s problem is not one of production, but rather one of 
price. If he raises a few hogs too many, his prices go down 30 or 40 
percent in a short time, and so with all farm production. 

We farmers have agreed to cut our production in order to main- 
tain our price supports, but we don’t like having to cut production and 
then, on top of that, have to take a cut in price,.as we’re doing now 
under the flexible price-support law. 

We’re looking to this next session of Congress to pass a complete 
and well-balanced farm law, but, of course, no law, unless it is prop 
erly administered, can do the job. I don’t think our present Secre 
tary of Agriculture can handle the job in the best interest of the 
farmers of America. So if there’s some way you can arrange to get 
a new Secretary of Agriculture, it would be greatly appreciated by 
us farmers. [Applause.] 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Haroldson ? 

Senator Humrurey. I wanted to ask this gentleman a question about 
this questionnaire. Where did you send that questionnaire, what 
area ¢ 

Mr. Harsrrz. It was taken at county fairs, mostly in the surround- 
ing counties, in Watonwan, Blue Earth C ounty, Mahnomen, and Cot 
tonwood County. It was taken mostly at the county fairs. 

Senator Humpnrey. How many? The total number was over 700: 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Harsrrz. About 700, 750. 

Senator Humpnrey. How did you have them filled out ? 

Mr. Harerrz. How did I have them fill it out ? 
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Senator Humpurey. Was it filled out at the booth or was it by 

ail? 

Mr. Harsrrz. Well, some were at the booth and some of them just as 
personal contacts, quite a few of them. 
~ Senator Humrnurey. You feel this was a cross section or were these 

ist your friends? Iam asking you some very 

Mr. Harsrrz. I do not know if I have got over 750 friends, and that 
many people that I know around in that county; I do not know that. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are a friendly person. [Laughter.| | 
ust wanted to make sure. 

Mr. Harsrrz. It may be a little bit one sided, but I do think honestly 
hat it would take in at least what the farmers actually are thinking, 
the bigger percentage of that. 

Senator Humpurey. I merely wanted this for the record because 
| am sure that later on somebody will ask a question or so about the 
juestionnaire and, as I understand it—— 

- Mr. Harerrz. They are all signed. 

Senator Humpurey (continuing). This was sort of catch as catch 
can ¢ 

Mr. Harerrz. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. At the county fairs; is that correct ? 

Mr. Harprrz. Yes. 

Senator Humrpnurery. Thank you. 

Mr. Harprrz. And regardless of farm organizations; it did not seem 
to make much difference, all people thought about the same. 

The CuarrmMaNn. Is that all? 

Mr. Harsrrz. Thank you. 

he CHarrman. Mr. Haroldson. 

I wonder if you can highlight your statement? The whole will be 
put into the record. We are running behind time and I am afraid 
we will not be able to hear all of the witnesses if we keep reading a lot 
of matter into the record that concerns the history of a farm. 

What we want are suggestions, if you can give them to us. 


STATEMENT OF CLINT HAROLDSON, RENVILLE, MINN. 


Mr. Harotpson. Mr. Chairman, honorable Senators, I am going to 
make mine very brief. I am not going to tell about the various ills 
that we have, but try to suggest some of the things that I think should 
vo into the farm program. 

[ am Clint Haroldson of Kandihohi County, and I operate a 200- 
acre farm. 

These are some of the things that I think ought to go into a farm 
program. 

The first one is mandatory supports of a 100 percent of parity based 
on the old parity formula. 

Second, 1s supports on perishables such as beef, pork, chickens, eggs, 
milk, et cetera, at 100 percent of parity, with compensatory payments 
paid directly to the farmer. 

Third, a conservation program for acres taken out of production in 
case it becomes necessary, if any product is in excess of national re- 
serves and needs. 

Fourth, all price support, conservation and compensatory pay- 
ments should be limited so as to prevent excessive payments to large 
surplus-producing farms. 
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The fifth item, I think, if we were to have a support program as this, 
we should limit imports from any other country as long as there is 
a shortage—I should not say shortage—but plenty of supply in this 
country, and we should not allow any imports, and they be based on 
this support price. 

I think a sixth thing we need is a farm-elected ASC committee- 
farm-elected ASC committees, all the way from the township up 
through the State organization. 

I think this program should be run by the farmers, because they are 
the only ones who know what the neighbors are doing, and if we are 
going to have someone appointed out here who does not know about 
these, we are going to get the program all balled up. 

Now, I think that another thing that sort of has irritated me—and 
this is not a recommendation necessarily for a program—we have heard 
so much about these inefficient farmers, and I just wanted to get this 
into the record. 

I was at both hearings today and yesterday, and they talked about 
these inefficient farmers. 

Well, now, I happen to be a fellow who was born of a 9-member 
family, and as far as I am concerned I have had $3 from my parents 
since I was 11 years old, and I own this farm now, and I have done it 
all myself—it was between my wife and me—we worked this, and 
if that is inefficiency, I think we had better move out to some other 
area 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Haroldson, are you saying by your com- 
ments here, your most recent comments, that you ‘feel that you have 
been rather an efficient operator ¢ 

Mr. Harotpson. Well, I cannot say that I am the most efficient, 
but when you operate as I hice over there on this small margin, I 
do not see how you could class it as anything else—the operation in 
hogs this past year was tremendously low. There is—I do not know 
just how I should word—but the corn-hog ratio that they speak of, 
that we are supposed to get so many pounds of pork out of so much 
corn, in my basis, I always figure lower than that; I try to take care 
of ne to the best of my ability. 

I shed all my animals, try to save every bit of the fertilizer to bring 
back to the land, and under the support programs sliding the way it is, 
we just would not stay on there any time at all. 

Senator Humpurey. I see you had some facts here about indebted- 
ness in your statement here out in your Kandihohi County, and some- 
thing about auction sales. You have lived in that county how many 
vears ¢ 

Mr. Haroxtpson. Well, I am 47 years old, and I have not lived any 
place else. 

Senator Humpurey. You have lived there 47 years? 

Mr. Harotpson. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. You know that county pretty well? 

Mr. Haroxpson. I guess I do; I know every road in it. 


Senator Humpnrey. Are there a number of auction sales selling 


farmlands? 
Mr. Ilarotpson. Well, I did not put this in the early part of my 
report here, but just one auctioneering agency alone has 90 consecutive 
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days of auctions. That is more, by far, than the average we have 
had other years, and I made the personal survey of this myself, I 
made it my business to get other information in regard to these young 
farmers, and in just one lending agency alone of the 45 participants, 
there are 34 percent of them who are delinquent on their 1954 payments, 
and with the prospects of a decrease in income in 1955, the delinquency, 

as they told me, would be greater in this coming November and Decem- 
ber; and out of the 45 participants, 11 percent of them were compelled 
to sell out because of the lack of income to pay the installments on their 
indebtedness. 

Seven percent more are expected to sell out because the remaining 
unpaid balance exceeds the present value of the chattel. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hotitanp. I have a question. 

Mr. H: aroldson, do I understand you correctly to suggest that what 
you want is 100 percent at the old parity figure on the basics and 
100 percent on all perishables, but nothing more; is that it ? 

Mr. Haroxpson. Well, I think, as I stated in there, you will find 
that in one of the other items that I stated that we would need, if it were 
necessary, to take some of these acres out of production, and I think 
that along with that we should have compensatory payments so that 
the income of the farmer would equal a fair share of the national 
income. 

I think if we do support all of these programs we, as farmers, are 
perfectly willing to take back a cut in our acreage. 

I think if we had the perishable supported, we should be willing to 
cut back in production because, as I stated in this written report, I 
fed 428 hogs this past year and I lost money 

But if I could have support prices on these and know where I was 
going, I would much rather feed probably half that many, probably 
three-fourths, whichever is reasonable. 

I do not claim to be an economist or statistician or any of those 
things. I think you fellows can hire those to do that, but I know 
on my operation I try to operate as closely as I could, but if I could 
have support prices so that I know that I am going to get a decent 
income all the way through, I would be willing to produce less, and 
I think that it should be emphasized here that if we have support 
prices for all segments of our agricultural enterprise say, for example, 
I buy cattle, if the farmer or the rancher out in Dakota or Montana 
got a hundred percent of parity for his cattle, and if I got it for feed- 
ing them, and the fellow out beyond on the other phases sof agriculture 
could have a hundred percent of parity, we would each have a decent 
living out of it. 

One would not get overly rich nor the other one, and I think we 
ought to put in a limitation—this is just my idea—but if we put in a 
limitation on the amounts that could be paid to any individual, we 
would get away from some of this bad publicity that our Secretary 
of Agriculture has been put in, that the farmers are being paid so 
terribly many big checks. If we had a limitation that would protect 
the family-sized farm, I think the problem can be sold to the consuming 
public because they are in need of food, and this program of scarcity 
isthe worst thing that we can propose to the United States. 
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Senator Hotianp. To try to boil it down, is this a correct statement 
of the gist of your program: A hundred percent parity on all basics 
at the old parity formula, a hundred percent parity on all perishables, 
compensation for such acreage as you take out of production, and a 
limitation of Government payments to the one-family farm conce)t ; 
is that it? 

Mr. Harorpson. That is it in general ; that is correct. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Haroldson follows :) 


My name is Clint Haroldson. I am a farmer living in Kandiyohi County. 
Minn. I have farmed our present farm for 22 years. I would like to bring to 
your attention an item or two about my farming operation and also bring to 
your committee a few points to show the difficulty the farmers of Kandiyohi 
County are having under the present administration’s agricultural program of 
low farm income and conclude with a statement of principles which are needed 
in an improved farm program. 

Personally, I operate a 200-acre farm and have fattened for market in the past 
year 428 hogs and 26 head of beef cattle. I have completed the sale of my hogs 
and cattle, and the result of the year’s operation is discouraging. Into this 
operation I put the 1954 crop of corn, beans, oats, and alfalfa hay, and addi 
tional feeds purchased. The income received from sale of all hogs and cattle 
was not large enough to pay for the cost of the additional corn and protein 
supplement purchased and the overhead of operating the farm, with the resuit 
that I was compelled to sell $1,400 worth of the 1955 bean crop to pay my bills 

This same unfavorable condition is affecting other farmers in Kandiyohi 
County, for example, in one lending agency alone, of the 45 farmers who have 
chattel loans, 34 percent are delinquent on their 1954 payments, and with lowered 
farm income in 1955, the prospects are for an increase in delinquency. Of those 
45 participants, 11 percent have been compelled to sell out because of lack of 
income to pay installments on their loans. Seven percent more are expected to 
sell out because the remaining unpaid balance exceeds the present value of the 
chattel property. 

Of those who have sold at public auction, 40 percent of them did not receive 
in total sales sufficient to pay the unpaid balance of their loans. This condi 
tion is further borne out by citing a few items from an auction sale September 
29, 1955 : 


Auction sale 





Item Year model Cost price 
re UNNI I I a oa ii cece dibit nine ene 1949 $266 $5) 
McCormick side delivery rake.................-- shatinehae hd 1952 322 155 
DE GUSTIIIEE, BARGE occ pccennnntncvtibthatiinnbinnitintinies 1954 323 155 


These items are characteristic of the rest of the sale. This, in my opinion, is 
proof that farmers haven’t cash to buy the implements they need; otherwise, 
these relatively new machines would not sell so low at public auction. 

Another point of discouragement is in the number of auction sales this fall 
One auctioneering firm alone has 90 consecutive days of sales. If there were 
prospects of making decent income, farmers would not sell out. 

This fact is borne out when we discover that under the lowered price supports, 
ranging from 65 to 87 percent of parity, the loss to farmers in Kandiyohi County 
based on 1953 production will be: 
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Chis means a loss of $144 million in consumer purchasing power for this 
county alone, 

I have given a small sample of the decline in farm income which is representa- 

ve of farm conditions as a whole. The present agricultural policy of low 
furm-price supports or no supports at all is not working and will not help agri- 

iture in the future. In order to preserve the family type of farm we need a 

rm program which will include the following features: 

1. Mandatory supports at 100 percent of parity, based on the old parity 
formula. 

2. Supports on perishables such as beef, pork, chickens, eggs, milk, etc., 

at 100 percent of parity—-with compensatory payments paid directly to the 
farmer. 

3. A conservation program for acres taken out of production (in case it 
becomes necessary—if any commodity is in excess of national reserves 
and need). 

4. All price support, conservation, and compensatory payments should 
be limited so as to prevent excessive payments to large surplus-producing 
farms. 

The above statement of features needed in a farm program are the unanimous 
decision of the committee, named below, who represent a large segment of the 
farmers in Kandiyohi County. 

Dick Grussing, Ciint Haroldson, Ben Marshall, Eugene Knutson, Mrs. 
Kenneth Jones, Carter Schow, Richard Bosch, Richard DeVries, 
Howard Skoglund, Stanley Block, Floyd Grahn, Ernest Peterson, 
Alice Kleberg, Kenneth Jones, Carl Sandburg, Mrs. Carter Schow, 
Mrs. Richard Bosch, Andreen Johnson, Philip Johnson, Raleigh 
Peterson, Committee. 
The CHairmMANn. Thank you. 
Mr. Harotpson. Thank you. 


The CHarmman. Our next witness is Mr. Inker. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD H. IMKER, LAMBERTON, MINN. 


Mr. Imxer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Floyd Imker, from Lamberton, Minn. I am the owner-operator of a 
60-acre farm in Cottonwood County producing hay, grain, hogs, 
poultry, and eggs. With the exception of 4 years of military service, 
[ have been a farmer all my life. 

[ would like to discuss the critical financial situation faced by hog 
producers in this area. I have nearly 100 head that will have to be 
marketed in the next 3 to 5 weeks. 

Last year, 262 southwestern Minnesota farmers paid $12.44 for 
feed to produce 100 pounds of pork. They received an average sale 
price of $21.14 per hundredweight. These figures are from page 25 
of the 1954 Annual Report of the Southeast and Southwest Minnesota 
Farm Management Services. 

Right now my hogs have cost me very much the same for production 
costs. My local buyer is paying $12.25 per 


; ’ hundredweight for top 
hogs today. This means all breeding costs, feeding during gestation, 
vaccination, electricity, taxes, interest, and miscellaneous expenses will 
be a complete loss unless the market situation improves soon. 

To prevent the occurrence of this undesirable situation, I urge that 
you consider these four safeguards to an equitable farm income: 

|. Restore 90 percent supports on all feed grain. 
2. Stop imports of all commodities in surplus or of ample supply 
in this country. 

>. Sell present surpluses on world markets, at competitive prices as 
do all other major exporting countries, 
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+. Supplement section 22 with a food-stamp plan. 

My first recommendation, to restore 90 percent supports on all feed 
grains, may sound irrational coming from a pork producer, but, no, it 
isn’t. When feed prices are at an equitable level, many farmers’ 
incomes are high enough for their survival, but a drop to our present 
feed-grain prices forces them to convert their low priced feed into 
what they hope will be a higher priced food, namely, beef, pork, 
poultry, and eggs. This sudden influx of new producers and higher 
production floods the markets and everyone in agriculture loses. 

My second recommendation to stop imports of all commodities in 
surplus or, of ample supply, is not only necessary for stable farm 
prices at equitable levels but will reduce the costs of our farm program 
and protect the economic position of our own agriculture. We have 
seen Canadian barley completely destroy our local malting barley 
market in this area. At the same time it cost the farmers a market, 
cost taxpayers to support a foreign agriculture. There is no restric 
tion or quota on Canadian imports now, and their price will be our 
ceiling price because the minute our domestic prices raise above theirs, 
millions of bushels of Canadian feed grain can and will be on all our 
grain markets. So I urge to place a mandatory order upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to insure that this situation is remedied. 

My third recommendation, that we sell present surpluses on world 
markets, at competitive prices, is not new. Every report I have read 
by those who have visited Europe or just studied this complex problem 
agree that the major exporting countries all have a two-price system. 
One a domestic price, another a foreign-trade price, strategically set 
just below our own price. I am most distressed that our Department 
of Agriculture has not offered to sell any of the commodities it seems 
to find in such distressing proportions. Worse yet, they have misled 
many of us to believe that the State Department had restrained them 
when in actuality the State Department in no way has restrained such 
sales to friendly countries. 

[ believe these first three recommendations properly used could have 
prevented our now critical oversupply of perishables. It takes 3 to 5 
pounds of feed grains to produce 1 pound of meat, eggs, or milk so 
it seems reasonable to believe that control of these storable com- 
modities is more practical than an overdependence upon section 22 
of our present act. 

My fourth recommendation, to supplement section 22 with a food- 
stamp plan, is not entirely new. It has been strongly supported by 
my favorite farm magazine, Wallaces Farmer, for many years. | 
believe section 22 has been rendered ineffective because it has left too 
much discretion to the Secretary of Agriculture. When the new act 
is written, it is my hope that it will be mandatory for the Depart- 
ment of Agric ulture to act. In the case of hogs, if the survey shows 
we have a 5-percent overproduction the Secretary would be required 
to go into the market and buy, when the runs start to exceed those 
of a normal production year. As it is now, he waits until the market 
price is completely depressed and then when the packers have a good 
supply of cheap meat, he subsidizes the packer with his purchases, 
and the farm program is blamed for another few million dollars 
loss. This was the pattern followed 2 years ago when beef was pur- 
chased, and the inactivity of Secretary Benson. now, is no credit to 
him or his administration. 
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For the sake of my farm neighbors and myself, I hope you will 
give my remarks your serious consideration. Farm credit, as we 
have known it, is severely restricted in Cottonwood County. Two 
of our local banks have reached their loan limits and for one of them 
this is something new. In 1933 it was one of the few banks in this 
area with money to lend. Today they can only loan as much per day 
as outstanding notes are paid each day. We have also lost the services 
of two automobile franchises and several farm-equipment dealers this 
year. 

[ wish to close my remarks by leaving you this thought. Four-fifths 
of the cost of producing pork is feed costs. As I have indicated pre- 
viously the other one-fifth is a loss to the swine producer this year. 
When there are 110,000 hogs around the principle markets the swine 
producers of the Midwest are losing $726,000 a day, or for all practical 
purposes they are subsidizing our American standard of living by this 
figure. Wouldn’t it be wonderful if some farm representative would 
make press releases of this nature? 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Youne. I think that this witness has touched on a very 
important subject, that of barley. Barley is an important crop in 
this area. 

What is the cash price of barley at the present time, the local cash 
price? 

Mr. Imxer. I am sorry that I cannot tell you. We just quit raising 
barley in our area. The feed price is very low. It is around 80 
cents. 

Senator Youne. The feed price is very low. According to the 
North Dakota State Agricultural College we are producing pork, 
using barley pellets, for 2 cents a pound cheaper than we can with 
corn at $1.21 a bushel. 

[ would like to put in the record, Mr. Chairman, some figures on the 
imports of barley. 

For the fiscal year 1952-53 there were 24.9 million bushels; 1953-54, 
38.4 million bushels; in 1954-55, 24.1 million bushels. And the esti- 
mate for this present year is 25 million bushels. Barley is something 
that we have in surplus. It never seems to me to make sense to im- 
port something that you did not need, that we already had in surplus. 
| Applause. | 

Mr. Imxer. I would like to say when I was a farm boy, my father 
and everyone around generally had around 30 or 35 acres of barley. 
It was a cash crop. They received more for it than you are getting 
for feed barley right now. It was a malting barley market that we 
had. It has been lost principally to Canadian imports. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Imxer. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Isfeld. 


STATEMENT OF T. W. ISFELD, TAUNTON, MINN. 


Mr. Isrevp. I am T. V. Isfeld, farmer, of Lincoln County. My 
farm consists of 320 acres and about 250 head of livestock. 

We are indeed honored and pleased that Members of the United 
States Senate feel they may be able to garner some appraisal of agri- 
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cultural conditions by making a field survey such as this. We hope 
that these surveys will be constructive and worth while. 

It is important that we keep clearly before us the fundamentals 
We must be conscious of our American agricultural freedom. We 
need to remind ourselves that under our system we have greater op- 
portunity and a higher standard of living than any other people in 
the world. 

Today’s prices being paid the farmer for his produce do not. paint 
a very rosy picture of prosperity for him. This becomes even darker 
when we consider the steadily increasing cost of the tools he needs 
for his work. 

Perhaps we need to lean back and ponder some questions: 

Does the farmers’ only hope for survival lie in a life line of Gov 
ernment supports and subsidies? 

Do these supports need to embrace such a large proportion of the 
commodities produced that they become a major influence in estab- 
lishing the free market price ? 

Have we in agriculture become so destitute that we are unable or 
unwilling to invest in our own future / 

Isn’t it perhaps time we “slow down and live”? 

We have learned how to produce very well; we have produced our 
selves right out of the market. If we are acquainted with the laws of 
supply and demand we would realize that to get a price we need to 
supply a market with what the market wants. 

We must promote sales. 

We need to do marketing research to find better markets. 

We must advertise our wares and improve their quality so that the 
consumer will want more. 

It is time to do something toward better public relations. 

We must consider storing for future use some of our fertile acres, 
rather than storing or wasting the commodities produced off them. 
We must renew emphasis for education and leadership, in agricul 
ture, so that we may more ably put into effect knowledge we already 

have. 

It is vital that we halt the continuually rising cost squeeze to the 
farmer. 

We are at a crossroads. We have a very real problem that is ur 
gently in need of some real answers. It should require our genuine 
concern and attention. We need everyone’s full cooperation. 

We need to understand the difference between looking to our Gov- 
ernment for guidance, and assistance, and looking to our Government 
to guarantee a profit, or guarantee a basis of minimum take-home pay. 

It is unfortunate that many are so willing to blame Uncle Sam for 
every economic misfortune, when we as individuals are the Govern 
ment and are basically at fault. 

My foremost hope in wanting to appear here today is that the an- 
swers to our problems not be submerged in partisan politics. If we 
allow agriculture’s well-being to become a roadbed for politicians to 
reach politic al office then we will be left to mire in the muck. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Isrecp, Thank you. 

The CHarrMAN. Our next witness is Mr. Jensen. 
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STATEMENT OF PETER S. JENSEN, HOLLOWAY, MINN. 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I can- 

t agree with some of our people who try to paint a dark picture of 

r agricultural situation. I would like to give you some figures from 

: farm census, in Swift County, Minn. 

hese figures show that from 1950 to 1954 the farmers in our county 

ive purchased 949 tractors, 215 hay balers, 673 combines, 343 freez- 

., and 366 television sets. Take an average price of these items and 
vou have a neat sum of $5,080,000. Now add the cost of such items as 
sutomobiles and other farm machines, and you have a sum that does 
not look like our farmers are going broke. Take this sum and average 
on our 1,723 farms in Swift County, Minn., and you have over $4,000 
per farm. 
~ [also called on three of our local bankers. They all agree that 
deposits are at a fair level with the past 3 years. In checking with 
our local county auditor I find that delinquent taxes are less than 1 
percent in our county. 
~ If our Congress would like to do something for our farmers, I pro- 
pose they make a thorough study of our tax situation. I believe that 
our Federal tax on tractor fuel used for farmwork should be repealed. 
Federal taxes on my tractor fuel equals the sum that I receive in 2 
years from soil-conservation payments for soil-conservation practices. 

I believe that Congress should also investigate the farm machinery 
manufacturer to determine the reason for the inflated prices of farm 
machinery. 

If Congress should change our present farm program, I firmly be- 
lieve that land taken out of such crops as corn and wheat should be 
seeded to legumes, or black farmed or sprayed at least 2 times in 1 
growing season, with such sprays as our Agriculture Department 
should recommend. I believe the Government should pay a rental 
on this land large enough to pay the seed and taxes on such ground. 

I believe that we should continue our present flexible support pro- 
gram on dairy products. Some of us criticized Secretary Benson 
very strongly for lowering our dairy support prices. I believe he 
did the dair y farmer in “Minnesota and Wisconsin a good turn. 
Should we have continued our high dairy support prices, I believe 
that we would have a limited production program as result of the 
large surplus of dairy products owned by our Government. We have 
today in the United States a large percentage of our farmers that 
have three cows or less on their farms. The average Minnesota herd 
consists of 10 to 14 cows. Therefore, I believe that our Minnesota 
farmers would have taken the heavy end of any reduction in size 
of their herds. 

The CHatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 

Senator Torr. May I make just one comment. I am a coauthor, 
Mr. Jensen, of a bill that proposes to repeal or to refund the Federal 
gas tax on tractor fuels. I believe that should be done. [ Applause. | 

The CaarmMan. Our next witness is Mr. Alvin Johnson. 
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STATEMENT OF ALVIN JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, RENVILLE 
COUNTY FARMERS UNION, DANUBE, MINN. 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am 
Alvin Johnson, president of the Renville Farmers Union, farming 
240 acres in north central Renville County, and representing over 
900 farm families throughout the county—this county, by the way, 
being one of the richest agricultural producing areas in the N Nation. 

We are deeply concerned over the extreme loss of income from 
our county’s farmers. Renville County farmers have lost an esti- 
mated $2,220,600 under the present farm flexible price-support pro- 
gram. This figure is based on the 1953 production and does not in- 
clude the livestock income which has also dropped sharply. Exe luding 
livestock losses, this would be a loss of nearly $800 per farm in m 
county. Due to the above loss of income, farmers have difficulty 
meeting their obligations and are not replacing the much needed 
farm machinery as they would under full parity. 

The average farm tractor today is 11 years old and most other 
machinery is equally antique. Certainly, 14-cent hogs, 20-cent beef, 
15-cent poultry, 55-cent oats, $1 for No. 2 corn, $1.96 soybeans, et 
cetera, cannot be classified as decent farm prices when the average 
3- haiteubial actor sells for around $3,200. 

In speaking with a popular auctioneer the other day, I find that 
there will be around 50 or more farm auctions before this year ends. 
Gentlemen, this is not a good indication, especially when other seg 
ments of our economy are booming. We need not remind you that 
this serious drop in farm income not only hurts our entire economy, 


but the National Treasury as well. Therefore, we can readily assume 
that this country loses in more than one way with a poor agricultural 
policy. And remember, too, that our State, county, and township 
finances also drop. 
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We believe that farmers must have 100 percent of parity—or 
cost of production—to stay on the land and carry out sound conserva- 
t ion practices. 

. We urge that dairy products be included in the basics. 

3. We strongly emphasize using the “old parity formula.” We rec- 
omineind you fully investigate the various parity formulas, as they 
mi | a big difference to us farmers. 

We will accept acreage controls when necessary, with compensa- 
si payments or higher supports, in order that farmers’ take-home 
pay be protected from loss of income from diverted acres. 

5. We recommend a strict limitation of imports on farm commodi- 
ties that are in surplus in this country. 

6. We believe that full parity on feed grains would tend to help 
shift livestock feeders and producers as the trend may call for. These 
grain supports will in turn automatically support livestock prices. 

In extreme cases of weakening and low prices on poultry and live- 
stos k products, we recommend the ‘Government buy up these commodi- 
ties and distribute them to the school-lunch program, various institu- 
tions, et cetera, to relieve the surplus and bolster the prices. 

8. We do not believe that the present Secretary of Agriculture is 
working for the best interests of the family type farmers: 
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In behalf of the many farm families in Renville County, I wish to 
ink you for permitting this presentation. 

T he CHatrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Our next witness is R. C. Juhl, Luverne, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF R. C. JUHL, LUVERNE, MINN. 


Mr. Junz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, having 
been closely associated with farming since 1910, as a farm laborer, 
tenant farmer, owner-operator at present, and as a landlord, I am 
making the following recommendations, keeping in mind the interests 
of the tenant operator, owner-operator, and landlord : 

First of all, I think our big problem is to set up a farm program 
that will adequately protect and help the man who operates the smaller 
or family sized farm. My observations, made as chairman for 8 years 
of the first AAA program in Rock County and from keeping informed 
of our later farm programs, have conv inced me that they have worked 
to a better advantage for the large operators and landlords than for 
the small operators and tenants. 

The following figures, as reported by Federal Census Bureau for 
1954, show we have a large percentage of our farms in Minnesota that 
sell less than $10,000 in products a year. 

The following table gives a good picture of this: 


‘arms in Minnesota _______-__-__- 
‘arms selling products over $2 5,000_ . 
‘arms selling products $10,000 to $25,000_ 


farms selling products $5,000 to $10,000 46, 995 
Farms selling products $2,500 to $5,000 40, 554 
Farms selling products $1,200 to $2,500 23, 103 
Farms selling products $250 to $1,200 : 9, 355 


From the above table we can see that about 83 percent of our Min- 
nesota farmers sell less than $10,000 of products a year from their 
farm. This is the group I have in mind in making the following 
recommendations. 

Very few disagree that some kind of support program is necessary. 
What kind of support program, brings out a great variety of opinions. 
I recommend that: 

Commodity loans on storable commodities such as corn, wheat, soy- 
beans, or any other grains of which acreage allotments are set, would 
be made at 100 percent of parity on the first $4,000; 75 percent of 
parity on the next $4,000; and 50 percent of parity on all loans above 
$8,000. And that there be cross-compliance on all supported crops 
for which allotments are set. 

What about the multiple landlord? He would qualify for com- 
modity loans on the same basis as an operator. He would be eligible 
for $4,000 at 100 percent of parity, $4,000 at 75 percent, and any loans 
above this figure at 50 percent of parity. Some will say that ‘? will 
be unfair to the landlord who owns a lot of farms. Howev er, I don’t 
think it is. I ama landlord on two farms. If I take out commodity 
loans up to $8,000 on the farm I operate, I would be eligible for loans 
at 50 pecans as landlord on the other 2 farms. I think this is high 
enougn. 
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Why should the Government guarantee me a profit as a landlord 
on these any more than if I had bought stock in General Motors o: 
International Harvester Co., perhaps: purchased other income prop 
erty? I think it is the operators of these farms we should try to hel; 
with a farm program, not the landlords. 

Another phase of our past farm programs that should be improved 
and which has been one of the reasons for the low participation of 
farmers in the program in recent years, is the out-of-date method of 
setting the acreage allotments for farms. We used the historic base 
in setting corn and wheat allotments in the first farm programs in the 
1930’s. This being about the only information avail: able at that time, 
so probably was as good as any. However, now 20 years later, it stil] 
is the main factor used in setting these allotments, and I think it is 
high time that some other approach be added. 

Many farmers who have carried on a good conservation program 
on their farms have been penalized with small allotments, while those 
operators who planted a large acreage of soil-depleting crops and have 
been most responsible for the oversupply of corn and wheat still have 
much larger allotments than their neighbors who have practiced food 
farming practices. 

I would suggest that each county set up an acreage allotment for 
each farm on crops under control on the basis of total county acreage, 
divided by the cropland on the farm, and this allotment be given equal 
weight with the historic base for farm in arriving at the final acreage 
allotment for the farm. This would make a reduction in the high 
allotments and an increase in the low-allotment farms. It would, 
however, leave those farms with a higher historic crop base with a 
higher allotment, than the farm that had a low historic base. It 
would give a much better balance in allotments. _ There may be some 
hardship cases that would need some adjusting, but I think the above 
method would take out some of the unfairness that has always been 
present in our past acreage allotments. 

In any contro] program we should have some acreage on each farm 
that must be used for soil-conserving crops. If we are going to have 
high support prices there should be a soil-conserving base set for 
each farm and no farm would qualify for commodity loans unless 
they have these soil-conserving acres. Payments for new seedings 
should be made to help the farmers keep up his acreage of soil-conserv- 
ing crops. These payments for seeding grasses and legumes should 
be made each year and not limited to only those who increase their 
soil-conserving acreage. 

I am opposed to any price fixing or high supports on cattle and 
hogs. They may give temporary relief, but I think we will all be 
worse off after a year or two of high supports on livestock. We had 
a little experience in this when the Government supported or guaran- 
teed the farmer $13.75 per hundred on hogs in 1943-44 and within 
a year we had such a bad marketing situation the farmer had to get 
a permit so he could market his hogs. Many of the producers were 
forced to hold their hogs so long that they eventually weighed 
more than the weight allowed for the support price, and had to 
sell at a discount. 

As president of the Minnesota Swine Producers at that time, I 
attended a meeting of producers, packers, and officials from Wash- 
ington, and presented the problem of the producers. We did get 
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os weight limit raised 30 pounds, which helped some of the farmers 
o obtain the support price for their hogs. 

If we have gh support prices on hogs, say 90 percent, it would 
only be a matter of time before the Government would be telling 
us when we should farrow our pigs, how many we could raise, how 
heavy we could make them, where and when we could sell them 
in order to qualify for the support price. With hogs at 90 percent 
of parity, the efficient producer would raise so many hogs that 
Uncle Sam would have hogs running out of his ears. I would not 
be opposed to a floor at a reasonable level, but not so high as to 
encourage production out of line with demand. 

I might add here that if we had had high support prices this 
spring, just what would our marketing situation in hogs be today? 
We had no support. And I would like to call attention to the state- 
ment made this morning in the cross-examination, as they called it, 
of one of our farmers here in regard to what the price or the cause 
of our present marketing situation on hogs was, the low price, and 
the statement was made that it may have been by the low price of 
corn, that the low price of corn brought the price of hogs so low. 

I would like to call the attention of Senator Humphrey to this: 
that corn prices were not cheap when these hogs were farrowed and 
raised, that are being marketed at this time. 

Corn in our county was selling for $1.40 and $1.45, and they were 
raised on that corn, and not on the $1 or the $1.10 corn we have now. 

Senator Humpurey. A point of correction. I did not say that the 
price of corn was low. I know it has been supported at 90 percent 
of parity. Very frankly, all corn, up until the recent years, has 
been above the loan price, but what I was saying was that there were 
alternative feeds, and it is the other feed grains that have been 
used that are low, at a time when you could feed cheap grain into 
what the farmers thought were going to be high-priced hogs. 

This is not only what Senator “Humphrey has said. I think every 
Senator up here, maybe with one or two exceptions, has made that 
same statement. 

Mr. Juni. Most of the hogs were raised on corn, and there was 
no cheaper feed than corn even at $1.45. We have no cheap feed. 
[ Applause. ] 

Senator Humpurey. What is the price of oats at the present time? 

Mr. Juni. About 57 cents. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you call that high priced ? 

Mr. Junt, No. 

Senator Humpnrey. What parity price is that ? 

Mr. Juni. The point I am trying to make is that the hogs that 
were farrowed, going to market right now, were produced at a time 
when feed prices were higher. 

Senator Humpurey. And they were also, may I say, farrowed at a 
time when hog prices were exceptionally high, as related to feed 
prices, 

Mr. Junu. I disagree with you there. Iam a hog man myself. I 
raised hogs all my life. I do not think there was too big a disparity 
between the hog prices and their feed prices last spring to cause this 
big an increase in production. 

Senator Humpurey. What do you think caused it, sir? 
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Mr. Junu. I think that the farmer just thought that he could still 
make a pretty good thing out of it, that he could make pretty good 
money if the hogs remained higher. 

Senator Humpurey. You surely do not think that he thought that 
by buying high-priced corn he was going to be better off, did you? 

Mr. Junn. 1 do not know anything about that—he has the corn 
right in the bin. 

Senator Humpnrey. All I know is arithmetic. I do know a little 
bit about that. I have watched these price schedules very carefully. 
I want you to tell me why you think there was a great increase in hog 
production. Does it have any relationship to the feed prices at 
all? 

Mr. Juni. Some. 

Senator Humpnrey. How much “some”? 

Mr. Jun. For instance, you have had only a short time ago hogs 
at 25 cents a pound. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. Junz. A lot of men got into the hog business. When you get 
into a business, you do not get out of it right away. I think it will 
take another year before it w vill be leveled off. 

Senator Humrnrey. All that Senator Humphrey said to one of the 
witnesses is that there is a relation between what we call feed prices 
and hog prices. It used to be called the old hog-corn ratio. And all 
we are saying, when you have feeds which are alternative feeds to 
corn or to wheat for livestock, or any kind of farm production, that 
when you get one feed down below the supported level of another, 
that you have a shifting of use of feed. "That is what I was saying. 

There is a relationship of feed prices to the number of animals 
being produced on the farm. I am not a farmer, but I come from a 
long family of them, and some have produced a lot of livestock and 
pork. I do not think that there is any farmer who would not say 
that aaa is a relationship between feed prices and the number of 
animals on the farm. If there is not, I would like to know it today, 
because it will help mea lot. Is there any relationship ? 

Mr. Junx. There is, but I tell you that the farmer cannot turn his 
production off one day and turn it on the next day. 

Senator Humpurey. Exactly. This is why some were concerned 
about why you stabilize his market. Some feel that you have a better 
stability of market when you have a stability of prices in feeds. 

Mr. Jun. I agree with that. 

Senator Humpurey. That is all I said. Thank you. That is ex- 
actly it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Junn. We are not discussing that. 

The CuarrMan. Just a moment, please. 

May I state this: That it is now 20 minutes of 3 o’clock. We have 
only an hour and 20 minutes left, and we have not heard as yet one- 
half of the witnesses. If we keep on arguing and not sticking to the 
point, that is, trying to obtain ways and means of settling this prob- 
lem, I am afraid that quite a few witnesses who came here to testify 
will not have that opportunity. 

I again urge witnesses when you are called, unless they have some- 
thing new, please simply put your statement in the record. If you 
do that, we ought to be able to get to see you, at least, and hear a few 
words from you. 
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Proceed. 

Mr. Junx. Being a cattle feeder also, I think we will be better off in 
the long run if the law of supply and demand are not interfered with 
n the cattle business. Setting prices on live cattle, when cattle prices 
range from 8 cents a pound to 23 cents a pound as at present, would 
present a problem. Then I doubt anyone could come up with a plan 
that would work any better than we have at present, letting the supply 
and demand set the price. 

There is one more thing I would like to touch on, that is labor. 
Farmers are heavy buyers of machinery, power fuel, lumber, and wire 
fencing for buildings and repairs; labor is one of the largest costs in 
the production of many of these items the farmer must buy. When 
Congress raised the minimum wage to $1 per hour, which meant a boost 
in wages all up the line, the farmer was put at a bigger disadvantage 
than ever and nothing can be done to help the farmer if these intfla- 
tionary labor costs are continued. Living cost had started to go down 
when Congress voted this increase in the minimum wage; since then 
it has started to rise again and the responsibility of this increase in 
livng costs rest wth labor, not the farmer. 

I am just throwing this out as a warning that a continuation of the 
present policies of higher labor costs and industry’s indifference to 
the buyers of their products, will have only one result: The loss of 
the farm market. This has been quite noticeable the past 6 months in 
the reduced buying by farmers, but this is nothing to what we will see 
in the next 12 months. I doubt if even the best farm program can 
bring the kind of prosperity to the farmer that most other groups are 
enjoying, unless cost can be brought down. The farmer is carrying 
a heavy load of direct and indirect taxes this year, plus the ever-rising 
prices, he pays for materials and goods he sade which will keep the 
farmer at a disadvantage for a good many years to come. 

A survey by one farm organization showed that farmers were 
receiving about 30 cents per hour for their labor. How can anyone 
expect these farmers to purchase goods manufactured with minimum 
wages $1, and many laborers receiving $2 or more, per hour? In 
short, it just can’t be done. Personally, , I think it will take more than 
a farm program to bring real lasting prosperity to the farmer. 

Thanking your committee for the opportunity of presenting my 
views on owr farm problems. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Junu. ‘Thank you. 

The Cratmrman. We will next hear from Mr. Kivioja. 


STATEMENT OF ARNE KIVIOJA, HECTOR, MINN. 


Mr. Kiviosa. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
uame is Arne Kivioja, a farmer owning and operating 160 acres near 
Hector in Renville County, Minn. I first wish to thank the committee 
for coming here today and for the privilege extended to me to speak 
to its members. 

In order that you may know that I am not only speaking for myself 
but for other farmers simil: irly situated and that I have a know ledge 
of the matters I am stating, you should know that I am presently the 
ASC chairman of Renville C ounty, elected to this chairmanship by 
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27 townships, representing over 3,000 farmers, and receiving 23 out 
of the 27 votes cast. 

However, I am not appearing in an official capacity, nor as a mem- 
ber of any farm committee or other organization, but solely as an 
individual farmer of my county, interested i in better farm programs, 
which, of course, includes the ASC. 

Just a word about prices—personally, under existing conditions, | 
have used my pr ior savings to maintain my farming operations. Tam 
now borrowing money to fulfill my obligations, and if this situation 
continues, I will not be farming eventually. My expenses are caused 
by necessities, taxes, insurance, gasoline, repairs, and not by buying 
high- ~ machinery and new cars. 

Now, as a farmer who has witnessed the ASC program in my county, 
I wit “4 make the following observations. This will of necessity 
compel me in the interest of my fellow citizens, consumers and farmers 
alike, and for my country, to speak of the ASC program as I have 
found it to be. I would be remiss in my duty if I failed to point up 
what I consider to be the weaknesses of the way that program is being 
administered. As I understand it, the price program and a conserva- 
tion and stabilization program go hand in hand. And I think that 
we farmers must have the moral fiber to resist dictatorship of our own 
farm programs. 

I am aware of the regulations setting forth the authority of the 
county ASC committee; however, that authority is gradually being 
eliminated. Our county office is no longer being run by the committee, 
but by an office manager, who, it is true, is hired by the county com- 
mittee, but has to be approved by the State ASC committee. This 
office manager hires a field foreman, who works under control of the 
office manager. The farmer fieldman, representing the State con- 
mittee, works through the office manager and this field foreman. Asa 

result, the policy of the county committee, elected to represent the 
farmers, is ultimately of no effect—which means that the farmer is 
having no voice in his own farm program. 

My conclusions are reached from the following: 

The county committee is restricted as to the “number of days they 
can “spend i in carrying out their duties. Despite the increase in the 
workload caused by greater partic ipation in the loan programs—neces- 
sitated by the depressing farm prices—the committeemen are ordered 
to spend less time in working with the farmers that they were elected 
to represent and to whom they are responsible. 

However, the field foreman—a title job newly created by the 
State committee—can spend unlimited time, and can act on matters 
which the committeemen, with their limited amount of time, cannot 
possibly check into. So the committee is being held responsible for 
actions of the field foreman without, as a matter of fact, being able to 
exerc ise control. 

The duties of this field foreman are not defined, and I know 
that in our county we have been unable to obtain any information 
as to the scope of his position, although we have many times requested 
ine same. 

The elected county committee in our county has not been allowed 
to pi. tly hire this field foreman; he is acting by appointment of the 
office manager, who made the appointment at ‘the request of the State 


committee. 
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The farmer fieldman, also appointed, disqualifies farmers from 
p articipation in the programs in cases where we, the county com- 
mittee, can find no basis for disqualification, and therefore we feel un- 
justly deprives of payment the farmers to whom we are responsible 
as the officials elected by them to carry out the programs in the 
county . 

The representatives of the State committee, who are appointed 
employees and not elected by the farmers, and who do not know 
the individual farmers and the local conditions as we do, fail to 
confer or consult with us before taking actions which we are held 
ultimately responsible for and for which we have to answer to our 
ocal people. 

It has been stated in an official communication to us that the 
appointees are indifferent in the carrying out of the duties connected 
with administering the ASC programs and take no pride whatever 
n their work; yet the State committee turns over the authority to 
these appointees and deprives the local elected representatives of the 
farmers who do take pride in doing a good job for their own neighbors 
of the opportunity to check on the problems. 

The county committee is held financially responsible for the 
funds they administer without being consulted and allowed to make 
the decision concerning the transactions involved. 

What is really happening is that more and more the control and 
administration of the farm programs is being taken away from the 
orassroots, and the elections held according to the act of Congress 
and the regulations is a mere sham to make the farmers think ‘they 
are having a say in their own programs, while, as a matter of fact, 
their participation in payments, loans, and so forth, is at the whim 
of appointed people, who may not even be in sympathy with the 
farmers’ problems, and who do not feel responsible to the local people. 

(The supplemental statement of Mr. Kivioja is as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILeD py ARNE Kivroga, Hector, MINN. 


\s a supplement to my oral testimony presented to you and filed with the 
committee, IT would like to present just a few examples, among others I could 
state, of the practices which I feel are depriving the farmers of the services 
which Congress intended them to have under the farmer-elected community 
and county committee system. 

1. As to the limitation of time to be spent by the county committee, I quote 
from a letter dated October 14, 1955, from Clarence D. Palmby, chairman, State 
ASC committee: 

“In order to facilitate operating in this manner in your county, we are 
placing a limitation of 80 days for each member of your county committee 
for the 12-month period beginning October 1, 1955.” 

The same letter also states that the State committee representatives have 
indicated an excessive amount of time being claimed by committeemen, and 
to the knowledge of us committeemen, those same State representatives had 
not examined the minutes of our meetings to form any basis for such an 
accusation. This limitation of time is also important in the light of the fact 
that we have in our county over 4 million bushels of CCC corn, an ever-increasing 
number of requests for facility loans because of the necessity for home storage 
of grains, an allotment load such as we have never had before, the additional 
congressional appropriation for ACP programs, and constant correspondence 
and regulations addressed to the committee and calling for immediate committee 
action. 

According to regulations, the county ¢ommittee is responsible for directing 
the delivery of the commodities. However, this fall, the field foreman directed 
the delivery of the commodities without committee action and without committee 
knowledge. This is just one instance of the type of operation that is being 
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earried out by the tield foreman without any consultation in advance as 
the policy which is supposedly being made by the county committee. The tield 
foreman is available to be in the office at any time, the committee members 
are restricted, and therefore farmers are being advised, not by their elected 
men, but by this appointed employee who does not ask for the direction of the 
county committee, either directly or through the office manager. 

3. For almost a year, we requested of the State office some information as to 
the duties and scope of the field foreman. I have on hand a letter from Elvin 
J. Person, State administrative officer of Minnesota ASC office, dated October 
13, 1955, which states: 

“In your letter of October 5, 1955, you requested that we supply you with in 
formation as to the duties of the field foreman. 

“It is impossible to spell this out in detail because of the nature of the various 
ASC programs, also the duties may vary by county. 

“It was the intent of the State committee in setting up this position that the 
field foreman assist the office manager in supervising and being responsible for 
field activities in connection with the various programs. Being an employee 
of the county office the field foreman would be responsible directly to the office 
manager. It is possible that some changes will be suggested in the near future, 
with respect to supervision of field employees. When the State committee makes 
a decision in regard to these proposed changes you will be advised.” 

4, The county committee is also being prevented from carrying out the services 
to the farmers for which they are responsible by actions of the State committee 
representative called the farmer fieldman. In two cases that come to mind, this 
farmer fieldman disqualified from payment farmers who had complied with 
regulations as to tilling practices, and which upon search and examination the 
county committee can find no basis for refusal, and which the county committee 
feels was arbitrary and unjust to the farmers whom they represent and who 
hold them responsible. In a large number of other cases, in 1954, payments were 
refused to farmers under misleading information given out by State representa- 
tives of the State ASC committee; the farmers were first told that they could 
go ahead with their conservation practice and come in later and sign up their 
forms, then after having completed the work, they were refused payment be- 
cause their forms were not signed prior to starting the work. 

5. The State representative called the farmer fieldman and certain other of the 
appointed State ASC officials make it a practice to bypass the committee, that 
is, the county committee. The farmer fieldman usaully stops at the county 
office once a week or more, but in my term of office, he has met with the county 
committee infrequently and reluctantly. He confers with the office manager 
and with the field foreman and with the office employees, but does not confer with 
or consult with the county committee on their policy. There is no coordination 
between the State office and the local elected committeemen. 

6. I have a letter dated October 17, 1955, from Clarence D. Palmby which 
states in part: 

“In the great majority of cases it appears to us that field foremen and binsite 
supervisors are completely indifferent to their responsibility as custodians of 
CCC property, and take no pride whatever in their work.” 

We were assured by representatives of the State committee that we need not 
worry about our responsibilities if we had this field foreman, and now we are 
informed by this letter that the field foremen are indifferent and take no pride 
in their work. So it appears that we are to shoulder this responsibility although 
we are not given the time or the authority to carry it out. 

7. In our county, we are being asked as county committeemen to approve 
actions of the field foreman in regard to bids, negotiations for binsite damage, 
disposal of surplus Government property, and other serious responsibilities of 
that nature, which we have not considered and decided upon. The representa- 
tives of the State ASC committee, through the field foreman, are as a matter of 
fact making the financial negotiations and decisions, and asking the elected county 
committeemen to be mere rubber stamps, approving their actions, even where 
it is not to the best interests of the Government or the farmers. As county chair- 
man in my county, I have been asked to give blanket approval to bills which I 
have not been given time to inspect or consider; I have found out that negotia- 
tions with the highway department fer the removal of bins had been completed 
and was of record without knowledge of the county committee, when the county 
committee could have made a more advantageous settlement; I have been asked 
to approve bids for gravel of binsites which were not the lowest responsible bids ; 
and I have been asked to approve sales of lumber material which were made 
without the committee decision. 
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According to all the information I have been able to receive, these are still 

unty committee responsibilities and decisions. If these niatters are to be 
neluded in the duties of the field foreman, surely we should be so informed 

Senator Humpurey. | am interested, very much interested, in this 
subject. Who orders the committeemen—who gives that order? 

Mr. Kirviosa. The orders are given by a so-called field farmer 

eldman representing the State ASC committee. 

Senator Humpurey. Who elected him / 

Mir. Kiviosa. He was not elected, sir. He was appointed. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Ap pointe Ye by whom / 

Mr. Kiviosa. Appointed by the State ASC committee. 

Senator Humpurey. Are you telling me that you have received ; 
regulation telling you how many days you can work on these sae 
erams ¢ 

Mr. Kiviosa. Yes. 

Senator Humeurey. | have before me a copy, which my assistant 
brought to me just a moment ago, of the regulation for Chippewa 
County. Would that be the same regulation—would that apply the 
same to you—would there be the same regulation / 

Mr. Kivioga. I presume, Senator, that the same regulations apply 
to Chippewa and apply to Renville County. 

Senator Humpurey. I see here where it says that 
in the interest of better and more sound county operation, county committeemen 
should confine their activities to policy determination and regular review of the 
operations in the county. In order to facilitate operating in this manner in 
your county, we are placing a limitation of SO days fer each member of your 
county committee for the 12 months’ period beginning October 1, 1955. 

Is that the regulation that you have / 

Mr. Kiviosa. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Eighty-day regulation / 

Mr. Kiviosa. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Then you are telling this committee that you 
do not think it is adequate ? 

Mr. Kiviosa. No, because of the circumstances which make it im- 
possible to run that from the duly farmer-elected committeeman sys- 
tem. 

Senator Humrurey. How much do you get paid a day ¢ 

Mr. Kiviosa. We were getting, $10, and that was increased to $12 
per day. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is for all of your expenses on the road ? 

Mr. Kiviosa. No; we get mileage also. 

Senator Humpmrey. I mean, what they call per diem or per day 
expenses ¢ 

Mr. Krvtosa. Yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. How many days did you use to work? 

Mr. Kiviosa. Per month or per year ¢ 

Senator Humpurey. It says 80 days a year under this regulation. 

Mr. Kiviosa. That would vary by the month. When there was 
work to be done, it would be more. And if there was not any work 
to be taken care of, it would be less, but it was certainly more than 
80 days per year. 

Senator Humrurey. Did you feel that you used your time to advan- 
tage ¢ 
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Mr. Kiviosa. I think that the committee used their time to advai 
tage, yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did you use it to run your own office? You 
are the chairman, as I understood you to say ? 

Mr. Kiviosa. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. How did you used to run the office before this 
new setup came in? 

Mr. Kiviosa. I have been only on this program, going on the second 
year, and it has slowly but surely been devised to the effect which it is 
now in. 

Senator Humrurey. What effect is that, Mr. Kivioja? 

Mr. Kiviosa. That we are being limited to the time that we can 
spend in performing our duties as county committeemen. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you have any administrative responsibil 
ities now, or do you just advise ? 

Mr. Kiviosa. According to the regulations set forth by the Secre 
tary of Agriculture and also the Congress of the United States, we are 
supposed to administer the ASC committee in our county, under the 
superv ision of the State ASC committee, yes. 

Senator Humenrey. I want you to know that the chairman has just 
appointed me to this responsibility. I have the responsibility, at 
least temporarily, of conducting an inquiry into these county com 
mittee operations. I shall be in the State of Missouri very shortly, 
to go into them. 

I understand that there was a group of county representatives here 
today from some five counties. Are you aware of that? Did you 
know that there were some other county ASC people here today ‘ 

Mr. Kiviosa. I noticed that there were other committeemen here, 
because we have been at a few meetings, yes. 

Senator Humpurry. Are you happy with that ASC program, or 
unhappy with it? 

Mr. Kiviosa. I am very unhappy with it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Particularly, that is why I would like to get 
this for just a moment. 

Mr. Kiviosa. I am particularly unhappy about the ASC program 
as it is being run, because the regulations as set forth, and the actual 
methods which they prescribe, do not corr espond, and they are forcing 
more and more appointees to do the work, rather than have the duly 
elected committeemen perform the administrative duties. 

Senator Humpnurey. I had one of the farm people here—I have 
forgotten where he was from—as we left this noon, who came to me 
and said that when he goes to his office to get some crop information, 
no longer does he see his fellow farmer who used to administer this 
program, but that he must go to a stenographer or a secretary, a clerk. 
Is that true? 

Mr. Kiviosa. Yes. The county committeeman is not supposed to be 
at the office other than when a regular meeting procedure is being had. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you not hire that manager? 

Mr. Kiviosa. According to the regulations set forth, the county 
committeeman is supposed to hire the office manager, under the super- 
vision of the 

Senator Humpnrey. So you really do not hire him, or do you? | 
mean, can you fire the manager ? 

Mr. Kriviosa. We have not tried it yet. [Laughter.] 
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The Cuamman. May I suggest, since Senator Humphrey has been 

ippointed by me as chairman of the subcommittee to look into this 
natter, that we defer further discussion on it? 

Will you proceed with your statement? 

Senator Youne. I served on these agricultural committees years 
igo. As I recall, during those years, back in the thirties, we were 
pretty well directed from the top, so far as the handling of the pro- 
vram, and the type of the program and the administrative policy. 

I disagree with the limitation on time of service that is now put on 
t. Is it not true, though, that the committees have always been free 
to act as they pleased. They have always been required to follow 

he general policy of the administration. 

Mr. Kiviosa. I have not served on these committees in years gone 
by, so I do not know. 

‘Senator Ture. Just one question that I would like to ask. 

You were elected in your county ? 

Mr. Kiviosa. Yes. 

Senator Ture. What year were you elected ‘ 

Mr. Kiviosa. In 1954, for the first time. 

Senator Humpnrey. How many years can you serve? 

Mr. Kiviosa. According to the new regulations, I guess we can serve 
any number of years. 

Senator Humpnrey. They changed that now? 

Mr. Kivrosa. They have changed that. 

Senator Humpurey. We had a big upheaval here in 1953, where 
they had a ruling that you could not be reelected if you had over 3 
terms of 1 year. That apparently has now been changed ? 

Mr. Krvtosa. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. According to the information, has it not? 

Mr. Kiviosa. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. I did not understand your answer to one question. 
As a county committeeman, do you not have the power and the author- 
ity and the right to install the manager? 

Mr. Krviosa. According to the regul: ations, the county committee- 
man has the full authority to hire a county office manager, with the 
approval of the State ASC committee; yes. 

Senator Munpr. So if he has the power to hire him, quite obviously 
he must have the power to fire him. 

In my State we have had several unhappy instances where the county 
manager has not been satisfactory, and they fired him and got a new 
one. I think you must have it different here. You must have the 
right, as a county committeeman, to hirea manager. Keep on picking 
until you get a good one. 

The Carman. Will you proceed with your statement? You will 
have opportunity to testify before Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpurey. That is the balance of his statement, I believe, 
that he hasthere. You have already read that ? 

Mr. Kiviosa. Yes. 

Would you rather that I did not discuss the ASC program? 

The Cuatrman. We are trying to solve the farm program here. 
We are trying to get some ways and means of doing it. This other 
matter will be looked into by Senator Humphrey shortly, by a special 
subcommittee that I appointed. He told you that they would start 
in the State of Missouri in a few days. I am sure that he may come 
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to Minnesota. You will be able to go over that definitely, and with 
more time. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kuiviosa. I would like to recommend that the Congress of th 
United States restore the duly elected, democratic elected, farmer 
committeemen and place the power of these as they were in former 
years. 

On the farm program, I certainly am not satisfied with prices. So 
I would recommend that 90 percent of parity be restored, not only 
on the basics but parity be placed on feed grains as well. The feed 
grains could be made to produce cheap hogs and cattle, and I think 
that we farmers are willing to be under controls and place the di- 
verted acreage into conserv ation practices in order that it will curb 
the so-called surplus. 

On the matter of perishables, I think that by placing them not on 
a sliding scale but restoring the price supports on these other feed 
grains, that would in itself help to restore a better balance between, 
instead of having cheap prices, they would be at a higher level, 
and that would not in turn be used to produce cheaper ‘cattle and 
hogs. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you permit me a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Is it not a fact that if we have cheap grains, ulti- 
mately we are going to have cheap livestock ¢ 

Mr: Kivioga. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnperseN. That is the way it appears to me. I cannot see any- 
thing else but that eventually that will be the case. I believe that 
any movement designed to push down the price of corn, barley, oats, or 
other feed grains, ‘eventually will make more difficult the problems 
that livestock and poultry producers will have because of increased 
competition by others going into that business. Cheap feed means 
cheap livestock. [ Appl: par i 

Senator Humrnrey. I do not want to take any more time, but. I 
just want to say to this gentleman that some time ago, 3 or 4 of your 
fellow citizens here in Minnesota met me at a meeting and complained 
about some of the ASC programs, particularly the county committee 
operation. 

I was informed subsequently that they were called-in for a scolding, 
or at least some pleasant admonition. I merely want anybody here 
that are representatives here from the Department of Agriculture 
that have met already with some of the county committeemen to 
hear this. 

I understand that the representatives of the Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. McConnell, a man by the name of Doggett, met with some of 
your fellow citizens and workers in this county program. And if you 
get anybody that calls you in because of this testimony here, I want 
you to let me know, because you are entitled to testify. And I want 
the State committee to know that that is exactly the way I feel about 
it. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Krytosa. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and honorable Senators, 
I have enough confidence in the Congress of the United States to feel 
that these problems, the farm problems and the ASC program, will be 
solved in the next year’s legislative session. 

The CuHarrmMan. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kiviosa. Thank you. ° 
The Cuarrman. We will next hear from Mr. Kompelien. 


STATEMENT OF KNUTE KOMPELIEN, PORTER, MINN. 


Mr. Kompretren. My name is Knute Kompelien. I farm 160 acres 
in Lincoln County, Minn. I milk 10 cows, feed 25 beef cattle, raise 
around 50 hogs per year, have 250 pullets, and a small flock of sheep. 

I would like to give you a comparison of my income and expenses 
for the past 5 years. 

During the years 1950, 1951, 1952 my average income for those 3 
years was $6,068 per year. For the years 1953 and 1954 my average 
neome was $5,087, almost a drop of $1. OOO. 

My average expenses for the years 1950, 1951, 1952 were $3,496 per 

vear. For the years 1953, 1954, $3,665, almost $200 more per year. 
' My net profit for the years 1950, 1951, 1952 averaged $2,336 per 
year. For 1953, 1954, $1 ,421, almost $900 less. With present hog prices 
as they are and hogs being my largest source of income, I expect my 
1955 net income to be even lower. 

One of the fanciest and commonest ways to get rich in all American 
history has been to farm the farmer. Many fortunes were made by 
men who never grew a blade of grass or a stalk of wheat, gambling 
on the products of those who toiled to raise them. Farmers in our 
Nation h ave had to put up with this until we got a man into the White 
House who helped us get an honest farm program. For a while the 
farmers got a square deal. This was considered bad by those who 
exploited the farmer. For the first time in his life, the farmer had 
bargaining power. If he felt he was cheated on price, he could get 
a Government loan. The American farmer is again being tossed into 
the hands of exploiters with their flexible support program. 

Speaking of ‘the 1954 Farm Act, I condemn it as a cruel, degrading 
piece of legislation. It is, step by step, leading to ruin for a large 
number of farm families, who will be forced out of far ming. 

Price supports of at least 90 percent of parity are necessary at the 
present time to bring the farmer out of our agricultural depression. 
Ninety percent of parity supports certainly are not unfair nor too 
high. 

One of the things that needs to be done right now is to do something 
about skidding hog prices. The support on hogs should be at the farm 
level and not at the processor’s end. 

I believe the one thing that possibly would help there would be to 
subsidize the puchase of hogs, I mean that hogs should be subsidized 
at the farm level instead of the processer level. 

We must realize that when the farmer sells his products at disaster 
prices, whole communities suffer. Businessmen would not long sur- 
vive if they sold their wares at 75 percent of cost—neither can the 
farmer. 

Unless it is halted, the flexible support program with its policy of 
deliberately lowering farm prices and income, will in time drive one- 
third of the Nation’s farmers off the land. What will happen to Main 
Street business, our schools, our churches, our democratic way of life? 

[ wish to say in closing that unless our present administration re- 
verses itself on farm polie: y and lives up to its pledges, we farmers 
have a job to do in 1956. 
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I have a few points that I would like to bring out. 

In the first place, we have the wrong man at the head of our De 
partment of Agriculture. 

The CHatrmMan. That is something that we cannot cure right now 
So let us not discuss it at all. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Komre.ien. I do not think that any farm program will succeed 
unless we have a man in charge of it that knows how to handle it. 

I believe that we should have a limit on CCC loans. They hav 
been too high. Too many of the big farmers have been getting too 
much money out of it. 

I believe in production payments as we have on wool, an increas: 
in ASC payments. I do not believe that they are high enough. 

And farm subsidies at farm level, and not at the processor level. 

I believe in the food stamp plan, to be reinstated for needy people: 
at least 90 percent in support on the products on the farm. And I also 
believe in the rent of surplus lands to the Government at reasonable 
prices, 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Komreiern. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Our next witness is Mr. McBeth. 


STATEMENT OF BRENT McBETH, LAKE WILSON, MINN. 


Mr. McBerir. My name is Brent McBeth, and my occupation is 
farming. These are my views in regard to our farm problem for 
coming farm program. 


I have here three goals. 

The first one is, I want to be a farmer, and that I am doing. The 
second one is, I want to keep this farm in high production, and that 
[am working on. The third one is that I would like to raise on this 
farm all I can, and sell it for 100 percent of parity, or more than 100 
percent of parity, not 60 percent of parity, 90 percent of parity, or an) 
figures less than 100 percent of parity. 

In being able to do this, I have two choices, a free market, which | 
will choose first. And in the free market, there are two places where 
our products would go, and that would be home consumption, and into 
the foreign markets. 

Now, I believe there can be a lot of work done in home consumption. 
I think that we fall very short there. We can increase this home con 
sumption by a very big sales promotion. I think most everyone will 
agree with me that anything that is highly advertised sells more 
readily. I think we could sell more farm products if we advertised 
them, and advertised their worth to all human beings. 

We could also use resarch for new uses for our farm products. Dr. 
George Washington Carver demonstrated very efficiently many new 
uses for the lowly peanut. We could do that, I think, through a farm 
agency or through our land-grant colleges, or perhaps with some 
Government aid in very much the same way. 

And, then, means of advertising. I thik we should use the news 
papers more than we do. We use them some. We should use the 
radio, and we should use TV. 

Then, in the foreign markets, I think we could increase our foreign 
markets by competition. And in competition, we should have quality 
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ind we should also have a competitive price for selling our products 
‘broad. There are ways, I suppose. I have a few listed here. 

One is barter. One is accepting foreign currency for our products, 

hich I understand we are doing somew hat now. 

a then send abroad salesmen from the United States Department 

Agriculture whose sole purpose is to sell our products abroad to 
foreign countries. I do not know if we have any now or not, but we 
shuld have, and if there are some, they certainly are not doing a very 
good job. I do not know what is holding them back. Perh: aps their 
tingers are tied. 

That is our first choice, or my first choice. 

The second choice, of course, which we fall back on at the present 
time is the Government market. And the present law is somewhere 
under 90 percent of parity support prices on basic commodities. This 
market is obtained by taxation, which takes away from us even part 
of what we receive, so if it is set at 90 or 100 percent, we still do not 
vet it, because it is taxed away from us through income taxes or per- 
haps some other means of tax: ition. 

Then, on the Government market, also that brings controlled pro- 
duction. This gives us less for sale, which also cuts our income. And 
this also leads to more and more restrictions, in which I, as a farmer, 
do not like. 

Thank you. [ Applause. | 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. McBeru. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Our next witness is Mr. Manzey. 


STATEMENT OF LEE MANZEY, SHERBURN, MINN. 


Mr. Manzey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee : First, 
I would like to give some of the reasons why I do not think high 
s appe prices can be made to work. 

There is a wide varience in the cost of production for producers 
in the same area as well as between producers in different parts of 
the country. For this part of the country, I would say the cost of 
prosuetion on corn could probably range from 60 cents to $1 per 
bushel. According to a story in the November Successful Farming 
magazine, with feed costs as they are today, the average cost of pro- 
duction for pork would be about $12.25 per hundredweight. This is 
probably the reason why our pork production continues to climb. 

The theory behind the enactment of 90 percent supports at the 
beginning of World War II was that they would encourage produc- 
tion. Never before, even in 1933-34, were support prices above 70 
percent parity, and much of the time were at about 50 percent parity. 
High supports during the war did the job they were supposed to do, 
and year after year we had increasing production. Is there any reason 
to believe that high supports will not continue to do the same thing? 
oe not. 

. We are now in a period of record national prosperity, with the 
exception of agriculture. Yet, in the last few years we have had a 
continual buildup of Government stocks exc ept dairy products which 
are not supported at 90-percent parity. I think food and fiber should 
be produced for consumption and not for storage, whether in Govern- 
ment or private hands. 
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1, There is always the danger that politic s will dictate operation of 
any such program. I think this is one of the great weaknesses of an 
farm program, no matter which party is administering it. It ma 
not have been done previously but surely the temptation is always 
present to reward the faithful at the expense of the opposition. 

Acreage controls cannot regulate the size of a crop. Besides the 
wise weather influences, other factors such as fertilizer and better 
crop practices tend to make for larger production on fewer acres. | 
this connection, a recent University “of Minnesota experiment might be 
of interest. On rundown farmland with maximum use of fertilizers 
and best farm practice, the corn yielded 123.2 bushels per acre, as 
against the check plot at 59.7 bushels per acre. If we should ever 
even 50 percent of our Corn Belt farms producing on this basis, a t 
billion-bushel crop will become commonplace. Another factor is that 
each farmer will naturally take out of production the poorer produc- 
ing land on his farm. Then, too, with voluntary controls, those who do 
not follow their allotment usually will go over it by a considerable 
amount so that the acreage cut turns out to be rather small. 

Now, I wish it were as easy to solve this problem as it is to find the 
flaws in past programs. However, first of all, I think we must have 
everyone producing a commodity in the program or it will fail. When 
we take only counties where a commodity is a major crop and control 
production there, we open up the other areas to increase production and 
many times we are beat before we start. If we want high support 
prices, we must have rigid controls. By high support prices, I mean 
anything over 50 percent of parity or 75 percent of market price. To 
do this, I would have a vote of all producers of a commodity offering 
these two choices: 

1. A support price of 50 percent of parity or 75 percent market 
price, whichever is higher, without any acreage controls. 

2. Ninety percent supports for the commodity with a production 
base assigned to each farm. Also, include an offer to rent unused 
acres from the farmer at prevailing community cash rent per acre. 

Each farm would be given its production i in terms of so many bushels 

r bales. Since no one can know how much his yield would be, his 
excess production, if any, would be delivered to the Government to be 
a into storage. ‘Then, some year when he is short in his production 
vecause of a poor crop year, let him withdraw from his previous 
surplus. With this alternative, everyone would be forced to comply 
with his production base. This would insure an even supply on the 
market from year to year according to needs previously determined 
by the Department of Agriculture. It would also stop the shifting 
of our sur plus from one crop to another because any crop with a high 
support price would have the production base assigned to each farm. 

[ believe that some such program with actual production base per 
farm is the only kind of high-support program that will work. By 
working, I mean that it will not be a continuous piling up of one crop 
or another. 

It is my opinion that the lower level of support is the only one that 
will operate in a free market. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Manzpy. Thank you. 

The Cratrman. Our next witness is Mr. Mertesdorf. 
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Mr. Oscar WrenpLAND?T. Mr. Chairman, my name is Oscar Wend- 
indt. 

The CuarrmMaAn. You are testifying for Mr. Mertesdorf? 

Mr. WenpbiLANDT. I am reading Mr. Mertesdorf’s paper. He asked 
ne to make it short. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR WENDLANDT, GARDEN CITY, MINN. 


Mr. Wenpuanpr. He operates 183 acres of land in Blue Earth 
County, in southern Minnesota, and his income for 1954 was $1,500 less 
than in 1953, and that was down to $2,000 from 1952. 

His operating costs for this year are $770 higher than a year ago. 

Mr. William Noy, of Vernon Center, and Mr. Mertesdorf have cir- 

culated 1,060 cards into 4 townships. The answers were forthright 
and right out in the open. There were 231 cards returned; 70 percent 
said that they favored 90 percent of parity support; 76 percent said 
that they thought that Mr. Benson was doing a poor job. This poll 
was taken early in the summer. The supposition is that if it were 
taken now, we would show still a higher percentage in favor of rigid 
supports. 

Mr. Mertesdorf believes that the family-sized farm cannot survive 
under a flexible support program, and the solution is to return to the 
90-percent-straight-support program. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you place the whole statement in the record, 
and we will see that it is printed that way, sir. 

Mr. Wenpianpr. I started in with the post card at the back end, 
so that I could cut this short. Mr. Mertesdorf said not to make this 
statement too long, but I want to get in something about the ASC 
program. We believe that a return to the old committee system of 
running the county committee would give the farmer a little more 
self-reliance. He would have a little more control over his local 
program, townshipwise and countywise. 

I would like to request permission from Senator Humphrey to be 
able to give him, or to send him, a copy about this thick [indicating] 
of how the township elections were supposed to be run. 

The Cuarrman. I indicated a while ago that Senator Humphrey has 
been designated to go into that. 

Mr. Wenptanpt. I asked him permission to send it to him. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Iam sure he will be glad to receive it. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Mundt, by the way, is on that sub- 
committee, too. I will be delighted to receive it. 

The CHarrman, All right, sir. 

Mr. Wenp.anpr. Gentlemen, we believe that the farming occupa- 
tion is one of the noblest occupations there is, because it sustains life. 
Whatever any of these gentlemen ask in the way of support or assist- 
ance, they ask it with no feeling of inferiority, or anything like that. 
Thank you very much. I will put the papers in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Clem Mertesdorf is as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED BY CLEM MERTESDORF, VERNON CENTER, MINN. 


My name is Clem Mertesdorf. I live in Blue Earth County in southern Min- 
nesota. I own 183 acres of land. 

This year I had 76 acres of corn, 20 acres of oats, 40 acres of soybeans, 10 
acres of peas, 35 acres of pasture and hay land. 

I am feeding 300 hogs, 100 beef cattle, and 500 laying hens. 
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My net income for the year 1954 was down by $1,500 from that of 1953 
down by $2,000 from 1952. 

My farm operating costs are about 7 percent higher than a year ago. 

With prices going down and costs staying up, my net income has been dropping 
even though I have been marketing more crops and livestock products. 

From what I can see in my community, farmers have been losing ground 
financially in the past 2 years. In my opinion the Benson program is hurting 
more than it is helping. 

There is no future for family-type farmers under the flexible-suppor 
program. 

I think, we must go back to a 90-percent rigid support program, use marketing 
quotas when necessary to control surpluses but use them on a bushel rather than 
on an acre basis and graduate them so that the smallest producers are not hurt 
I think that on the perishable foods, we need to go over to a production-paymen! 
system of support. 

When I talk of the drop in income in my area, I want to make it clear that | 
live in one of the best farming areas to be found anywhere. Land in my are: 
sells between $300 and $400 an acre and the farmers are topnotch efficient 
farmers. 

These farmers are losing money in spite of their efficiency. 

Last summer William Noy and myself made up a postal-card questionnaire 
which we circulated by mail in four townships. As you can see, the questions 
were simple and straightforward. There was no attempt to influence the result 
one way or the other. The cards went to every boxholder on the rural routes 
The return cards bore a post office box number as the return address so that 
the identity, of the persons taking the poll would not influence anyone’s partici 
pation init. Wedid not ask anyone to sign the cards. 

We sent the cards out into Vernon Center, Garden City, Lake Crystal, and 
Amboy Townships. 

As a matter of background I should explain to you that these communities are 
heavily Republican. n 1952, these communities voted by margins of 3 to 1 for 
Republican candidates for President, United States Senator, and Governor. 

Up to just 2 or 3 years ago, Blue Earth County also had the reputation ot 
being one of the top Farm Bureau counties in the State. 

In the poll, we asked the farmers whether they favored flexible supports or 
favored 90-percent supports and whether or not they thought Secretary Benson 
was doing a good job. 

Here are the results of the poll: 

From the 1,060 cards sent out, we had 231 returns. Of these 231 returns, 79 
percent said they favored 90-percent supports and 76 percent said they thought 
Benson was doing a poor job. 

This poll was taken early in the summer. I suppose that with what has 
happened to hog and soybean prices and with no improvement in the dairy 
prices, the number of farmers favoring 90-percent supports would be higher today 
than at the time the poll was taken. 


The CuarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Harold Mickelson. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD MICKELSON, CURRIE, MINN. 


Mr. Micxeison. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Harold Mickelson ; I have a partnership type farming arrange- 
ment located in Murray County. 

As a farmer, a favored position in the national economy at the 
expense of any other part of that economy is not what is expected, 
neither are we willing to accept, as farmers and citizens, the pro- 
position that we should receive less for our labor and investment 
than any others. 

What we seek is an equality of opportunity to earn and receive 
an equitable share of the national income. 

If the farm economy was placed on a par with industry, if farmers 
rec eived for their 10 billion hours of family labor the average manu- 
facturing wage of $1.89 per hour received by production employees, 
farm income on a wage basis alone would be about $18.9 billion. 
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fo put agriculture fully on an economic par with industry would 
require an additional $6 billion a year return on farmers capital 
nvestment of $120 billions, or a total of almost $25 billion a year in 
et farm income. This would be about two and a half times what 
t actually is today. 

While every other segment of our economy has been booming, farm 

come has hit the skids. While spokesmen for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor have been urging higher incomes and wages, 
spokesmen for our Department have accused us of living in a dream 
world and called for lower prices and lower income for American 
family farmers. We do not believe that under the American system 

t is proper for one segment of our economy to profiteer at the direct 
expense of the other, nor do we believe that our Department of Agri- 
culture was established to foster and encourage such an imbalance of 
necome for farmers. 

We do not want to pull the rest of the economy down to our level, 
though that would improve our relative position by reducing our 
costs of production. We seek the elevation of our economy to the 
national level for the good not only of the farmers but all our peoples. 

The family farmers do not want to see stores on Main Street in 
our towns and villages closed. We need their products as much as 
they need our business. 

Records show in hog-market prices alone, what this general decline 
n farm prices has meant to the family farmers alone. Last year 
106,890 pigs and hogs were sold off our farms in Murray County, 
at the market price of $14 per hundredweight; however, the price is 
less today. This number of 200-pound hogs would bring about $3 
million today. Last year they actually brought $4,479,474, or about 
+114 million more than today. At the $24 price just 2 years ago these 
same hogs would have brought well over $5 million. In hog prices 
alone, we have had our income reduced by $2 million in 2 years, and 
the end is not yet in sight. 

Using the 1953 production records in Murray County, in estimating 
the loss to farmers for 1955, under the support rates in effect for 1955: 
Butterfat, 75 percent of parity ; wheat, 8214 percent; corn, 87 percent; 
oats, 70 percent; soybeans, 70 percent, and flax, 65 percent, Murray 
County farmers stand to lose $1,581,830. 

Adding the figures of $114 million loss in hogs and $1,581,830 in 
the other commodities, the shocking sum of $3,081,830 results. Think 
what this will mean to the family farmers and Main Street business- 
men in Murray County alike. 

To reverse this trend in farm income and prevent the collapse of our 
farm economy with resulting damage to the national economy, we urge 
the immediate reenactment of the 90 percent of parity on a rigid price- 
support program. 

Recognizing that price supports alone will not solve our problems, 
we urge upon the Congress the development of appropriate new legis- 
lation designed to bring a better balance between supply and demand 
in the market of commodities we produce, to the end that farmers shall 
receive for their labor and investment full parity for their production. 

We are asking for nothing more, and we are unwilling to settle for 
iny less, than equality of treatment at the hands of our Government, 
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and an equal opportunity to share in the proceeds of our national 
economic system. We believe this is in the best interest not only of 
American family farmers but of the entire Nation. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Micxetson. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mitchell, would you come forward. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK L. MITCHELL, CANBY, MINN. 


Mr. Mrrcenett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Frank Mitchell from Canby, Minn. We operate a farm, a family-type 
farm, of 348 acres, producing corn, alfalfa, soybeans, wheat, flax, and 
oats, for feed or seed, most of which is grown from certified seed stocks 
and then some of it is sold to other growers for further reproduction o1 
increase. 

We also raise about 200 hogs a year, keep a flock of 50 ewes, keep a 
small cowherd, and occasionally buy and feed out an additional 20 
head of cattle. All this is accomplished by family labor, including 
father, son, mother, and daughter. 

We are all interested in the future of agriculture, for that has been 
our source of income since we started farming on our own 30 years ago. 

It is a generally recognized fact that production of farm commodi- 
ties, times price, minus expenses, leaves the farmer his net income. 
Decreased farm expenses are just as important to farmers as increased 
gross income in determining net farm income. 

The rigid 90 percent support program designed as an emergency war 
measure to increase production did the trick, but it was extended by 
Congress and has built up unneeded price-depressing surpluses. Now, 
these same surpluses are preventing farmers from getting a better price 
for this year’s crop. These sur pluses act as a constant threat to norma! 
markets for these products. 

Under this program, net farm income has steadily gone down since 
1951. Gross farm income in 1947 was $34 billion with a realized net 
of $16.8 billion. Gross farm income in 1954 was $34 billion, but in- 
creased farm expenses left farmers 25 percent less, or a net of $12.5 
billion. Farmers’ net income in 1950 was $12.3 billion, or a little less 
than in 1954. 

Increased wages for labor passed on to farmers in the things they 
buy, combined with increased taxes, Federal, State, and local, have 
added materially to the farmer’s expense column. There are more 
Federal employees in this country than there are farmers: Thirty-five 
percent of the national income in this country goes for Federal ex- 
penses and it is increasing at the rate of 1 to 1% percent per year. 

We hear a lot about the price of hogs today. A year ago it was 
pullet eggs. If the Government had stepped in and bought eggs a 
year ago, producers would have overdone it again this year. We saw 
the same thing in beef in 1951 and in dairy in 1954 and 1955. A vig- 
orous selling campaign was very helpful in both the beef and dairy 
situations. 

The Carman. Justa moment. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. MrTCHEL Lt. During the past year, dairy products staged 
healthy 2 percent recovery. This further proves the statement that 
the Government can never do for farmers what they can do for them- 
selves. 

It is my opinion that if the Government steps in now and buys pork, 
we will find that there will be little or no reduction in pork production 

the year ahead. We produce considerable pork in a year’s time. . 
year ago I sold top hogs in South St. Paul on October 14 for $18.2 
On October 17, just past, top hogs sold for $15.25 or $3 per Seeulned. 
weight less. Allowing $1 for selling expense, this would leave $14.25 
net.’ With corn at $1 per bushel, the corn- -hog ratio would be 14.2, and 
is more favorable than in 1951 and 1952. Most hog producers realize 
that 14.2 is a favorable corn-hog ratio, and the cost of the feed has a 
direct bearing on the net income from the enterprise. 

With corn at $1 per bushel, the corn farmer will not realize quite as 
high a return 

The CuarrMan. Just a moment, sir. How much more have you? 
Will you please pelinaie your oral testimony to a way to cure this 
trouble. We know the problem. What we want is some evidence to 
show how we can cure it. 

Now, if you have that, if you have anything new, please let us 
have it. 

[ ask that of each witness because we want to hear all of you. 

This committee wants to hear all of you, but you do not seem to want 
to cooperate with the chairman here. We want to hear everybody, and 
I have asked you this morning, this afternoon, to read over your 
statements and if there is anything new in it let us have only that 
orally. 

Your whole statement will go into the record. There is no need for 
us to have a repetition from.every witness that he wants 90 percent, 
and he wants a hundred percent. Al of us know just about what you 
want. What we would like to have is ideas to indicate a solution to 
the problem. We know what the problem is, and we would like to 
have your cooperation in that respect. 

We scheduled these hearings 2 month ago, and the schedule indicates 
that at 4 o'clock this afternoon we leave for Des Moines; we have to fly 
there, and be ready to start hearings there tomorrow morning at 9 
o'clock. Please limit yourselves to about 1 minute each to present 
your statements. It will have to be done if all the statements are to 
be received. 

So I will ask you to try to cooperate. 

( Applause. ) 

Senator Ture. You know, this is our delegation of folks wno are 
presenting their views, and you can imagine my embarrassment, and 
I know the same embarrassment is with Senator Humphrey, if we 

cannot reach all that the committee has put on the list—and they have 
erie to be just and fair by placing it alphabetically—if we do not 
reach you, it is all because we just did not have enough minutes. 

So if you can just take your thoughts out clearly, your full statement 
will be filed. Then you will state specifically what you think the other 
man has failed to state to this committee that might be important. 
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The CHamman. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Mircne.y. Thank you, sir. 

There are many things that can be done to help remedy the situ 
tion we arein. We should produce what our customers want—— 

(There were cries of “boo” from the audience. ) 

Senator Humpnrey. Let us give this man a chance to testify. 

The Cuarrman. Let this man testify. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mrrcuevt. We should carry on an aggressive selling campaign, 
especially whenever a commodity 1s in distress. 

We need to build a program for peace in agriculture. 

We need to build a program where we can store fertility in the so) 
for future years. 

We must develop new markets with two-way trade. 

The provision reserving transportation of 50 percent of the con 
modities moving under P ublic Law 480 to the United States maritime 
feet should be repealed immediately. 

Government expenses should be cut. 

Funds spent for agricultural research have a far-reaching effect in 
promoting opportunity in agriculture. 

Feed wheat for livestock commands the same loan as food wheat fo: 
human consumption, but it is worth about $1 per bushel less on the 
market. This grave error should be corrected immediately. 

We must work for a free enterprise system. We must allow the lav 
of supply and demand to work if we are to have a stable, free, and 
prosperous agriculture. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gerhard Mitteness. Proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF GERHARD MITTENESS, BENSON, MINN. 


Mr. Mirreness. I am Gerhard Mitteness from Swift County, Ben- 
son, Minn. I think that probably I am the first turkey producer you 
have had here since you started this morning. 

I own and operate together with my father and brother a 240-acre 
farm in Swift County. We keep a breeding herd of 60 polled Here- 
ford cows, raised around 75 to 150 hogs. Besides this we raise 12,000 
turkeys and keep a flock of 1,000 turkey breeder hens. 

Our biggest source of income is turkeys, with beef cattle and hogs 
in that order. Hogs are something that have drawn a lot of criticism 
and a lot of recommendations and remedies today. 

I think maybe in the turkey business we have a parallel. Last 
year we sold Bronze toms for 2414 cents a pound, and you bought 
them in the retail stores for 39 cents. 

The man who produced those produced them at a loss. 

I sold turkeys that were going to be loaded a week from Thursday 
at 3114 cents, and they are going to make me some money. Why! 
Because we have a 4 percent decrease in numbers raised. 

Turkey prices are relatively good, yet we have a large overall sup- 
ply of meat to compete with. 

The only thing wrong with the hog business is too many hogs, and 
a low price is the best tool yet devised to cut hog limits 
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Things that I think we need in a farm program are, we can use 
Government help to increase demand. We have lost a big share of our 
foreign market, and we need it back. We need to export parts of 

vhat are produced. 

I think that we have made some progress through the application 

* Public Law 480 and so on, but there must be a potential foreign 
naa to be developed, and I am sure we have men smart enough 
n this country to figure out ways of selling agricultural products 
overseas. 

Farmers themselves could sell a lot of food through advertising and 
other promotional methods. We have seen it done through the “Eat 
more turkey” campaign, the ADA and other groups promoting milk 
products, and I am sure that we can go a lot further in that direction. 

Any farm program set up must take into consideration the chang- 
ing pattern of agriculture today. 

Farms are tending to get larger and more specialized rather than 
raising a little of everything. 

If we are to have high supports with the resulting rigid controls, 
farms will have acreage allotments, marketing quotas, and so forth, 
based on a past history of each farm, thereby preventing shifting of 
crops and livestock to changing conditions. 

If we are to have supports at a profitable level to the producer of 
all commodities, then we must be prepared to accept the controls that 
must come with it. 

We have heard many proposals today to limit payments to any one 
individual on a gross income basis of from $15,000 to $25,000. That 
interests me. Iam a turkey producer and I am past that figure in 
gross sales now, and as turkeys go that is not a big flock. 1 am 31 
years old, and have been farming since about 1946. I have passed 
the $25,000; that is not a great amount of turkeys, 3,500 bronze. 

What about the cattle feeder ? They are dependent on a high gross, 
big turnover, and small margins. Are we going to ve produc ers 
of such: commodities into the small inefficient units ? 1 do not think 
we, as farmers, ought to depend entirely on Uncle Sam for’ our-lve- 
hhood. I know, I, for one, will take my chances on a relatively free 
market rather than become a ward of the United States Government. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ness. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD NESS, WORTHINGTON, MINN. 


Mr. Ness. Mr. Chairman, I have one page, and I will give you half 
of it. 

The CHarrMan. Fine. 

Mr. Ness. My name is Richard Ness. I am a farmer from Nobles 
County, and am president of the Nobles County Farmers Union, 
which has a membership of 1,150 farmers. I rent and operate a farm 
in this county and am engaged primarily in grain farming and some 
livestock feeding. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present my views to this com- 
mittee. I know that you are aware of the economic slump in which 
most farmers find themselves today, and I will not take your time in 
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repetition. However, I would like to discuss with you the dollars- 
and-cents effect of present farm programs on the farmers of this 
en, 

Under the flexible support program which took effect in 1955, the 
losses in 1955 income to the farmers of this county—based on 192 4 
production figures—will be as follows: 

Bip. eee Soy ; s i $217, 360 
Wet. oe ae 2: ax 92, 400 
Ss oe So ore nceicnaaiete 456, 5 —— 

Ne A 3s se 5 eer 457, § 520 ‘ots identi apie lactacig cee A 435, 752 
TONG ctr ive aide 5, 100 


Oct. 24, 1954 | Oct. 24,1955 | Differenc: 


Oats $0. 69 $0. 58 
Corn ; : 1. 35 | 1.08 
Soybeans - - 2. 42 1. 97 | 
Flax. | 3. 07 2. 82 | 


Hogs 18. 75 13. 25 | 
; , | | 

These are considerable losses, but please note that they include only 
butterfat and grains. Add to this the losses to be sustained by 
livestock producers and you have a much higher drop in farm income 
for this county. 

These figures on the actually lowering of farmer income in a time 
of generally increasing income for the rest of our economy points 
out the need for a reappraisal of our farm programs. It should be 
evident by now that a continuation of present policies will lead only 
to economic disaster for farmers. I would like to suggest to you some 
possible changes in the farm program that will help avert such a 
disaster. 

First, on the basis of the record, it has been amply proved that 
lowering prices, rather than causing a cut in production, actually 
results in inereased production. It should be obvious that the only 
way to cut production is to actually get the acres out of production 
It seems to me that proposals for a national conservation acreage re- 
serve provides a method for doing just that in an effective way. We 
will be actually lowering our production and at the same time building 
cur soil reserves for a time in the future when they will be needed 
badly. 

Second, we feel that parity prices should be set at a minimum of 
90 percent. Full parity by definition would put the farmers on a 
competitive basis in our economy, and certainly 90 percent is not 
unreasonable. 

Third, we feel that our present surpluses should be utilized. We 
feel that the real problem is not surpluses but one of effective demand 
and efficient distribution. Marketing research and research into 
developing new and more efficient uses for farm commodities should 
be expanded to enable this country to use its abundant production to 
strengthen ourselves both at home and abroad. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. [Applause. ] 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Olson? Mr. Bergland? 
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STATEMENT OF BOB BERGLAND, ROSEAU, MINN. 


Mr. Berewanp. I have a prepared text, but in order to expedite 
ihe time I will file that with the clerk and speak extemporaneously. 
My name is Bob Bergland. Alvin Olson asked me to represent 

Mi. 

| operate a 600-acre grain and clover seed producing farm in the 
valley of the Roseau River. 

his river isa emery of the Great Red River of the North. 

We are primarily a feed-producing area, and I might, add just 

iat we think the consequences will be of the lowering or the main- 
tenance of the lowered price supports under feed grains. 

In my area the wheat acreage that has been diverted from or 
trough the wheat acreage allotment has gone into the production 
of barley, flax, and oats. 

The flexible price supports have not stopped this trend, but have 
rather accelerated it. 

We have our fixed costs to meet, and the flexible price supports have 
done nothing whatsoever to stop this trend into these crops. 

In our area the flexible price supports do not work, and that is a 
fact. 

| think the only solution to feed grower in the Red River Valley, 
and I believe there are many of them that think like I do, is to set up a 
system of acreage allotments together with a bushel allotment through 
a system of marketing cards, Mr. Young, together with a soil fertility 
bank, 

I believe that is the only solution to the feed grower in the northern 
end of this State, 

I have just.a brief here to submit to you. . The University of Minne- 
sota surveyed 26 farms in the Red River Valley averaging 550 acres 
apiece. These farms were not marginal farms, but were among the 
best. 

The cost of producing a bushel of wheat in 1952 was $1.19. The 
support rate in 1956 will be $1.82, leaving us a net of 63 cents on a 
limited production ; and, of course, it goes on down the line on barley, 
where we have a net of 14, and on oats we are taking a loss of 20 cents 
a bushel. That is comparing 1952 costs and, of course, today we have 
even higher costs, and that the net would be either reduced or elimi- 
nated entirely. 

And these flex prices, coupled with an oldtime production record, 
are just raising Cain with the feed grower in our end. of the State. 

You might add that we have had many testimonies here today, and 
many of them say that everything’ is well with the farmer. 

The majority of those men that have told you se are established 
farmers, they are solvent; they have been in the business for a long 
time, and they have been in it in periods when there has been pros- 
perity. 

Now, I started farming in 1950. I bought 280 acres of land on a 
contract for deed, and I do not need to tell you gentlemen if this price 
is going to—if this squeeze is going to continue, am going to be broke, 
and the man that has been in this business that is solvent, that has 

64440-—56—pt. 2-19 
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machinery, has his farm paid for, can weather this thing, and he is 
going to take my place. 

Production will not be stopped, and I might add that I have— 
borrowed money at the rate of 4 percent interest to buy this land, and 
I am paying 8 percent interest on it, all my short-term credit at the 
banks. 

I am fortunate to get it. There are many of them that cannot. 

I talked to the banker before I left, and he told me last spring they 
had $2 million short-term credit in that bank, a million of which will 
have to be carried over. 

Senator THyr. May I ask just one question ? 

Mr. BereGuann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tyr. Have you made application to the Farmers’ Home 
Administration ¢ 

Mr. Brereianp. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Ture. What happened ¢ 

Mr. Brereianp. I am not a veteran. 

Senator Tyr. You are not a veteran { 

Mr. Breretann. No, sir. 

Senator Turk. You were not able to get a loan through those agen- 
cles ¢ 

Mr. Bereianp. Yes, sir. 

Senator THyre. And you are paying 8 percent, you say ? 

Mr. BerGuand. 8 percent, Citizens Bank of Roseau. 

Senator Tuy®. On a callable loan ? 

Mr. Beretanp. Yes, sir; secured. And that is the position of the 
insolvent young farmer. 

Senator Ture. The security, you say, is a chattel? 

Mr. Brereianp. Yes, sir; a chattel. 

Senator Taye. You have a chattel mortgage, and they are charg- 
ing you 8 percent on that note? 

Mr. BrerGuanp. Yes, sir. 

So it might be that this will have some reflection—I cannot point 
out too strongly that it is the young farmer that is just getting 
established who is caught in this squeeze, and if something is not 
done I am going to be out of business, and it will not take 2 years to 
do it. 

Senator Tuyr. Can I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you tried, through your production credit 
association to obtain a loan? 

Mr. Brerenanp. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Ture. What happened? 

Mr. Bercranp. We are in an area—TI have a grain farm, and pro- 
ducing flaxseed and clover, together with feed grains, and our PCA 
is set up to borrow money to those who are in the livestock enter- 
prises; I am not eligible. 

Senator Tyg. In other words, you have a contract on the pur- 
chase of the land? 

Mr. Brererann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And then you are operating with a chattel mort- 
gage on your personal property ? 

Mr. Brereuanp. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ture. What is your indebtedness, if that is not an em- 
barrassing question? If it is an embarrassing question do not answer 
it. 
Mr. Beretanp. No, sir. I paid $20,000 for the land in 1950. I have 
paid on that land $8,000, reduced the principal by $8,000; and I 
have short-term credit—I have short-term chattel notes on machinery 
and on all these things that add to the fixed costs, totaling about 
$9,000. 

Senator Ture. It is all farm machinery that you have the chattel 
on? It is not on livestock? 

Mr. Bercuanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Turg. Thank you. 

Mr. Beretanp. I just would like to point out to you gentlemen 
the squeeze we are in, and many have said that possibly cheap feed 
is the alternative to the livestock situation. 

Now, we are in an area where livestock production is not feasible. 
We have long winters, and we have flatland; it is not easy to drain 
the barnyards, and what have you, but should this cheap feed price 
continue—I put my barley into the loan at the rate of 77 cents a 
bushel—the market price is even less—and should this situation 
continue, [ am going into hogs, and Senator Young knows what we 
can do in the barley growing areas in the hog business. So with 
that, gentlemen, I would like to conclude my remarks. [Applause.] 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, sir. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Bergland follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED BY Bos BERGLAND, ROSEAU, MINN. 


I am Bob Bergland. I operate a 600-acre grain and cloverseed producing 
farm in the valley of the Roseau River. 

The first point I wish to convey is not merely an idle desire—but rather, a 
vitally necessary factor in the solvency of the family-type farmer, and it is this. 
We need 100 percent of parity support price, under the bulk of farm income if we 
are going to remain working our farms with any degree of efficiency and comfort 
to the farm family. We do not agree with those who insist that 100 percent of 
parity supports are too high. I think supports are not high until they are over 
100 percent of parity, nor are they rigid as they are geared to the farmers’ cost of 
living and production. 

I feel that if a storable commodities loan program is to be effective and work- 
able, more farm crops must receive consideration as a basic crop. As the loan 
program now stands, acreage diverted from wheat in our area, goes into the 
production of barley, flax, and oats to name a few, adding to the oversupply 
already existing in these commodities—and the flexible support price does not 
stop this trend, but rather accelerates it. 

Let me cite a few figures to illustrate my point. From the 1952 level 
of support and production, oats support is down to 70 percent of parity with pro- 
duction up 28 percent in 1955. Barley is down to 70 percent with production up 
70 percent. Flax lowered to 65 percent of parity, with production up 388 percent. 
These prices are computed on the new parity formula, which certainly does not 
favor the grower in the price relationship. It is self-evident that here is proof 
that the flexible price supports do not work in my type of farming. 

In 1951 the University of Minnesota and the United States Department of 
Agriculture cooperating, conducted a survey of 26 farms in the Red River Valley 
of Minnesota, which is in my area. These farms averaged 550 acres in size 
and are among the best farms in this fertile valley. The survey was conducted 
to determine the cost of production of commodities raised on these better farms. 
Let me add this, 1951 was one of the better years, costs were not as high as 
now and weather conditions were favorable, producing an above average crop 
thus tending to minimize the cost per unit. 
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It cost $1.19 to produce a bushel of wheat, The announced support rate on 
wheat will be $1.82 to the grower in 1956, leaving a net of 63 cents on a 
limited production. Average cost of oats was 72 cents per bushel with 1955 sup 
port rate on oats at 52 cents, leaving a loss to the grower of 20 cents. Barles 
averaged 78 cents, with the 1955 support rate at 92 cents, leaving a net of 14 
cents, Flax cost $2.47 with the rate at $2.92, leaving a net to the grower of 45 
cents per bushel. If such a crop-cost survey were conducted in 1955, costs 
would have been even higher; hence, nets would have reduced or, save wheat, 
eliminated entirely. Let me emphasize that these costs are fixed, and if the 
farmer is to derive a living wage from the farm, supports must be at a level 
he can profit by the enterprise, providing he has the ability and efficiency to 
produce a crop. Cost of family living was not computed into these costs of 
production. It is plain to see why these flexed prices coupled to a near alltime 
production record to drive the cash markets down, are sending the farmers 
and small-business men in our one-time prosperous communities to the north, 
economic ruin. 

If a conservation acreage reserve system could be instituted to pay rent to 
the farmer, in proportion to the productivity of the land, for retiring unneeded 
acreage and holding them in a soil-fertility bank, we think the pressure against 
production controls will be lessened. Under such a program we favor a limit 
of $2,500 to any individual farm enterprise. Let me emphasize, that a soil-fer 
tility bank alone is not enough. We need a full parity-support program to pro 
vide stability to the markets. 

I realize that unless a controls program is available to regulate production if 
necessary, a price-support program may be bankrupted by even a slight over 
abundance. Let me assure you that the vast majority of working farmers in my) 
area would positively accept production controls on storables, in return for a 
sound, flexible, price-support program. I do think that acreage allotments as 
a method of control, has some shortcoming and that a bushel or unit allotment 
could be more easily enforced and simpler to comply with. I urge that a study 
be launched to determine the merits of a bushel-allotment program through a 
system of marketing cards. 

Under the controls program now existing, the smaller farmer is most certain- 
ly penalized, as he is expected to cut his production in the same proportion as 
the bigger operation, and this may cut his income to the point where he cannot 
earn a living from that farm. Inasmuch as the smaller producer contributes 
little to the surplus problem, I feel that no farm grossing below $5,000 annually 
should be asked to assume production cuts. As any price-support program 
is primarily intended to aid the family-type farmers, I think a limit on price 
supports available to any one farmer should be $25,000 annually, and that anv 
portion of farm production exceeding that figure should not be supported. This 
alone, could reduce substantially, the cost of the price-support program, and 
still aid those for whom it was intended. 

I wholeheartedly endorse a graduated production control program, with the 
larger producer receiving a higher percentage of cut than the smaller, thereby 
creating a situation that may tend to halt the stampede toward farm consolida- 
tion and the elimination of the family farmer. 

I am opposed to the modernized parity formula, as it tends to accelerate a 
trend in farm price declines. I favor a parity formula based on the farmers 
cost of living and production, that retains the stability of the old formula. 

Realizing that unless a support program is uniform to all phases of farming, 
an imbalance of production may be brought about—I favor the compensatory 
payment system of production payments directly to the producer as the method 
of support under perishable commodities. The method of buying processed food 
products may do little else than provide a market for the processor and cer- 
tainly has proven to be an expensive and cumbersome program. I certainly 
endorse the food stamp plan for distributing foods to underprivileged persons 
in this country, and of course, the school-lunch program should be expanded as 
a growing market for perishables. 

In conclusion, I condemn this administration for alllowing the import quotas 
on Canadian feed grains to expire. I certainly favor the exclusion of imports 
in periods when our own commodities fall below a parity price. 


The Carman. Mr. Robert Olson, and then Mr. Petersen, Loren 
Petersen. Will he step forward? 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. OLSON, WASECA, MINN. 


Mr. Outson. Mr. Chairman and Senators, this can be very short and 
sweet so that the rest of the gentlemen can testify. 

There is a little history connected with this seven-line statement 
that I wish to read. 

Twenty-eight farmers gathered at the Nicollet Hotel December 
2), and set up committees to investigate what could be done to help 
ourselves regarding this farm situation. 

January 23, when we reconvened, there were 178 farmers, Farm 
Bureau and Farm Union members, Republicans and Democrats, if 
you please, that gathered there from 49 counties in our State, and 
we discussed and discussed and rediscussed the farm issue. 

We were divided into committees, and we came up with this rec- 
ommendation which I would like to read into the record. 

We recommend price supports at full parity, not the Kasson parity, 
of both basic and perishable products, with proper and oauituble con- 
trols on production, and with special emphasis on the welfare of the 
family-sized farms. 

We also support Senator Humphrey’s Senate bill 1396, and Senate 
lill 1996, and I would like to just say a few words as a farmer. 

My name is Robert Olson from Waseca County, farming 306 acres, 
sort of a partnership venture, my wife and I and the First National 
Bank. 

[ am not going to bother you with details of the hog prices because 
the banker is going to Rochester for a clinical test for his ulcers. 

I want to say this as far as farm production is concerned: I look 
to the future as a bright future where I can keep producing, be- 
cause I look upon our production as a blessing from our God and not 
as a burdensome surplus. 

We can use that in many ways; we can control production by a land 
bank, by soil conservation, by wildlife conservation, reforestation, 
there are millions of ways in which we can help build our country 
stronger and better, and yet not deny the people the food which they 
need. 

We can use slum clearance, benefit people, curb juvenile delin- 
quency, have adequate care for our aged, the widows, and orphans. 
We could go on and on with it, Senator, but, as I say, time is limited. 

I filed a statement with this person here, and I wish to say that I am 
a farmer that has confidence in America. 

I have five sons and a daughter, and I look forward to them being 
on the soil, provided we have a farm program that we want, which will 
be workable. 

[ thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Loren Petersen. Then Harry Peterson. 


STATEMENT OF LOREN G. PETERSEN, WORTHINGTON, MINN. 


Mr. Perersen. Thank you. I have justa few things to say. I say 
that every other business in this Nation has some way of controlling 
their production, and we have got to do the same thing in agriculture, 
bring our prices up. 

We have got to have something the people want. We cannot have 
a lot of things that raise something they do not want; and then there 
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is one further thing I would like to say, and that is about these big 
operators that are coming in. 

Now, I think that in Washington they are going to have to make 
the decision, do we want the small family farm to continue. Once 
upon a time this happened in America before when we had to make 
that decision. That was, was this land to be parceled out as planta- 
tions or in 160-acre units after the Louisiana Purchase; and they made 
the decision on the family-sized farm, 160 acres. That is the way 
they parceled it out. 

Now, we have got to decide whether we want to keep that. It is 
different in the different areas. I mean, there is class 1, there is class 
2.3,4,5 land. We have got to make that distinction in the West and 
East and Middle West. 

But there is land gluttony, and we have got to devise a means of cur- 
bing land gluttony. 

Gluttony, they say, is a sin, and we can curb it by taxation if we 
want to. Tax it after he owns so much land, and then the taxes go 
up so it is prohibitive for him to own that land; and let your small 
farm have taxes, you migh say, a lower rate. 

We do not have to make it so that it is a very small landownership ; 
we can make it so that he can easily have a good living on a retirement 
land, but TI think we have got to stop the land glutton in America be- 
cause it has happened in every capitalistic country in the world. 

We saw it in Japan, in China, in Germany, where we had this 
feudal system. 

I do not think it is too much to say that it can happen here if we 
do not recognize it now. [ Applause. | 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harry Peterson. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY PETERSON, MADISON, MINN. 


Mr. Pererson. I am going to cut this short also. There are a lot 
of fellows who want to testify. 

I am Harry Peterson. I would like to put this in for the supple- 
ment to my remarks. 

I was really interested in the young fellow that lived in the Red 
River Valley that talked about the young farmer, and I think that 
you Senators and all of us should be greatly concerned about the 
young man just starting out. 

Certainly in his testimony, it makes us feel then that we have got 
to do something about this young farmer. He was unable to get, 
the way I understand it, Farmers’ Home Administration loans, and 
things like that. 

I was wondering, too, that certainly there should be something addi- 
tional to be done for that kind of and type of young farmer. 

I do feel this way: that certainly our flexible price supports have 
not worked as they say they should. The theory behind it, certainly 
has not proved that they are going to work that way, and I am for 
the rigid 90 percent supports, and I would like to see something done 
about our perishables. 

Our perishables here in the State of Minnesota probably make up 
about 70 percent of the net income of the farmers. I think something 
should be done for the farmer who raises hogs and cattle and things 
like that. 
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True, there is the 75 percent of supports on butterfat, but through 
the testimony of some of these people today, no doubt from the testi- 


mony that. was given in St. Paul yesterday, I do not think it is doing 


the job. 
I think there can be something probably done as far as produc- 


tion payments and things like that go. 

That is all. I want to thank you for permitting me to make my 
presentation, and I present this statement. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Harry Peterson follows :) 


First of all I should like to commend the Senate Agriculture Committee for 
giving the farmers of Minnesota the opportunity of expressing their opinions 
in what they want as a farm program. This hearing here today and other 
hearings scheduled to be held over the country proves that the Senate of the 
United States is vitally interested in obtaining firsthand information from actual 
farmers. 

I own and operate a 310-acre diversified farm in Lac qui Parle County. Thirty 
head of beef cattle are fed for the market each year and from 150 to 175 head 
of hogs are fed and marketed. Production of poultry, eggs, and dairying are 
also carried on. Field crops raised are corn, oats, flax, soybeans, and alfalfa. 
The major portion of feed grains are fed to livestock, and the remainder is 
marketed as a cash crop; also flax and soybeans. This will give the committee 
an idea of the operations of the average farmer in this part of Minnesota. 

From personal experience, the diversified farmer is caught in the vise of the 
cost-price squeeze. Our operating expenses are at an alltime high, especially ma- 
chinery, tractors, building costs, taxes, interest on loans, and other supplies and 
equipment that are a necessity for the operation of an efficient farming enterprise. 
These are fixed costs and no farmer can escape them. 

In my dairy operation I am experiencing difficulty in making a profit above 
expenses at selling butterfat at the 75 percent of parity level. I feel that a com- 
pensatory payment system should be tried, similar to one which was in effect 
during the latter part of World War II. The dairy farmer should be entitled 
to not less than 90 percent of parity. 

Raising hogs for the market is.the major operation on my farm. Two years 
go, in 1958, I marketed 200-pound hogs at $22.50 per hundred, or $45 per hog. 
(n 1954, last fall, 200-pound hogs were sold for $18.50 per hundred, or $37 per hog. 
This fall, in 1955, 200-pound hogs were sold for $14.50 per hundred, or $29 per 
hog. This fall I am getting $1,600 less for 100 hogs of the same weight than 
was received in 1953, or 2 years ago; my income from 100 hogs sold this fall is 
$800 less than in 1954. 

Multiply this by the thousands of hog farmers and you will see the trrific loss 
in income. The farmer is not the only one affected, but also our Main Street 
jusinessman and the rest of our Nation’s economy as well. 

I would urge that this committee use its good offices to get the Department 
of Agriculture to buy pork products in an effort to bolster and stabilize the hog 
market, 

All of our perishables must have a minimum of 90 percent of parity supports, 
namely, dairy products, eggs and poultry, beef, and hog products. Legislation 
should be enacted by Congress, directing the Secretary of Agriculture to use 
production payments direct to farmers on all perishables. 

On our basic storable commodities, price supports must be restored at 90 
percent of parity. Oats, rye, barley, flax, and soybeans should be added to this 
list for mandatory price supports. Support prices on feed grains should be in 
eee feed relationship to corn, The old parity formula should be put back into 
effect, 

My opinion is that there must be a limitation of price supports on both storable 
and perishable farm commodities. For the family-type farm I would suggest 
that they be able to receive full parity or as near so as possible; for the big or 
corporation farm, supports should be less or on a graduated basis. Recognition 
of the family-type farm in any legislation by the Congress should be the first 
thought in the formulation of any new plans for a strong farm program. 

A majority of our farmers would be willing to rent or lease land to the Gov- 
ernment for diverting crop acres out of production which are in surplus supply 
now. The incentives or payments for this should reflect the productive ability 
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of land taken out of production; in other words, the cooperating farmers must 
have from these diverted acres payments that would maintain their take-home 
pay. There would be small participation in a diverted-acres program if the pay 
ment is only $5 or $10 per acre. The expenses for seeding these acres to grass 
or legumes is far greater than that. If a diverted-acres program is put into effect 
it must not be a substitute for a price-support program. 

I feel that a program of this nature would help greatly in muintaining the 
fertility and conservation of our basi¢ resource, our soil. I wish to emphasize 
again that in any diverted-acres plan, payments must be large enough to get 
the participation of the farmers. 

For the disposal of our surplus fram commodities I would recommend that om 
school-lunch program be expanded if possible and that a food-stamp plan be 
enacted for needy people on relief; also, our public institutions in this countr 
can use a considerable amount. There are many people in the entire world who 
lack good nourishing food; for these people our surplus removal program could 
be stepped up. The Department of Agriculture should use every available 
means for disposing of our surplus. 

The administration of our farm program must be in the hands of people who 
know and understand all phases of agriculture. On the local level, our count 
ASC committeemen should have artive administration of all farm programs 


Federal crop insurance should be expanded to take care of nearly all growing 
crops. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration which gives credit to the farmers who 
cannot get credit elsewhere must be continued and improved. Special attention 
must be given to young farmers just starting out. Interest rates on available 


credit must not be increased; the same is true of disaster loans to the unfor 
tunate. 


The REA program must be continued in its present form. The idea of selling 
RBA co-ops to private power and the talk of increasing interest rates on loans 
must never happen. 


The Cuarrmman. Mr. Lionel G. Reeck. 


STATEMENT OF LIONEL G. REECK, PAYNESVILLE, MINN. 


Mr. Reecx. My name is Lionel Reeck, and I come from Paynes 
ville, Minn. 

I am not going to give you my financial situation, but it is down, as 
the rest are, but I would like to point this out, that I believe that the 
farmer’s situation is due to the sliding entirely one way. Anyone 
can slide only one way, and that is down, and that is exactly what has 
happened to farm prices. 

I am a firm believer in parity os and I also believe that parity 
is not high, but a fair price, and I believe that the Government has al 
ways been there for the purpose of protecting people, and the Gov- 
ernment should protect the farmers from the pompous and predatory 
monopolies who process, distribute, and speculate with the food we 
raise for the consumers. 

These monopolies, who in their materialistic greed have lowered 
the prices farmers receive while still making the consumers pay the 
same price, the farmers should be protected from them. 

The Government should support prices at parity and not a percent 
of parity. 

In certain storable commodities, such as wheat and corn, the loan 
storage system is a good one and was very successful under an honest 
and intelligent Secretary of Agriculture. 

For those commodities not seat storable, I believe the production 
payment plan is a good one, Evidently Benson thinks so too, because 
it was good for the wool produced in his home State. ; 

However, no one plan ts sufficient. If there is really overproduction 
the Government should pay the farmer for taking some of his land out 
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f production. This payment should not be less than parity for the 
land. 

I resent the fact that the price of good international relations rests 
primarily on the farmer. While the administration and newspapers 
holler to high heaven about surpluses, we permit wheat, feed grains, 
and even pork to be imported into this country, and then give pro- 
tection to monopolistic corporations who manufacture most of our 
durable goods through high tariffs and subsidies. 

Another thing I would like to bring out is that farmers today are 
iving on their depreciation, which has been brought up. 

In drawing up a new agriculture law, I would like to point out that 
it is my sincere belief that we must recognize two facts: one, that 
the farmer sells in a controlled market and not a free market, a market 
ontrolled by those monopolies who process, distribute, and so forth; 
and they are doing it for their own materialistic greed, and not for the 
welfare of human beings. 

Second, that the so-called law of supply and demand has never 
set the price of farm commodities, We have seasons of the year of 
divine origin, but they have been used by the monopolies to lower the 
prices of produets when the farmer has them, and then raising them 
when they are in their possession, and the consumer still pays. 

This parity should be based on the old parity formula and guar- 
antied by the Federal Government. 

We, as farmers, are no longer fooled by the modern parity, which is 
hypocrisy, and would not give us parity at all. 

I would like to make one more point, and that is that the conserva- 
tion program is one that is very essential, and another that laws must 
be written so clearly that we cannot have a reoccurrence of a Benson. 

I thank you. 

Senator Youne. Mr, Chairman, I must ask one question. 

The imports of foreign agricultural commodities are less under the 
present administration than they were under the previous adminis- 
tration; is that not a fact? 

Mr. Reeck. Well, either way, I still do not think that under any 
circumstances should they permit it when we have protection for all 
other industries. 

Senator Youne. It is a policy, I think, that has been developed in 
the State Department, ina they have not changed their thinking in 
many years. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a’ statement. 
First, I think the statement with reference to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, while unnecessary, was thoroughly ungenerous. 

The wool situation has no resemblance at all to any question of 
surplus production. 

Wool and sugar are the two deficit crops, and the wool program was 
not enacted by the Secretary, but was enacted by a substantial ma- 
jority of both Houses of Congress, of which I was one. 

There is no comparison whatever between a deficit crop which is in 
a strategic position of great importance to us, and the production of 
which we need to increase, and the crops which are on surplus produc- 
tion, and which we do need to cut down in amount. . [| Applause. | 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Reeck follows :) 


My net income: 1953, $2,239.23; 1954, $1,599.24; 1955—net will be less 
than 1954. 
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I know that this financial and economical distress that I as a farmer am in, 
is due to the sliding-scale farm-price program of the present Republican admin- 
istration. I have never slid upward, and the only way one can slide is down, 
and that is exactly what has happened to farm prices. I am a firm believer in 
parity support prices and also that parity is not a high, but a fair price. | 
believe the Government has always been there for the purpose of protection of 
people, and the farmers must be protected from the pompous and predatory 
monopolies who process, distribute, and speculate with the food we raise for the 
consumers. These monopolies, who in their materialistic greed have lowered the 
prices farmers receive while still making the consumers pay the same price. 
Thus, the Government should support prices at parity, not a percent of parity. 
On certain storeable commodities, such as wheat and corn, the loan and storage 
system is a good one and it was successful under a Secretary of Agriculture: 
but, since we got a man who has turned that Department into a department of 
processors, distributors and speculators, it hasn’t worked, because he, the secre 
tary of the processors, wanted to see to it that the farmer was underpaid so the 
processor could make excessive profits. 

I believe that Congress should pass agricultural laws that are so clear as to the 
intent of that law, so that when a man such as we now have heading the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture violates it, he can be brought to justice. 

For those commodities not easily stored, I believe the production payment plan 
is a good one, the Brannon plan, if you please. Evidently Benson thought so, 
too, for it was good for wool produced in his home State. 

No one plan is sufficient and if there really ever is a surplus or Overproduction, 
the Government should pay the farmer by taking some of his land out of produc- 
tion. However, this payment should not be less than parity for that land. 

I resent the fact that the price of good international relations rests primarily 
on the farmer. While the administration and newspapers holler to high heaven 
about surpluses, we permit wheat, food grains, and even pork to be imported into 
this country, and then give protection to monopolistic corporations who manu- 
facture most of our durable goods through high tariffs. 

Farmer after farmer has told me that they are going backward or are eating 
up the money that should be set aside for depreciations. I know this to be true, 
for I am living on my depreciation and when the time comes no money will be 
available to paint, get necessary repairs, or replace old machinery. Many farmers 
are increasing in debt to live on the farm as I am. 

The farmers have always produced good wholesome food and were subsidized 
$1 billion in 20 years while newspapers and magazines during same period 
were subsidized $2% billion and their product has not always been wholesome. 
Let us also remember farmers’ patriotism has never had to be bought like the 
monopolistie corporations with a 10 percent plus during wartimes. 

Never in the history of our country has a class of people been so vilified and 
lied about as the family type farmer is today by a man who heads the Agri- 
culture Department. The family type farmer not only produces our food, but 
also the population of our cities. Yes, they are the basis for a Christian-demo- 
cratic society, and I, for one, resent this vilification and these lies. I also 
resent the fact that one man held up the parity bill in the Senate, sitting on his 
rear end and refusing to allow it to come to a vote after it was passed by the 
House. I wonder if that man, even though he heads the Committee on Agri- 
culture, is a member of “a responsible political party.” 

The farm situation is grave, and something must be done now, and I believe it 
can, by— 

1. Loan and purchase storage program which worked for the basic com- 
modities and helped prices in other farm products. It should be improved 
and strengthened. 

2. Production-payment plan for all other farm products, such as hogs, 
beef, dairy products, and poultry. Congress should order and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make those payments direct to the farmer. 

3. A conservation program that would pay farmers adequately for land 
taken out of production. 

4. Laws written so clearly and with the provision that it is carried out 
or enforced as passed by Congress so as to prevent a recurrence of a Benson. 

5. The cost of good international relations should be borne by all the people, 
not by the farmers alone. 

6. Parity for the family type farmer in prices and also in credit, not 90 
percent of parity or 60 percent of parity. Parity is a fair and just price, 
and thus is never high. This parity is a must, if we are to preserve the 
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democratic way of life, for we can’t maintain it without fmaily or the family 
type farmer on the land. 

7. In drawing up a new agricultural law it is my sincere belief we must 
recognize this fact: That the farmer sells in a controlled market, and not a 
free market—a market controlled by those monopolies who process, dis- 
tribute, and speculate for the purpose of satisfying the materialistic greed 
of a few and not the welfare of human beings; that the so-called law of 
supply and demand has never set the price. We have seasons of the year 
of divine origin, but these are used by the monopolies to lower prices of 
products, when the farmers have them to sell them, and then raising them 
when in their possession so the consumer still pays. 

8. This parity should be based on the old parity formula and guar- 
antee by the Federal Government. We, as farmers, want no hypocrisy by 
modern version of parity, which would in reality not give us parity at all. 

My name is lionel G. Reeck. I live in Zion Township, Stearns County, and 
I own and operate 280 acres. This past year I had 78 acres in oats, 93 acres in 
corn, 25 acres in alfalfa, 15 acres in alfalfa pasture, 36 acres in mixed hay. 
1OGH,: SO Teak NEN sd Sais cased <a ects dabei neers peat si oetanch dna 
OEMs MUNG EN TO aici seense Scgna tie ones Bb ee iene ED 


1955 (to date), sold 126 hogs__-_ I dae toc ain, Se Oe 


Still have 26 pigs to sell. 

Also milk 10 cows, have 19 head of young stock, and 250 hens. 

The last 11 hogs, average weight 204 pounds, brought me $279.11, or 
average. 

Real-estate taxes: 1953, $373.62 ; 1954, $450.64 : 1955, $453.56. 


Mr. Cyarrman. Mr. Marvin Rialson. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN RIALSON, TRACY, MINN. 


Mr. Rratson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Marvin Rialson, and I rent and operate 200 acres in Lyon County. 

After listening to the testimony this morning, it seems to me that 
practically all farmers want some type of Government program, either 
a price-support program or a land-rental program. But in view of 
what has happened in the last months, no program will work without 
the cooperation of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I find in my area that more farmers are in favor of an acreage restric- 
tion and land lend-lease idea than ever before. 

We must cut the overproduction of agriculture, but along with this 
acreage cut must come a return of at least 90 percent of parity on all 
field crops, at the same time putting any overproduced crop subject 
to acreage cuts. 

The prices on livestock will adjust themselves upward only after 
production of feed grains is restricted. 

Every time it is suggested that retailers or processors should be in- 
vestigated, we are accused of interfering with private enterprise. 

I believe that the price-cost squeeze that we are now plagued with 
is interfering with private enterprise, namely, agriculture; and the 
sooner we can reduce our production and, at the same time, maintain 
farm income, the sooner we can get away from the regimentation of 
lower farm prices. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Rialson follows :) 

aoe of all, I want to say that I consider it a real privilege to testify here 
today. 

I am Marvin Rialson, of Tracy. I rent and operate 200 acres in Lyon County. 


For the past 2 years I have been president of the Lyon County Farmers Union, 
and as such I have had the opportunity to meet and visit with farmers all over 
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the county. The statements I make here today are my own views, but I am 
sure they represent the feeling of the majority of farmers of Lyon County. 

During the 1952 election campaign and for some time thereafter, it was not 
hard to tell which farmers wanted firm price supports and which ones wanted a 
system of price flexing. But after listening to conversation in a local elevator 
and in a hog-buying station the past few weeks, it is impossible to distinguish 
a Republican from a Democrat or a Farm Bureau man from a Farmers Union 
man. They all seem to be satisfied now that price flexing is not the answer to 
our farm problem. 

One fairly accurate guide in determining the financial status of farmers is the 
item of accounts receivable in country elevators and bulk oil companies. Both 
do a major part of their business with farmers. I know that at least two co-op 
elevators in Lyon County, during the past year, have made drastic changes in 
their credit policy. Too many farmers were asking for too much credit. The 
same is true of oil companies. I have seen annual reports of co-ops and have 
been told by independent dealers that the same condition exists with them 
Today too many farmers do not have the cash to pay for necessary purchases 
such as feed and tractor fuel. Along that same line all implement dealers in 
Lyon County have gone on a strictly cash basis. 

While automatic-heating systems are enjoyed by most families here in Minne- 
sota, I have been told that a number of farmers won’t have the money to buy 
fuel oil this winter and are getting ready to heat their homes with wood and 
corncobs. 

There has been very little farm construction in my area this past year. A num- 
ber of silos were built to utilize drought-affected corn, but otherwise the bulk of 
construction work was necessary repairs and replacements. Farmers don't 
have the kind of money it takes to do construction work and the incentive to 
borrow has been lost. 

It is my opinion that more farmers are in favor of acreage restrictions and 
Government land-lease programs than ever before. They realize that the majority 
of farmers must cooperate in reducing the overall farm production. We still have 
a few who belong to the rugged-individual school of thought, but recent price 
declines have at least started them thinking. 

Until some better program is devised, I firmly believe we should return to 90- 
percent supports on basic crops. Feed grains and oilseed crops should likewise 
be supported at the 90-percent figure, and any crop that Congress felt was 
overproduced should come under acreage restrictions. 

The perishable-product problem is more complex, but I believe that if all tield 
crops were supported at a reasonable level and subject to acreage restrictions, 
livestock and dairy prices would eventually reach a profitable level. Production 
payments should be used if seasonal production is overburdensome for the 
processors. 

During the past summer part of Lyon County experienced a tornado. Another 
section suffered from drought. We all felt the effects of lower farm prices. 
They say the only thing we can do with the weather is talk about it. I sincerely 
hope, gentlemen, that your committee, and that great legislative body, the United 
States Senate, will do more than talk about slipping farm prices. Put the farm 
problem above politics, stabilize farm income, save the family-type farm and 
our American way of life. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Sandager. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD V. SANDAGER, TYLER, MINN. 


Mr. Sanpacer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Donald Sandager, and I farm 160 acres in Lincoln County, 
and rent an additional 200 acres. 

Now, I have handed in my testimony to the clerk here, so I am just 
going to make a few remarks, because most of the things which I 
would have said today have already been covered. 

First of all, we have heard a lot of criticism of the flexible price- 
support system. I would like to say this, why should we go back to 
the rigid system which has already demonstrated that it has not 
pulled t the farmer up by his bootstraps? 
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I think we should give the flexible system more than a few months’ 
trial before we see whether it works or not. 

Senator Youne. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Did we not give the flexible price-support program 
a chance to work back in 1938 when they were at 52 to 75 percent of 
parity for several years, and that was a period before the war when 
we built up tremendous surpluses; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Sanpacer. Yes, it was given a trial then, but I believe we should 
vive it a trial now under these conditions. 

(There were cries of “boo” from the audience. ) 

The CuHarrMan. Let us have order, please. He has a right to state 
his own opinion. 

Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Sanpacer. I should like to emphasize three points in making a 
flexible price-support system function. 

First of all, the Government surpluses must be reduced so that they 
do not carry a depressing effect upon the market. 

Now, the possibility of converting grains into alcohol or other fuel 
uses to conserve our diminishing natural resources should be investi- 
gated in the case of cereal grains. 

Secondly, even under a flexible system there are times when some 
production controls may be necessary. 

Controls should be the last resource, and land should be taken com- 
pletely out of production and planted to a soil-building crop. 

Farmers should be paid enough to bring the income to a level under 
normal production. 

Acreage controls should be based on land capabilities rather than 
on past history. 

I repeat, acreage allotments should be determined from a soils map 
of each farm and, finally, it is feasible that at times perishables may 
be supported. 

But if they are supported they should be supported at low levels, 
allowing the market a chance to clear itself; and they should then be 
supported by Government purchases for giveaway programs, and if 
that fails, then permit the market to clear itself and to reimburse the 
producers by direct payments. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Schmechel. 

Senator Younec. Mr. Chairman, may I say to this witness, that the 
many young people in Minnesota who have appeared before this com- 
mittee, have done a fine job and demonstrated their own thinking. 

In my 101% years on this committee, I never have heard so many 
young people testify before. 

The CuatrmMan, Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Sandager follows :) 

We are fortunate that you gentlemen are so concerned about the welfare of 
agriculture that you will take time to come to the people. As an individual 
I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before this committee. I own and 
operate a 160-acre farm and rent an additional 200 acres in Lincoln County. My 
ideas are those of a common dirt farmer who believes that the farm still pro- 
vides a good standard of living and is a good place to rear a family. 


I believe that the role of Government is not to guarantee us a profit, but to 
provide us with an opportunity to make a decent living. A sound farm program 
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must consider many factors other than price, such as research, education, and 
farm credit to mention a few. As an example, new crop varieties and improved 
livestock management have done more to insure us of a fair income than all the 
price-support laws enacted by Congress. However, since time is limited I shal! 
confine my remarks to price supports. 

I believe that price supports should be used only to protect ws against ruinous 
losses during periods of high production and should tide the farmer over until 
consumption catches up. Support prices should not be so high that they en- 
courage overproduction, that they price a commodity out of the market so that 
(rovernment becomes the greatest consumer, or that they hamper shifts in pro- 
«luction. Support prices should be flexible so that in times of overproduction 
they can be lowered to discourage production and encourage consumption. Sup- 
ports should not be costly to administer and should operate with the bare mini- 
mum of controls. Controls should be used only when price fails to bring 
production and consumption into line. 

With these thoughts in mind I believe that the flexible price-support system 
comes closest in meeting the long-time needs of agriculture. There are those 
who advocate a return to rigid supports to solve all the aches and pains of our 
agricultural economy. 

Let us look at what happened under the rigid 90 percent supports on basic— 
agricultural income has decined for the last 6 years, Government warehouses are 
filled to capacity, yearly costs of the farm program have been steadily mount- 
ing, and a serious trend toward producing for the Government and the idea 
that price is made in Washington. If we return to this program we can expect 
more stringent limitations on production. 

Under high supports on basic commodities it has been easier to leave silos 
and barns empty and put corn into cribs for later delivery to the Government. 
In times of overproduction of corn, a lower support price would have encouraged 
more livestock feeding. With more livestock it naturally follows more acres 
would have been diverted to growing roughage and a product would have been 
produced that would be easier to consume. It takes from 7 to 10 pounds of corn 
or grain to proudce 1 pound of edible meat product. If I were a salesman 
I would sooner try to sell 1 pound of hamburger than 10 pounds of corn flakes. 
High rigid supports help the commercial grain farmer a great deal more than 
the farmer who feeds his grain to livestock. He is able to use mechanized 
equipment to an advantage to increase production and when controls are in 
force he can purchase or rent additional land to maintain his volume. The 
farmer with more capital can take advantage of the difference between the 
market price and support price. Right now a man who has storage can seal 
corn for $1.48 and turn around and buy corn for feed for $1.06, giving him a 
paper profit of $0.40 a bushel. The small farmer who has a few head of live 
stock and probably gives a share of the crop for rent is not in a position to take 
advantage of this price difference. High support prices in reality are a subsidy, 
but a subsidy that goes mostly to the big commercial corngrower and the storage 
places. 

Right now the spotlight of attention is focused on the declining hog prices. 
Part of the blame rests on the regid controls on the 1954 corn crop. Those who 
failed to comply increased corn acreages and many increased hogs to use this 
extra corn. This coupled with more grains raised on diverted acres and corn 
that was too wet to seal stimulated the shift into livestock feeding. If the 
price had been lowered and no controls imposed, there may not have been the 
big rush into feeding. Given time the hog situation will right itself just as 
poultry and beef have done in the past. The worst thing that could happen 
to the hog producer would be a high support price on hogs. 

So much for the 90-percent supports. In conclusion I should like to emphasize 
three points in making a flexible price support system function: 

1. Government surpluses must be reduced so they do not carry a depressing 
effect upon the market. The possibility of converting grains into alcohol 
or other fuel uses to conserve our diminishing natural resources should be 
investigated. 

2. Even under a flexible system there are times when some production 
controls may be necessary. Controls should be the last resort and land 
should be taken completely out of production and. planted to soil-building 
crop. Farmer should be paid enough to bring income up to the level under 
normal production. Acreage controls should be based on land capabilities 
rather than past history. I repeat—acreage allotments should be deter- 
mined from a soils map of each farm, 
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8. Perishables such as pork and beef could be supported at low levels 
and price bolstered by Government purchases for giveaway programs. If 
this fails, then permit the market to clear itself and reimburse producers 
by direct payment. 


STATEMENT OF EWALD SCHMECHEL, HECTOR, MINN. 


Mr. Scumecuet. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ewald Schmechel, 
Hector, Minn., Renville County. 

Here are my views on the farm problem. There is no single sure 
cure solution. It is my opinion that the reserve or soil bank, or 
allotment acre or rental acre should be set up for the basic crop, and 
be required of every farmer who asks for a loan. In my opinion, 

it has got to be compulsory before it will work. 

And these acres should be put into a soil-conserving crop, and no 
harvest taken; and he should be, the farmer should be, reimbursed 
on an average of about $10 for a national average for his acres. That 
would mean in the high-producing area he would get 10, 15, and in 
a low-producing area he would get less. That is the way I feel. 

[ think it should be compulsory, and it should be on every acre 
where there is a loan or a quota or on every farm crop where there 
is a loan or a quota, and if you put a quota on beans it should be that 
you will have to conserve all the acres in order to get a loan; that is 
my opinion. 

Now, what we have had in the past, we have had surpluses, and 
surpluses are not a crime, they are a blessing. But our surpluses are 
to unwieldy right now; we have got too much. 

Let us be fair about it. They have to spoil the way it is, and we 
have to handle it. 

The way that should be done is to have us cut it down, cut these 
leased acres, because it would cut our total acreage down, and: you would 
not have any competing crop raised on these acreages w hich will hurt 
the other fellow who is raising a nonbasic crop. 

This would help the stable ‘farmer who follows a set standard prac- 
tice best suited for his farm, his equipment, and his ability; that is 
the way I feel about that. 

Now, I run a 160-acre or a general farm, raising — 100 to 120 
hogs, corn, beans, oats, a little flax and hay each ye I have 300 
chickens, 2 to 3 hundred ¢ aponets, and a few cows, but L: am not getting 
rich. 

Let us take the chickens. Last year eggs were awful cheap because 
too many chicken people who run an average chicken farm, probably 
2 or 3 hundred, had a thousand or 2,000. Multiply that through the 
country, and it is no wonder you have an overproduction of chickens 
and too many eggs. Now chickens did not cost anything either, let 
alone the eggs. 

Then hogs are now cheaper than they have been for 11 years, and 
I have 120 of them. 

Last year when I got 27 cents I did not kick, I took the money, I 
was happy to take it, but I still at this moment say I do not want the 
Secretary to set a price on hogs, to leave that alone, and those who 
got themselves into that fix I do not think should be bailed out because 
if you are a stable farmer it does not happen. 
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Up to now most of this conversation we have had here or this 
testimony is with respect to income, raise the price, give them a price 
higher up. Nobody said anything about outgo. 

‘We have expenses, and our expenses are climbing up to our income. 
Our income is going down, that is true, but our expenses are going 
up. I think there is where something should. be done. 

Now, tractors have gone up from $200 to $250 apiece, and if you 
buy small items such as bolts or nails or cement, all are going up from 
15 to 20 percent; and our gross income is being eaten up by expenses, 
and then we will be in trouble. 

The excuse that is given me or the excuse is put out that this has 
gone up because of the general annual-wage law—well, not a law, 
but a contract—which has been in force or worked out by Reuther. 
Ford, and that has raised the price of equipment. 

I am not against a general-average wage, but Ford should pay that 
expense because it was put up there under the theory that they were 
making too much money, and the laborer should have a wage, but they 
pass it on to the farmer, and we are paying for it, and it goes into 
every industry. 

I am not opposed to a general-average wage—what is it called, 
annual wage—on the guaranteed wage, not at all, but I think it is being 
passed on to the farmer, and the farmer is in a position of a person 
who produces new wealth, and he has not got a chance to pass on his 
added expenses. 

The Cuatrman. Please confine your remarks to the farm question. 
Wage problems belong to another committee. 

Mr. ScumecuHen. Yes, I suppose it does, but it affects my living. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. We have no jurisdiction with 
respect. to it. 

Mr. Scumecuet. I know you have not. But it affects my living, and 
it affects my income. 

The CHairman. I understand; we are here trying to solve the farm 
problem. 

Mr. Scumecuet. Sure, but I do not think you can solve one with- 
out the other. 

Well, now, I will just close in a moment. I am speaking to my 
merchant friends, As far as the farm situation today is concerned, 
the collections are good. Heavy equipment is paid for in cash. 

Now, I am in Renville County, which is good territory, and the 
people are hanging on to their money ; they are not buying rashly, but 
things are not all rosy, They are sometimes quite the opposite. 

Total income is coming down, and expenses are going up. 

Doing something for income and nothing for expenses at the same 
time will do us no good. 

Rigid supports or flexible supports alone will not save the farmer 
or the economy, but we must have supporting safeguards to make 
them work. 

We cannot depend on a war or a drought to do it for us, nor do we 
want it. 

I thank you. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, can we ask the people in. the 
back of the room who are conversing if they will take seats or if it 
would be possible if they cannot do that to go to the outer halls. It 
is practically impossible to hear the witness. 
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I felt very sorry for the gentleman just before us. He tried very 
ard to make his points, and it is really almost impossible to follow. 

I think we owe this common courtesy to our witnesses as they testify, 
whether we agree with them or not. I want to hear them. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Schmechel follows :) 


Here are my views on the farm problem. There is no single sure-cure solu- 
tion. It is my opinion that the reserve or soil bank, or allotment acre or rental 
ire should be set up for the basic crop and be required of every farmer who 
gets a loan on such a crop. These acres should be put into soil-conserving crops 
and no harvest be taken from same and the farmer be paid a rental of about 
$10 per acre, national average, to reimburse him for this idle land. This would 
help cut the surplus and be a self-help for his own particular crop. I am not 
against a surplus—we must have a surplus of food and fiber for national safety. 
rhe surplus we have now, I feel are unwieldy and price depressing. Rental 
acres would stop the practice of taking your quota acre and then raise a crop 
that competes with a nonbasic crop, raising havoc with the same. This would 
help the stable farmer who follows a set standard practice best suited for his 
farm, his equipment and his ability. After all, he is the bulwark of our local 
communities. 

I run a 160-acre farm, doing general farming, raising around 100 to 120 hogs, 
corn, beans, oats, a little flax, and hay each year. Have 300 chickens, 200 to 300 
caponets, and a few cows—but am not getting rich. 

Let’s take the chickens—last year eggs were cheap because too many chicken 
people who had in the past had an average flock, had 1,000 to 2,000. Multiply 
that through the country and no wonder a surplus of eggs caused by too cheap 
feed and a howl to get the Secretary of Agriculture to do something. 

Hogs this year are the lowest in 11 years. I am not kicking—got 27 cents 
last year. All this cry now to stabilize hog prices comes from those who over- 
loaded themselves and now are in trouble. I am opposed to setting a price by 
the Secretary. 

The above is on income, not outgo. The farmers expenses are high and going 
higher. Since the guaranteed annual wage is going into effect, we feel it here. 
Tractors went up $200 to $250 apiece, so the same with other equipment about 
15 to 20 percent. Small items such as bolts, nails, cement—all are going up. 
Our gross income is being eaten up by expenses and then we will be in trouble. 

The farmer is in the group of our society who produce new wealth but not 
in the position to pass on his added expenses as other groups can do. 

Speaking to my merchant friends, they tell me collections are good and heavy 
equipment bought is paid for, but people are hanging on to their money. This 
does not mean things are rosy—quite the opposite. Total income is coming 
down and expenses are going up. Doing something for income and nothing about 
expenses at the same time will do us no good, 

Rigid supports or flexible supports alone will not save the farmer or the 
economy, but we must have supporting safeguards to make them work. We 
cannot depend on a war or a drought to do it for us—nor do we want to. 


The CHarrmMan. Mrs, Schow. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CARTER SCHOW, BLOMKEST, MINN. 


I am Mrs. Carter Schow from Blomkest, Kandiyohi County. I am 
grateful to the committee for a chance to testify. 1 would like to speak 
in behalf of the farm family. 

I am a farmer’s wife. I grew up ona farm. My parents, in- 
cidentally, crossed the ocean with 9 little ones, and I was 1 of the 4 
that was born on the prairies of Minnesota. I was very young when 
I first heard of the effects of no price control. My father had broken 
his countless acres of prairie land and planted them all to flax, har- 
vested and stored his seed into a granary, not an ever normal one. The 
flax took’ a terrific drop, and for years the family felt the effect. My 
mother was left to sew more garments, patch more, work harder. 

64440—56—pt. 2-20 
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I taught rural schools for 5 years. I soon sensed the economic in- 
equality between country and city, farmers always coping with a 
financial situation that was beyond their help; always selling their 
hard-earned products for whatever the market paid, and the results 
seen always in the lives of the children, the children coming to schoo] 
with poor clothing, inadequate lunches. 

We started farming during the depression, and I lived the problem 
myself. Again no price controls. Long, endless hours of work, sew- 
ing, mending far into the night by a dim kerosene light, trying to 
supplant a meager income with the results of my hard work. 

We took a case of eggs to town and came home with shoes—nothing 
more—or a few groceries and no shoes. One Christmas we took a 
load of barley in and came back with toys and a tree for the children. 

It was not the long hours that mattered but the thought that we 
were in a continuous treadwheel from which there was no escape, and 
that, try as we would, we would never be farther at the end of the 
year than we were in the beginning. We soon learned that we were 
all links in a chain. When one link became worn, the entire chain 
weakened. Destitution was soon prevalent in all groups of our 
country. 

Then a change came to the country. Some call it a change of 
policy. I prefer to call it a change of heart. Price controls, an ever- 
normal granary. REA, soil conservation, are words new to our 
ears. But with their coming the country comes to new life. 

For a few short years we had security, but again dark clouds are 
crossing the horizon. Income is down on farms, pigs are their lowest 
in 10 years. A farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar is down to 
the new low of 42 cents. The national income has dropped from 
10 million to a low of 6 million. Since February of 1951 farm prices 
have fallen 21 percent and prices that farmers pay have climbed 2 
percent. We are told we must enjoy the beauties of nature, but who 
can enjoy the beauties of nature with the rumblings of a mortgage 
foreclosure overhead? Incidentally, there have been a few mortgage 
foreclosures in our county this fall. 

Farming is expensive these days. It is an expensive business. 
When an average farmer must invest $37,000 in Minnesota in his 
business, he must receive high prices for his products. When the 
operating expense is up to $2,870 on 160 acres, it, is absolutely essen- 
tial to receive parity prices for one’s income. 

With such an expense, we cannot stand a 14-cent hog price. We 
will soon be in the treadwheel again. And since the farmer is the 
big purchaser of rubber, petroleum, steel, chemicals, the effect will 
soon be again felt in the entire economic structure, 

We feel that we are entitled to certain rights on a farm; a right 
to preserve and keep our family farms for generations to come. The 
family farm is fast disappearing from the horizon and will disappear 
faster if the price situation is not changed. The family farm repre- 
sents a way of life that has made our country great and strong. It 
has been the background of our country. 

I have lived among farm people most of my life. They are honest, 
kind, generous, hard working, and long suffering. Should the bright 
lights that shine along our highways and valleys of our country disap- 
pear, should the family farms that dot the hills and valleys of our 
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country disappear, a way of life will go with them that is the strength 
and security of our Nation. 

That that is happening, I submit the following information from 
the United States Census of Agriculture, Kandiyohi County. There 
were 30 fewer farmers in 1954 than there were in 1947. In a Uni- 
versity of Illinois survey, we find the following: While in 1910, 34.9 
percent were farming, in 1954 there were only 13.1. Also, this same 
survey showed that the : age of the farmers in this State was getting 
older. While in 1920 the average age was 44, in 1954 it was 48. One- 
half of the farmers in the State were 50 years. 

[ know many young men that would have farmed, but $37,905 is 
not a small sum to invest in a business in these days of falling farm 
prices. We have 2 neighbors that have 2 boys each. The parents 
have retired and are renting the farm to them. Each of the 2 boys 
is married, each has a family, get along in 1 house, get along on 1 
income, and their parents get a share of the rent. 

When we realize that the FHA gave $1,585 as the sum these farmers 
(45 farms of 161, of Kandiyohi C ounty) spent for family living, we 
wonder how they get along. 

We have three sons. One of our sons lives in a separate house and 
is farming with us, and renting an 80 besides. One left temporarily, 
as he thought to engage in another business, but it has become perma- 
nently as he sees no chance to start or to better himself. He feels 
he is sure of his income where he is. Our youngest is in the Air Force, 
flying jets, and he would rather risk that hazard than risk the hazard- 
ous prices of farming. 

I do not know of any young man whose father has been able to set 
him up on a separate farm, and retire himself, the last few years, | 
think this is quite general. 

A banker at the Moorhead conference testified it was not the older 
farmers now that quit. It was the younger, and many GI’s that could 
not continue under this price situation. Girls, too, are les aving the 
farms. The farm boys are marrying city girls because there really 
are no good old country girls any more. 

While farm prices have fallen 21 percent, some prices that farmers 
must pay have climbed 2 percent. This goes with a declining farm 
population. 

What isa farmer? What isa 

The Cuarrman. Madam, will you please give us your recommenda- 
tion. All you have read there is interesting, but if you have any 
recommendations to make please let us have them. 

Mrs. Scuow. Yes; I have just a little left. 

The Crairman. I am going to have to insist that you confine your 
remaining remarks to your recommendations. I want to give every- 
body a chance. I have tried my best to do that. 

Mrs. Scrow. A support price of at least 90 percent, a soil-conservs 
tion plan to preserve our soil for the future years, and to plant for a a 
shortage that might come; a longtime credit plan with low interest 
rates whereby young farmers or GI’s could be given a chance to farm; 
a support price on perishables, and a plan worked out to buy surpluses 
for school lunches, buy surpluses for institutions, and buy supplies 
for the underprivileged. 

If we have surpluses, perishables or not, let us work out a plan to 
send them deoek We are still our brother’s keeper, and we should 
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remember that while we still have plenty, one-half of the people of th« 
world go to bed hungry. If we call ourselves Christians we cannot 
escape our responsibility to act in a Christian way. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to say one thing. I know Mrs. Schow 
and I know her husband Carter, and I want to say there is no fine: 
family I have known in my life, and if the world were filled with 
people like you, we would have none of these problems. 

Mrs. Scnow. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Ladies and gentlemen, as chairman of this com 
mittee, I have done my best to try to hear all those whose names are on 
this list. 

As I indicated a while ago, we had planned to leave here at 4 
o’clock because we have to make a plane, after traveling 64 miles 
by car, to Sioux Falls, in order to meet some witnesses at Des Moines 
tomorrow at 9 o’clock. 

Now, I suggest that the remaining witnesses come forward as 
I call their names and file their statements for the record. Under 
the circumstances, I wish to say that is the best we can do. We are 
sorry we cannot give more time. We have been in Minnesota now 
2 days, and we have heard well over a hundred witnesses. 

Senator Tyr. Mr. Chairman, could they be allowed 1 minute, 
specifically just 1 minute, to state emphatically what their convic- 
tions are? 

I would rather put up with losing 30 minutes of sleep. 

The CuarrMan. It is not a question of losing sleep, but a question 
of getting to the next place. 

Senator Ture. One minute, one minute will not hurt you. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mrs. Shultz. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. W. C. SCHULTZ, GARDEN CITY, MINN. 


Mrs. Suuurz. I am Mrs. W. C. Shultz, Garden City. We have a 
hundred and sixty acres, a 160-acre farm. We sell about 400 hogs 
a year, and 70 head of cattle, good feeding cattle, from the State of 
South Dakota. 

Now, as I understood it, we really are not so much afraid of the 
farm prices as we are of the lowering of equality with the other 
classes; and price supports were put on to induce us to raise more. 
That was the 90 percent. But now how are we going to get the 
90 percent now that we are not supposed to raise more? That is the 
question that is up to you fellows to answer. 

We want to know before you give us that 90 percent—be sure to 
put the rider on when you put it into law so that we know. 

I want to say to this young farmer who is having such a hard time 
right now with his mortgage, my husband and I started in the late 
thirties. We believed in America. We got 2 cents for—I mean 8 
cents for corn, and 2 cents for hogs, and we went right along, and 
today we own our own farm, and we have sent 2 kids through college. 
America is for us, and never to be afraid to go ahead with anything 
American, 

The CuarrmMan. Mrs. Shultz, Senator Thye wishes to ask a question. 
Senator Tuy. Mrs, Schultz, you said the late thirties? 
Mrs. Scuutrz. Yes; the late thirties. 
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Senator Ture. You did not mean 2-cent pork. 

Mrs. Scnuttz. Oh, yes; I am ready for a pension. 

Senator Ture. In the late thirties? 

Mrs. Scuutrz. We started in the late thirties. 

Senator Ture. I know you did not have 2-cent pork in the late 
thirties. 

Mrs. Scuuurz. No; but I mean before—— 

Senator Tuyr. And 8-cent corn was not in the late thirties. 

Mrs. Scuvuntz. I mean I was in the late thirties. 

Senator Taye. I see. I want the record to be entirely clear. I 
inderstood, y you to say that pork was at 2 cents in the late thirties, 
ind corn 

Mrs. Scuvuttz. No; I was; I mean personally I was in the late 
thirties and we started right at the depression. 

I have to hurry so, there e is hardly time to think as fast as that. 

Well, of course, the hog farmer needs help, and Secretary Benson 
has come out last night to ) buy $85 million worth of pork to hold over 
until we can get to some decision here. 

[had planned to ask the honorable Senators to ask some dirt farmers 
to sit with them on the advisory board, but everybody has a different 
idea, so I do not know. I will just withdraw that. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is a good idea. 

Mrs. Scuvuxtz. It has been suggested that we have a National Pork 
Week, and I think that would be very good to have all the hotels 
every place have pork, have the very best cuts of pork. That would 
hold the pork for now until something can be done. 

The Government is paying 50 cents a bushel premium on corn, so 
what is so wrong about paying 50 cents or paying a bonus on the 
livestock as it goes in¢ After all, people don’t eat corn; they will 
eat livestock. 

ae CHatRMAN. We have given you 1 minute, and you have used 

14; so please conclude your remarks in a half minute. 

"ia Scuvuutz. You have given me one-half minute more? 

The Cuatrman. I say you have had 314 minutes since you started. 

Mrs. Scuunrz.. Oh, I will quit, but I do want. to say that when 
I took the farm census the farmers resented very much being ques- 
tioned even in the farm census. 

If we go to the farmer, as one man suggested, and regiment his 
hogs and all his crops, we are going to run into trouble. The farmer 
will not stand for it; he will not even let us have his census. 

Senator Humpurey. Can we have the full statement so that we will 
have it in the record. 

Mrs. Scnurrz. Yes. 

(Statement filed by Mrs. W. C. Schultz, Garden City, Minn. :) 

Farm prices have dropped 4 percent since last year. The farmer is not as 
worried about that as he is that we are steadily moving away from the goal of 
equality, farm commodities move to higher levels, metal prices moved more 
than one-fifth. Doctors, dentists, lawyers, and even the undertakers are going 
up for their services, ever widening the goal of equality. 

Price supports were put on to stimulate production. How are they going to 
reduce production? We all admit 90 percent parity is fair for the farmer. One 
hundred percent would be still better. There would be equality for all then. 
Will the politicans who feel so sorry for us tell us how this will be done? We 
are reminded of the fable of the mice who meet to see what they could do about 


the cat to keep her from destroying them, One young mouse made the motion 
to put the bell on the cat. The young mice agreed this was a great idea. One 
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old mouse asked “Who'll put the bell on the cat.” Ninety percent parity could 
have been pushed through the last session of Congress. Why wasn’t it? What 
rider would have been put on the bill? Who will put the bell on the cat? Will 
the farmer have to pay for this? 

The hog farmer needs help now. We are happy to see Benson starting the 
hog-buying program but that is only a shot in the arm. No cure. There is much 
to be done to the farm program that is fair to every one. It will take time t« 
work it out. 

It has been suggested, for now, have a national pork week. Serve delicious 
glazed ham, barbecued spare ribs, breaded chops, bacon, tomato, lettuce sand- 
wiches at all eating places along with beef. Have the packers sell some of this 
cheap meat they are now buying to the market so they in turn could sell it 
cheaper to their customer. Stress the fact, pork must always be well done, 
never fried but baked or boiled. Then use a little propaganda like: In olden 
days when there was a pork barrel in every home, where was cancer, polio, 
arthritis, and digestive troubles? 

The Government meant well when they started to seal the corn for the farmers. 
In some places it has almost become a racket. Some dirt farmers seal every 
ear of their corn and buy corn from the elevator to feed their livestock or wait 
for cheap spoiled corn. With the 50-cent bonus they get they can feed their 
livestock 50-cent corn. Why should the corn spoil? There should be closer 
inspection. Some slip in spoiled corn to begin with. 

Desk farmers are making a tremendous profit by sealing it besides getting 
15 cents a bushel for resealing it. A feeder should use his own corn. If the 
Government can give the farmer a bonus for sealing corn he can give a livestock 
hog raiser a bonus on his livestock. After all the people eat the meat, not the 
corn. 

If the Government finds it necessary to take out idle acres, we recommend 
they do it on the same basis as they do the income tax. The small farmers 
have the same privileges if he keeps up his farm with no idle acres. Not to pay 
on acres that would be summer fallowed as they do in some States but pay only 
the acres that actually would be worked that season. 

It would be cheaper for the Federal Government to buy the wet lands in 
the States and use them as not only game reserves but also water reserves. 
China was once a fertile country like ours and they did what we are doing 
now. Drained their wet lands and cut down their trees. Today they are land 
poor. 

The dirt farmer would like to see more of his kind of a farmer on agriculture 
advisory boards so he could acquaint himself with all the conditions pertaining 
to him. He is the farmer. The man who depends on his farm for a livelihood 


The Cuatrman. Mr, Roy Schulz. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY SCHULZ, MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA, MANKATO, 
MINN. 


Mr. Scuuuz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Roy Schulz, and I live in Mankato, Minn. 

I serve on the agriculture committee here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Minnesota, and I appreciate what you fellows 
have done, and you have done a very commendable job. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to hear someone who understands what 
the situation is. 

Mr. Scuutz. I am sorry to throw away so much of my testimony. 
I think, perhaps, there have been a few things not touched on this 
afternoon. If they have, they have been in a different way. 

Naturally, we are all concerned about the cost to the consumer of 
what he has to pay for his products. We hear a lot about some of 
the big magazines and papers saying that, perhaps, it is the farm- 
support program which is causing this high price to the consumers. 

Of course, we know there are a fot of other things involved, several 
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things involved: the minimum-wage law, the protective tariffs, and 
'3 freight increases since World War II, ae so on. 

Perhaps then as recommendation No. 1, what we should have is an 
investigating committee from the U ited’ States Senate and the House 
of Representatives investigating the processor and the middleman who 
seem to be doing very well for themselves. | Applause. J 

Mr. Scuvtz. I hope also at the next session of Congress that you 
will restore the old law on the books, the old 90-percent law. 

However, I do feel there should be some changes in this basic law. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, I operate 160 acres; I had 
an allotment of 42 acres of corn on that farm this year. I ean apply 
several tons of commercial fertilizer and get a lot of bushels, as you 
gentlemen well know. 

Why then don’t we put it on a bushel unit per farm? That has been 
touched on slightly. It would also save the Department much ex- 
pense in measuring acreage. 

A very astute neighbor of mine stated to me the other day that 
under the present system of supports we are subsidizing commercial 
fertilizer companies. 

I will continue to use commercial fertilizer regardless, but I believe 
it would cut our surpluses in half by having it on a bushel unit rather 
than on an acreage basis. 

If I may digress briefly, for instance, perhaps if 1 had—— 

The CuarrmMan. You have had 2 minutes. 

Mr. Scuuuz. If I had 1,500 bushels instead of the 42 acres, perhaps 
it would be more simplified. 

Thirdly, I think we should encourage more sealing of grain on the 
farm, if at all possible, rather than the Government handing out lush 
contracts to certain individuals and corporations. 

Perhaps there should be a price sath in there and, naturally, there 
should be for the farmer who seals his grain on the farm, instead of 
having the Government do it. ; 

Lastly, I believe I am in concurrence with the other gentlemen today 
that we should have a soil-fertility bank of some kind. Iam getting 
tired of my soil going down the Gulf of Mexico. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Schulz follows:) 

Gentlemen of the committee, you are to be commended for vour interest in one of 
the Nation’s most important industries, agriculture. History has proven down 
through the ages, that it is one of the economic segments which has to remain 
stable if that country can long endure. In the present economic complexes of 
our society, keeping it stable is a difficult task. We here in the great breadbasket 
of the world, are very concerned in what you people do in Washington. Every 
segment of our economy looks to Washington, although some of them want to do 
it in a more polite and quiet manner than others. 

I believe the flexible plan is a fallacy which we are rapidly becoming aware of. 
It is unfortunate that our present Secretary of Agriculture and his predecessor 
were more interested in their own pet schemes, rather than attempting to carry 
out the statutes as written. Any appointed official who does not have to go before 
the electorate for election can get by with it. Today’s surplus, without a question 
of doubt, is the result of poor administration and the Korean war. However, if 
war should flare up today, our surpluses would be most fortunate for us. No 
farmer likes controls, but we can agree that you have it under either system. 

Reduced farm income has resulted in less petroleum products used today. Does 
that mean cheaper gas and oil for the farmers? No; each oil well is limited to 


what it ean produce. The same is true of many other products we have to buy. 
We had cheap food for the consumer back in 1933, and we had great surpluses. 
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Also, the CCC loss in the past 10 years is less than $10 per person—the greatest 
bargain for adequate supply the consumer can buy. Under the flexible plan 
percentagewise, the farmer gets less when he needs more and more when he 
needs less. 

The cost-of-living increases do not come from the farmer—it comes from several] 
things: minimum-wage law, protective tariff on industry, 13 freight increases 
since World War II, and many other reasons. I can take a 30-dozen case of eggs 
to New York City in the trunk of my car and go to a New York grocery 
store and pay double for those same eggs. Perhaps we should have an investi 
gating committee from the United States Senate and House of Representatives 
investigating the processing or middlemen who seem to be doing very well for 
themselves. Some of these people get as much for handling as the producers do 
The present low hog, egg, and beef price is a direct result of cheap feed grains 

I hope the next session of Congress restores the old law on the books. However 
I believe there should be changes in the basic 90-percent law. This year my corn 
allotment was 42 acres for 160-acre farm. I can apply several tons of commercial! 
fertilizer and get a lot of bushels. Why, then, don’t we put it on a bushel-unit per 
farm? It would also save the Department much expense in measuring acreage 
A very astute neighbor of mine stated to me the other day—under the present 
system of supports, we are subsidizing commercial fertilizer companies. I will 
continue to use commercial fertilizer, regardless, but I believe it would cut our 
surpluses in half by having it on a bushel unit rather than on an acreage basis 
We should also put a ceiling on how many bushels one owner or operator can seal 

I further believe we should amend, by encouraging more sealing on grain on the 
farm—rather than the Government handing out lush contracts to certain indi 
viduals. This could be done by having a greater price spread on the farm and off 
the farm sealing. I am sure if we have a fair return for our basic and feed grains 
we don’t have to worry about the perishables. 

Lastly, I believe we should have so many acres set aside each year, on a per 
centage basis, so that we do not penalize the small operator. If we are to retain 
our topsoil here, instead of having it in the Gulf of Mexico, we should start soon 
on some kind of soil-fertility bank. 

Thank you very kindly for your time. 


The Cuarmeman. Mr. Shriver; next Mr. Solberg, Mr. Swenson, 


Vandegrift, and Winters be ready to come forward. 


STATEMENT OF AUGUST SHRIVER, TYLER, MINN. 


Mr. Suriver. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we have missed one 
important point this afternoon. 

The Cuarrman. Your name is August Shriver ? 

Mr. Suriver. Yes. I operate a farm between Pipestone and Mar 
shall, halfway. 

We have missed one important point on the farm program because 
we have a surplus, but how did we get. the surplus? A few years ago 
we were asked to raise food as food was the No. 1 necessity for national 
defense. 

There were good conditions, and we were able to build a reserve on 
some commodities. It now seems that has become a large burden on 
the farmer’s income. This reserve was asked for the protection of 
all of our people’s needs. Is it right now, then, that we, the farmers, 
who consist of only 12 percent of our population, should carry this 
burden alone ¢ 

I would suggest for a farm program that would bolster farm prices 
without pricing farm commodities too high to the consumers, that the 
following should be done now: 

First, assure the farmer of not less than 90 percent of the mandatory 
parity price at a market place near him on the basic commodities— 
that should be nearest his home. 

This should be done in the form of subsidies direct to the farmers, 
letting each commodity sell at the market place at the market price. 
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\lso any one farmer should not be subsidized on more than $25,000 
vorth of farm commodities in any 1 calendar year; the rest, if he 
raises more, could be sold at the market price. 

Second, to keep production in line with consumption all that needs 
to be done is—and that seems to be a big problem that we are making 
out of nothing—all that needs to be done is to take 5 or 10 percent of 
the commodities with too large a reserve out of production, but be sure 
to add 5 or 10 percent to the subsidy of these commodities so as not 
to cut the farmer’s income by cutting production. 

There should also be incentives for conservation practices, A large 
payment should be offered to farmers that are willing to leave some 
of their land in reserve and act as a reserve bank, and this should be 
especially appealing to the larger farmer. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to exercise tlie 
use of the gavel because I begged for a minute and the witness has had 
about three. 

Mr. Suriver. You got the main part; that is all. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Shriver follows :) 


My name is August Shriver, with my family, we have a 120-acre farm south of 
Cyler, about half way between Pipestone and Marshall. The farm is tiled and 
has been producing good crops, all farmable. In the 19 years we have farmed it 
we have been able to maintain a fairly good living by being efficient, careful 
farmers. In these years we were blessed with 4 children, 1 boy 19 now in the 
Naval Reserve, 1 girl 17 through high school and now taking nurses’ training 
at the Fairview Hospital in Minneapolis, and the other 2 girls 15 and 12 going to 
school in Tyler. I had been seeding down and leaving lay a year from 10 to 20 
acres of red clover until the last couple years. With the prices going lower and 
lower I have tried every way I could to increase production. I am robbing my 
soil bank now. We increased our hog production from 65 to 125 head so we 
needed more corn. Some years ago I got more money from selling 45 hogs 
than we got from the 84 we sold now so far. I used to keep from 6 to 8 cows now 
we have 11 and 2 more heifers to freshen this winter. We have been told if we 
could increase production on our farm we could sell for less. This could be 
true to some degree, but I feel sure if we all do this the increase in production 
would not make up for the decrease in the price. But now it seems we farmers 
are ina battle of endurance for our own survival. In such a battle one does 
not abide by the rules of protecting his market or saving his soil for tomorrow. 
But it is not good for a community to loose so many of its farmers this way. 
A few years ago we were asked to raise more food, as food is a No. 1 necessity 
for national defense. With what know-how we had, plus good growing condi- 
tions, we were able to build a reserve of some farm commodities. Now, this 
reserve has become a larger burden to the farmers’ income. This reserve was 
asked for for the protection of all our peoples’ needs. Is it right now that 
we farmers who consist of only about 12 percent of our population should carry 
this burden alone? 

I would suggest for a farm program that would bolster farm prices without 
pricing farm commodities too high to the consumers, that the following should 
be done now. 

First: Assure the farmer of not less than 90 percent of the mandatory parity 
price at a market place near him on the basic commodities. 

This should be done in the form of subsidies direct to the farmers, letting 
each commodity sell at the market place at the market price. Also, any one 
farmer should not be subsidized on more than $25,000 worth of farm commodi- 
ties in 1 calendar year. The rest, if he raises more, could be sold at the market 
price. 

Second : To keep production in line with consumption all that needs to be done 
is, to take 5 or 10 percent of the commodities with too large a reserve out of 
production and add 5 or the 10 percent to the sudsidy of these commodities so 
as not to eut the farmers income by cutting production. 

There should also be incentives for conservation practices. A larger payment 
should also be offered to farmers that would be willing to leave some of their 
depleting acres in legumes and not harvest them, to act as a soil bank. This 
could be especially appealing to the larger farmer. The amount of these pay- 
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ments could be determined by multiplying the tax on the land 4 or 5 times or 
about the cash rent value of the land. A farm program that is short and 
simple as this is will do a lot of good and is very easy to comply with, but one 
part of this without the other will not work well. They belong together, as the 
one will help the other. At the present price on farm commodities, the smaller 
farmer may not be able to let any of his land lay idle, but if he were sure to 
get 90 percent of mandatory parity support price at the market place for his 
commodities, he could better afford to leave some land idle, as his income would 
not be cut very much. 


The CHairman. Mr. Joseph Solberg. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH SOLBERG, SR., HARTLAND, MINN. 


Mr. Sotzerc. I am Joseph Solberg, Sr., of Hartland, Minn., in Free- 
born County, Minn. 

My main crops are corn, oats, soybeans, and alfalfa, and my live- 
stock are beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, and poultry 

As long as I am entitled to a minute or so, I will hit on some of the 
high spots in the testimony. 

I would suggest giving surplus perishables to the Armed Forces, 
old people’s homes, State ‘institutions, school-lunch programs, and the 
underprivileged; and with respect to the great spread between the 
producers and the consumers, one way to remedy this is to go back to 
price ceilings for the consumer, and a floor for the producers like we 
had during President Roosevelt’s administration. 

The farm program has been of benefit to all of us farmers, and I 
think we should keep it. 

Gentlemen, it has been a pleasure to be before you, and thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Solberg follows :) 


I am Joseph Solberg, Sr., of Hartland, Minn., in Freeborn County. 

My main crops are corn, oats, soybeans and alfalfa, and my livestock are beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, and poultry. 

The farm program has been a benefit in the past years through the ever-normal 
granary and price-support program. When farmers prosper everybody prospers, 
if farmers go broke, everybody may go broke. We found that out in 1932. 

I would suggest we have 100 to 110 percent parity by the old parity formula. 

The parity concept of price support is fair both to the producer and consumer. 
This has been a big factor in our farm program and has been accepted by 
nearly everyone. We should keep it. 

The PMA committees should still be elected by the farmers. 

I suggest a new two-price concept into the support program. With a com- 
plete cutoff of support for production exceeding $50,000 in gross value from any 
one farm. Farmers should be granted not less than 100 percent of parity by the 
old formula. Then, on crops we are short of we should have a higher support 
to encourage production. 

A farmer or a larger operator would be entitled to 100 percent supports on the 
first basic $25,000 value of his production, 75 percent on the next $25,000 worth, 
and still be free to sell on the open market without supports on production 
beyond $50,000 in value. 

We need price supports to cover such perishables as hogs, eggs, farm chickens, 
broilers, turkeys, beef cattle, whole milk and butterfat, to use production pay- 
ments as an alternative means of support for such commodities to avoid purchase 
and storage. Payments would be limited to $2,500 in any 1 year for the products 
of any 1 farm, providing a farmer is willing to accept marketing quotas. 

We also need supports on soybeans, cottonseed, flaxseed, dry edible beans and 
rye at the same levels as the basic commodities, also fix the support level for grain 
sorghums, barley and oats on their comparative feeding value of corn. 

I further suggest giving surplus perishables to the Armed Forces, old peoples’ 
homes, State institutions, school-lunch program, and the underprivileged. 

I will say also we need a sound conservation program of a national conserva- 
tion acreage reserve program to make proper use of the farm soil and water 
resources not required to fulfill the Nation’s domestic and export needs, for food 
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and fiber are conserved in a manner that will improve the fertility of our soil 
ind keep it up so that in case of an emergency we can produce large crops. 
this was proven in the past wars that food was one of the best weapons of war- 
fare, as a soldier must have food to have power to fight in battle. Farmers should 
get paid for these acres laid aside for conservation to participating farmers. 

We must maintain adequate safety reserves of food and fiber above ground to 
make sure Our consumers are protected in case of natural disaster for expanded 
‘consumption also. 

For wisest use of acres diverted from normal use during any year farmers 
should accept marketing quotas and acreage allotments. 

We also need a Secretary of Agriculture who is favorable and will work with 
good will towards the farmers of our land, for the best for the farmer. What 
is good for the farmer is also good for main street. 

Our Secretary of Agriculture should be required annually to estimate the 
acreage required to produce the food and fiber needed for domestic demand, 
safety reserves, export needs, for augmented exports to combat famine. A better 
grade of grains, corn, etc., must be had to sell to foreign countries, as the better 
the grade of these crops the easier they are to sell on foreign markets. 

The acres taken out of production by the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
the difference between the estimated acreage needs and the acreage in production 
plus the acreage kept out of production by acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas would be as the national conservation acreage reserve. The reserve would 
be broken down into State, county, and individual farm allocations. Each indi- 
vidual farmer would be given an opportunity to sign voluntary contracts with 
the Department of Agriculture to their own farm-conservation reserve. The 
awards are to be based upon the prevailing local landlord’s share of returns 
from such acreage if it is not kept out of production not to exceed $2,000 annually 
for any one farm. Farmers would be required to participate in the conservation 
program to be eligible for any price supports. There is too great a spread 
hetween the producer and the consumer. One way to remedy this is to go back 
to the price ceilings for the consumers and a floor for the producers like we had 
during President Roosevelt’s administration. 

Gentlemen, it’s been a pleasure to be before you. This is my statement together 
with my testimony. I hope you will read it. Thank you. 


The CuarrmMan. Mr. Swenson. 


STATEMENT OF ALF A. SWENSON, WILDER, MINN. 


Mr. Swenson. My name is Alf A. Swenson; I am a farmer operat- 
ing a first-class farm in Jackson County near the village of Wilder, 
Minn. 

I will just make one statement that will take less than a minute. 

I want to emphasize my conviction at least in the fundamental 
soundness of our American competitive-enterprise system over any 
program of a state-planned economy, with its false promises of 
security. 

I believe that we have had enough time to judge the success of such 
programs in countries which have followed that mythical illusion to 
a totalitarian state. 

Now, it is my firm belief that Government-operated farm programs 
in order to be sound must not have as their goal or end result the 
socialization of our economy, which seems to be the new philosophy 
in agriculture. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Swenson follows :) 

My name is Alf A. Swenson. I own and operate a 320-acre farm in Delafield 
Township, Jackson County, near Wilder, Minn. This is a diversified farm 
operation—primarily corn, soybeans, flax, and oats. My livestock operations 
are chiefly dairy, about 30 milking, and chickens, about 700 laying hens._ I 
definitely am not going broke while engaged in two of the ventures which 
have been loudly hailed by certain parties as being among the leading con- 


tributors to the so-called farm depression. Labeling this period as a “farm 
depression” is certainly not true. Farmers are in a cost-price situation definitely 
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different than during the war years and also a period of readjustment, but 
they are a long way from being in a state of depression. 

In my statement today I would first like to emphasize my conviction in 
the fundamental soundness of our American competitive enterprise system 
over any program of a state-planned economy with its false promises of secu 
rity. We have had enough time to judge the success of such programs in 
countries who have followed that mythical illusion to a totalitarian state. It 
is my firm belief that Government-operated farm programs in order to be sound 
must not have as their goal or end result the socialization of our economy. 

Relative to our past farm program of guaranteed high rigid supports, | 
believe it has created the almost impossible surplus condition we have today 
To continue such a program, as we did following the Korean war, will only 
make the eventual solution to the problem more difficult unless we are ready 
to adopt the so-called new philosophy for agriculture leading to complete Gov 
ernment control. As I said before, I market eggs, milk, and meat—none of 
them being under a support program. Only a short time ago, in 1954, I was 
not making a very large profit on the sale of eggs. By the parity measure 
I believe they were about at 69 percent. At that time a great hue and cry 
went out urging farmers to demand a support price on eggs. This year the 
story is different, and my chickens are a very profitable venture. I owe a 
great deal to men of political courage who were able to resist such pressures. 
The same story is true on hogs which, from 1948 to 1955, will average out at 
about 100 percent of parity, and I have strong optimism that in regard to 
dairy products, we are on the way out of our problem unless it is again retarded 
by a program with emphasis on the wrong thing. 

I urge the committee and Congress to: 

1. Find ways and means to dispose of our present huge surplus. 

2. Investigate and develop a sound voluntary program of stockpiling fertility 
in the soil as a means of removing marginal land and diverted acres from 
production, 

3. Encourage every possible method in marketing which will expand consum)- 
tion of agricultural products on a per capita basis. 

4. Reduce United States trade barriers and expand exports. 

5. Direct its efforts toward lowering agricultural costs of operation as in 
the field of unfair tax burdens and monopolies whether they occur in labor or 
business. 

6. Resist the new philosophy for agriculture which sees a welfare state as the 
solution to our problems. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Vandegrift. 


STATEMENT OF D. G. VANDEGRIFT, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


Mr. Vanpecrirr. I am D. G. Vandegrift of Albert Lea. 

Although normally a conservative, middle-of-the-road person, | 
um radically opposed to these hearings. By calling these meetings 
you are destroying the effectiveness of the farm organizations we 
have worked years to build. 

The farmers’ only hope of being adequately represented in State 
and national affairs is through united efforts rather than individual 
promotion of our own personal convictions. 

Farm organizations composed of voluntary members of all types 
of farming and all areas of the country have worked weeks, months, 
and years to determine the policy the majority of their members 
approve. 

Men and women study, talk over, and decide on township, county, 
State and, finally, on national levels before a recommendation is made. 

Yet here we are, a few hundred people, with no chance for dis- 
cussion, speaking mostly as individuals with our personal ideas, wast- 
ing our time as well as yours. 

We do not have a full picture of the nationwide problem. We know 
that the cotton farmers’ problems affect us, and vice versa, but we 
cannot fully understand it. 
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At these meetings we have no unity, no direction, only turmoil. 

Those of us who do represent groups of any consequence have met 
with Senate and House committees many times before, and are always 
available whenever an issue is being considered. ; 

No labor organization would stand for this; to be ignored while 
you,or anyone else in authority talked to individual workmen. I 
think you are showing contempt for all farm organizations when you 
ignore them and “hit the road” to call meetings like this. 

I grant you that all farm organizations do not agree, nor can any 
farm group have 100 percent of its members agreed on a policy. 
Neither do we who testify here all agree. Remember, farmers are an 
independent lot. We work for ourselves and we think for ourselves. 
We do agree on one thing, however—that we want a reasonably high 
income, 

We elect. men to Congress who, we feel, have the courage and 
ibility to make decisions when it is necessary. You accepted this re- 
sponsibility when you took office. Don’t try to shift this responsibility 
onto us. 

You have available the combined, studied opinions of a million or 
more members of three major organizations. What more could you 
vet from us? 

As I said before, I did not come here to express my ideas on the 
farm program. The American Farm Bureau Federation speaks for 
me. 

(There were cries of “boo” from the audience. ) 

Mr. Vanpecrirr. As a Farm Bureau member, I can have much 
greater influence than I have here today as an individual. 

The Cuamman. Let him speak. He has a right to speak and say 
what he wants. It is all right for him to say that he should not have 
come here; that is his privilege, and I am just glad to have a man talk. 

I want to say this, before he concludes, that, as I indicated, the first 
year I was in the Senate I made a tour of this country with the com- 
mittee, and the program that has worked so well during the war, since 
the war and up to now, was one that was created or formulated from 
the testimony that the committee obtained from the grassroots, and 
that is why we came back here, we came here today. [ Applause. | 

We do not have any ax to grind here, I want to assure you, but I do 
not have to be here, you know. I could be home with my grandchil- 
dren, and I think it is important that something be done to try and 
save farmers; and that is why I am here today. [Applause.] 

I am sure I speak for the other Senators. If you think it is a lot 
of fun to go about as we have from 6 o’clock in the morning until 
10 o’clock at night, well, you just try it. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement at this 
point 

Mr. Chairman, I have noticed a trend in some of these hearings— 
an expression of resentment against Members of Congress for express- 
ing an opinion on farm matters. That has filtered down through some 
top farm organization Washington lobby officials who live on a salary 
and who never farmed in their lives. 

Now, is it wrong for me, one who has spent 47 years of his life on 
a farm, having 3 boys and all of them farming, is it wrong for me to 
express an opinion on agriculture? 
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[ do not think so. It is not wrong for any individual to do so 
Farmers would be a whole lot better off, in my opinion, to depend on 
their own thinking rather than some salaried lobbyists in Washington. 
| Applause. ] 

The Cuarrman. Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. Mr. Vandegrift, do you know how this group of 
persons testifying here were selected ? 

Mr. Vanpeerirr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. In order that you might have a complete under- 
standing of how they were selected, I shall explain that Senator Hum- 
phrey and I agreed that we would ask a representative of the three 
major farm organizations in Minnesota, a Minnesota dairy representa- 
tive, and one of the outstanding general farm individuals in the State. 
together with the Commissioner of Agriculture of Minnesota, to act as 
a statewide committee to select the witnesses for the Minnesota hear- 
ings. In order not to be biased, they took the witnesses alphabetically. 
I have felt a personal responsibility to hear all of you, and that is why 
I asked that the chairman grant you all the right to be heard who were 
selected. 

Now, the farm organizations appear in Washington as a national 
organization, and they will insist from time to time that they be given 
the privilege to be heard and we, as a committee, whether it be the 
Agric ulture Committee or other committees, hear them. 

But we wanted to afford the people who do not come to Washington, 
and do not have the means and financial resources to come to Wash- 
ington, to be heard, and we came to the grassroots. 

Tam sur prised, sir, that you would take it upon yourself to criticize 
the farm organizations of this State as well as the legislative members 
who have denied themselves the right to be with their families in 
order to come out here and sit and listen to what the folks want to tell 
to their representatives in the United States Senate, as well as the 
House of Representatives. [ Applause. | 

The CuHatrMan. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Vanpeorirt. Ithink the only answer to the gentlemen here 
is this: That the old statement, united we stand, divided we fall, 
applies and, as farmers individually we get no place. We have come 
a long way in all three farm organizations in promoting the best 
interests for farming. But as individuals we can never do it. We 
have got to be organized. 

Senator Humpurey. May I just say this to you, sir. 

Mr. Vanpeerirr. Certainly. 

Senator Humpnrey. I surely respect the right of any citizen here 
to express his views. 

We have been referred to many times today, and we always are, as 
just politicians, and so forth. A lot of us are getting a little tired, too. 

I have been on the road, may I say, conducting hearings for other 
committees. I do not like it. “I have got a wife and four kids; I like 
them. I have not seen them for 6 weeks except for 3 hours; I ‘do not 
like it. 

Now, I want to say this to you, sir, that it appears to me, we want 
to see unity, too, and that is one of the reasons for getting out here and 
getting different points of view. 

One of my colleagues mentioned to me—I will not mention his 
name—that some of the difficulties that some of us, men like Senator 
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Thye and myself—and we have personal friends in some of these 
organizations—we respect the senllentiaies in these organizations—are 
caused because the or ganizations don’t agree. Nothing would make 
me happier if we could all : agree, and then we could fold up our tents 
and go home. 

But we have got a problem to try to find here what is the best 
answer, what is best for you and what is best for everybody who is 
out here. 

There are wonderful people out here, a lot of people who have said 
things I disagree with, and maybe they are right and maybe I am 
wrong. 

I am going to listen, and I am going to get all I can get because I am 
not an expert in these matters. 

I want to assure you that, as Senator Thye and others have pointed 
out, we hear from the legislative representatives and the Farm Bu- 
reau and the Farmers Union, the Grange, the cooperatives and their 
able representatives, and they do a beautiful job representing the 
position of their organizations. But we need to hear—-and we hear 
from labor organizations, too, we get their big representatives. 

But I have been the chairman of a subcommittee of the Labor Com- 
mittee, and I went out through the countryside and listened to labor 
members. 

I grant you some of them did not like it, but that is not my busi- 
ness, whether they like it or not; we are not supposed to be representing 
leaders; we are supposed to be representing folks, and that is what 
we are here for. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Winters. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE WINTERS, BINGHAM LAKE, MINN. 


Mr. Winters. I will give my stand in just a few minutes, and then 
I will read a paragraph. 

I am against the rigid 90 percent, I will say that, and I believe that 
as far as perishables are concerned, that whatever commodity it is 
can help itself and work its way out of it. Wedonot need any Govern- 
ment support. 

The most important issue here is the matter of misplaced faith. I 
ask you gentlemen the next time you take a coin out of your pocket, 
look at it, at the inseri iption on it, “In God We Trust,” not in Govern- 
ment we trust, but in God we trust ; make that be true. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Winters follows :) 


I am 28 years old, married, and we have 3 sons. I live on a rented farm of 
160 acres. We have a herd of dairy cows and also raise hogs. 

When we talk about the farm problem, we are, I believe, speaking of a very 
complex situation which cannot be solved easily. A farm program that speaks 
only of price or parity is far from being a good workable program. I believe 
the production or volume per acre, per cow, ete., varies a great deal on different 
farms; hence so would the income. For example, my DHIA records reveal that 
my net income in the last 2 years from my dairy cows has remained the same, 
in fact, in 1955 it was even slightly higher than 1954. Our year runs from 
October 1 to October 1, so in 1954, I had 6 months of 90-percent support and 
the remainder at 75 percent. All of 1955 at 75 percent. Through better breed- 
ing by artificial insemination and better care and management on my part, I 
raised my net income. What is more, we were selling our dairy products. I 
do not think the dairyman has any problems which he cannot solve by himself. 
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We are producing the best food known, Let’s sell it and keep the Government 
out of the dairy business. 

The current topic these days is the price of hogs. Many of you think we need 4 
support at $20. I ask you how are you going to make that work? If you did 
that I believe most everybody would be in the hog business, because it’s easy to 
have a few hogs on any farm. Then Government controls would also be impera 
tive, cutting down on the real hog producer and hurting the bona fide hog raiser 
Here too I don’t think a support price is the solution. I might give you another 
of my experiences. Last Thurday | had a bunch of hogs on the market in South 
St. Paul, the practical top was $13.50. I got a premium of $1 or $14.50 for my 
hogs. Bvidently these hogs were the type the packer could sell for a higher price 
When we hog raisers get the quantity and quality in line with the demand we'l! 
be getting 100 percent of parity without supports. 

The way I see it if we keep asking the Government to give us higher supports, 
we keep asking for more controls and regulations. Do we want to go down this 
road? I for one do not want to give my sons an American agriculture that is run 
by Government. 

So I plead with you gentlemen let’s try and keep politics out of this mess. We 
need only to look into history and see what has happened to countries where 
vovernment runs agriculture to see which system works best. I believe that free 
dom of opportunity is still the best security. 

The one subsidy that I feel really has helped farmers is our land-grant colleges 
Their research and educational programs have done more for the American 
farmer than any support price could ever do. They have helped the farmer hel) 
himself. That I call real help. 

But the most important issue here is a matter of misplaced faith. I ask you. 
gentlemen, the next time you take a coin out of your pocket look at the inscription 
on it—‘In God we trust.” Not in government we trust, but in God we trust 
Might that be true. 


The CuatrMan. That concludes the list of witnesses handed to me. 

Now, I wish to thank all of you for your cooperation here today. 
und I wish to particularly thank the commissioner of agriculture, Mr. 
Allen, from your State, for his assistance to us today. 

1 wish to also thank Mr. Vance for making arrangements for this 
place for us to meet in. 

Senator Ture, Senator Ellender and committee members, in behalf 
of Minnesota I want to thank you committee members, and I want 
to thank you people for the excellent meetings we had, both in St. 
Paul and here at Worthington, 

I want to say this: If there is anyone who would like to file a state- 
nent, you either send it to me or you send it to the Agriculture Com 
mittee, and it will be filed. 

The Carman, I wish to further announce that. all of you present 
here today and in the hall may go to the rear of this room where free 
coffee and lunch is served to you. by the chamber of commerce. If 
you wish to take advantage of that, do so, 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 9 a. m., Wednesday, October 26, 1955, in Des Moines, Iowa.) 

( Additional statements filed with the committee are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD ANDERSON, CHAIRMAN, CHIPPEWA CoUNTY FARMERS 
Union, MONTEVIDEO, MINN, 


I want first to thank you for this opportunity to present the views of the 
Chippewa County Farmers Union and myself personally. 

First I would like, to mention that the Chippewa County Farmers Union has 
grown from 350 farm family members in 1951 to 792 farm family members in 
1955. This growth of our organization has been mainly due to the concern of 
farmers about farm prices, and the need for truly family farmer organization. 
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\t our annual county convention attended by about 200 farmers, several resolu- 
tions were passed. Some of these are in regard to farm prices and supports. 
(hese I would like to present here. 


1. FARM PARITY 


Assurance of 100 percent of parity returns to the producer on all major farm 
commodities should be the goal of our national farm programs. Such pro- 
crams are necessary to strengthen our agricultural and national economy and 
to preserve and foster the family farm system. 


2. LIMITATION OF SUPPORTS 


Federal farm laws should be designed in a way to assure that the major 
benefit of the program will apply on the production of the typical family sized 
farms. To this end we recommend that a limit of $25,000 in price-support loans 
be made to any one producer of storable commodities, and that price supports 
on perishable commodities be designed to benefit the family level of production. 


3. CROP CONTROLS 


Whenever acreage controls are necessary, they should be on a graduated 
price per acre basis, lessening the impact on the smaller farmers. 


4. ATOMIC ENERGY 


The discovery and application of atomic energy for civilian purposes were 
made possible by billions of dollars of research carried on by the people through 
their Federal Government—the right of the consuming public to the benefits of 
this research should be carefully safe guarded. 

We believe that REA cooperatives, for example, should be given equal access 
with other groups to the application of atomic power to electric energy. 

RBA units should have a share in any atomic energy electrical projects carried 
on by the Government on an experimental basis. 

These resolutions were adopted October 6, 1955, by the Chippewa County An- 
nual Convention 

As you can see by the growth of our organization and the interest displayed at 
local and county meetings, there is a serious concern among the farmers of 
Chippewa County. 

Speaking for myself I want to say I am very much concerned with the lowering 
of farm prices, Good farm prices are basic to a good economy in the Nation. It 
is because of this concern that I am so active in the farmers union in Chippewa 
County. Just as we need an active Army, Navy, and Air Force to guard us from 
outside aggression, we need a well-balanced economy to keep down internal 
aggression. I myself don’t believe we will ever have to worry about the family- 
sized farmer turning Communist as long as the average farmer has a decent 
chance to live on and own his own farm. 

As you realize that the support prices have been lowered on almost every com- 
modity in Chippewa County but corn, it is not hard to realize that farmers are 
worried. I have heard it expressed many times this summer by different farmers 
that corn is about the only crop we can really make expenses on if the good Lord 
gives us the weather and conditions to make a crop. 

For my part I dislike it very much when I hear the term “high rigid supports,” 
hecause parity in itself is flexible and 90 percent is not high. Also I don’t like 
the fact that 2 years ago we heard a lot about food prices being too high for the 
consumer so dairy and other supports had to be lowered. Today after the price 
has gone down for there farmer still there is little or no reduction in price to the 
consumer, but still we hear nothing today about prices too high for the consumer. 
I live north of Montevideo, Minn., about 8 miles, where I farm 250 acres of good, 
heavy, productive land. I am engaged in general farming with quite a few hogs 
is my main livestock. I am wondering why hogs on the live market has dropped 
so much when the dressed pork has not taken a similar drop. I don’t want you to 
be mistaken that I am against a fair wage for labor and a fair profit for the 
packer, wholesaler, and groceries, because I believe we should have a balanced 
economy with everybody getting an equal chance to live and provide for their 
families. Thank you. 


64440—56—pt. 221 
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STATEMENT FILED By LEONARD BALLARD, Goop THUNDER, MINN. 


President Hisenhower in his speech at Kasson, Minn., promised the farmer 
that the aim of the Republican Party would be 100 percent of parity. Under 
the Benson farm program this will never be possible; for neither flexible or high 
and rigid supports will solve our problems. 

We will not solve the surplus problem by squeezing acreage out of one crop 
into another. This brings on an expanded program of production curbs until 
every crop or farm product is controlled. 

Therefore I recommend a farm program that will bring farm production into 
balance with demand by taking a set percent of each farm’s crop acres out of 
production. 

This farm program can be executed with a minimum of personnel and very 
little cost to the taxpayer; with no regimentation of the farmer, for specific 
crop-acreage allotment programs would be abolished and the farmer given the 
right to choose freely the crop he would produce on the acreage remaining after 
he had complied with his conservation acres. 

Acreage control offers opportunity to create soil reserves our growing popula- 
tion is sure to need. 

Here is my proposed farm program: 

100 percent of parity for the farmer to be attained through restricted crop 
acres, with a set percent of each farm’s crop acres taken out of production, 
adjusted to bring as nearly as possible 100 percent of parity at the market 
place. 

A nine-man board to be set up to set the percentage of acreage restriction 
from available figures of present surplus commodities. They would adjust 
the percent of controlled acres yearly. 

Idle acres to be a soil-conservation practice, acreage taken out of produc- 
tion to be left idle or planted to green manure. 

Attainment of compliance by making only cooperaters eligible for 90 per- 
cent parity loans from Commodity Credit. Noncooperator not to be eligible 
to Commodity Credit loans until payment of penalty attached to each idle 
acre. 

The commodity credit and ever normal granary plan to be continued with 
more farm storage encouraged by increasing storage fees to the farmer. 

I am definitely opposed to that part of our present farm program which 
gives you an allotment based on past history, and feel the only fair way would 
be to base it on percentage of total crop acres. 

I believe there should be a food-stamp plan to aid the unfortunate and the 
aged. 

I would like to suggest that all taxes be put on a graduated basis similar to our 
income tax, to aid the small individual just getting started. 

I would like to see Government aid stopped on tiling, ditching, irrigation, etc., 
which brings added land into production. 

I am in favor of Government payments to farmers to leave wet lands, timber 
lots and other uncropped, unpastured acres. 

I am owner of 220 acres in Blue Earth County. Thank you for this opportunity 
to express my views on farm conditions. 


STATEMENT FrLep By Rosert BANKER, SECRETARY-TREASURER, AMERICAN 
BEEKEEPING FEDERATION, INC., CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


It is my belief as secretary of this, the only national organization of bee- 
keepers in the country, that at our annual meeting in January the following 
changes in the loan and purchase agreement program for honey will be recom- 
mended by resolution of that group. 

First, that the minimum mandatory support level be raised from the present 
60-percent figure to 75 percent and, secondly, that the support-price differential 
(1 cent per pound lower for Western States) be omitted and the same level 
prevail in all sections of the United States. 

I believe these recommended changes are essential for the continued well-being 
of the industry if it is to continue to provide the necessary pollination needed 
for the over 50 major crops requiring bee pollination. 
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Briefly my reasons for requesting these changes are: 

1. The parity price on honey has dropped from 15.8 cents per pound on 
September 30, 1954, to 15.3 cents per pound on September 30, 1955, which 
will be reflected in a much lower support level for 1956 under the present 
program. 

2. Our production, packaging, shipping, labor, and other costs have continued 
to rise to the present all-time high (5 percent estimated increase in the last 
year). 

3. During the 1954 marketing season no honey under loan or purchase agree- 
ment was taken over by Commodity Credit Corporation. 

4. Latest figures available show there are only 700,000 pounds of this year’s 
crop under the program at the present time. 

5. The use of the current program by producers has been curtailed by the 
fact that the support level is too low. 

6. Both in 1954 and 1955 the annual production of honey has been below 
average, resulting in a temporarily favorable market. If and when the in- 
dustry secures a normal or above-normal crop the program will be direly 
needed to prevent a serious setback to the industry which will result in still 
fewer colonies of bees for pollination of the many crops dependent on bee 
pollination. 

7. In spite of the temporarily favorable market during the last year, the 
number of colonies in the Nation again declined 4 percent, which has been 
the annual percentage reduction figure for a number of years. This reduction 
cannot continue or all agriculture will suffer severely. 

8. The program has had a very definite stabilizing influence on the market, 
but the present support figure is too low to even maintain the colonies operated 
at the present time when production costs are considered. 

9. The industry has taken many progressive voluntary steps to help itself, 
particularly in the last 3 years. The support program at a higher level is 
needed to further stabilize the industry until these self-help programs are 
better established and capable of doing the stabilization needed for a healthy 
industry. 

10. Representatives of the industry would welcome the opportunity to present 
their request in more detail at formal hearings in Washington if and when new 
legislation is considered. 

11. The industry has no intentions of asking Commodity Credit Corporation 
to market its production. The program is needed strictly as a stabilizing factor 
and to prevent temporarily distressed lots from reaching the market at an 
abnormally low figure. 

12. Currently the western market is at approximately the same level as the 
eastern market. Honey produced in the western area generally is marketed 
there or exported from the west coast to foreign markets. We can see no 
justification for any price differential in the western area. 


STATEMENT FILED spy Mito L. BELSHAN, GLENVILLE, MINN. 


Testimony presented before Committee on Agriculture and Forestry at Worth- 
ington, Minn., October 25, 1955, by Milo L. Belshan, farmer of 200 acres in 
Freeborn County, Minn. 

I feel that in order to establish a sound farm program Congress must take these 
basie steps: I. Reduce existing surpluses; II. Establish parity for farm pro- 
duction ; III. Conserve our soil and water resources. 


I. REDUCTION OF EXISTING SURPLUSES 


(a) In order to control the amount of commodities in storage, I respectfully 
submit that Congress establish an adequate and reasonable ceiling on the amount 
to be put in storage. Such amount to be in harmony with domestic and world 
demand. Beyond this safe reserve controls must keep production in line with 
annual demand. 

(b) Enlarge school lunch programs and institute similar programs that will 
contribute to the health and welfare of the Nation. 

(ec) Maintain tariffs on agricultural commodities in order to discourage the in- 
flux of those commodities in long supply. 

(d) Establish acreage allotments relative to buyers annual demand. 
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Il. ESTABLISH PARITY FOR FARM PRODUCTION 


(a) Support prices on the basic commodities, the oil crops, and the related feed 
grains at parity. The price to be based on the original parity formula acquired 
on the 1909-14 average. 

(b) To assure the producer parity prices on perishables, establish a program of 
production payments direct to the producer. 

(c) To keep production in harmony with the demand, rigid marketing quotas 
must be instituted—said quotas to be based on anticipated annual markets. 


Ifl. CONSERVATION OF OUR SOIL AND WATER RESOURCES 


(a) Land taken off production by acreage allotments must be diverted to a 
strict conservation program. Such land to be compensated for by. direct rental 
payments, thereby assuring a fair return to the producer, and a soil-saving pro- 
gram for future generations. 

(b) Assure soil conservation practices on the land kept in production by com- 
pensating the sowing of legumes and grasses, thus maintaining a continuation 
of regular crop rotations. 

I wish to conclude by advocating congressional action to make it mandatory for 
the Department of Agriculture to return the administration of the farm program 
on the State level to home rule. Representatives to the various committees being 
elected from the grassroots. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WAYNE BLAHAUVIETZ, Harris, Iowa 


My name is Wayne Blahauvietz. I farm 312 acres in partnership with my 
father near Harris, Iowa, just 4 miles south of the Minnesota line. 

I realize that the farmer today is facing a definite price squeeze. However, I 
feel that while some immediate steps need to be taken, a long-time sound farm 
program is of major importance. 

I feel that a sound and stable agriculture can be achieved by increasing foreign 
trade, using price supports only as a means of regulating production and plac- 
ing a percentage of the crop acres out of production into legumes to be plowed 
under, 

Foreign markets offer a great opportunity for agricultural products. I grant 
that production must be regulated to demand, but with an improved foreign 
trade much of our surplus could be eliminated. This won’t solve our immediate 
problem, but our Government should reduce high tariffs and not be a protective 
agency for every little industry. Not only will this help reduce surplus, but will 
lead toward world peace. Also, farmers need to promote the sales of their 
products to the housewife with the same zeal that the manufacturer uses. I do 
feel, however, that the farmer has a definite responsibility to produce a quality 
product that will satisfy the consumers’ demands. In the case of pork, it has 
been proven that the housewife will pay more for a quality product. The fastest 
way to encourage the farmer to raise the lean hog is for the packer to pay the 
proper spread between the fat and lean hog. 

In regard to price supports, I feel that it should be used only as a crutch to 
keep us from disaster, rather than be high and rigid. However, as a control of 
production, I feel we should use supports only as a means of encouraging or 
discouraging production. With supports we need acreage controls and here we 
should have cross compliance. It is foolish to restrict a crop in one area and 
let it be grown in another. 

As for acres put out of production, I definitely would endorse the idea of putting 
those acres into soilbuilding crops. These acres should be plowed under and no 
crops harvested. Let us store fertility in the soil until it is needed rather than 
storing surpluses in huge warehouses for some individual to profit on at the 
expense of the taxpayer. Along with this, we should stop all Government land 
reclamation projects until our consumer demand is such that we need it. 

I feel that this type of long-range farm program will make for a more stable 
agricultural economy with the farmer getting more of his fair share of the 
national income. 
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ELYSIAN, MINN., October 19, 1955. 
Senator Husert H. HuMPurRey, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Sirk: I am farming for a living and feel that inasmuch as I have a 
losing battle trying to make a living and raise a family on an equal basis with 
the small town kids they attend school and grow up with. On top of this I 
have had to use $3,000 of my savings in the last 3 years to keep operating. I 
should send in some statements for the hearing being held by your Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD CLARKE. 


P. S—I am president of a local farm organization having 100 members and 
they are nearly unanimous in feeling as I do about farm prices; that either we 
have to have help or go broke. 

1. Whereas the flexible price-support program has failed to reduce the sur- 
pluses or control production, and at the same time is bankrupting farmers. 

(a) I urge immediate restoration of 90-100 percent of parity price supports 
based on old parity. 

(b) IT also urge the limitation of payment of price-support benefits or crop loans 
to $25,000 on any farm or group of farms. 

2. Whereas we have a slight overproduction of certain grains. 

(a) I suggest that a policy of acreage reserve be set up and rented from the 
farmer. 

(b) Restore the green manure program through ACP with payment to en- 
courage its use to maintain the fertility of farms. 

3. Whereas the present program has forced feed prices down and dragged 
livestock prices down to about 60 percent of parity. 

(a) IT urge that all livestock be protected by 90-100 percent supports through 
direct payments to farmers. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Ropert L. CORNELL, CHAIRMAN, RENVILLE CouNTY CITIZENS’ 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, OLIVIA, MINN. 


We wish to call to this committee’s attention the serious dissatisfaction of 
the Renville County farmers and of the Renville County small-town businessmen 
and professional people with the present depressed condition of the farmer, and 
with the failure of the present administration in marking any effort to carry out 
resident Eisenhower’s campaign promises for agriculture. 

Our committee wishes to go on record as asking for full parity on the old 
parity ratio, to the farmer on the family-size farm, and not parity at the 
terminals. 

We favor a soil bank; parity for perishable through compensatory payments ; 
commodity loans and liberal loan cost credit. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Envir Dreeszen, CUSHING, IOWA 


Since I was unable to present an oral testimony at the Worthington, Minn., 
hearing, I am submitting the following written testimony for the consideration 
of your committee and ask that you include it as a part of the official proceedings. 

I am an Ida County, Iowa, livestock farmer operating 240 acres and marketing 
some 65 head of fat cattle and 350 head of hogs per year. 

First of all let me emphasize that we are faced with some really acute prob- 
lems in agriculture at the present time; some of which I’m sure would require 
the wisdom of a Solomon to solve. It is doubtful if a majority of farm operators 
will be able to remain solvent for long under the present level of income. 
Therefore, I herewith submit some suggestions which I hope will be helpful to 
your committee in drafting new farm legislation. 

1. I believe that farmers should make every effort to produce a type, grade, 
and quality of product that the consumer will buy, i. e., meat-type hogs, quality 
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eggs, grade A milk, etc. We need a clearer cut system of grading and price 
differentials to encourage farmers to produce such products. There is simply 
no point in producing anything of a type and grade for which it is difficult at 
best to find markets. I believe that past production of, for instance, fat back, 
lard-type hogs has succeeded in weaning the consumer away from the pork 
counter so that at the present time the sale of good lean pork has been hindered. 

2. I believe farmers, as a group, should start immediately to spend some real 
money to promote their products. Farmers have traditionally out-produced all 
other parts of our economy and at the same time have done the poorest job of 
selling what they produce. Where we have spent pennies before, we need to 
spend dollars now. How many television programs do we see advertising 
products of animal origin? I am suggesting, for example, a nickel per hog 
and a dime per head of cattle marketed for slaughter be collected and used for 
whatever advertising media is deemed necessary to reach the majority of con- 
sumers. We need to educate the consumer along the lines of recognizing quality 
pork, eggs, ete., as they shop for these products. We probably need some legis- 
lation authorizing some sort of checkoff system, on a voluntary basis to begin, 
to collect the money necessary to advertise. In my own case on the above basis 
I would have contributed $24 last year to such a fund. This is no large amount, 
but when pooled with like contributions from all farm operators, would be enough 
to conduct a really effective selling campaign the year around. 

8. While setting up such a program as suggested in point 2, we are going to 
have to limit some of the resources that we are now applying to agricultural 
production, I believe that the best method for doing this is to be found basically 
in the soil fertility bank plan and I wish to add my support to this plan. I 
hope that it will become a very important part of any new legislation for rea- 
sons that I will not list here since I know that you are aware of them. In 
connection with this plan, we should insist that all new land reclamation 
projects not now under development be stopped immediately. 

4. I believe in the ever-normal granary system and feel strongly that store- 
house loans be continued to assist in orderly marketing. 

5. We need to continue, more strenuously than ever, our efforts to sell abroad. 
I favor selling even to Communist countries all of the agricultural products that 
we can. I believe that a good hard look should be taken at all restrictive tariff 
barriers that hinder the movement of our surplus. 


STATEMENT FILep By R. J. DyKstTra, Sretey, Iowa 


I appreciate the opportunity to present this written testimony to the congres- 
sional agriculture committee, and I trust that you will give it your careful 
conside ation. 

My name is R. J. Dykstra, I live 2% miles southeast of Sibley, Iowa, Osceola 
Couny. We have been farming on this 160-acre place for the past 19 years. Our 
farming operation is an average diversified farm operation, with the bulk of 
our income coming from hogs, sheep, and dairy cattle as well as poultry and a 
few acres of soybeans. Therefore you can readily understand that I have to 
buy corn and oats for feed. 

The income situation in agriculture is of considerable concern to me at the 
present time. Farm prices have been declining steadily for the past several years 
while the cost of commercial feeds as well as machinery has gone up, Our com- 
mercial feed has increased about 60 cents per 100 pounds in the past 2% years. 
A tractor of average size now retails for approximately $3,000. Whereas 3 years 
ago it was $2,500. Even our land and other taxes have increased the past years. 
This all helps make farming almost unprofitable. Two years ago, when this area 
was hailed out, I tried to buy corn from the Government storage bins (ASC), but 
could not buy any, while at the same time they were shipping some out to other 
areas. 

The situation in agriculture today is serious, it is a complex and difficult prob- 
lem (as you are well aware of), and I certainly do not have the answer to it. 
But I am positive that the high support prices will not correct the situation. 
It tends to bring more corn into storage, which today is already a problem. The 
high cost of maintaining such storage is high and creates another problem. 

I would like to see a low support price and gradually work toward the supply 
and demand method, maintaining the ASC offices for a possible emergency. 

I believe we should do all in our power to build up our foreign trade in agri- 
culture commodities. Some of the Government-owned surplus farm commodities 
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could be used in supplying the nations in the world that have a scarcity of food 
and where people are starving. We should diligently strive to increase domestic 
consumption through advertising. High percent of parity is excellent for the 
fellows in the grain storage business. 

I believe, regarding the corn-sealing program we should have a limit on the 
amount of bushels that can be sealed per farm. Approximately 2,000 bushels 
per 160-acre farm and then no individual be able to seal more than 10,000 
bushels. This would leave sufficient feed on the farm, give an incentive to the 
farmer to voluntarily decrease his corn acreage until the demand causes prices 
togoup. And it will cut taxes in that the storage problem will be less perplexing. 
This would also discourage certain operators from farming too large an acreage, 
but instead the family-sized farm would not be done away with. The doing away 
with family-sized farms will increase unemployment and cause these men to go 
into other fields. This could cause an embarrassing siltuation. 

I believe incentive payments need not be paid for practices whereby a farm 
operator improves his farm, this is all to his own benefit, and why expend tax 
money for this? A good operator will do this anyway. 

At the present time hogs are selling too cheap, but I do not believe a price- 
fixing program will correct this situation, but could cause this things to be re- 
peated if too many sows are kept. I believe if the committee could work with 
the packers, some method of buying on the grade would help this matter. 


STATEMENT FILED BY JOHN W. Evans, Monrevipeo, MINN. 


Science and improved farm practices are the largest factors today in the 
creation of our burdensome farm surpluses. Also we have not been able to 
slow down our war-geared emergency production programs. 

Today I can produce 80 bushels of corn and 30 of soybeans per acre with more 
certainty than 10 years ago I could produce 60 bushels of corn and 20 bushels of 
soybeans. My neighbors are doing the same thing. 

In a nation where business and industry are having a boom, agriculture feels 
a great lack of security. It feels that it is the poor relatives in a family econ- 
omy. Our costs of operation are going up and our incomes are going down. 
I presume we receive less than 10 percent of the national income this year, 
whereas in 1951 we received 11 percent and back in 1929, which is supposed to 
be a bad period, we received 13 percent. The trend is the wrong way. 

We must adjust our production programs to our actual needs with a calcu- 
lated margin of supplies set aside to constitute a proper reserve. The parity 
concept of farm income is pretty well accepted as a standard. The support- 
price idea is very popular in the Midwest States and is making a definite con- 
tribution to our price stability. Neither of these ideas gives us the prices that 
we deserve or the net income required that we may feel we have our fair and 
just share of the national income, as farmers. 

High support prices are putting more money in my pocket at the present time. 
Our individual credit if we need money at the local bank is enhanced by the 
price we receive for our products and almost every farmer has to borrow short- 
time credit money sometime during the year. 

What we need to do is to preserve high price protection and supply the needed 
amounts of food and fiber without the burdensome surpluses. I wish your com- 
mittee would secure an impartial economic study of what should constitute an 
adequate carryover from year to year and have this accepted as a standard. Our 
support-price programs are giants in power but need to be harnessed to the ideal 
of production of what are our actual needs of food and fiber and to take care of 
what exports are possible. 

The past 60 days there has been a terrific congestion around almost every 
country marketing place weighing out the contents of Government bins to go 
to some unknown destination. Then the process began all over again, filling 
these same Government bins with grain from farm storage of 1952, 1953, and 
1954 in order that the farm bins and cribs might take care of the 1955 crop of 
corn, soybeans, etc. Such a turmoil. Where will it end? Is this marketing? 
I fear too many farmers are acquiring the concept that the Government furnishes 
a marketing medium. I do not want my Government to become my exclusive 
sales agent. In my personal operations I plan to keep my acreages in con- 
formance with the acreage or allotment plans and if any grain eventually gets 
into a Government storage bin I feel it is a reflection on me as a producer. 
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We are failing to properly acquaint the consumer with our farm problems. In 
1940 we fed ourselves and 10 more persons. Today we are feeding 18 persons 
besides ourselves on the farm. The metropolitan population is securing its food 
at the smallest percentage of its salary checks in the history of the Nation. We 
are not claiming credit for our improved efficiency and are not endeavoring to 
negotiate for higher compensations as we should. 

I am most interested in the soil-fertility bank idea. We must reduce our 
acres that are planted to these surplus-creating crops. I would like to see your 
committee make a thorough study of this idea. The expense of the Govern- 
ment renting and paying cash rent for 30 million acres of land will not be more 
than was spent on the present storage costs of impounded farm crops. We must 
conserve the fertility in our soil. We can provide the good citizens of our Na- 
tion with ample food and fiber for their sustenance and use, and hold to the 
overall objective that agriculture is due its increased share of the national in- 
come, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., October 25, 1955. 
Senator ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agricultural Committee, 
Worthington, Minn.: 

I believe in the free-enterprise system. My suggestion simply stated for free- 
ing farmers of supports and the company from surpluses is a system of cash 
awards to those people and companies who develop new uses for surplus com- 
modities. As in the case of discovery of uranium in this country, these to be 
financed by interested companies, farm groups, and the Government. This would 
develop a market for these surpluses instead of giving them away to avoid spoil- 
age, and paying the farmer for greater efficiency of production. 

DALE C. FRITZEr, 
Citizen and Farm Manager of Family-Owned South Dakota Farm Property. 


STATEMENT FiLep spy Grorce H, GABRIELSON, PRESIDENT, Rock CouNTy FARMERS 
UNION, LUVERNE, MINN. 


As a farmer these are a few necessary steps the administration must do to 
keep the American farmer on an equal par with the rest of the Nation: 

(1) Ninety percent of parity is a must (using the old parity formula) but we 
should strive for 100 percent of parity. This should include 100 percent of parity 
on all perishables by the productive payment system so as to assure a farmer 
cost of production plus a fair and reasonable profit (after all, all business places 
show a markup on each item to insure a profit). 

(2) A let-lay-idle land acreage plan so as to build up the land for the future 
(as our population increases we most certainly must look to the future for our 
agriculture). This plan would have to be so attractive so as to encourage 
farmers to take a hold of it. This is the only way it could be effective. This 
let-lay-idle land plan should be placed into grass or clover to prevent erosion 
and act as a soil builder. (This would aid our diminishing wildlife to a great 
extent.) 

This idle land must be based on the cultivated acres on a farm and must be 
on a graduated basis both on payment and on large acreages. A small family 
farm should have to lay idle less land than the farmer farming larger tracts of 
land and the payment per acre should be greater per acre to the smaller farmer 
than the larger farmer. 

A regulated import should be in effect as this plan goes to work so as not to be 
a drug on our own market. 

(3) I believe our large river projects should be pushed for the welfare of all 
people and not a chosen few. These large developments would ereate more 
labor for our people, create cheaper power through co-ops, and act as a storage 
for our water supply to prevent floods and erosion and make more land production 
through irrigation in the future as our population increases. Someday we wil! 
need added acres even in the United States. 

(4) We must have a credit system with a rate of interest such that farmers 
will use it sensibly and so that it will not act as a burden. A man must use 
credit to get out of debt and to better his operations, but not to be used foolishly 
so as to bankrupt him. 
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(5) My opinion is that the average farmer could spend at least $3,000 on 
farm improvements. So, if farm income was at a normal level the average 
farmer would spend at least that much money for necessary improvements. 
Just think how our national economy would benefit. Just think what a healthy 
thing it would be for our various small-business places in our hundreds of 
Midwest towns. 

With larger farms taking over our communities would suffer by destroying the 
way of life of the family farmer. 


WortrHIneton, Minn., October 25, 1955. 
Hon. Huser? HUMPHREY. 

DEAR Str: Please permit me to submit the following: 

Che former 90-percent support program, although politically popular, is imprac 
tical without stringent and politically unpopular controls. 

Flexible price supports afford no protection to the small or inefficient farmers, 

ho may be liquidated in large numbers if price drops continue, thus endangering 
the Nation’s economy. 

Some relief for small and inefficient farmers is needed during the period when 
they are becoming efficient or finding other means of livelihood. This is as much 

the protection of the Nation as of the individual farmer. 

Che logical answer seems to be a twofold program : 

1. A combination of rigid and flexible supports; for example, 100 percent of 
parity on the first 1,000 bushels of corn, 90 percent on the next thousand, 80 per- 
cent on the balance (or something similar to be worked out for all crops and 
areas as needed). This plan could be used with perishables as well as storable 
crops 

While helping the farmer who needs help most, this would not encourage sur- 
uses. It should also be politically acceptable. 

2. A true conservation program which would pay the farmer adequately for 
enriching the soil through retention of surface water and the building up of 
humus and fertility. In some areas this might be combined with a wildlife 

rogram. 
| think it is high time we forget political advantage and formulate a program 
hich will help farmers readjust to changing conditions while at the same time 
otecting the Nation’s most valuable resource. 
Sincerely, 
At Gorr. 


STATEMENT OF ORVILLE GRAVE, WINDOM, MINN. 


[ am Orville Grave. I farm near Windom, Minn. My farm is located in 
Jackson County. I am a renter and have a diversified type of farm. We have 

herd of 20 milk cows plus the young stock, as well as a beef herd numbering 
hout 40 cows. Wealso raise about 120 hogs a year, and have a flock of 300 laying 
nens, 

[am a GI, and started farming after the war. I would like to start my testi- 

ony with a few income-tax comparisons to show what has happened to our net 
ncome during the last several years. By farming more land, raising more hogs 
und milking more cows we have increased our gross income each year since 1949. 
Last year, 1954, we had 3 times as much gross income as in 1949. However, our 
expenses have increased to such an extent that every year our net income has 
remained about the same. This is only part of the story. During the same 
period our dairy and beef breeding stock has decreased in value to half of what 
we paid. At the same time the cost of a tractor, one of which we purchased 
un 1946 for $1,500 and, which should be replaced, has increased to $3,300. The 
cost of parts, labor, taxes, building materials, and services have increased 
accordingly. 

In view of the above facts I would recommend an immediate return of 90 
percent support levels as an emergency measure to be used until a system of 
production payments and acreage controls with a soil conservation tie-in can 
be written into law. The parity formula should be revised to more closely link 
price supports or price controls with costs of production. The Secretary of 
\griculture should be required to launch purchase programs before prices have 
reached disaster levels as has happened in the hog industry. 
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Income tax comparisons 


Gross Total expense 
$5, 607 $3, 607 
1, 025 4, 007 
h, 424 4, 830 
, 636 | 7, 846 | 
2, 728 9, 899 | 
14, 614 11, 817 


STATEMENT FILED BY HENRY J. GROEN, CHANDLER, MINN. 


I farm a 160-acre farm, on which I have just received the permanent agricul- 
ture conservation award of Murray County, Minn. 

I have a high grade Holstein milking herd, consisting of 20 cows, for which I 
have received a blue ribbon for high-production records. 

(On my farm I have 60 head of milk cows and young stock, all home raised. I 
raise between 60 to 70 hogs a year which get marketed at 514 to 6 months of age, 
weighing from 220 to 230 pounds, also 500 laying hens, which I get up to 75 and 80 
percent production, and for all this we have a net income of $950.14. 

Under this income, in the past 2 years I have had to borrow $800 a year in 
order to support my family. If this keeps up 1 more year I'll go bankrupt. 

My recommendations are to support butterfat at, at least 90 or 100 percent of 
parity. See to it that we get more for our culled-out dairy cows, which are 
very low in price. Support hog prices at above levels or, in short words, support 
the good-quality farm products at 90 percent or better. 


STATEMENT FILED By ARTHUR HARMON 


I believe we should have production and full controls. We should have 90 
or 100 percent of parity. 


STATEMENT FILED BY GEORGE HEIKES, ELLSwortTH, MINN, 


My name is George Heikes. I farm 400 acres near Ellsworth, Minn. I am 
engaged primarily in corn and hog farming. I am a supervisor in the Nobles 
County Soil Conservation District. 

The family farm in Nobles County is still in trouble. At a time when the 
rest of our economy is ehjoying a period of growth and expansion so great and 
so profitable that we have not yet begun to realize its extent, the family-sized 
farm still needs help. 

Why is this so?) Why can’t farmers prosper along with the rest of the 
country? It is so because the food produced on farms today, and for the past 
100 or more years, is and was, produced at less than the true cost of production. 
The neglected element of cost is the cost of maintaining soil fertility. 

Farm and nonfarm folk alike realize that our soil resources deserve more 
attention than has been given them in the past. What few of us realize is 
that maintaining soil fertility is often costly, and that the cash returns from 
the use of soil-conserving practices may often defer farm income for longer 
than the average farm family can afford to wait. 

It is at this point that we come to a basic difference in approach to the farm 
problem. There are those who maintain that the cost of soil fertility main- 
tenance and the consequent unequal struggle for economic equality must be 
undertaken by the farmer alone. This is the attitude of many in whom the 
welfare of the farmer is presently entrusted. They are perfectly willing to 
maintain an attitude of sympathy for the farmer who is having a hard time, 
provided that sympathy costs nothing, and provided that nothing or little is 
done to disturb the prevailing economic and social distinctions between farm- 
ers and nonfarmers. 

There are many of us, on the other hand, who recognize that soil erosion is 
an effect, rather than a cause, of low farm income. To many an average 
farmer, and indeed, to many a better-than-average farmer, the burden of 
meeting an ever-growing list of fixed expenses compels him to exploit his soil. 
The huge increase in cash costs the farmer must meet in order to stay in busi- 
ness are in large measure the result of protective legislation for the other 
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segments of the economy, the railroads and labor wage increases, to mention 
two. Farmers do not begrudge labor people the great economic gains they have 
made. We are happy that they have the money to buy our food. Farmers are 
now engaged in a struggle to achieve such gains for themselves. We have 
reason to believe that the people of labor understand this better than some of 
the people of agriculture. 

We are living on soil capital. So far the American consumers have been the 
beneficiaries of a profligate soil-management policy. They are as accustomed 
to cheap, plentiful food as they are to cheap, plentiful water. All signs point to 
a day of reckoning in the not too far distant future. The portents of a grave 
shortage of water are already here. Giveaway programs of farm produce to 
foreign countries, likewise, is done at the expense of vital soil resources. Until 
we admit equality of income for farmers comes first, our progress in conserving 
soil resources must continue to be slow. 

What is to be done? The answer came to us years ago from the great social 
mind of Henry Wallace. His vision of an ever-normal granary included an ever- 
normal granary of vital soil resources locked up in unused acres. Let us gear 
crop production to demand and our livestock production will soon fall in line. 
Gearing crop production to demand will not only permit control of soil erosion, 
but will also soon bring the value of food in the market place up to its real 
value. We will never let anyone go hungry, but we do want to participate in 
the great American prosperity. We did participate, once. It was a heady 
experience, not having to live on our soil capital to make ends meet. During 
that time the fathers of many of us paid off the mortgages which had hung over 
their farms since the 1920’s and 1930’s. But the evidence of a better living 
standard was looked at accusingly, and they tell us now that we were living 
in a dream world. The farmers will not shrink from long hours and hard work 
in our fight to obtain our just share of the national income, but we will never 
accept the deprivation of hope. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to present this statement to your 
committee, 


Frost, MInN., October 20, 1955. 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
Federal Courts Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


My Dear SENATOR: 
* ® * * * * * 


I had hoped to get to the Senate Agriculture Committee hearing at Worthington 
next week. In fact, I had promised Myron Ward I would go along, but it appears 
as if I won’t make it. I would simply like to state that I feel a better solution to 
the surplus problem would be to support livestock prices instead of grain prices. 
While it may be necessary to give away and sell at low prices a considerable 
quantity of meat; it would tend to improve the diet of the people and the surplus 
could be more quickly consumed in the form of meat than cereal grains. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HENRIK HENDRICKSON. 


STATEMENT FILED BY EMMeEtT F. Hirt, HArtiey, Iowa 


My name is Emmett F. Hirt, of Hartley, Iowa. I am a diversified farmer of 80 
acres and I specialize in hogs, poultry, and beef. First, I believe: 

Farmers should speak for farmers. If the economy of this country is to remain 
at a high level we need a sound, long-range program of stability free of politics. 
The 90-percent support farm program has not and will not solve any problems 
and has continuously been a political football written against the better judgment 
of honest-to-goodness dirt farmers. The flexible program will alleviate the pres- 
ent situation if given an opportunity. 

We are now at the same position we were in during 1940 and 1949. Do we need 
another war to bail us out? 

I fully realize it is necessary to have a reserve of some sort for national se- 
curity reasons. Let’s determine what this surplus needs to be and then proceed 
from there. Why not face reality? We have a surplus of foodstuffs, so our sup- 
ply is larger than our demand. This surplus was built as a result of a 90-percent 
support, so why not try something new? Let’s set aside a part of our land in a 
Government-rental program, known by some as the soil fertility bank, with cross- 
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compliance a must, maintaining our predetermined surplus for security reasons 
through a medium level or flexible support. 

Let’s continue with added emphasis our soil-conservation practices to maintain 
and build our soil fertility and natural resources. 

We should spend more for research to find a greater use for our products—also 
more research on marketing and advertising. We should produce a high-quality 
product to meet our consumer demand. 

Let’s search for and develop foreign markets and trade agreements. Let’s curb 
reclamation projects until a further need for farm products is shown. 

Finally, why not store more of this surplus grain on farms, giving the farme: 
the same storage and handling rate as elevators. 


STATEMENT FILED BY MARLIN HuBMER, MANKATO, MINN. 


I am going to take very little of your time on flexible versus 90 percent parity 
I can see a future in flexible prices. I can see a present-day easement in 90 
percent: but it will be no cure or future. That has been proven different times 
in the 20 years of the Democrat realm. 

We have a problem the Democrats or Republicans can’t answer. The Farm 
Bureau, grange, or union haven't the complete answer either. You have farmer 
fighting farmer and neighbor against neighbor and this is not good. If the prob 
lem is that serious, then I think something drastic should be done instead of 
every organization fighting each other. I think it is high time we put our 
shoulders together and cooperate. 

Here is step No. 1, as to what I think should be done. Take agriculture out 
of politics completely, we are tired of being a football, and set up a commission 
similar to the Atomic Commission with unbiased people at the head of it. 

Step No. 2, I think the Government should allocate part of the money they 
are spending for more intensive scientific research and see what can be made 
and done with the surplus products and to create new markets for these new 
products. We have done this with other products so why can’t it be done with 
agricultural products The only thing it needs is some push from you politicians 
and you people are our servants and leaders. 


STATEMENT FILED BY THE HONORABLE A, I. JOHNSON, STATE REPRESENTATIVE, SwIF! 
County, BENSON, MINN. 


It is encouraging to know that you as members of the United States Senate 
Agricultural Committee have come to Minnesota to conduct hearings regarding 
the serious decline in farmer income. 

The farmer here in the Midwest is experiencing an economic depression that 
is gradually exhausting his resources and is rapidly forcing him into liquidation. 

This situation calls for immediate action and cannot tolerate a prolonged 
groping around for the ideal or a panacea to solve this problem. 

You men and your committee are here representing the greatest lawmaking 
body in the world, the Senate of the United States. While you are here you 
are going to hear testimony from hundreds of farmers regarding their economic 
plight. When they tell you that the situation is grave and serious and that an 
emergency exists, please believe them. They have taken this price decline which 
has been below parity for 3 years while their overhead costs of operation have 
continually gone upward. If this continues, we will have wholesale bankruptcy, 
loss of homes, and disintegration of farm families. 

It is my opinion that the Members of the United States Senate and the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives in Washington, D. C., have the direct 
responsibility in meeting this farm depression emergency. It is my sincere hope 
that these people who are engaged in the raising and producing of food for all 
of the people in our country as well as for people in other parts of the world 
will be given economic equality and justice with other segments of our society 
without further delay. 


STATEMENT FILep By EB. L. JoHNSON, WINNEBAGO, MINN. 


The farm problem has been with us for so many years, and so many attempts 
at its solution have been tried that I am wondering if we have tried the right 
approach to a solution. Plowing under crops, killing little pigs, and guaran- 
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teed prices have left us with a bigger debt and the problem still raging as hot as 


ov What the farmers want is a fair share of the national income achieved through 
the market place, with a minimum of regimentation. How to get it? Let’s 
see. , 

The farmers are tired of being told they are profiteers through guaranteed 
prices, either 100 percent, 90 percent, (5 percent, or what have you. During 
wartime they were able to secure good prices in the market, but we don’t want 
war as an alternative to low prices. The subsidy of guaranteed prices is being 
used to create a lot of ill feeling toward the farmers, though almost all industries 
are subsidized in various ways, chiefly through the tariff, about which said in- 
dustries are not taunted as are the farmers. Agricultural production cannot 
he controlled as other industries are. Due to weather hazards, which nothing 
can be done about, a large acreage can yield us a short crop, or favorable weather 
with a small acreage can net us a surplus to struggle with. 

Under our marketing system a short crop brings usually more money than 
a large crop. 

We don’t want to be subject to famine on account of artificially controlled 
acreages and the farmer cannot stand it to be penalized as he was in 1932 by 734 
cent corn and $2.50 hogs. 

Then our problem resolves itself into one of removing the depressing effect 
of surplus production upon the market. How to do that without taxing or in 
creasing the national debt? Let’s see. We have a crop reporting system which 
is fairly aceurate. Could we use it to tell us what percent of surplus we had 
of any certain crop, then segregate that surplus by paying every man, who mar- 
keted any of that crop, for only the part which was not to be segregated, and 
issue a surplus commodity storage certificate for the surplus. The segregation 
could be accomplished by putting it in the CCC bins, or sealing on the farms 
until the beginning of the next crop year. If storage were charged for CCC bin 
storage farms would soon have their own storage. 

The price could be supported by simply increasing the percentage of the crop 
to be segregated at any time that the price dropped below the support level, and 
the market would automatically respond to the lessened supply. The opposite 
action would act to protect he public from too high prices, so long as there was 
uny surplus to release. This would stop the necessity of taxing to support 
prices. 

To prevent stabilizing our production at too low a level provision could be made 
to release surplus any time a foreign buyer could be secured at world com- 
petitive prices, or in trade for strategic materials needd in this country. 

Whatever residue of surplus there was would have to be considered in esti- 
mating any percent of succeeding crops to be segregated. 

By leaving the surplus on the farmers hands to store or pay storage on we 
would have a force that would automatically control production, and also it 
would enable us to hold prices to the desired level. 

To prevent the big operators from crowding out the small operator an ascending 
scale of percentages, to be segregated, could be used. 

Our foreign markets could be increased by selling some of our surplus for pay- 
ment in their money to be used by our tourists in their country. 

This system would work on all nonperishable commodities and to the extent 
that foreign markets could be found immediately for perishable products. But 
if the nonperishable products were held at a reasonable level there would not be 
the shift from one product to another by farmers as at present and it would 
have a tendency to hold the perishable products at a profitable level. The farm- 
ers would be left free to plant as best suited his farm but would always have 
to consider how surpluses would affect him. 

We should bar imports of any farm commodity produced in surplus in this 
country or we would be buying foreign crops at attractive prices for them and 
our farmers holding all of their crop of that commodity as surplus. 

[ sincerely hope that this may help to solve at least part of the difficult task 
you have ahead of you. 


STATEMENT FILep py Oscar Jonnson, LA FAYETTE, MINN. 


1. Adoption of self-help plan more or less as outlined by the late John Brandt 
of Land of Lakes. 

2 Following changes: When Benson lowered prices from 65 cents a pound 
for butter to 55, Commodity Credit Corporation had on hand 200 to 300 million 
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pounds of butter—which should be just considered a good inventory in case 
of drought. Butter keeps up to 2 years and if it was on a revolving basis there 
would be no reason for anything spoiling. 

If we spend $100 million on a school-lunch program together with a stamp plan 
for people on relief—a survey a couple of years ago indicated over 10 million 
people with an income of less than $500 for people over 65 years of age. Stamp 
plan and school-lunch program should be able to move ancther 250 million pounds 
of butter or 5 billions pound of milk. 

A food allotment plant-stamp plan for people in low-income bracket large 
families. Two hundred and fifty million pounds of butter or 5 billion pounds of 
milk could be moved out this way. 

3. Should we still have more than the reserve on hand we could sell on world 
market. If 250 billion pounds of butter was sold for 40 cents a loss of 25 cents 
a pound would mean about a cent reduction on all butter produced or about 
4 cents a hundredweight on milk. Such a tax would bring in about 60 million 
on present production and by the time we would need it—if ever—our pro- 
duction should be up so it would bring in more than to take care of loss as loss 
of selling 250 million pounds at 25 cents would be $62% million. 

Now this was all the surplus we had when Benson reduces prices around 10 
cents a pound or 600 million to take care of surplus that could maybe be sold at 
$621 millions. 

I consider if we had a school-lunch program—stamp plan for the aged—food 
allotment plan for the low-income group—selling some on world market—with 
the increase of our population taking close to another 2 billion more pounds of 
milk a year—TI see no reason why prices by such a self-help board could not be 
put back to 90 percent of parity or 65-66 cents a pound of butter. 

Our consumption of dairy product is only about 600-700 hundred pounds against 
1,300 pounds in Ireland and the Scandinavian countries. In our family we con- 
sume 2,000 pounds of dairy products a year—we would need a production of 
around 350 billion pounds of milk if the people of the Nation used as much as 
we use, 

The present prices will mean a shortage in a short time of dairy product. 
Even at 90 percent of parity we might face shortages in a few years. To pro- 
duce dairy products takes great skill and with labor shortages people around 
here are selling out herds and were at 90 percent of parity. 

And this boom and bust in prices does not make for a steady increase in 
market for dairy product. Lower the prices to attract more consumers then 
shortages and sky-high prices to kill off the marginal consumers from using 
our product is a poor way to try to build a steady market. A fair price—a good 
product—an extension service on top to sell it—and we can look ahead for 
greater use of dairy products. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY LA Fayerre Locat Farmers UNION at Its ANNUAL 
MEETING FRIpAY EVENING, SepTeMBER 30, 1955 


1. One hundred percent parity on basic crop—old parity formula. Should 
reserve at the beginning of new crop-year be less than 2 months’ reserve—for 
each percent less support should go up 1 percent or up to 115. Two months’ 
supply is about 16 percent over just breaking even or having no supply at all 
when new crop comes in. In other words if we had just 1 percent reserve—30 
million bushel in case of corn—the next year support price should be 115 percent 
of parity. From 2-month supply to 6 months prices should be at parity—over 
6 months 1 percent decline for each 3 percent oversupply. It would mean in 
case of corn that each 90 million bushels of corn would see 1 percent decline in 
the support price until it reaches 85 percent of parity. It would mean if we 
had close to a year’s supply—6-month reserve, and the additional 45 percent would 
mean close to another half a year—then drastic restrictions would have to be 
taken. In the meantime the Secretary of Agriculture should have the power 
to lease or buy land to take out of production. This is in case there is a general 
oversupply of all commodities and it is not a matter of just raising prices in 
other lines to shift production. 

2. We believe grain should be sold in hundredweight instead of by the bushel. 

3. Market fluctuation not to be more than 10 percent a day on hogs or 25 on 
cattle. 

1. The way of setting the acre when some kind of control is needed should be 
changed. There should be a basic quota according to the number of acres 
under plow. 
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In our country I think the number of acres in corn is about 30 percent of the 
land under cultivation. I would set a certain percent—be it 25 to 30 or whatever 
it might be—add on to all farms with livestock regardless of size, 10 acres for 
fodder or silo corn. 

2. Should farmers overplant there would be for the first acre overplanted a 
sharp reduction in what he could sell or take support-loan on and then a certain 
percent for each additional acre. 

3. As an example: I farm 280 acres here—240 under plow—at 25 percent it 
would be 56 acres under basic quota—10 acres for silo or 66 acres all together. 
Should I plant 67 acres I should have a 15—or whatever number is decided upon— 
percent drop for the first 1 percent overplanted, and then say 1 percent for each 
acre overplanted. If I overplanted 1 percent the number of acres I could sell 
would be about 9 acres less than basic quota or 47 acres. Should I overplant 
25 percent basic quota 1 would drop 15 for 1 percent and 24 for the other, or 
altogether 39 percent, or around 22 acres to 33 to 34 acres and so down. 

Today most farmers are not in the program as they figure they are to feed 
up most of the corn. Because of drop of livestock they might now sell some on 
open market and corn in open market is now sold to $1 while support price is 
$1.51 here in Nicollet. It would be better for a million farmers to sell a thousand 
bushels of corn than 100,000 sell 10,000. If more farmers could sell a little it 
strengthen the open market—indirectly livestock, as well. 


STATEMENT FILED BY RALPH KIELBADE 
i 
My opinion is to keep demanding 90 percent of parity, and more so, have a com- 
pulsory program on bank of soil conservation on cultivated land. Also some type 
of livestock marketing control. 


Spencer, Iowa, October 24, 1955. 
Byron G, ALLEN, 
Chairman Host Committee, Department of Agriculture, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Dear Str: I wish to present the following statement. I am L. H. Knight, of 
Spencer, Iowa. I operate a 480-acre farm in partnership with my son Harold, 
which is located 5 miles north of Spencer in Clay County, Iowa. 

It is my opinion that the farm income is depressed at present, primarily be- 
cause of the low hog market and the very high cost of production. This situation 
has posed an extreme hardship for many young farmers just getting started and 
does not realize a fair share of the Nation’s net income for agriculture. 

I do not feel that hog supports are the answer over the long period. Farmers 
would just overproduce pork more than ever with a guaranteed floor. Agricul- 
tural production must be accomplished with the consumer in mind. A meat-type 
hog must be raised and sold at a weight not to exceed 220 pounds. A similar 
price drop on dairy production a few months ago relieved the difficulties in the 
dairy industry so that the latest figures released show dairy products sold by the 
farmer at 86 percent of parity, or 11 percent more than the established floor. 

The only way to stop overproduction is to take some land entirely out of pro- 
duction for a 3- to 5-year period. This would also be an excellent measure from 
a conservation point of view as a soil-fertility bank would be created for the 
future. Production controls are useless without strict cross compliance. Mar- 
ginal land is now producing 34 percent of corn where it used to produce 20 per- 
cent or an increase of 70 percent. This, of course, defeats the purpose of corn- 
acreage controls in the Corn Belt. Not only corn but oats, soybeans, and sorghum 
have been used to build up large feed reserves. 

There is a real need for adequate advertising of agricultural products. Most 
everything is advertised or glamorized. Many agricultural products have been 
gradually replaced by synthetic items due to extensive commercial publicity. 
Many people scrimp on food budgets to pay for cars, television sets, furniture, 
ete. The general public is a different class of consumers than 25 years ago. 

Agricultural research must change its policy. This research should concen- 
trate more on methods of disposing of what we raise rather than almost entirely 
on increasing the production on the same acres and thus creating a surplus. 

Sincerely yours, 
Liste H. Knieut. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY Mrs. MINNIE KvAM, BENSON, MINN. 


I am speaking to you as a farm housewife who is trying to make both ends 
meet on what little money is left after the farm expenses are paid. Let me tell 
you, gentlemen, it certainly gets disgusting trying to manage a household now 
with farm prices dropping the way they are. 

I have raised four children. The two oldest boys have gotten so disgusted 
with being hard up all the time on the farm that they have left and are now 
working in Minneapolis. My daughter is now in high school, and let me tell you 
it takes a lot of money for her clothes and expenses. The youngest boy is still 
in grade school and wears out trousers and shoes so fast it makes your head 
swim. 

What I am getting at, gentlemen, is the fact that it takes a lot of money for 
living expenses on a farm just like in town. We buy clothes, groceries, autos, 
and educate our children just like anyone else. But farm expenses are so high 
now that there just is not enough money to go around for the necessities of life 
and a few conveniences. 

Why shouldn’t us farmers live just as well as city people? I saw some figures 
some time ago that showed per person income on farms is only half that of city 
people. What kind of sense does this make? 

Not only do farmers get half as much income as city people, but we work twice 
as many hours getting up early in the morning and working until after sunset 
and then having supper and dishes to wash after that. So there isn’t much tin 
for recreation or a little enjoyment in life and we cannot afford it anyway under 
present conditions. 

Tt is not just us farmers who suffer. but also the people who Jive in the small 
cities like our town of Benson who depend on farm prosperity for their business. 
If something isn’t done about farm prices pretty soon, there will be green grass 
growing up in the cracks of the sidewalks in these towns. 

Now, good Senators, the time has come for you to get some action down there 
in Washington, and not just talk about it. Take the price of hogs. We raised 
some this year and were counting on hog sales for some cash income this fall; 
but now the hogs won’t bring enough to pay for all the feed and veterinary bills. 

We farmers can’t set the price on the things we sell; but when we go to town 
to buy things, the price tag is already there. Therefore, we need the Govern 
ment-support program to keep farm prices where they belong. 

What we need is a special session of Congress now his fall to pass some bills 
to jack up farm prices. Next year will be too late for a lot of farmers. Anyway, 
next year all the politicians will want to adjourn and come home to run for office 
and give us a lot of political promises. We cannot live on promises any longer. 
We want some action and quick. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 


STATEMENT FILED By ARNOLD P. LEE, PRESIDENT, Pope Country FARMERS UNION, 
SEDAN, MINN. 


I am Arnold P. Lee, president of the Pope County Farmers Union, Sedan, 
Minn. Price supports should be established on all grains including flax and 
soybeans at 100 percent of old parity. The high cost of production does not 
permit the farmer to operate at a fair profit at less than 100 percent. Support- 
ing the different grains at different levels causes shifts from a low support crop 
to one at a higher level, thus causing overproduction of the latter. 

I am in favor of the land-rental program that is being discussed. This would 
take land out of production. Production payments should be put into effect on 
dairy products. Producers of livestock, poultry, and diary products will also be 
benefited by 100 percent of parity supports because cheap feed means cheap 
meat, eggs, and milk. Lower farm prices have a tendency to increase produc- 
tion, therefore, increase surpluses. In my case when prices went down, in order 


to try to make expenses I rented two farms besides my own. Therefore I in- 
creased production. 


STATEMENT FiLep sy Louris J. MaTH10OWeTz, SLEEPY EYE, MINN. 


I own and operate a 160 acre livestock and grain farm south of Sleepy Eye. 
Minn. I am for 90 percent supports for basic crops and also include oats, rye. 
barley, flax, soybeans. I know by experience if farmers have to depend on the 
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free market they will not get a fair wage for their labor. Low feed prices mean 
low livestock prices in a short time. I do not believe you will get lower produc- 
tion by low prices. 

I remember the problems of the former Federal Farm Board after World 
War I. 

The lower prices went the more wheat was produced. Farmers should co- 
operate and control production. Not create a scarcity, just reasonable. 

I think a reasonable surplus is good for the security of the country and the 
people would have to go hungry in lean years without it. It is not fair for the 
farmers to pay the cost of carrying the surplus alone. And yet that is our situa- 
tion when we do not have farm programs. As long as it is good for all of us it is 
only fair for all the consumers to share the cost. 


STATEMENT FILED By DoNALD MAHLBERG, WORTHINGTON, MINN. 


In examining the history of our agricultural economy in past years it appears 
that a lowering of grain prices does not effectively lower production. At prac- 
tically the bottom of the depression in the thirties the grain acreage was ex- 
tremely large. This was following years of falling grain prices. In recent 
years several crops have been increased in spite of lower prices. Grains and 
most other farm products are forced with a relatively inelastic demand. A lower- 
ng of their prices does not materially increase the demand. Often farm products 
hought at a low price are stored in hope of selling or using later when prices are 
higher. To me this inability of price changes to effectively adjust the supply 
to the demand of farm grains constitutes the core of our economic problem in 
agriculture, 

If price changes with virtually no bottom will not usually bring a downward 
trend in production when needed and a lower price does not greatly increase the 
demand I see no possibility of a flexible support system solving it either. I do not 
necessarily mean that a flexible system could never be satisfactory if the indivi- 
dual administering it was fair to agriculture, but I do not believe lowering the 
price of any particular grain will be very successful in lowering its production 
unless the farmer has some alternative use for the land taken from production 

In the case of livestock and livestock products while a lower price may not 
greatly increase the demand, a lower price is, I believe, definitely more effective 
in bringing down production than in the case of grains. While there may be times 
when livestock producers definitely do need financial aid, I believe the Govern- 
ment should be cautious about using price supports in this field. I believe a live- 
stock or poultry support price would be difficult to administer, very expensive, 
and in the long run lower rather than increase farm income from these sources 
if feed supplies are plentiful. It may be possible that a support price on grains 
actually lowers the price over a long period of years, but I feel that the stabilizing 
effect it has on the farm economy is worth it. High prices next year won't help 
the man who went broke last year. 

I do think the Government should continue the good work of helping expand 
markets and especially promote the consumption of those products in burdensome 
supply, and to continue to keep farmers as well posted as possible on the outlook 
for the various livestock enterprizes in the year ahead. Livestock industries 
themselves should be more active in promoting their products. 

Home economics departments in schools should emphasize the importance 
of adequate protein diets from a health standpoint to future homemakers. Some 
type of a food-stamp plan should be used for low-income families, and, in case 
of widespread unemployment some system of supplying food to those unable to 
buy it should be used or farm products will appear to be in greater surplus 
than they actually are. The school-lunch program should be expanded. 

I think Government should continue the program of buying and storing sur- 
plus grains and guarantee loans on farm-stored grains. The weather has too 
great an effect on crop yields. It has been valuable to have a surplus at some 
times in the past and may well be in the future. A supply of available grain is a 
valuable asset to the Nation, if it is handled in such a way that it does not 
cause economic hardship on the farmers. 

For the support program at the present I would recommend 90 percent sup- 
ports on at least one crop that can be successfuly grown in that area and use of 
acreage allotments if necessary. If all crops grown in that area are in too great 
surplus a high enough income equivalent should be paid on diverted idle acres 
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to hold down present surplus and conserve future soil fertility. The system of 
calculating parity should be carefully examined or even a 90 percent support may 
vary too much. I don’t believe that nonfarmers should complain about money 
spent on a support program, as farm property is taxed much more than industrial 
property in relation to the income it returns. It is very important to handle the 
program in such a way so as to not arouse antifarm sentiment. We should con- 
stantly be on the alert for ways of improving the farm program but be careful 
not to lose the good points of the one we now have. 


STATEMENT FILED By O. A. MoE, SOLWAY, MINN. 


I have been sent to this hearing by a group of my neighbors in order to place 
before this committee some of the problems that confronts the farmers in my 
area. 

1. We believe that the farm program as at present managed and admin- 
istered is of no practical value to the farmers in our part of the State, because 
there is no supports of any product that we produce with the possible exception 
of butterfat. 

2. That the supports on feed grains and corn is of no value to us unless 
supports on hogs and beef cattle are also supported. It is our opinion that if 
any supports are to be practical it should include all principal farm crops 
and such supports should be at 100 percent of parity. 

3. The situation of the farmers in our area are getting steadily worse and 
we urgently request that Congress make an early effort to alleviate the price 
squeeze that has confronted us for the past 3 years. We wish to call special 
attention to the fact that the price on hogs and some classes of cattle as meas- 
ured in terms of the present purchasing power of money are perhaps lower at 
this time than they were in the early thirties. 

4. We believe that any farm program considered in the future should place 
special emphasis on the smaller farm units in order that the standard of living 
of the small operator may be reestablished. 

5. The spread between the prices received by farmers and those paid by 
the consumers should have the early attention of the Congress because we 
believe these spreads are entirely out of reason. 

6. The average farmer in my area are now operating to a great extent on 
the savings that he accumulated during the period that we had price controls 
and when the farmers received a fair price on his products and the prices he 
paid for his machinery and supplies were within reasonable limits. 

We submit this statement to the Agriculture Committee of the Senate in the 
hope that it will receive your favorable consideration. 


STATEMENT Fitep sy J. L. Morton, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, HANCOCK, MINN. 


We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of thinking farmers 
of Minnesota before this group in a sincere attempt to relieve agriculture from 
the conditions that prevail now. 

This committee should realize that the stand of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
for 1956 is not made now or by one or even a small group of people, but rather 
by thousands of practical farmers and wives conditioned by their farm needs, 
desires, and faith. Eighty-five counties will develop their own recommenda- 
tions for solving the complex, depressing problem that farmers find themselves 
in and from these 85 counties will come 1 recommendation that will be ap- 
proved by the majority of all delegates at the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation. All these will be preceded by the hundreds and 
hundreds of farm meetings being held now throughout the State which lead 
to wider understanding and actual participation in making these opinions. It 
has long been the philosophy of the leaders of American history that soundness 
and perpetuity can best be assured in this way rather than by post-card-dictated 
answers to a statement by a single individual. 

We are vitally interested in making every attempt possible to relieve agri- 
culture from the conditions that are prevalent today largely brought about 
by the unwise choice of pegging price supports at an unrealistic level, a level 
which afforded producers of substitute goods an opportunity to replace farm 
produce to our customers with synthetic foods and fibers. 
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The matter of out-of-State and foreign markets is of great importance to 
Minnesota farmers as we receive 70 percent of our income from the sale of 
poultry, livestock, and dairy products. Minnescta is a surplus-producing State 
of these products, and must export out of State and perhaps internationally. 
Of this total of 70 cents per dollar, 70 percent of all the eggs, 78 percent of 
all dairy products, and 50 percent of all meat products have to find a market 
out of State. 

Thus, any curtailment of consumption because of tariffs, trade barriers or 
walls, or because of artificial price levels, is very quickly felt here in Minnesota. 

It is very apparent from our farm income, that high rigid supports on a 
selected few commodities have had a resounding bad effect on prices of all major 
farm crops, besides bringing to light the problems of so-called diverted acres and 
area transposition of agriculture. Therefore, the avenue of finding a workable 
solution should not be commodity by commodity, but from the overall field of 
agriculture, It is inconceivable to believe anything other than the basic facts 
that—animal fats must compete with vegetable fats; that one livestock feed 
must compete with another livestock feed ; that synthetic fibers must and do com- 
pete with farm-raised fiber and that together we must compete with all those 
products of durable consumer goods for a larger share of the consumer’s income. 

We suggest that a system designed to conserve soil fertility and to prevent 
diverted acres from destroying markets for other feed crops be used to restore 
farm income. This system would be more econmical, more in keeping with 
sound conservation policies, and of greater benefit to present and future genera- 
tions of United States citizens. This soil-bank fertility idea was approved 
and has been incorporated in the American Farm Bureau Federation farm- 
program resolutions since 1952. It is sound judgment to keep soil fertile to be 
readily available in times of future need and as sales expand to the needs of 
expanding population. 

It is also inconceivable that manipulation of the price level alone—usually 
serving as an artificial price on only part of our farms or part of our production— 
can ever be considered to be the cure. Actually, only the years of daily experience 
of usage by the millions of farmers and customers can and will evolve the proper 
relationship of price values on all crops or livestock. Surely, this intricately 
balanced mechanism can better be tuned by all participating in their useful and 
rightful place as producers and consumers, than by a mere handful of men who 
are interested in placing the econmic well-being of a segment of society on the 
auction block of political intrigue—all from taxpaid moneys. 

Net farm income is realized by the price, times the volume, minus costs. Any- 
one who is familiar with farm costs, costs of machinery repairs, fuel, seed, and 
especially labor and taxes, knows that these items in the cost of production have 
been climbing upward and the record shows that gross farm income has remained 
relatively stable, but production costs have increased, resulting in a $4.3 billion 
decrease in farmer’s net income. 

The figures are as follows: 
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Farm Bureau favors maximum freedom of governmental influence in all 
fields, particularly in our chosen field of agriculture. 
We advocate under present approved policies that all factors affecting a high 
net income should be considered in their proper perspective, such as: 
(a) Adequate farm credit. 
(6) Strong merchandising programs operated and controlled by industry 
and agricultural groups on farm produce. 
Example: This committee will recall that in the late summer and fall of 
1952, hog prices were hovering at $15 or about 75 percent of parity. There 
was a great clamor to put a rigid support program into effect on hogs. 
Luckily, better judgment won out and in its place, an intensive national 
sales and educational program was implemented by the swine industry. 
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The result was that hogs went from 77 percent up to as high as 113 percent 
of parity a year later. Hog prices averaged 106 percent of parity in 1953. 
This program saved hog producers and taxpayers many millions of dollars, 
plus increasing hog farmers’ income. If supports had been put into effect 
and if the same thing had been allowed to happen to hogs as to the other 5 
supported basics, hog farmers would have taken another 10 percent loss in 
hog prices. 

(c) On basic research on technological progress on quality factors. 

(d) On efficiency. 

(e) On land use. 

(f) On varieties. 

(9g) On customer preference. 

(h) On new commercial uses of farm products. 

(i) On availability of economical and adequate farm power. 

(j) On efficient, adequate, and economical distribution systems. 

(k) On the ability of consumers to be gainfully employed at a level where 
they can be willing customers for farm produce. 

(lt) On tax laws which provide for an incentive to do even a better, more 
efficient job of production than we are now doing. 

But most of all we work for a climate under our Constitution that will enable 
farmers to earn and hold the title of first-class citizens in a land of peace. We 
want them to be able to provide out of honest earnings the needs and desires 
of home, church, and community, to support the best of schools, churches, and 
communities to make this a better America. 

I thank the committee for this opportunity and I pledge the Minnesota Farm 
sureau’s Support in helping to arrive at a sound decision. 


STATEMENT FrLtep sy Harry 8S. Murr, WINNEBAGO, MINN. 


We farmers are very appreciative of the efforts you are making through these 
hearings throughout the agricultural communities of the United States to gather 
various opinions and suggestions as to what might be done to better the agricul- 
tural situation. 

I think everyone is agreed that we cannot have a sound national prosperity 
unless it is based on a sound and prosperous agricultural economy. While many 
segments of our economy are in a very prosperous condition and employment 
and wages are at an all-time high, and while total national production is also 
at an all-time high, we find that the prices farmers receive are going down and 
the percentage they receive of the total production is likewise decreasing sharply. 
There has been some argument that while the total national farm income is 
down, the total number of people on farms is down in somewhat similar propor- 
tion so that the income per farm family has not really decreased. This does not 
present a true picture because the income per farm family is way below the 
average income of the families in the rest of our economy. Likewise efficiency 
and technical advancement in production has made the individual farmer produce 
more products and has brought on national surpluses in some lines. These sur 
pluses now are hanging over the market as a price deterring factor and are one 
of the main problems that is confronting those interested in an agricultural 
program. With the prices of farm products going down and the prices of every- 
thing he has to purchase to accomplish this production going up, we have a price 
squeeze which, while not too serious up to the present time, will in the long run 
result in a breakdown in our national economy. 

We have had farm programs of various kinds and for different commodities 
for over 20 years and I do not wish to criticize our present program because it 
has really helped agriculture. Nevertheless, the problem exists and I do not 
think we should criticize programs in force unless we have some constructive 
plan to offer, which we think will be better than the one in effect. It is not easy 
and probably impossible to put together at one time any farm program that would 
stabilize agriculture on a longtime basis. A program will have to be tried and 
strengthened from the experience we gain. 

I would like to make these few suggestions to the committee for their consid- 
eration in their future deliberations: 
1. 


WE NEED 





A PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


I am not too critical of our present program as it applies to the six basic com- 
modities: Wheat, corn, rice, cotton, peanuts, and tobacco, likewise the various 
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support levels that have been established on certain feed products by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I have been a strong adyocate of a support program of 
tt over 90 percent of parity and I am not too critical of the 75 to 90 percent of 
parity, now in effect on the basic commodities. This price support should be 
continued on nonperishable farm commodities with some adjustment in its 
administration. 
2. WE NEED PRODUCTION CONTROI 


There seems to be some fear among many people that the farmers are unalter- 
ibly opposed to retiring land from production. My biggest criticism of the 
present program is that it limits acreage on one crop but allows the producer to 
expand this acreage on another. I believe, in view of the support prices that 
farmers receive they will be willing to take certain acres out of production, 
except for conservation purposes. You can call this any name you want, soil 
ank or conservation, but I think that most of us realize that if you are going 
to adjust supply to demand a certain percentage of our acreage must be retired 
from production, and I mean retired and not diverted to some other crop. This 
can be approached in several ways. The farmer could be compensated for rental 
u the retired acres but the important thing is that the acres retired are pro- 
ductive acres and not just marginal land or the poorer acres on a farm. To 
illustrate, let us take a Corn Belt farm in southern Minnesota. If the Depart- 
nent of Agriculture figures that the surplus corn on hand requires that next 
vear’s corn acreage be reduced 10 percent or say 10 acres on an individual farm 
and if this is done the price of corn will be protected at a certain percent of 
arity then this farmer should take 10 acres of his land, regularly planted in 
corn, out of production entirely and should use this land only for purposes that 
would increase the fertility of the soil or control weeds or summer fallow. And 
how would we compensate him for doing this? The price support should be 
the greatest compensation or a rental payment at so much per acre or a payment 
for certain conservation practices, as we have in our present program. Such 
a program would take care of.a certain percentage of our farmers. To admin- 
ster this acreage adjustment part of our program, we need the administration 
in the field in the farmers’ hands. Our farmer-elected county and township com- 
mittees are the only type of compliance check and enforcement that is practical. 
[In other words, farmers who believe in the program and are willing to comply 
are the best administrative force in seeing that their neighbors do the same. 
With such kind of administration, I have no fear that we can gain the production 
control that is necessary in carrying out the adjustment of supply and demand. 


3. PROGRAM FOR VARIOUS PERISHABLE AND OTHER FARM COMMODITIFS 


We still have our dairy farmers and hog producers and various other groups, 
vhich should have equal consideration with the previous group covered by our 
present program. We have a national wool program that appears to me to be a 
ery sound approach to the sheep raisers problems. We have a surplus pur- 
chase program on dairy products, which has helped the dairy farmer and farm- 
ers are now asking for a pork-purchasing program for the hog raisers. When 
t comes to these perishables, we have a more serious problem. The same person 
who will urge the Department to purchase surplus pork or dairy products will 
be the first to criticize when we find ourselves with supplies deteriorating in 
quality. It is always easy for the Government to purchase and very hard for it 
to dispose of such purchased products, because they again come in competition 
with regular trade channels. Under our national wool program, the product is 
iarketed through regular trade channels and the producer is reimbursed for 
the difference between what he receives in this manner of selling and what the 
Department has set as the price he should receive. Could not some modification 
of that approach be used in the establishment of price supports on many perish- 
able commodities, such as the dairy and livestock products and possibly fruits 
und vegetables? 

With such a price-support program and with production controls that really 
control and an educatienal program that will keep the farmers informed as to 
the needs of the consuming public, I believe we can put together a program that 
will be sound and workable. It will need continuous adjustment as our national 
economy shifts and the Department which administers the program will need a 
creat deal of flexibility to meet changing conditions. 

With cereals and feed grains definitely controlled, livestock production will 
soon fall in line and I. believe our surplus preblem will be solved. 

We should always have a certain amount of reserve food on hand because any 
program that would produce scarcity of food products would surely fail. We 
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must have the courage to carry a large reserve without too much concern and 
with agricultural income on a par with other groups in our economy, we could 
look forward to a long period of national prosperity. 

I am a landowner operating 4 family-type farms (1,000 acres), with tenants 
on a stock-share lease, 


LONGVILLE, M1nn., October 13, 1955. 
Hvusert HUMPHREY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Str: At the Worthington session of the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, we would like the following resolution presented : 
“Whereas the small farmer is faced with ruination because of the constant 
drop in the prices of his products; and 
“Whereas a fair share of the national income going to the farmers would 
benefit the entire economy ; and 
“Whereas the dairy farmers and all other family-sized farm operations are 
already severely hurt: Therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Trelipe Farmers Union Local, meeting October 10, 1955, 
goes on record urging your Senate Committee on Agriculture to take immediate 
steps to place a Federal floor, based on full parity, under all farm prices.” 
The above resolution was adopted October 10, 1955. 
SLIFTON NELSON, President. 
ELNA SAMPTION, Secretary. 


STATEMENT FILED By A. T. NORLAND 


As I see the farm situation—We all know we have been through a period of 
heavy spending, both by Government and by individual alike. Times have 
been very good. A person could hardly make a mistake no matter what the 
venture in times like we had. 

Now on a peacetime basis we would like to continue to have more of the same. 
How, you ask? Do we want to keep on with Government paying the bill? 
I for one feel Government or anyone else owes me anything unless I work for it. 
Why did our fathers and forefathers come to this country? Answer is simple— 
freedom; freedom to do things they weren’t allowed under any other government. 

Have we lost the initiative to want to try for ourselves? 

Sure I believe Government should help in an emergency, but let us not get 
into a position of feeling we need help every time some little upset comes along. 

I have never believed in supporting prices at any time for the reason when 
you support prices on a given commodity you in turn are supporting some in 
many more people who really need no help. Doesn’t it seem to you if a family 
has $50,000 or a $100,000 that he needs help? Yet the bigger the operator the 
more help he got. If you want to make a price for anything just remove it until 
it becomes a searce article and create a want for it and you will have price how 
you may say? I know we have to think and then think some more but just sup- 
pose we could take land out of production that should never have been taken out 
of grass and say Government paid if it were held out for a period of say 3 years 
then only to a farmer who really needed help. 

Suppose Government were to loan money to a farmer who would purchase a 
farm at a fair price at a low rate of interest and a long period of years, That 
way Government would not lose anything and the farmer would be working for 
himself. 

I feel our support system has led us into trouble and will continue to do so. 

If we want to keep this country of ours free and I am sure most of us do, let 
us get on our knees and ask God’s help and not Government to gelp us and I 
am sure we will find a way. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT FiLep ny Evin NeEtson, WINTHROP, MINN. 


I own and operate a 173%4-acre farm. Iam not a dairy farmer. I feed cattle 
and I raise hogs. The 90-percent supports should never have been reduced. 
There was no overproduction of dairy products; it was just underconsumption. 
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The American people were only using about half per capita of what it was a 
few years back. 

The Secretary of Agriculture should be the farmers’ No. 1 public relations man 
and tell the American people the true story in regard to agriculture. The Ameri- 
can factory worker can purchase for an hour’s wages more than twice as much 
butter for an hour’s income as he could in 1929. And that holds true for most 
of the other farm products as well. 

I spoke to the businessmen of Winthrop and Gaylord in April in 1954 when 
the supports were dropped to 75 percent of parity on dairy products, of the possi- 
bility on setting aside 1 day a week as a dairy day. I received 100 percent 
cooperation. They took it from there and set aside every Thursday for serving 
milk instead of coffee and serving an extra patty of butter. 

The slogan was “Make mine milk.” They sold 150 percent more dairy 
products on those days than any other day. Think of what could have been 
done had our Secretary of Agriculture gone out for that kind of a promotional 
program. I feel that the American people would have given it their full support 
as they did at Wintrop and Gaylord. 

Public relations is the one field which must be greatly expanded in regard to 
agriculture. In regard to agriculture it has never been defined what is a sur- 
plus. Is it an extra day’s supply, or 1 week, or 1 month, or 6 months? When 
that is defined we should get parity until such a goal is reached. The old 
parity formula should be used. Then, if we find that we can produce more 
than to maintain such a supply, land should be taken out of production and 
placed in a land bank in reserve for future acres. Rental on such acres should 
be based on percentage of the value of such acres. All the grain should be 
supported. Corn being the base crop in America, the rest of the grains should 
be supported according to their feed value in relation to corn. 

Let us have plenty at a fair price so everybody can enjoy the benefits thereof. 
I am against the sliding scale which is to create a searcity, which is not in the 
best interests of the farmer or the American people. We have never tasted 
searcity, hunger, and want in America. Let us not create it now. Again I 
say, let’s have a program of plenty at a fair price. 


STATEMENT FILED py CLAUDE NorTHEY, Miirorp, Iowa 


My name is Claude Northey and I live near Milford, Iowa, which is located 
about 40 miles south of Worthington. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to present my thoughts to this committee 
and wish to thank all who have helped make it possible. 

I carry on a general farming program of crops, beef, and pork on a 140-acre 
farm. I feel that the plight of agriculture in the economy today is serious, but 
not serious enough to need high supports. They would only mean more of every- 
thing next year. 

The corn sealing program has turned into a big operators jackpot. Too many 
people are just raising corn for the Government, and the program was never 
intended to be that way. The farmer of 200 acres or less feeds most of what 
he raises and should have a smaller percentage cut in acres than the larger 
farmer, because he has a larger investment in machinery and equipment per 
acre. He possibly has enough to farm 320 acres if he could rent it. The program 
is definitely pointing to larger farms. 

If you want to borrow money at the bank you give security and they will 
loan about 60 percent of what the security is worth. Why then, should the 
Government loan 100 percent. 

If the loans on corn were 70 percent of the present rate, or about $1.10 per 
bushel in northwest Iowa, it would solve the storage problem. Or, if the Gov- 
ernment must loan at the present rate, give 70 percent or $1.10 at date of loan 
and when the loan is due, if the farmer does not redeem it, the Government 
should take the corn and issue bonds for the balance (30 percent) which could 
not be cashed for 10 years. 

Consideration should be given to the amount of corn that could be sealed. 
Perhaps there should be a limit of one-half the average productive ability of 
that general area, or not to exceed 4,000 bushels for any 1 landowner or tenant 
in any 1 year. On rented farms the base would be divided at the same rate 
as rent paid. 

All diverted acres should be planted to a soil-building legume or mixture and 
not be planted to a crop that is in competition to a restricted crop in some other 
section of the country. 
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If a soil-fertility-bank method is adopted, special consideration should by 
given in the reduction of acres to the smaller operators because their investment 
in machinery is greater per acre than the large operator. Percentagewise it 
would be fair to reduce all the same but in reality it would encourage larger 
operations. 


STATEMENT FILED BY OSCAR OLDS 


How can agriculture be basically sound? Compare a farmer’s expenses with 
his prices. Isn’t it true that 1955 to date has been similar to the once depressio: 
years for farmers? 


STATEMENT FILep py GEORGE W. OLSON, JACKSON, MINN. 


My name is George W. Olson. I have operated my farm in Jackson County 
Minn. for 37 years. I engage in grain farming, cattle and hog feeding. I employ 
one man. I regard the present decline in farm prices as fast approaching disaste1 
levels. As an individual farmer I realize my inability to regulate or contro 
prices on my farm commodities. This is a dangerous condition, unfair, and 
uncalled for. 

To help correct this unfair condition I request the aid of Congress in provid 
ing price supports of not less than 90 percent of parity (old formula) on all basic 
and storable commodities, 100 percent supports for cattle, hogs, milk and its 
products, eggs, poultry, and other perishables with authority to use production 
payments when and where necessary 

In order to maintain these price supports I think it will be necessary to have 
controls of acres planted and also marketing quotas. 

To further elaborate on what and how these controls should apply. The 
inain purpose should be to maintain production at a level to meet domestic 
needs and an ample holdover reserve for national security. Under any plan of 
production controls and acreage restrictions the farmers take-home pay must 
be protected. Proposals for limited payments to individuals who are in com 
pliance I think is unnecessary, unjustified, and discriminatory. 

The flexible plan of price supports is not working for the farmer, but has 
proven a windfall for the processor. It has in no way helped the consumer. 


STATEMENT FILED BY EUGENE J. O'NEILL, BEARDSLEY, MINN. 


I am a farmer, actively engaged in farming; I am now and have been for 
several years a member of the Farmers Union. I have spent considerable time 
and effort, as have thousands of other members in trying to further the cause 
of this organization and attain the end for which it was organized, that is to 
secure for agriculture its fair share of the national income. 

I have attended many meetings and conventions, I have listened to many prom 
inent members and others, including a few politicians, speak. They all told us 
the same story. They all criticized present conditions. They all told us we were 
being sold down the river, that we were being exploited by big business and un- 
less we followed their leadership we were headed for bankruptcy. 

I have talked to members of other farm organizations. They tell me the 
same story that unless they followed their leaders, they too were doomed to fail- 
ure. Each organization claims to have the panacea to eure all our ills. All 
their programs are different. They cannot all be right. Their lobbyists and 
leaders go before committees of Congress, each with a different plan, until the 
average Congressman does not know just what the farmer really does want. I 
realize that the farmer represents only about 13 percent of the voting popula- 
tion of the United States, but if these farm organizations would go before congres- 
sional committees with a unified program they would be heard. 

In contrast to this we have two great labor organizations, the AFL and the CIO. 
They have their differences, they each strive for increased membership, they 
strive for greater representation and bargaining power in eur factories and in 
industry, and yet when it comes to the welfare of their members, they forget 
their petty differences, and present a united front when testifying before our 
congressional committees. A Congressman then knows what they want, but 
not so our farm organizations. They remind me of a team of mules. Jenney 
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hulled all she could, then Jack pulled all he could and nothing moved until they 
both pulled together at the same time, then the load moved. 

During the dark days before and during the great Civil War, President Lin- 
coln, in speaking of the secession of the Southern States, said, “Together we 
stand, divided we fall.” This should be the motto of our farm organizations. 

No football, basketball, or baseball game was ever won without teamwork. 
‘his is what our farm organizations lack, teamwork, iron out their differences 
peforehand and present a united demand to Congress for action. Without this 
teamwork, without this united action, nothing worthwhile is ever going to be 
uccomplished. 

The Second World War would have been lost by the Allies, if the great na- 
tions involved had not compromised their differences and placed their armies 
under a unified command, surely it should not be impossible for our farm organ- 
izations to do the same and present a united front when the welfare of the farmer 
is at stake. 

The one stumbling block, as I see it, is that our farm organizations are becoming 
political organizations and injecting too much partisan politics. The farmers’ 
plight is economic and not political and should be treated as such. We saw in the 
late 1920's, and early 1930’s how playing politics with human misery turned out. 
We had a Congress dominated by one political party, and an administration 
dominated by the other. In thier jockeying for political advantage they for- 
got the plight of the farmer, and as far as that goes the plight of financial and 
industrial institutions until they brought the economy of this Nation to the verge 
of bankruptcy. Had they compromised their differences at that time and passed 
the necessary legislation, this disastrous period would never have happened. 
Again I say teamwork. 

So I say let divorce politics from our farm organizations. Get them back 
to the purpose for which they were originally created. Get the leaders and, 
yes, our high-salaried lobbyists to compromise their differences and then present 
to the Congress a unified request for beneficial farm legislation. If they can- 
not or will not do this, then in all decency they should resign, and let new blood 
take over and get for agriculture its rightful share of the national income. 


STATEMENT FILED BY OSCAR OVERGAARD 


I believe we should have controls on our products from 90 to 100 percent of 
parity, also a floor on our products to keep the bottom from dropping out com- 
pletely. I believe we should have compulsory pregram on the bank of soil 
conservation. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WILLIAM B. PEARSON, MASTER, MINNESOTA STATE GRANGE, 
OGILVIE, MINN. 


My name is William B. Pearson, and my address is Ogilvie, Minn. I am master 
of the State Grange of Minnesota, and I live on a diversified farm which produces 
registered seed, hogs, and dairy products. 


THE FARM PROBLEM 


Our capacity to produce agriculturally in this country exceeds our available 
markets, both home and abroad, by a rather sizable amount. If it is true that 
our population will not build up to the place where the increased demand gener- 
ated solves our supply and demand problem in agriculture within the next few 
years, it might be well for us to plan for the worst. Planning for the worst would 
mean pursuing further two alternatives—probably both at the same time: (a) 
Increased markets: This involves both domestic and foreign markets. It involves 
advertising, promotion, surplus disposal, school-lunch programs, the utilization 
of agricultural products in business and industry, and whatever we cap accom- 
plish toward a stronger animal agriculture. This latter point involves the matter 
of marketing 6 or 8 pounds of grain for every pound of meat we market. This 
is also true of milk and eggs. 

Gradually we are going to gain back the ground we have lost in selling abroad. 
This is especially true of three crops—wheat, cotton, and rice. There are three 
schools of thought concerning the export field. One believes primarily in guar- 
anteeing farmers 100 percent of parity for their total production of export crops, 
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with a production-control program so caustic and so complete that it would be 
able to pull down supplies in accordance with the demand. This group would 
also buy export subsidies from the taxpayer. 

Another would actually like to flex the price of all our United States produc- 
tion of export crops down to the world free market export price. As it is the 
world price is always a few dollars or a few cents below the United States 
support level. This means that we are a residual supplier on the world market. 

The Grange is between these two groups. It would allow the free-market price 
to be established through normal transactions of business, and then to build 
up the income to the farmer on his domestic production to be used for domestic 
food consumption by issuing him a certificate for his fair share of the Nation’s 
total use of these commodities for domestic consumption. 

We must recognize that declining levels of farm income following war and 
necessary adjustment periods have always come first of all and most drastically in 
our major export crops. 

It appears that the Congress is wasting its effort in battling as to whether 
farm commodities should have flexible or fixed supports. About the only differ- 
ence is that with fixed supports the Congress sets the support level and with 
flexible the Secretary of Agriculture sets the support level. 

The farm program should be free from politics but it isn’t. It is building 
into a major issue in the next presidential race. With Republicans, except 
for a few heretics from the wide spaces, flexible supports, however inflexible, are 
rapidly becoming a matter of faith. The Democratic party now avows its sup- 
port of 90 percent with at least as much religious fervor as it opposes sin. The 
reason we believe that neither flexible nor rigid supports are the answer is be- 
cause either or both pose the following problems: 

1. The surplus problem : The Government has acquired large stocks of products 
it did not want and which cost money to store. 

2. The control problem: As surpluses become embarrassing, acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas are necessary. Either the controls are politically ac- 
ceptable and not very effective, or they are effective and politically disagreeable. 

8. The trade problem: Our farm prices are supported above world price 
levels so our export products have to be subsidized and imports of price-supported 
products have to be limited. 

4. The discrimination problem: A fair measure of security is provided for 
storable crops, but little or no protection is provided perishables. 

In this matter of curtailing production it seems that it would be good sense for 
us in some way, somehow to work it out so that we could get some of the Dust 
Bowl area back into sod where it belongs. We should do this if possible under 
private ownership. Can we not work out some system of leasing this land, 
or perhaps in compensatory payments of some sort or other, that would get this 
land back into grass? If we do this, spending considerable money in the process, 
then we must have assurance in the way of some kind of contract from the owner 
that it will not be plowed up again unless we have some sort of national emer- 
gency, to be proclaimed by the President. 

This might take out of production somewhere around 8, 10, or 15 million acres. 
Of course, these acres do not contribute nationally to the Nation’s breadbasket, 
so this would not solve the problem. It is here that you run into the necessity 
for renting outright, or in some other way getting genuinely productive land out 
of production for the time being. 

Before long we may be in a position to have a nationwide program using the 
land-capability classification as the base, as now proposed for the Great Plains, 
thereby providing farmers with proper incentives to take class VI and VII and 
VIII land out of cultivation (there are 40 million acres of this), and make ap- 
propriate adjustments in their rotations on the rest, especially IV and III lands. 

A stepped-up ACP program might accomplish the most of the above objectives 
without passing a new law. There would necessarily need be close working ar- 
rangements with the Soil Conservation Service. 

If we are to be realistic we must recognize both the evils of declining farm 
income and the evils of the fixed-price program. It means that we must expand 
the Marketing Agreements Act, even though such an approach borders on monopo- 
listic practice. We must recognize that we cannot continue to provide protection 
from world competition or disastrous world price levels and wage levels, as we 
have been doing in dozens of ways on the one hand and then expect to continually 
lower the level of farm prices, even in our domestic economy, to a point where 
they become strictly competitive in world commerce. We must find a better way. 

Agriculture is really feeling the pinch. While industry and labor have been 
enjoying unprecedented prosperity, agriculture, since 1951, has seen a 30-percent 
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decline in net farm income and a 25-percent drop in farm commodity prices. 
While the certificate plan for export crops, and retiring land from crop pro- 
duction should be a sound program to follow until an increasing population causes 
production to equal consumption we should initiate a more drastic short-term 
program now. Perhaps, compensatory payments on nonexport crops which 
would equal the difference between the market price and parity, or an agreed-on 
percentage of parity, is the answer. 

Some believe that with our rural population at present only 1 percent of the 
entire population that a depression in agriculture will not precipitate a general 
depression. But agriculture is by far the largest industry in the United States, 
last year using 7 million tons of steel—more than the automobile industry; 60 
million tons of chemicals, and 16 billion gallons of petroleum. There are 6 mil- 
lion people working on American farms, 6 million nonfarm people have jobs pro- 
viding goods for use on farms, and 9 million are employed in processing and dis- 
tributing the products of these farms. 

Conditions which prevailed in the 1920's are now duplicated. This country can- 
not afford another depression. This appears inevitable unless farm income is 
brought into balance with the remainder of the economy. 


_ 


STATEMENT FILED BY HERVEY RIcHARDSON, Morris, MINN. 


My name is Hervey Richardson. I live in Stevens County, Minn. I own and 
operate 320 acres of land. 

In 1954, a normal year, I raised— 

840 bushes of wheat on 38 acres 

940 bushels of oats on 25 acres 

2,040 bushels of barley on 67 acres 

390 bushels of flax on 30 acres 

1,900 bushels of corn on 31 acres 

16,840 pounds of beef by feeding out 80 head of cattle 
3,188 dozen eggs from a farm flock of 200 hens 

1,594 pounds of chickens were sold. 

For the years 1953-54 my operations have been analyzed by the vocational 
agricultural farm management service, University of Minnesota Institute of 
Agriculture, and vocational division, department of education, State of Minne- 
sota, cooperating. 

In both years my net worth declined; by $2,215 in 1953, and by $1,077 in 1954. 
An estimate made this October 15 indicates a further decline this year of 
over $3,000, From a total farm capital valuation in 1953 of $41,500, how long 
can I continue? 

“Nineteen of the 32 farmers raising chickens failed to receive a return large 
enough to cover cost of feed,” says the 1954 report. In 1953, 30 percent of those 
reporting received labor earnings over $4,000; in 1954 only 9 percent earned 
that much. In 1953, 38 percent earned less than $2,000; in 1954, over 56 percent 
earned less than that. 

These figures indicate that we are living on our depreciation account. We are 
failing to replace our buildings and machinery as fast as they are wearing out. 
I farmed through the twenties and early thirties and have no desire to see 
history repeat itself. 

The seriousness of the situation is shown by the accounts-receivable statement 
in a cooperative in which I am a director. Without relaxing our credit policy, 
we have seen our accounts receivable as of July 31 (just before harvest), climb 
each year until they are now double what they were in 1952. 

As treasurer of our small rural telephone company, I made seven calls after 
the small grain was harvested. Only one was able to pay his bill. The rest had 
to wait for sales of corn or soybeans. Other businesses report like conditions. 
This condition is due to price declines only ; production is being maintained. An 
average crop at 75 percent of parity is a disaster. 

My warket prices for the years 1953-55 have followed support prices. My 
wheat sold 19 cents lower, barley 17 cents down, flax 83 cents, oats 22 cents, and 
soybeans 61 cents off. Wheat will be supported at $1.81 in 1956, 24 cents less 
than this year’s crop sold for. 

Stevens County income from grain and butterfat sales will be $1,435,467 less 
in 1955 than if we had received 1953 prices. Lower prices have not reduced 
seeded acres. 

As chairman of the Stevens County Farmers Union, I will try to summarize 
our farmers’ views of the farm price problem: We are convinced that we cannot 
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survive as farm family units if agriculture alone is on a free, competitive world 
market. 

With production on a yearly basis or longer, the national interest requires 
adequate reserves. This means that free market price cannot be the regulato) 
of production. Shifts in production can be secured as easily by incentive prices 
as by disastrously low prices. Therefore, all major farm crops should be sup 
ported at parity. 

When adequate reserves have been provided by storage loans or direct pur 
chase, consumer interests are best served by supplementary payments direct 
to producer, with the free market setting consumer prices. This would solve 
import troubles automatically, and allow surpluses to move into world markets. 

Stevens County farmers recently demonstrated our willingness to accept con- 
trols in order to keep out of the free market when we voted unanimously for 
marketing quotas on wheat in spite of the fact that our county and individual 
allotments were cut 40 percent from the 1955 level. 

We believe that price supports and subsidy payments should be limited to 
the production of an efficient family-sized unit. 

Minimum allotments should be established for crops under acreage control, 
with the large commercial farms bearing the most of the required reduction. 

Credit facilities for beginning farmers and for enlarging small units into 
efficient units are provided in existing legislation. Much of the personnel and 
organization is already functioning; it only needs adequate appropriations and 
sympathetic administration. 

1 appreciate the opportunity to present these opinions to the committee. 


Hitis, MINN. 

Dear SENATOR Ep Tuye: I believe in the flexible price support plan. Please 
give it a fair trial and try to improve it by developing a sound soils-bank 
program. 

You can also help me by developing further export programs favoring agricul- 
ture products. This will be accomplished much better under a flexible price 
support program. 

Don’t try to support cattle and hogs. I believe you would only make matters 
worse in the long run. 

Yours truly, 
Victor SANDOGER. 


HILts, Minn. 
Dear SENATOR HumpuREY: I believe in the flexible price support plan adopted 
last year. Won't you please give it a fair trial and try to improve it by develop 
ing a sound soils-bank program along with it? 
You can also help me as a farmer by developing further the more favorable 
export trade program for agriculture under a flexible-support plan. 
Please try to keep politics from hurting a long-range farm program. 
Yours truly, 
Victor SANDOGER. 
P. S.: Leave the hog and cattle prices alone. 


STATEMENT FILED py NicK Scumit, WABASHA, MINN. 


I have a plan to solve the farm problem. Supposing I’ve been raising pigs 
from 10 brood sows, reduced down to 8 and if I’ve been raising pigs from 20 sows 
reduced down to 16. Supposing I’ve been raising calves from 10 beef cows 
reduced to 8 and from 20 beef cows reduced down +o 16. If I've been milking 
10 cows reduced down to 8 and milking 20 cows reduced down to 16. In reducing 
the milk cows down a farmer could better himself in two ways. Because he 
could pick out that many cows from his herd that weren’t paying for his feed, 
and they would still produce enough milk to flood the market throughout the 
country. 

If a farmer has been raising a hundred laying hens he should reduce down 
to 75 and if he had 200 laying hens reduced down to 150 laying hens. If a farmer 
has been raising 5,000 turkeys reduced down to 4,000 and from 10,000 reduced down 
to 8,000 turkeys. 
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If the livestock comes too fast in the market they should put embargo on it so 
they can’t flood the market. 

I hope you'll look into this plan. Have some agriculture people look into this 
plan, too? 
' pP.S.: Let me know what you think about my plan. 


STATEMENT FILep BY RUSSEL SCHWANDT, SECRETARY, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION, 
St. Paut, MINN. 


I wish to commend the Senate committee for coming out to the Midwest to 
hear the news of active farmers. I personally deeply appreciate the opportunity 
of submitting this testimony regarding one phase of the farm problem—that of 
diverted acres—for your consideration. 

Our problem in the past several years has been unbalanced production rather 
than general overproduction. There has been general agreement on this point. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not generally recognized that the flexible support 
system and the Benson type of administration of farm programs are adding 
to the problem of unbalanced production and creating surpluses. 

The aim of the Benson program has been to keep intense pressure upon the 
higher supported commodities, to force them into a surplus situation which will 
break down the support system. 

Secretary Benson has used five points in trying to achieve this goal: 

1. He has kept a severe downward pressure on the general farm price level, 
reducing discretionary supports at virtually every opportunity. Faced with 
lower prices and high costs, farmers have been forced to increase production. 

2. He has failed to take sufficient measures to halt imports of competing farm 
products. While it is unthinkable for grain imports to be allowed to come in at 
any time when American farmers are taking their acres out of production, Secre- 
tary Benson has done little to correct the situation, In fact, he has just recently 
allowed the import quotas on Canadian oats and barley to lapse. This he has 
done despite the provisions of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
which clearly directs him to advise the President whenever he has any reason 
to believe that imports will “tend to render ineffective or materially interfere 
with any price-support program.” He is also aware of the record production 
and large grain stocks on the Canadian side which will begin to flood this 
country at any time the Canadian price falls below our domestic price level. 
Without import controls these Canadian stocks will act as a ceiling upon our 
markets, 

3. He has fostered the build-up of surpluses by failing to take aggressive steps 
to move American food stocks into world markets. Testimony last year before the 
House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations brought out a long list of 
arm commodities which were not even being offered on the world market, at any 
price, competitive or otherwise. 

4. He has put heavy pressure on corn, both from a price and surplus standpoint, 
by eutting the support rates on the feed and oil-seed grains below their proper 
relationship with corn. 

5. He has persisted in control programs with little apparent regard for the 
situation of the farmer who takes the cut, refusing to recognize the possibility 
that the farmer does not have any good alternative to which he can shift; or 
that he may shift into some other line of production which is also already in a 
distressed condition. In short, he has had no program for diverted acres, except 
to let farmers suffer with them as best they can. 

In regard to the diverted acres, Secretary Benson cannot plead that there is 
any lack of precedent for a program to take acres out of cash-crop production 
ind put them into soil-building crops or practices. 

This type of thing has been done successfully before under the Triple A pro- 
<ram in the late thirties. 

There have been several worthwhile plans put before the Congress in the 
past several years. Secretary Benson has not only failed to press for their 
adoption but he has actually recommended against some of the most practical of 
these bills. 

Obviously, Secretary Benson does not want to take the surplus pressure off the 
farmer. As someone has put it, the idea of making controls as stringent as pos- 
sible is to “hold the farmers’ feet to the fire” so that they would supposedly learn 
it is the result of a strong price-support program. 
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Farmers, however, aren’t being fooled by such strategy. They know that 
there were no serious surpluses at the time Benson took office and that most of 
the difficulty has been caused by his actions or lack of action since that time. 

They know that if farm prices had been prevented from falling below a national 
average of 100 percent of parity (the level at which they were at the time of 
the 1952 presidential election), if imports had been barred when domestic prices 
began to sag, if aggressive salesmanship had been used to move our surpluses into 
world markets, if feed-grain supports had been kept at a proper relation to corn, 
and if a benefit-payment program had been maintained to encourage putting 
acreage into soil-conserving programs, there would have been no cause for con- 
trols in the past seasons. 

Farmers are faced with controls and increasing surpluses today and for an 
indefinite period of years ahead if the flexible-support program is maintained. 

After having heard a continual barrage of propaganda from the price flexers 
that controls would be less severe under flexible supports, it was significant some 
2 months ago to have the president of the Iowa Farm Bureau wire Benson de- 
manding that cross compliance be put into effect for 1956. The flexible-support 
program cannot succeed without cross compliance, said this Farm Bureau spokes- 
man. 

That was nothing new. It was new only to have a Farm Bureau spokesman 
admit it for once. Farmers, of course, know that they can expect the most 
severe kind of controls under a flexible-support system. By its very nature, 
through lowering the general farm price level, the flexible-support system leaves 
farmers with no place to shift. They have no alternative but to increase produc- 
tion to make up for the lower price per unit. 

Today, there is a growing recognition that the flexible-support program is a 
blind alley. Suddenly, there is a frantic search for new answers. We hear con- 
siderable talk about land-rental plans, acreage reserves, soil banks, and so on. 

Actually, a diverted-acres plan is long overdue. It is essential if we are to 
balance and regulate production. It is vital as a supplement to a strong price- 
support program. Under no circumstances, however, should the land-rental plans 
be thought of as a replacement for price supports. 

The proposals for land-rental or soil-reserve plans should be examined very 
carefully to see that they really fit the needs of the average farmer. 

Any diverted-acres plan, by whatever name it is called, must meet two tests: 

1. It must conserve and build the fertility of the soil. 

2. It must maintain the take-home pay of the farmer when acres are taken 
out of production, through benefit payments which recognize the value and 
productivity of the land. 

The benefit payment must be large enough to replace the net income from the 
acres being diverted from production. Unless this is true, the average farmer 
is not going to be able to participate. He cannot take these acres out of produc- 
tion and get along without the income which they produced. 

For this reason, plans which would be based on a flat rate per acre on a national 
basis, would not be practical. For example, a farmer who had 120 acres under 
cultivation could not very well efford to take 30 acres out of production and 
receive a benefit payment at a flat national rate of $5 or $6 an acre. He could not. 
afford, for a mere $180, to take those 30 acres out of production. 

A diverted-acres program of such a type would benefit only the huge land 
holder. Such a plan would be worse than none at all. 

At the same time, it should be recognized that some plans such as the Farm 
Bureau’s soil-fertility bank do not provide for any benefit payment to the farmer 
for taking the land out of production. The soil-fertility bank is nothing but 
cross compliance. The farmer would have to take his acres out of cash-crop pro- 
duction. All he could do, if he put the acres into soil-building practices, would 
be to qualify for a pitifully small allowance under the present ACP program. 

The problem of meeting the goal of maintaining the take-home pay from the 
diverted acres could be handled in either of two ways. 

1. I have always recommended that when acres are cut on any crop, the sup- 
port level should be raised to compensate for the loss in yolume. For example, 
when acres are cut back 20 percent, the support level should be advanced 20 per- 
cent to bring the producer approximately the same income from the fewer acres. 

2. Through a diverted-acres program which would provide a reasonable pay- 
ment for taking acres out of production. 

In regard to the latter, I believe that the framework for such a plan is con- 
tained in the legislation sponsored by Senators Hubert H. Humphrey and Ed- 
ward J. Thye and Congressmen Fred Marshall and H. Carl Anderson, all of 
Minnesota. 
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In working with Congressman Marshall in the original drafting of a diverted- 
acres bill, we arrived at a plan under which the payment would be based on a 
fixed percentage of the normal production multiplied by the price support loan 
ray believe that we could arrive at a fair payment by multiplying 25 percent of 
the normal production by the full parity price. As an example, in Cottonwood 
County where I farm, the average corn production is 52 bushels to the acre. Us- 
ing the above formula (one-fourth of the production times the full parity price), 
the Cottonwood County corn grower would be entitled to a payment of $20.80 
for taking his acres out of production. 

At the same time, under the Marshall bill, the producer would be eligible for 
ACP payments for soil-building practices carried out on the diverted acres. 

Of course, to encourage the soil-conservation work, the ACP program would 
have to be expanded. The range of available conservation practices should be 
broadened and the rate of payment should be increased. The payment should 
reimburse the farmer for the cash outlay which he makes in these soil-building 
projects. 

In speaking of diverted acres and of acreage controls, I want to reemphasize 
the position of the small operator. Care should be taken to lessen the impact of 
the controls programs upon the small farmer. 

The Minnesota Farmers Union recommends that whenever controls are neces- 
sary they should be on a graduated basis. 

Regarding controls, the effective operation of any system of price supports and 
the equitable operation of any control system will be seriously impeded as long 
as we do not have a definite national policy restricting imports at any time the 
domestic price is below full parity. 

The scope of our grain imports in the past several years can be seen from the 
fact that the imports of barley and rye since 1949 exceed our total carryover of 
these grains as of last July 1. The carryover of oats last July would have been 
negligible except for the accumulation of imported oats since 1949. 

Imports of oats from 1949 to the present time have totaled 296 million bushels 
as compared with a July 1, 1955 carryover of 314 million bushels. 

Imports of barley since 1949 total 149 million bushels as compared with a 
carryover of 129 million bushels on July 1. 

Imports of rye since 1949 total 28.4 million bushels as compared with a carry- 
over of 16 million bushels on July 1. 

Altogether since 1949, we have imported the equivalent of about 22 million acres 
of grain. It is easy to see that we would not have much of a diverted-acres prob- 
lem except for the completely unjustifiable policy of allowing liberal imports of 
these grains. 

Every bushel of foreign grain which comes in, displaces a bushel of American 
grain. 

If imports of foreign agricultural products, which could readily be produced in 
this country, are considered necessary in the interest of world relations, then it 
is a matter for which the State Department rather than the Agricultural Depart- 
ment should be responsible. World trade is a national problem, not solely the 
responsibility of the farmer. Therefore, imports should be handled in a manner 
in which they will neither depress domestic prices, nor cause controls to be 
imposed upon American producers. 

In computing carryover limits of grain, imported grain should be isolated from 
domestic production and should not be a factor in establishing production 
controls. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that Minnesota farmers are depending upon the 
Congress to restore a decent price-support program. We are relying upon you 
to reverse the direction of the Benson program and put the farm economy back 
on the road to progress and prosperity. 

Minimum action next January should include: 

1. Restoration of 90 percent supports on basic commodities. 

2. Inclusion of oats, rye, barley, flax, and soybeans in the list of basic com- 
modities for mandatory support. 


3. Price supports at 90 percent of parity through production payments upon 
dairy products and other perishables. 

4. Provision either for increase in the support rates to compensate for acreage 
cuts, or for benefit payments on acres diverted out of cash-crop production. 

5. Broadening of ACP program with tripling of ACP appropriations. 


6. Exclusion of imported grains from supply calculations for either price 
Support or acreage-control purposes. 
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7. Launching of a comprehensive study to improve and strengthen parity 
ealculations. 


STATEMENT FiLep py CHas. F. SELLMAN, MABEL, MINN. 


The only way we can control production is through acreage allotments. 

In order to get farmers to cooperate there will have to be an incentive, such 
as rent payments for acres taken out of production. The rent would have to 
vary, to the value and productivity of the land. 

There should be a year allowed for adjustment. Acres that are in corn today 
would have to be seeded to legumes which requires a nurse crop such as oats. 
Farmers should be allowed to raise oats on these acres he is in the process of 
seeding down in 1956. Thereafter these acres should be definitely out of produc- 
tion. They should not be used for hay or pasture. A farmer could be allowed 
to harvest legume seeds, alfalfa, and clover. There always has been more or 
less a scarcity of these seeds. 

The hog price needs immediate action. Farm income in this locality is down 
25 percent as our crops are marketed through hogs. 

I don’t see how we are going to be able to pay our bills this fall, things we 
have bought on credit, or borrowed money to buy. Such as concentrates, ferti- 
lizer, tractor fuels, repairs, farm machinery, and so forth. 

I urge action to halt disastrous drops in hog producers’ gross and net incomes 
by inauguration of a program to assure parity returns to farmers on hogs up 
to the volume of family farm production. 

Production payments direct to farmers would be the best way, but such a 
program would take too long to put into action. Supporting hog prices received 
by farmers at 90 percent parity by means of purchases would make millions for 
the packer and those who have pork in storage, bought at these disastrous prices. 
Department of Agriculture could buy pork products only from packers who are 
willing to certify that farmers had been paid support-level prices. 


STATEMENT FILED py RaLpu SHELDON, Baerry, MINN. 


I would like you to know and remember that all the statements that I make are 
not made to discredit, belittle, or find the faults of any group or individual other 
than show the exact and truthful diagnosis of the unhealthy problems of the 
farmers of our United States, so that they may march forward with the fast 
advancing partners of labor and industry. 

I think the greatest problem that confronts American farmers of today is the 
intentional and unintentional interference of politicians and all groups in and 
out of this country that are in politics to gain power or position in this country. 
Now what has it really done to the farmer? It has taken their legs competition 
and weakened them to such a great extent that they will never be able to stay 
with labor and industry and will be a stumbling block to the progress of this 
Nation. <A lot of farmers have become the poor, poor child of the devoted, 
protecting parents—the United States. The politicians and such groups have 
demoralized these so-called children by promising and insisting that they should 
be entitled to a living wage even if it has to come to the expense of the Govy- 
ernment to pay them the difference needed to make them a profit. Now this is 
a blind or club used for their self interests to gain votes and to get the weight 
of the farmers on their side. Of course, some men are blinded by this would-be 
good that they do not see the great beast that is growing behind it, that if left 
to grow will devour all involved. Now to accomplish these promises the Govern- 
ment must destroy free competition and must either put a false competition in 
its place or pay the difference direct to the farmer. In either case it is weakening 
the legs of competition and by so doing destroying progress instead of building 
it up. 

Now what must we do then to help the farmer? First we must bring back 
these legs of progress competition and strengthen these legs by exercising them. 
Take all the imitation braces, etc., away so that its own true muscles can develop. 
It naturally will cause a lot of pain before these legs will be well and strong 
like for instance, some farms will be discontinued, some of the poor operating 
farmers will be weeded out, there will be fewer and bigger operated farms, there 
will be a group of farms under one manager and owned or shared by an operator, 
ete. Farms will change to a business with a home on it instead of a home with 
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a labor income derived from it. These legs of progress will take the farm, 
through the same roads that it has and will take industry, labor, and business. 

It seems hard to take, all these changes caused by competition feeding on the 
food of demand, but it has borne fruit to the good of man time and time again 
over the pains and losses of change. Take for example: small bakers have dis- 
continued or consolidated with others as to cut expenses, and creameries have 
consolidated together. The pattern has followed all the way up through big 
business, for instance, even the large car companies are merging into larger 
groups. Free competition forces these things to happen to bring a continuous 
change and growth for the benefit of mankind to give him more and a better 
product at a cheaper price. 

The second thing we can do to help the farmer is to build his mind and morals 
so that he can progress in this world. This can, of course, be accomplished by 
all forms of progressive education. Not this bewitched false political poison. 

We need less Government controls and more God controls. 


STATEMENT FILED BY MERLE SuHIRK, BriceLyN, MINN. 


I am a livestock and grain farmer. We feed 250 cattle a year, seed some 
corn seed some soybeans. We farm 280 acres. I am neither a member of the 
Farm Bureau or the Farmers Union. I was a member for many many years, 
but when they came up with this flexible Farm Bureau plan, I quit them 
promptly of which I am very proud. When my favorite farm organization 
fails to represent the farmer I am through. Farmers are definitely not doing 
the thinking for the Bureau. The Republicans are, and its the same old song 
and dance of which a lot of we older people went through before the flexible 
plan—its not new to us who can remember. I am sick and tired of being 
told by these Farm Bureau bigwigs and all the economists who Secretary 
Benson hires, instead of hiring real down-to-earth people. 

Instead of all these economists, they might have hired a few farmers, but no 
they put all the presidents of all the Republican colleges to run the farm 
program. I doubt if just one of these economists could even make a fair 
living. They would all be broke on this fine theory of growing more of every- 
thing to discourage production. It sounds fine and it can work on a few things 
but when put to work on all farm products, it spells disaster with a capital D. 
You farmers all know that if your expenses call for say a $4,000 income and 
the prices of the products you must sell bring less like they are today, what 
do you do? The answer is simple. You just raise more hogs like this year 
our Secretary of Agriculture has told me that we must get this grain cheaper 
and get into livestock, and now we have it 30 percent lower farm prices, 40 
percent more hogs. ‘The line will be endless and in all cases you will find it 
the same. 

Now here’s my idea: 

Let’s have parity on all farm prices, a cost of production index the same that 
labor has. They have a cost-of-living index so we must have a cost-of-produc- 
tion index. Labor has it, industry has fair trades practices and so on down 
the line—well organized against us. We don’t care where parity is. Whether 
it’s 80 or 50 just so it’s on a par with labor and industry. For instance today if 
corn were at parity it would be about $1.80 per bushel and everyone would flock 
in the acreage allotment program. This would cut corn acres, cut hog produc 
tion, and in no time fat hogs would be $20 to $25 per 100 pounds. 

We could have allotments on soybeans acreage and parity on a limited acreage 
of beans would be $2.80 per. You would just see farmers flock for such a 
program. You wouldn’t have to have quotes such as we have on wheat. We 
would seed down our excess acres to grass and plow it down and build our own 
soil fertility bank. We don’t need acreage pay when we get a fair price for 
our products. The flexible plan would break us financially and also break our 
soil fertility banks. We would be better off to raise half as much for twice as 
much as twice as much for half price. No one will have to be paid to have such 
a program ; it will carry itself. 

There would be no socialism connected with this plan either. We would go in 
the program or stay out just as we like. No one to tell you what you should do. 
The price will tell you that answer and the Government will in time have no 
surplus at all. Let’s give it a try, it’s not really new you know. We could get 
in gear ina hurry. Put it to work on next year’s crops and see if I’m not right. 

64440—56—pt. 2 23 
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STATEMENT FILED BY MARTIN SIMONSON, RUTHVEN, Iowa 


My name is Martin Simonson and I live near Ruthven, Iowa, which is in 
the northwest part of the State in Palo Alto County. I have farmed all my 
life northeast of Ruthven and now own this 160-acre farm. My principal 
cash income has always been from the sale of hogs, cattle, and dairy products. 

It isn’t often an lowa farmer has the privilege of meeting with a Senate 
committee and I want you to know I appreciate it. 

The farm-income situation in Iowa is serious, though high compared to the 
early thirties, the price structure is entirely out of balance. I have always 
used some hired farm labor and always figured that the sale price of two and 
not more than three 200-pound hogs paid for a month’s labor of a good farm 
hand, Even during the early thirties this ratio was evident. Now the ratio 
is 5 hogs to 1 month's labor. 

I certainly don’t claim to have all the answers to the farm-price problem. 
Prices have been going down since 1951 and during most of that time we were 
operating on 90-percent parity on basic commodities. So that doesn’t seem to 
be the answer to our problem. 

The corn-sealing program seems to have turned out to be a market place 
for the landlord to sell his corn. The tenant, if he feeds a few hogs and cattle, 
has no corn to seal and it ties up the free corn at a price where it cannot be 
fed to livestock and come out with a profit. 

I think the landlord should be limited and also the tenant to a sealing 
privilege of about 50 percent of their crop. That way we probably would not 
get the entire crop priced out of the world market as it is now. 

If we want to ruin the hog market for future years, a good way would be to 
put a $20 floor under hogs. This would stimulate production to a point greater 
than ever and pork, being a perishable product, would create a greater problem 
than we now have. It is doubtful if we could ever control production in that 
way. My solution would be to have about a $2 drop in hog price when they 
are over 220 pounds, thus making an incentive to sell hogs light. Last weekend 
Austin, Minn., was paying $13 for 220-pound hogs and $12.50 for 300-pound 
SOWS. 

Our price-support program must be a realistic one—one that is good for the 
rest of the economy as well as for agriculture and one which will allow farmers 
to produce the things that are needed. The present system freezes production 
into a pretty definite pattern. 


STATEMENT FILED By WILLIAM H. STILLMAN, EMMETSBURG, IOWA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and friends, I wish to express 
my thanks for this opportunity to discuss my thinking on our farm program. 
My name is Bill Stillman. I farm 320 acres near Emmetsburg, Iowa, in Palo 
Alto County. 

Being a farmer, naturally I am interested in the highest possible income 
for the farmer. Since a farmer’s income is derived from the amount of 
products sold, times the price, less the expense incurred, I believe there are 
three points upon which a farm program should be built. 

First, I should like to discuss the amount of products. We all know that 
the problem is not how much a farmer can produce, but for how much he can 
find a market. Therefore, our first problem is to expand markets and increase 
consumption. 

Perhaps the school-lunch program can be expanded, and certainly the food- 
stamp plan can be greatly expanded. Every other possible avenue of subsidizing 
consumption should be aggressively explored. Surely in this land of surpluses 
there should be no one who doesn’t get all he or she wants to eat. A full 
stomach is the best weapon against subversion. We must also subsidize our 
exporters when the United States price is above the world market price. 

Until we can find ways to market all we can produce, immediate steps must 
be taken to bring supply in line with demand with the exception of a reasonable 
amount of carryover to protect us against adverse weather conditions and short 
crops. 

These last few years we have had controlled acres without cross compli- 
ance. Its failure proves that we must use a more positive method. I recom- 
mend that the Government pay the farmers a reasonable amount, depending 
upon the productivity of the land, to let a portion of their land lie idle. 

This program should be made attractive enough to farmers so that our sur- 
pluses can be brought down to a normal carryover in 2 or 3 years. It should 
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also be tied to our sealing program—if you do not leave a portion of your acres 
idle, you would not be eligible to seal any grain. In developing this program, 
we must not lose sight of our major problem of increasing consumption. 

Secondly, we must consider the prices a farmer receives for his products. In 
setting price supports, we must consider two things: If it is too high, it will 
curtail consumption as well as induce the farmer to increase production. Yet it 
must be high enough that it will assure the farmer a little profit over cost of 
production. 

Therefore, I believe that price supports must be on a flexible scale and a more 
sincere effort must be made by the United States Department of Agriculture 
to keep price support at the point where, if multiplied by our consumpfion, it 
will bring the largest return for the farmer. 

The third point we must concentrate on is keeping the farmer’s expense at a 
minimum. I think the average farmer can increase his efficiency. I feel the 
quickest and most practical way to do this is through the extension educational 
program. However, I believe that there should be radical changes made in the 
present extension program. With press, radio, and television alert to all new 
developments, ideas, and information reach the country long before it does by 
route of the extension field agents. 

Il would suggest that the Extension Service aid in farm recordkeeping and 
that all farms in the county should be included in a record association. Farms 
could be divided by size and type of farming practices. These associations 
should meet regularly and compare records. This would develop competition 
and induce farmers to either do a more efficient job and use good conservation 
practices, or discontinue less efficient enterprises. The results would be that 
the efficient operator could have a higher income because he would not have to 
compete with the products of the inefficient farmer, which in most eases now, are 
in surplus storage. 

I also believe that our farm research should be directed toward increasing con- 
sumption of farm products rather than how to increase production. 

In conclusion, I would like to re-state that I think our farm program should 
include expansion of markets abroad, increased consumption at home, con- 
trolled acres with cross compliance, payment for idle acres, flexible price sup- 
ports, reduction of farm operating expenses, aid in farm record keeping and 
increased farm research. 


STATEMENT FILED By Marvin Sunvoip, Sacrep Heart, MInn. 


I wish to thank you for the privilege of filing my testimony with you. My 
name is Marvin Sunvold. I am the owner and operator of a 200-acre farm near 
Sacred Heart in Renville County, Minn., which I run with the help of my wife 
and three children, and I have lived all my life in Renville County. I ama 
director of the Renville-Sibley REA and have served in that capacity for 7 years. 
I am also serving my second term on the Renville County ASC Committee. 

I am concerned because with the present prices, many farmers will be unable 
to meet the obligations involved in the conduct of their business. The farm de- 
pression now developing may prove disastrous to the family-owned and operated 
farm. Today our national economy is at its highest level, yet there continues 
to be a posttive relentless pressure to degrade agriculture below the other 
segments of our economy. 

To strengthen the farm economy and stop the trend toward big corporation 
farms, I respectfully suggest the following: 

1. The farm programs should be farmer-run. The administration should be 
through the grassroots and up, not from the State ASC committee on down. 
The farmers want to have something to say about the solving of their problems 
and do not want dictation from the State committee appointees. The farm 
programs will be strengthened and will operate for the benefit of the farmers 
only if they are administered by the farmer-elected local committees. There 
should be no bypassing of these elected committeemen by such devices as the 
field-foreman position created by the State committee and other appointees at- 
tempting to take the authority from the local people. There should not be ar- 
bitrary restriction of the time to be spent by local committeemen; the only 
question is whether the time is well spent in the interest of the farmers in- 
volved and in good administration of the programs. I believe this point is 
essential to the well-being of the farmers and that strengthening of the local 
control by the duly elected committee representatives of the farmers will greatly 
improve the economic condition of our farms. 
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2. The REA program is essential to long-range farm stability and will increase 
the efficiency of the farmer. However, if there is not immediate help for the 
price situation, it is disastrous to the future development of rural electric service, 
cuts down the farmers’ ability to use electricity, and makes it impossible to repay 
the loans to the Government. In my own experience as an REA director, I 
know that it is getting harder and harder for the farmers to pay their electric 
bills, and they are having to reduce the kilowatt-hours used. So any delay in 
the remedying of the present low-income position of the farmers jeopardizes 
the present RHA program and its future development and the repayment of the 
loans to the Government also. 

3. The original farm security loans should be restored to make it possible for 
young farmers to start out farming. I am one of the original borrowers from 
the farm security and without that program I could not have started on my own 
initiative. 

4. There should be incentive payments to hog raisers, when the price drops 
below a certain floor to insure them at least of the cost of production. And I 
recommend at the present time that such payments be retroactive to save those 
hog raisers who already were forced to sell at loss and whose next year’s farm- 
ing operations are jeopardized by the losses they have sustained on hogs. 

5. As for all perishables, my recommendation is a combination of (1) floor 
below which the price can’t sink, (2) incentive payments, (3) using of the food- 
stamp and school-lunch programs as a constant thing and keeping the perish- 
ables moving in an even flow to stabilize the price in the market place. 

6. The storables should be supported at full parity and at the old parity 
formula. 

7. If allotments are needed to curtail surpluses of any one commodity, what- 
ever land is cut out of production should be put under a good soil conservation 
practice to raise the fertility of the soil for future generations. 

8. If land is taken out of production under a program of rental payments, the 
rental paid for the land should be based on the average income per acre of the 
land taken out of production. 


SANBORN, MINN, 
Hon. Hunert HuMPHREY and Ep THYE: 


We are farming in the southern part of Redwood County and have been 
for almost 40 years. Up until 1944 we had a mortgage on the farm. By hard 
work and blessings of God we managed to pay it off. 

When we had rigid price supports of 90 percent, we were able to buy machinery, 
tractors, and cars. Now the time has come to replace our tractor, car, and 
some of the machinery, but do not want to buy them with borrowed money. So 
labor and the smalltown businessman suffer with us. By the way, during the 
month of October three businesses closed their doors in the town west of us. 

Mr. Benson says we have a surplus of food. The eastern banks have a 
surplus of money, which is being poured into Europe and Asia. I would say, 
send these people this so-called surplus of food instead. 

Another thing doesn’t make sense to me, is let Canada send their oats and 
barley into our markets to depress our markets and support prices on those 
same products and ask the farmers to take land out of production. 

Farmers’ prices are definitely made in Washington, so—let us have rigid price 
supports across the board. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp Trapp. 

P. S—We believe what is good fer steel, petroleum, lead, copper, coal mine 
operators, magazines, sugar processors, and arms manufacturers is also good 
for us farmers. 


STATEMENT FILeD ny NoRMAN THORSON 


1 believe we should have production and price controls. I also believe we 
should take better care of our soil so I think we should try this conservation 
soil bank. I also think that they should lower interest rates to the level as 
when the Republicans took over. 
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STATEMENT FILep ry ErRLIne TorreLaANp 


I believe that the market on livestock should be controlled, so that hogs, cattle, 
or sheep can only go up or down 25 to 50 cents a day per hundredweight. As of 
now you can see days when livestock prices can jump. up or down $1 to $2 a 
hundredweight. This is definitely legal robbery. I believe in the statement 
Presidential Candidate Eisenhower made at Kasson, Minn., that the farmers 
should have 90 percent of parity but is entitled to 100 percent of parity. 


STATEMENT FILED BY CHARLES WINZER, Heron LAKE, MINN. 


My name is Charles Winzer. I live on and operate a farm in Jackson County, 
Minn. Some of the farm projects are carried on in partnership with my father. 
We feed cattle for our major project and I raise 100 to 150 hogs each year. I 
am also a registered seed grower, having won two sweepstakes (purple ribbons) 
this year on my seed at the 1955 Minnesota State Fair. 

For the past 3 years I have been vice president of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation and, as such, I have been chairman of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation resolutions committee, so I feel I am as well qualified as anyone in 
Minnesota to explain the Farm Bureau resolutions or policy development process. 

Each fall the members of thousands of township farm bureau units gather 
to discuss problems affecting agriculture. Every member has the right te present 
any proposition he wishes. After being discussed, it is put to a vote of the unit 
members and if the majority approves, it then becomes a recommendation to 
the county farm bureau association. In matters of purely local interest, it is a 
resolution such as calling the attention of the township supervisors to the fact 
that the town hall needs a new coat of paint. 

The county farm bureau asociation then considers the township unit recom- 
mendations and the ones approved by majority vote become recommendations to 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation. 

The State resolutions committee receives and studies the recommendations 
from the various county farm bureau associations. Prior to the federation’s 
annual meeting, open hearings are held where any farm bureau member can 
express his views. 

The State resolutions committee phrases the county farm bureau recommenda- 
tions according to its majority findings. These recommendations, in the form 
of resolutions, are then presented to the voting delegates at the federation’s 
annual meeting. The recommendations which receive majority support of the 
voting delegates become resolutions of a local or statewide nature, and those of 
a national interest are recommendations to the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, For example, in 1953, 20 percent of the county farm bureau associations 
in Minnesota recommended a continuation of the 90-percent price-Support pro- 
gram—in 1954, less than 5 percent of the county farm bureaus recommended 
continuation of 90-percent price supports, and under majority rule all the county 
farm bureau associations united in recommending the flexible or variable price- 
support program to the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT FILep BY EVA WARSCHATKA, Heron LAKE, MINN. 


At the present time the people of our United States are being treated as the 
masses. What has become of the individual? Farmers are treated as agri- 
culture—the individual gets no attention. This sort of thing is leading to 
serious danger to all classes. 

In our opinion, the farmer, in some sections have been stirred up. As a 
general rujJe there is not as much dissatisfaction as certain groups want to make 
the general public believe. Why should the farmer continue to live off the 
Government? Why not put the price of the machine down to the level of our 
income? No one ever speaks of the high priced machine. 

Last—if the farmer of this United States of America must get around in 
crutches we are going to buy our own crutches—we don’t want them as a gift 
from the Government. 
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P. S. I just now spoke to one of the strongest defenders of the flexible price 
system and that party said: “Guess we don’t have anything to say any more as 
farmers—it has gone out of our hands.” And that is true. Renting land to the 
Government is receiving subsidies from a different approach. We are not 
interested in receiving subsidies so that we can buy labor and industries high 
price machines and cars, 


STATEMENT FILED By JAMES M. YOUNGDALE, BENSON, MINN. 


There is no need to go into detailed statistics to prove that farmers are in a 
serious price squeeze. Farmers already know that this squeeze exists and have 
known it for a couple of years or more; and I believe that many political leaders 
are finally waking up to the fact that our farm economy is on an especially shaky 
basis. 

The farm crisis is due in part to the fact that certain political leaders, such 
as the present Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson, are deliberately trying to 
ruin millions of independent farmers. If this ruination proceeds, we shall soon 
see a new generation of “Okies” packing up and hitting the road for California 
or some other spot where the grass seems greener. 

Another reason for the deterioration of the farm economy is that the so-called 
friends of the farmers have been playing partisan politics for vote-getting pur- 
poses. The failure of the Democratic majority in the Senate to pass the stopgap 
90-percent bill this last year and to wait instead until election time next year 
to pass this bill will deal a severe blow at the net income of all farmers who 
raise corn and wheat here in the upper Midwest. 

Also, Many of us suspect a logrolling situation between Texas Democrats who 
got the tidelands oil bill passed from the present administration in return for 
bipartisan support for Ezra Benson’s flexible parity. Since the Texas Democrats 
have named the leadership in both the House and Senate, the effect of this log- 
rolling has been to paralyze the Democratic Party from taking effective action 
under this leadership. 

Assuming that there is a new determination to find a positive program for 
American agriculture among our political leaders, let me touch briefly upon a 
number of issues that are now under discussion. 

1. There is much talk of “stopping the current decline” of farm prices or 
of “stabilizing the situation.” This is like talk of stabilizing a drowning man 
at the bottom of a lake. We need steps to raise farm prices to a point that will 
give farmers in general the same level of net income enjoyed by city people. The 
first practical step toward this goal is to set farm price supports at 100 percent 
of parity under the old parity formula. Once this is achieved we can again 
survey the situation for desirable changes in the program, 

2. There is much concern over surpluses. 

ivery effort must be made to move these surpluses into channels of consump- 
tion. The production payment feature of the Brannan plan should be adopted 
to cover perishables such as meat, poultry, and dairy products. This means 
letting market prices of farm products find their own level through supply and 
demand and paying the farmer the difference when the market price falls below 
100 percent of parity. Consumers get the benefit of cheaper food, and the farmer 
gets income protection. 

There are other outlets for a portion of our surplus. There are millions of 
people in Asia and Africa who are underfed. We should explore the possibility 
of the United Nations organizing a world food pool from which foods could be 
sent to these areas in return for materials and goods ordinarily exported from 
these areas. 

Here at home a food-stamp plan and an expanded school-lunch program will 
help in utilizing our food surplus. 

3. If we still face surpluses after expanding consumption in every way pos- 
sible, then we should consider acreage restrictions along the lines of the soil- 
fertility bank now under discussion. However, we must face the fact that acre- 
age cuts mean further cuts in income for farmers and, therefore, are no solution 
for the income squeeze that is threatening to bankrupt farmers by the whole- 
sale. Even a payment such as $10 an acre, as is currently under discussion, will 
still mean an income cut for the average farmer. Smaller farmers in particular 
are in no position to leave part of their farm idle; therefore, I propose that no 
acreage cuts be allowed on the first 140 acres of cropland on any one farm, thus 
giving a farmer with 160 acres or less a chance to utilize his entire acreage and 
still qualify for crop loans under the ceiling program. 
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4. Linked with the farm problem is the economic health of our entire economy 
Many economists are concerned because the apparent prosperity in our cities is 
based on credit and installment buying, so that city consumers are so busy pay- 
ing off last year’s debt on a TV set or automobile that they are in no position 
to make current purchases. As a result, overproduction is beginning to show 
up in many industries, in addition to agriculture. The root of the problem lies 
in the fact that our corporate industries are engaged in fantastic profit taking 
that inflates the selling price of consumer goods and thus restricts the ability of 
consumers to buy out of current income. Efforts should be renewed to restore 
a stiff excess-profits tax, so that the Government can siphon the excess profits 
into channels of consumption by way of public projects such as roads, schools, 
watershed development, hospitals, and other needed public improvements. At 
the same time, efforts must be expanded to raise the buying power of low-income 
groups by supporting farm prices at 100 percent of parity and by higher mini- 
mum wages for low-income city people and similar measures that will add to the 
national consumer demand. 

5. I wish to thank the committee for their appearance here in the Farm Belt. 
May I suggest in the future that the committee try to spend 2 or 3 days in each 
city for hearings so that more farmers can be heard. There has been a good 
deal of grumbling because Congressmen have time to spend weeks on trips to 
Europe, but today only 51 farmers were scheduled to be heard here in Worthing- 
ton. It would seem only fair that more time be spent studying and formulating 
a solution for the distress now affecting American agriculture. 

With these observations and suggestions, I conclude my testimony. Thank 
you again. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ALBIN YEAROUS, BALATON, MINN. 


We members of the Lyon County Farm Bureau Legislative Advisory Com- 
mittee find the following items of utmost concern to us as food producers and 
citizens of this great country for this and future generations. 


FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


Due to the demand for increased food production in time of military activity 
resulting in mechanization of the agricultural industry, we find that most of 
the cost factors involved in this revolution are of a fixed nature, and no longer 
from the home industry source of yesteryear. With these facts in mind, we feel 
that support of basic commodities at a fair level is necessary. This support 
level must be a protective one—one that will encourage production for a consumer 
market while building a reserve of soil fertility for use in future emergency need. 

No generation of people has a right to deplete the soil of its productivity at the 
expense of America of tomorrow. Cost compensation to farmers for land re- 
tired from food and fiber production, with weed control and fertilizer benefits 
considered as costs, should be considered as an integral part of the price-support 
program. 

International trade in agricultural commodities should be a prime factor in 
world peace. In this trade due consideration must be given to the possible re- 
action between nations to avoid ill will and international economic entanglements. 
Fair trade between nations is our best assurance of peace. 

With actual use or consumption of food and fiber as the ultimate market place 
for these commodities it is imperative that every effort be made to develop and 
find consumer markets at home and abroad. To achieve this goal it will be 
necessary to have full cooperation of all departments of Government as well as 
of the American people. 

Agriculture, industry, and labor are the component parts of a successful 
national economy. With any one of these segments contributing less, or taking 
more, than its share unbalances the whole economy. Labor priced too high; 
hours restricted to cause high-cost production; agricultural commodities priced 
too high or searcity of common foodstuffs; business earnings for management 
too high, low labor wages and short working hours are all factors affecting the 
economic well-being of all America. It is the duty of Government to serve as a 
mediator and not as a dictator in policy formation whether it be in problems of 
agriculture, labor, or industry. Economic distress in any of these three may 
become a breeding ground for the isms plaguing the world today. 

The pitting of labor against management or industry or agriculture for political 
purposes is a despicable means to gain party power in government. 
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Research in agricultural fields as well as in industrial fields is of prime im- 
portance to the economic well-being of the Nation. Expenditures by Government 
for research from the consumption or use phase is as important as from the pro- 
ductive phase. The strength and health of the country is dependent on research. 
Use of soil, plants, and animals determines what our food supply shall be. Re- 
search and education help find new avenues to raise our standard of living and of 
production for world betterment. 


STATEMENT FILED By INDEPENDENT TIMBER FARMERS OF AMERICA, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


To make possible the survival of the small independent farmer-loggers of the 
Northern States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and of the Eastern and 
Southern States, better marketing arrangements are needed. Their complete 
lack of bargaining power in the case of pulpwood has their living standards at 
the lowest level in the country. About a million farmers market timber as their 
most important cash crop from farms which are generally lacking in open 
cropland. The following program is a minimum need for these people: 

1. Amendment to basic farm legislation providing for current price reporting 
basie forest products including pulpwood, sawlogs, veneer logs, and rough lumber 
of major regions. Included also should be a parity price calculation using 1941- 
45 as the base period (the reasons for this are a lack of 1910-14 prices on the 
above and the gross disparity of raw material prices during the 1920's and 
1980's). 

2. Amendments to farm-credit legislation to permit Federal land banks to 
make loans for short-term production credit through production credit associa- 
tions and Farmers’ Home Administration offices for the independent logging 
operators and timber farmers; and for longer term capital loans to enable indi- 
vidual forest owners to withhold their timber from destructive cutting when 
markets are poor, and to establish forest-products cooperatives. 

3. Investigation of pulpwood pricing by Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to determine reasons for low prices and poor markets. Prices have 
dropped 15 percent in 1144 years while costs have risen 10 percent. 

4. Establishment of free forest products marketing exchanges. (Legislative 
program to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to establish such exchanges 
to improve marketing procedures, etc.) 

5. Include forest products in any amendment to basic farm legislation pro- 
viding for production-income payments covering the difference between parity 
and market prices. 

6. Amend the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts to permit farmer-producers of 
wood and fibrous farm crops the right to organize and bargain collectively over 
the price, quality determination, and condition of delivery of material supplied 
to processing plants. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1955 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:10 a. m., in the Vet- 
erans Memorial Auditorium, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Holland, Humphrey, Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, and Schoeppel. 

Also present: Senator Thomas EK. Martin (Iowa), and Representa- 
tive Paul Cunningham of the Fifth Congressional District of Lowa. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will please come to order. 

The Chair will recognize the distinguished senior Senator from 
lowa, Mr. Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hickenioorrer. Mr. Chairman and friends, it is indeed an 
honor, and I requested this privilege, I will confess to you, because 
it is indeed a privilege for me to present to all of you who are vitally 
interested in agriculture, some of the great Americans in public life 
today who are my colleagues sitting here at the table this morning. 

I am proud to be here with them; and I would like to present them 
to you. 

Senator Ellender, of Louisiana, has had long service in the Senate 
and public life. He is a successful farmer himself. He is a great 
American, and a fine friend of mine, and I must confess that he is a 
Democrat, but he takes his hat off to no one in his devotion to his 
country. Senator Ellender. [Applause]. 

To his right is another great American, and public servant, a long- 
time, close, personal fr iend of mine. I think probably one of the 
rare differences we have is that he, unfortunately from my standpoint, 
is a Democrat. He comes from Florida, a sister State of lowa, ad- 
mitted to the Union in the same act. And so we have a bond in 
common, Senator Spessard Holland, a very good and close friend 
of mine, iain] 

And, incidentally, Senator Holland is a former Governor of the 
State of Florida, and is serving now, or completing his second term, 
I believe it is, in the United States Senate. 

On his right is Senator Schoeppel, of Kansas, a former Governor of 
Kansas, prominent in midwestern affairs. For many years Senator 
Schoeppel, as many of you know, has been vitally interested in mid- 
west agriculture. He isa great fine old friend of mine, of long stand- 
ing, Senator Andy Schoeppel. [Applause. ] 

Senator Schoeppel and I have a political party incommon. We are 


both Republicans. 
741 
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On my left is another fine friend of mine, a man for whom I have 
the greatest admiration in agricultural matters, and all other matters 
in which he participates, Senator Milton Young, of North Dakota. 
| Applause. | 

Senator Young is one of our top statesmen, and it adds, in my view, 
of course, to his kudos, that he and I belong to the same political 
party. Weare both Republicans. 

On his left is a former Governor of Minnesota, a longtime acquaint- 
ance and personal friend of mine, a man whose interest in agriculture 
is not exceeded by anyone in the United States, and whose knowledge 
of agriculture is profound. He is a great American, and a great 
statesman. Senator Ed Thye, of Minnesota. [Applause. | 

And on his left is another highly capable public servant of great 
standing and acquaintance over the United States, devoted to the cause 
of agriculture, a man from our own Middle West, and a neighbor, as 
is Senator Thye, a friend of mine of long standing, and a man whom 
I am proud to introduce, Senator Karl Mundt, of South Dakota. 
| Applause. ] 

You will notice that the table is slightly out of balance, because 
from here over it is Republicans, and from here over there is only one 
Republican, you see; but I assure you that the gentlemen who sit here 
are as far removed from partisan political consideration in their 
approach to the great economic problems and programs of agriculture 
as any group of men could be. They are devoted to their subject. 
I am happy and proud to have them here in Des Moines, in the State 
of Iowa today. Thank you. [Applause.] 

The Crarrman. Thank you, Senator Hickenlooper. Such a fine 
introduction would indicate responses from all of us, but we do not 
have the time for that. 

[ am glad to be here, and I wish to say, as has been said by Senator 
Hickenlooper, that these hearings are to be held on a nonpartisan, non- 
political basis. 

We feel that the most important segment of our economy are the 
farmers. Unless we have food and fiber, all of us will die on the vine. 
And I think that it is necessary that we do everything we can to try 
and make the farmers of this Nation prosperous. 

We are here to hear your story. We know what the problem is fair- 
ly well. It is my hope that the witnesses will confine their statements 
to ways and means of helping solve the problem. 

For the past 2 days we have been hearing witnesses in Minnesota 
including some from Iowa, and many of them have given us histories 
of their farms, and how they got along, and quite a bit of time was 
taken up by that. Of course, we appreciate that, but in the time that 
we have, we hope to remain here until 4 o’clock this afternoon, with 
about 40 or 50 minutes for the lunch period. If we cooperate and stick 
to the subject as much as we can, and try to give the committee the 
benefit of our views as to how the problem of the farmers could be 
solved, there should be time for all witnesses to be heard. 

My good friend, Senator Hickenlooper has suggested a limitation of 
5 minutes to each witness. That is because, of course, of the number 
of witnesses we have here on the list. The original list shows 34 wit- 
nesses, and there is a supplemental list which will increase this number 
considerably. 


A a 
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I would suggest that the witnesses listen to what those who precede 
them have to say, in order to avoid repetition, and thus shorten the 
time required. 

I am merely saying this, so that in the time allotted we can hear 
from all of those whose names appear on these two lists. 

I will again recognize the distinguished Senator from Iowa. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to present a good friend of mine, and a neighbor—a 
man devoted to agriculture, a man who is making his mark, certainly, 
in the public councils of the Nation, our good Senator from Minnesota, 
Senator Humphrey. [Applause. ] 

Senator Humphrey, of course, is added to the Democratic balance 
on my right, to help balance the Republican Members on my left. 

Senator Humpurey. Could we claim Senator Schoeppel today ? 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Yes. 

The Caarrman. Weare 5 Republicans and 3 Democrats. The chair- 
man will see that we do not vote on any issues today. [Applause. | 

The first witness is Mr, William Sayre. Is Mr. Sayre present? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman.. Mr. Sayre is not present, I see. We will get back 
to him later. 

Will Mr. Helmick come forward ? 

Will you give us your name in full and your occupation, please? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. HELMICK, COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA 


Mr. Hetmick. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is James B, Helmick and I live in Louisa County, which is on 
the Mississippi River in the southern part of the State. I appreciate 
the privilege of appearing before this committee. 

Our gross income from hogs dropped 62.5 percent this year. Our 
beef income is down some. I checked with my neighbors, and they 
are in a similar situation, and in each case we had sold all our 1955 
hogs before prices fell below $14, and our costs are still going up, 
resulting in lower net income. Now, the problem is what to do in the 
future to maintain our relative position. 

On our Louisa County farm we have been following a conservative 
rotation since the war, and as a result last year had a 92 corn acreage 
allotment, of a 250 rotated acres, on a 320-acre farm. The relative 
small base eliminates the switch to Government price-supported corn, 
and current cattle feeder prices certainly discourages one from expand- 
ing in that direction. That leaves an alternative—increase our corn 
acres and feed our grain to more hogs. We have the machinery and 
equipment and can get the labor by adding time on both ends of the 
day. 

Now, this is inconsistent with the production level of the entire 
industry, but I wonder how many farmers are currently asking them- 
selves the same question, 

A recent study made by agriculture economics departments of our 
land-grant colleges indicates that in the next 25 years our agriculture 
production will increase 40 percent and our population only 25 per- 
cent, so it appears we farmers will be faced with the overproduction 
problem for many years. 

The question is, What can the Government do to help? 
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I think the present law basically is a good one, but it needs some 
changes. First of all, cross compliance should be included and rigidly 
enforced. Currently with acreage allotments in effect in the com- 
mercial corn-growing areas, a serious drought west of the Mississippi 
and great corn-borer damage, we will still wind up with over 3 bilhon 
bushels of corn grown in 1955. 

It is very discouraging to see the acres dropped locally added out- 
side the Corn Belt. In fact, if it were not for these acres, current local 
corn prices would be much higher and many farmers would be in a 
position to switch from hogs to corn as we did in 1953 without taking 
a beating in income. Certainly all the Government programs, PMA, 
ASC, with cross compliance should be integrated to bring about a 
reduction in acres of the stable commodities. 

Price supports should be continued at a medium level, designed only 
to take out the short-term spread in supply and demand. Experience, 
with huge surpluses of corn, cotton, and wheat accumulated in the 
thirties, and again accumulated between World War II and the 
Korean conflict, indicates that high price supports merely create 
other problems. 

Even now, I would oppose a floor of $20 on hogs, on the grounds 
that it would encourage continued high production, a reduction of 
quality, and result in a big increase in the number of hogs being 
marketed during the fall. If the price is the same, everyone will 
switch to late spring litters which will hit the market at about the 
same time in the fall—and that will increase the slaughter and storage 
problems—the longer storage will also reduce the quality and the 
public will eat less pork. 

Ultimately, the amount of pork in storage would require production 
controls and less production means less net income for the farmer, 
and we’d be back where we started plus a lot of administrative red- 
tape and expense. About the same thing would happen with cattle 
under a high floor. 

The basic problem with agriculture today is, our production plant 
is too big. In line with current demand we have too many acres in 
production. We need to take the land out of production allowing 
production costs to be paid to the farmer. Included should be such 
costs as rent for the land, seed, land preparation costs, and perhaps a 
percent of the depreciation on his equipment. This land should not 
be used for hay or pasture as that would still add to the total feed 
available. Storing plant food in the soil is much better than building 
bins for grain, and you also get increased soil and water conservation. 
This land would better be able to meet an emergency or the future 
demands of an ever-growing population. ; 

Foreign markets should be expanded where possible. Quality of 
the products should be maintained from farm to destination. Tariffs 
should be lowered, not raised to further encourage foreign trade. 

Continued support of research and education, of course, is needed, 
and encouragement of off-the-farm opportunities will also help in 
some localities. An aggressive promotional campaign designed to sell 
all kinds of meat and dairy products, should be expanded. 

Cross-compliance is absolutely necessary, in any future agricultural 
program. The soil bank plus medium supports will go a long way in 
returning farming to an enterprise with a future. 
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The Cramman. Thank you very much, Mr. Helmick. Will you 
expand a bit on this subject? You say that too many acres are in 
cultivation, and that some ways or means should be devised by which 
the farmer would be paid to keep these acres out of cultivation, Is 
that your idea ¢ 

Mr. Hetmick. Of course, I am thinking in terms of some sort of 
land rental. We with fixed production costs have a certain problem 
here to meet those particular things. The individual problems are, 
perhaps, not the same as those of the industry as a whole. If I con- 
tinue to carry a particular high production level, you see I kind of 
hope that the——— 

The CHarrmaNn, I understand the reason why. How would you 
carry it out. You say that included in the amount would be money 
to compensate the farmer for the acres he keeps out depreciation of 
his machinery, and things like that. I suppose you realize that what 
may be a small farm in Iowa may be a huge farm, let us say, in the 
South, and it may be that the Iowa farm may be very small in con- 
trast to what a small farm would be in North or South Dakota, 
because up there they plant nothing but wheat or barley. 

If you could expand a little on how you think we could reach a fair 
level of pay or compensation to the farmer, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Hetmick. I think that we have to realize that the larger the 
particular unit is, that the individual is, perhaps in a better position to 
take a larger percent of cut in his particular production plant. Actu- 
ally, what I had in mind was that the Government in this particular 
instance would pay these particular costs. And I think it should be 
in terms of costs, rather than an incentive basis. It should be merely 
just the costs and not income to the farmer. That we take out perhaps 
not necessarily a percentage of the individual’s enterprise, but give 
some latitude there to the individual, keeping in mind that these par- 
ticular units should be in field sizes—that is, not irregular-shaped 
fields—I am not trying to imply that the individual who has been con- 
touring should be denied an irregular-shaped field, but we should take 
out a particular unit out of that individual’s lands. 

The Cuatrman, Let us be specific, and take your unit. What do you 
think would be a fair return for the Government to make available to 
you to keep out X number of acres? How much per acre? 

Mr. Hetmicx. Of course, that depends with the individual on the 
particular land. 

The Cuamman. I am taking your case. 

Mr. Heimicx. I think that we should have something in the neigh- 
borhood of $20 an acre in order to encourage that particular type. 

The Cuarrman. Would you consider that a minimum ? 

Mr. Hetmick. I think so. 

The Cuarman. That isa minimum amount? 

Mr. Hetmick. Yes. 

The Carman. Will you expand on cross-compliance ? 

Mr. Heimicx. By that I mean that any crop that is now currently 
under support, in order to be eligible for a support on any other crop, 
that you must also meet the acreage allotments of that particular crop. 
And I think that should be included in areas outside; that is, outside 
of particularly corn, outside of the commercial growing areas; that is, 
an individual that is outside of this particular area should also be 
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restricted, the same as we are here, because it does add to the total corn 
supply in the United States. That is the thing that we are interested in. 

This feed supply will ultimately result in more meat. That is where 
we are in trouble today, in that particular proposition. 

The Cuarmrman. Do you think that if we should, instead of having 
the cross-compliance, just give the farmers an incentive to keep acres 
out, by paying a reasonable sum—do you not think that way may go 
far toward curing it ? 

Mr. Heimicx. No; I think that cross-compliance is absolutely neces- 
sary to any program in the future, because if you do not have that 
particular type of a thing you are merely going to shift this particular 
type of production from one area to another and, consequently, that is 
absolutely necessary for any program. 

The Cuarrman. What would you expect the farmer to do with the 
land that he would not plant anything on? 

Mr. Heuimick. Of course, I am assuming that this particular land 
will be planted to some sort of soil-conserving crop, of course, and 
merely left idle; that is, to control the weeds and to have the plant 
food built up in that particular soil, so that it would be carried for- 
ward into the future and be cared for for the future need. That is 
one of the real problems of this cross-compliance thing. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

Mr. Hetmicx. In some areas, of course, they have an opportunity to 
go into particular crops that are under supports. In other areas of 
the country, in some areas, of course, you are denied that particular 
type of opportunity because of climatic conditions. 

The Cuatrman. Is it your view that on the acreage set aside in a 
cross-compliance program, there will be no compensation to the 
farmer ? 

Mr. Hetmick. Well, no; I think a portion of it. That would de- 
pend upon the situation. I think that should be integrated together. 

The Cuatrman. That is why I asked the question a while ago. 

Mr. Hetmick. Yes; I think that the two are compatible. 

The Cuarrman. They will have to work together? 

Mr. Hevmick. That is right. In fact, all Government programs 
should be in that particular classification, even the payments for soil 
conserving, handled through the ASC; that should also be tied into 
this entire picture. 

The Cuarrman, It would be possible then, according to your view, 
to get the cross-compliance acres in the same category or near the same 
category as the program that you suggest? 

Mr. Heimicx. That would help; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Hotianp. Is this a correct statement of your position, that 
you regard cross-compliance as a necessary condition, and in order 
to get cross-compliance you regard it as necessary that the Federal 
Government shall make some payments to allow the storing of fer- 
tility in the acreage that is diverted by the control programs? 

Mr. Hexmicx. I feel very keenly about this cross-compliance thing. 
As far as this rental acreage thing is concerned, I think that would 
certainly help to bring about the controls that are necessary. It 
would encourage that particular thing. I do not think that is abso- 
lutely necessary a part of getting cross-compliance. 
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Senator Hort.anp, It seems to me that it is completely necessary to 
tie the two together, because as long as you have some crops in w hich 
acreage is not controlled, crops that are supported, and as long as 
you have many crops that are not supported shat of course, acreage 
is not controlled. It seems to me that you are going to have other 
segments of the agricultural economy upset by “taking acreage out 
through control programs, unless you insist upon the putting of that 
diverted acreage under a program ‘by which the Government will ay 
minimum costs of operation and allow the fertility to be stored in 
the soil. Do you agree with that or not? 

Mr. Hermicx. Yes, Senator. You asked a question, I thought as 
to which comes first. And I think that the cross- compliance, of 
course, is absolutely necessary to the future of the program. Cer- 
tainly, this soil-rental proposition I think is very necessary to go along 
with it and would help and would make it much easier for the cross- 
compliance to be carried out across the country. 

Senator Hortanp. In other words, you tie the two programs 
together ? 

Mr. Hetmick. Yes. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much. 

Senator Youne. Would you have cross compliance enforced upon 
any commodity that has a price-support program ¢ 

Mr. Hecmick. Yes. 

Senator Youne. How would you enforce cross compliance on dairy 
products? 

Mr. Hetmick. Well, I am thinking, of course, there in terms of 
your acreage storage allotments. We have not in the past had any 
kind of a control over the volume, as far as dairy products are con- 
cerned. When I was thinking in terms of cross compliance, of course, 
I was thinking of the things that were grown on the land. 

Senator Youne. Do you think there should be some control over the 
production of dairy commodities ? 

Mr. Hetmicx. I think—to me it seems taht if we can get the con- 
trols within reasonable limits, the amount of feed that is produced, 
that we are going automatically to have some control over the prod- 
ucts that are produced, that is, in terms of dairy products, meat, pork, 
et cetera. The basic problem is in the cultivated acre. 

Senator Youna. Let me give you a hypothetical question. It is not 
too hypothetical either. In North Dakota next year the wheat price 
support will be 76 percent of parity. The next highest support pro- 
gram we have is for dairy products at 75 percent of parity. 

When the modernized parity formula is in effect, 76 percent of parity 
would only give you a price support of about $1.60 a bushel, or a little 
less than that. 

What do you think the North Dakota farmer would do if you force 
cross compliance upon him with a support program at 75 percent of 
parity under the modernized parity formula—do you think he would 
approve the program—would he stay in it—would he vote quotas? 

Mr. Heuarcx. It is, of course, I hope that the diverted acres can 
go into the soil bank, and that would ease a little the shock that is a 
result of this cross compliance, of course. We appreciate that tnete 
problems are increased as we expand the thing. 
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I still say that cross compliance is something that is absolutely neces- 
sary to bring about the acreage reductions necessary in agriculture at 
current demand. 

Senator Young. In a State like North Dakota, and there are many 
other States like it, many farmers now, you know, are producing barley 
and oats on diverted acres. They have to plant something in order 
to make a living. You cannot deny them that right. If you make 
this program too tough they will stay out. Barley prices are so cheap 
that according to our State college, hogs can be produced at 2 cents 
a bushel lower using barley pellets than you can feeding corn at $1.21 
a bushel. Those farmers are now going into more hog production. 
We are going into more cattle feeding. 

We are about as close to the hog market as you are. Most of our 
hogs go west now. That is true, I think of Nebraska, too. Those 
people on the west coast like barley-fed hogs better than they do hogs 
fed corn. 

If you force the wheat people out, we are going into your business, 
and going into it fast. In fact, my three sons are feeding cattle and 
hogs. Their cash receipts from cattle and hogs are far more than their 
cash sales of wheat. 

I like your idea of the soil bank. 

Incidentally, almost every witness so far in Minnesota has approved 
some kind of a soil-bank program. I think that has a lot of possi- 
bility. 

Mr. Hetmicx. That would be my answer to that particular situa- 
tion, that perhaps we can encourage these people to actually put this 
land out of total production, to set it aside for future needs. 

Senator Youna. Let me ask you another question on the reciprocal 
trade proposition. I noticed that you approved that. Do you not 
think it should be on a more selected basis? For example, do you 
approve of the deals that we have had in the last year, where our im- 
ports of pork products have increased, and our exports of pork prod- 
ucts have decreased? That is what has happened in the last year. 
Do you approve of that? 

Mr. Heimicx. I think that we have to realize the big picture on this 
particular thing. 

So far as our pork products are concerned, the things coming into 
this country, you see it is a relatively specialized product that is 
coming in. I do not believe that we will ever be in a position to export 
a great quantity of the actual meat products, but if we get some of the 
staples, particularly the wheat, into this particular foreign market, 
it will affect and relieve this situation which you are talking about, 
which will ultimately come into the pork picture unless we find some 
satisfactory answer to that particular problem. Actually, of course, 
in any foreign market, there has to be some give and take. 

People will have to sell something, they feel, in this country, and it 
is to our benefit on the economy as a whole to take some of this pork 
in exchange. And as a result to give those people something. 

We will gain friends a great deal by expanding our foreign trade. 

Senator Youne. Are not the pork producers concerned about the 
fact that in the last year we have increased the imports of pork and 
decreased the amount of our exports of pork ? 

Mr. Hevaick. I think that you are correct in saying that they are 
concerned. I think that perhaps that particular problem has been 
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overemphasized, because it really is a relatively small drop in the 
bucket compared to the total production. It is a relatively special- 
ized product that is coming in. ) 

Senator Youna. I will put the exact figures in the record this after- 
noon. Ihave them here. They are sizable. I think around 285 mil- 
lion pounds of beef and pork a year are imported. In addition to 
that from 100 to 150 million bushels of feed grain, which is about 
the same thing as importing the meat. As you know, it is translated 
into meat, sooner or later. 

Mr. Heumick. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you very much. 

' Mr. Hetmick. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Has Mr. Sayre come in as yet? If not, our next 
witness is Mr. Everett. 

Give your name in full and your occupation for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE W. EVERETT, NEW SHARON, IOWA 


Mr. Evererr. My name is Lawrence Everett and I live near New 
Sharon which is approximately 60 miles south and east of Des Moines. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen for extending the privilege of 
appearing before you to present my views for an agricultural program, 

[ am a farmer, operating about 250 acres of land in south-central 
lowa, 

My neighbors and I, along with the other farmers, realize that we 
are in a price squeeze. We. have discussed our problems quite ex- 
tensively and have attempted to come to a workable and fair answer. 

As you already know, farm machinery has been on the rise—cost- 
wise. Tractors have risen in price over 25 percent since 1949. Other 
machines such as combines, corn pickers, and balers have risen like- 
wise. Even automobiles—which farmers also need—have gone up 
considerably. 

On the other hand, our products which we haye to sell have de- 
creased in value. Corn is selling in Oskaloosa around $1.06 on 
Saturday. Hogs on Saturday in Oskaloosa were $12.50 per hundred- 
weight. Cattle on Saturday were around $20 per hundredweight. 
This does not add up to a very bright picture. But the whole story 
has not been told. Last year we were concerned about the dairy 
people—they were in trouble. Yet, they have come forth with a 
sound business by using sound practices of culling and advertising 
their products more extensively. 

Perhaps this is true with the hog producers today—of which I am 
one. 

Let me assure you—I believe in a good Government farm program. 
Our Government was founded by our forefathers to be run by us and 
for our own benefit. With this in mind the people of the United 
States have an important interest in agriculture. 

The people are dependent upon agriculture for a high standard of 
living of which we are so proud. Then a Government farm program 
isa very justifiable program. 

To this date I do not think any one single program has worked with 
complete success. One extreme promotes excessive surpluses; the 
other creates hardships upon the farmer. 

64440—56—pt. 224 
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I do feel that in our farm program we should have these basic prin- 
ciples. First, conservation should be the No. 1 item in any farm 
program. It is essential that our soil be conserved to feed the in- 
creasing population. The economists tell us that by 1975 there will 
be enough people to consume all our present output and additiona! 
food besides. 

Some of our marginal lands could well be seeded down and the fer- 
tility built up for that future date. The soil fertility bank can very 
readily be used in these cases. 

Second, the control of diverted acres from one crop to another is a 
must. Let me cite you an example: One of my neighbors (a nice 
fellow) is buying his farm on which he lives. He is complying with 
the present program. He has planted his limit of corn (about 60 
acres). He has 5 acres of oats this year and 3 acres in the farmstead. 
The remaining 90 acres was planted to soybeans. This goes on year 
after year: (a) He is not conserving soil—yet he has complied with 
the program. (0) He is producing strictly for a ceiling price to the 
Government program. (c) He has diverted corn acreage to another 
soil-depleting crop, which competes with cottonseed and linseed. (d) 
He is helping overload our ever-normal granary program. 

Third, the United States Department of Agriculture’s present pro- 
gram of more land reclamation for agricultural purposes should be 
stopped until later needed. 

Dr. Floyd Andre last fall told of a project in one of the Western 
States in which the cost per acre of irrigation canals exceeded the cost 
of good land in Iowa. 

Fourth, perishable commodities should be supported by an indirect 
method such as purchasing pork (and other items) for the school- 
lunch program, the aged who found their retirement money tightly 
squeezed from the inflation, relief, and YMCA and YWCA camps and 
others. 

Fifth, greater encouragement should be given farms to keep the 
grains present on the farm. 

Sixth, possibly the present stockpile of grain should be regarded as 
a normal carryover and that better measures be taken to rotate old 
grains from bin sites as new comes in. 

Seventh, the level of support cannot be set at a high rigid level with- 
out many restrictions being invoked, and with restrictions we find less 
cooperators, Our program must be made so that we will have a nearly 
100 percent participation. 

Again I thank you for your kind attention. 

The Cuatrman, Thank you very much. You heard the preceding 
witness talk about cross-compliance and his plan for compensating for 
those acres. 

Mr. Evererr. Yes. 

The Cramman. Do you think those two should be tied together ? 

Mr. Evererr. I think so; yes. 

The Cuarrman. And what would you expect as a minimum to be 
paid on your farm for not planting on the diverted acres? 

Mr. Evererr. Well, now, I have seen some figures. It has varied 
with the price of the land. For diverted acres I suppose the land 
rents, for instance, around $25 to $30 an acre, and somewhere it, should 
be worked out on that. 
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The CHarrMAN. You can readily understand that because of the 
size and the locality of the farm that it would be 1 rather difficult to 
obtain a formula that would be satisfactory, but assuming that we 
would set aside, say, 10 percent of the acres now in cultiv: ation, and we 
have in cultivation now, as I remember, 464 million acres—if we put 
10 percent of that out of cultivation, and enrich it by planting legumes, 
and other soil-building crops, it would be merely used to enrich it and 
the cost to the Government would be at least $928 million at $20 per 
acre. That would have come to come out of the Treasury. 

Do you think that we would have a chance to obtain that amount 
yearly in order to compensate the farmers ? 

Mr. Evererr. Of course, that is something a little beyond what I 
have studied. 

The Crairman. The reason I am pointing it up to you, and to the 
others here, is that it is easy to advance a program, but we have to 
consider the cost to the taxpayers, and how the consumer will be 
affected as well as other factors. 

Mr. Evererr. The reason we mention this cross-compliance is that 
we feel it will help conserve soil, along with the other plan, which 
is in the interest of every citizen in the “United States more than just 
a direct payment for a crop being produced. It is more fair as a 
program. 

The Cuamman. Which would you prefer to keep, the cross-com- 
pliance program in effect or to ¢ reate this land bank ? 

Mr. Evererr. Could we not have them both? Could they not be 
worked out? 

The CHatirmMan. My question is: If we have to choose between the 
two, one or the other, which would you prefer? 

Mr. Evererr. Well, I do think it would be more toward the cross- 
compliance, as No. 1, and then closely behind it, I would put the soil 
fertility bank. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Horianp. I am somewhat surprised at the price per acre 
that is suggested as a Government payment, having in mind that the 
productivity of the soil varies so greatly in various areas and for 

various causes. For instance, if a wheat farmer is producing 15 
bushels an acre, the price that you have named gets pretty close to 
the price of his gross receipts, instead of being some contribution and 
some hardship on his part to comply with the cooperative effort of 
all farmers. 

Do you not think that the true measure of the Government rental 
payment would have to be built upon some fixed factors, like payment 
of taxes and the payment of a set proportion of the practices which 
are carried out on that particular area, leaving the farmer to himself 
contribute by payment of part of those practices in view of the fact 
that the land which he will continue to own is the land which will 
find its fertility improved? Do you not think that a formula that 
involved p1 ineiples, rather than an effort to come to a definite dollar 
price, is the only thing which could possibly work in this case ? 

Mr. Evererr. Yes; I probably was misunderstood there a little bit, 
or I misunderstood the question before, but do you not think it could 
be worked out? I was thinking a lot of the soil fertility bank prob- 
lem, and on the value of the land to it. It would have to be worked 
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out on a percentage value of land, say, 5 or 6 percent of the value of 
the land in the soil fertility area and also in the diverted acres. 

Senator Hottann. Would this be a fair statement of your position, 
that you believe in putting cross-compliance first, that. is, that it must 
be required, that it must be compulsory, and then that a program be 
offered to the farmers on acreage that is displaced from production, 
so that by contributing in part themselves, and by calling upon the 
Government in part, the fertility of their soil may be increased. Is 
that a fair statement of your position / 

Mr. Evererr. Yes, but I do feel that they should work together. 

Senator Hottanp. One more thing, and I think you have been an 
excellent witness, and I appreciate your testimony—one thing in your 
statement I think might be well to mention. You — of a support 
price program for perishables, but when you came to the details you 
spoke of purchases. Purchases as for the school lunch program, the 
institutional program, and the like. What you are referring to was 
this, was it not, a program by which surpluses may be removed from 
the market if they exist by such purchases as you indicated, rather 
than a detailed support price program ? 

Mr. Evererr. That is right. And that way they would be sup- 
ported, 

Senator Humpurry. As has been noted here, we receive continu- 
ing support or suggestion on behalf of a soil fertility bank or acreage 
conservation reserve. I think this is one of the encouraging signs of 
the hearings. 

| wondered if the gentleman would give us his view about some of 
the present practices under the soil conservation program, particularly 
under the payments program of tiling and draining in certain areas. 
There has been a great deal of tiling and draining w et lands and bring- 
ing them back into production. 

Would you feel that that sort of a program as you start to curtail 
acreage ought to be curbed ? 

Mr. Evererr. I had not studied that part of it very much. It should 
not be encouraged so extensively, because that land which is being 
tiled very likely is very high producing land once it is tiled. It is 
usually lowland. It will very likely produce for itself and pay its own 
way very much, when it is put into production. 

Senator Humpurey. What you would be more interested in is the 
reclamation? You would be somewhat opposed to the reclamation of 
what you thought was unproductive land, even onee after being re- 
claimed ? 

Mr. Everertr. Will you state that, again, please? 

Senator Humreurey, You would be in opposition to a program that 
would reclaim less productive land, even i it were reclaimed ? 

Mr. Evererr. Do you not think that land would pay its own way and 
would not need support of reclaming it, but I was thinking more in 
terms of the western parts of the United States in reclamation lands. 

Senator Humpnrey. One of the points I wanted to get to you, sir, 
is that I happen to be one that is strongly in favor of this acreage 
conservation reserve soil fertility program—several of us have had 
bills in on it, and I am one of them. 

By the way, the Department of Agriculture gave us a report that 
they estimated the cost of this at $350 million. I have personally felt, 
after some outside guidance on it, that the cost waa run to $500) 
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million, which in my mind would be a reasonable cost for a good con- 
servation program, because you get also flood control out of this. A 
little more of this land conservation will mean a few less levees in 
Senator Ellender’s part of the country. We are putting too much of 
our good top soil down in the Gulf of ‘Mexico and the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, and a few other places. I think that this upland conservation is 
more important than downstream conservation. We have to have 
the other, of course. That is if you do not have it upland. 

What about getting the State governments into some of this pro- 
gram? I have noticed a strange absence of any participation by 
State governments. We have a lot of people that think that State 
governments have been sort of pushed aside. I would like to give 
them a chance to get back in. 

What about a State government buying up some of these wet lands 
for purposes of conservation and wildlife refuges and so forth? 
Have you given that any thought? 

Mr. Evererr. In this State, when this State did propose—I be- 
lieve it was the State that proposed it—to buy some lands for wildlife 
refuges, it was all right until the individual himself was directly hit 
with it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, it will be that way on conservation re- 
serves too, may I say. 

Mr. Everett. But some of these marginal lands, I think, could be 
put into something like that. This conservation thing is of top pri- 
ority to me, because I see so many people letting their top soil go down 
the stream, as you say. And the people down the Mississippi are 
farming Iowa land at the present time too much. 

Senator Humpurey. And some good Minnesota soil, too, may I 
say. My point here is that Senator Schoeppel and myself both had 
the privilege of serving on the Intergovernmental Relations Commis- 
sion, and we were studying this relationship between Federal and 
State Governments. I think that now that we are talking about de- 
signing some formula of new farm program—that is apparently what 
we are out to do—we want at least to improve what we have, and we 
are looking for some better cooperation and better policies. 

Once we have started at that point, does it not seem wise to bring 
into the whole agricultural program the 48 State governments rather 
than just relying upon the Federal Government entirely for all of 
these payments? I have tried to look over many of these State pro- 
grams. It was part of my responsibility. That is, the payments in 
the field of their agriculture departments. 

I know that they have rules and regulations, and sanitary codes, et 
cetera. What I am getting at was the role of the State government, 
for example, in helping maintain a price. What is the role of the 
State government in helping in the conservation program! Not 
standing on its own, but in cooperation with the Federal Government. 
And it seems to me in this conservation area, oncé we have opened 
this up for discussion, that in this area this may be a place where you 
really tie in your local and State government assets and resources, 
because I have witnessed too many ‘lands in mi ny parts of Americ: 
that are being gobbled up that were formerly wildlife refuges and. 
parks and public lands. 

And secondly, the failure of local government or State government 
to participate at the Federal level, ther eby making it all look like it is 
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a great big project for Uncle Sam. I think the Federal Government 
has to take most of it on, but not all of it. 

What is your idea on that? 

Mr. Evererr. I have not studied that problem very much, but it is 
possible that they could do it on a limited scale. In order to have a 
balanced program and to get different areas to work together, it is 
almost necessary to be pretty much controlled from the Federal level. 

Senator Humpurey. I just wanted to get your view on it. 

Mr. Evererr. I do think that they should show the States, that is, 
the States should show very much interest in their particular areas 
and help out. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to commend you for your testimony, 
sir, both you and the previous witness. While we may have differ- 
ences on some minor items, I think that this is very good testimony. 
I want to thank you for your suggestion about using some of our 
surplus commodities for these camps, the State camps, and the summer 
camps. We have gone into the school-lunch program. 

Have you thought anything about a stamp plan at all for our 
old age, needy people, old-age-assistance cases, or the low-income 
people ? 

Mr. Evererr. I had not thought of the administrative part of it, 
but I did think of the aged who sat back and were too old to go 
back to work. They are very much pinched. They do not have ade- 
quate diets. 

Senator Humpurey. What do you think of a plan that provided 
those, particularly the old-age people with old-age assistance from 
your county welfare boards with a supplement to the regular assist- 


ance they now receive in the form of food stamps, particularly in 

the field of dairy products, so that they could go to the grocery store 

with that stamp and use that oe to buy right off the shelves of 
1 


the particular store dairy products, cheese, cottage cheese, milk, cream, 
butter, whatever it was, and then the grocer would be able to deposit 
that in his local bank like legal currency? What would you think of 
a plan like that? 

Mr. Evererr. Possibly on a limited scale that would be very good, 
because we have found in our dietary background that aged people 
need their milk, just as much as children. In fact, we have personal 
experience within our family, where the milk and the meat was avail- 
able, and they had not enough of it, and it caused considerable trouble 
with that person’s health. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would you agree with me that it might be 
just as well to be a little charitable in this area, with the old people, 
to be very charitable, when we have sold powdered milk for cattle 
feed, livestock feed at unbelievably low prices? You would prefer 
to get it into people; would you not? 

Mr. Evererr. I think so. 

Senator Humpurey. I would, too. 

Senator Scuorrre.. My first question is this. You, of course, feel, 
I am sure you do, that these measures that you are advocating should 
be confined to the period in which we have these large unmanageable 
surpluses; is that correct? 

Mr. Evererr. Well now, I do not get the full significance of that. 

Senator Scuorrret. I mean this, we find ourselves now with sur- 
pluses practically bearing us down, that is, depressing the prices. 
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Some of the things that you advocate, if I understand correctly, w ull 
be for that period of time while we are working these surpluses off. 
do you feel that or not? 

Mr. Evererr. In my statement I said that possibly the present 
volume—and I was thinking of nonperishable items—that we should 
carry those over as a normal—maybe we are right at 100 percent of 
carryover maybe a little over, and move these items through, but 
keep our normal granary up. I do not believe that our carryover this 
ye ar, unless if we had a very total drought in the Midwest, would not 
be a full year’s supply, even then. 

Senator Scuorrpe.. I agree with you on that. The other question is 
this—we have certain sections in some of the States, in the Midwestern 
areas, Where we have upland or dryland farming. On this matter of 
cross-compliance do you feed that in those areas, where it has been 
heretofore normal to carryover 1 and sometimes 3 years * supply of feed 
because of drought conditions, that that should be taken into con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. Evererr. Well now, I cannot give you a complete answer, be- 
cause I have not studied that particular thing. It would have to be 
taken into partial consideration. I do not believe, on the other hand, 
we should leave wheat stored outside, things like that, but I do think 
that more of these things should be stored on the farms, such as our 
corn crop. 

[ am a corn farmer. I am thinking more in relation to our local 
situation which each individual farmer would be bound to do. 

Senator ScnorrreL. Thank you. 

Senator Munpr. In connection with your cross-compliance and so- 
called soil-fertility bank and conservation practices, I think you said 
that the Government would be justified in paying something in order 
to induce the farmer to engage in those practices. And I was inter- 

ested in knowing whether you felt that the farmer who drained off 
low land and reclaimed wet land should be entitled to a Government 
payment, as being a soil conservation practice 

Mr. Evererr. Well, if he would divert some of his hill land into soil- 
conserving crops, such as our legumes and our grasses, then it would be 
on that lowland, because he is bringing land in and taking other land 
out of production. 

Senator Munpr. The reason I raise the question is that it is of 
particular interest to us in South Dakota. The eastern part of South 
Dakota is a good deal like Iowa. We have some highly productive 
land which is wet. If the farmer there could get some money for 
recapturing that wet land and add it to the production of the country, 
he would be glad to do it, but I relate that to your opposition to re- 
clamation of semiarid land. Part of our State is semiarid. You 
would have a pretty difficult job, I believe, convincing farmers in one 
part of our State that because their land happened to be a little dry, 
they should not get any Government help to make that productive, 
whereas the fellow living east of them, should get money from the 
Government to put into production the wet land. Either acre would 
add to the overproduction of the country. 

Mr. Evererr. Well, that problem, of course, would be somewhat 
new tome. My mother does own 160 acres in South Dakota near 
Phillips, 8. Dak., and that has not been in production, I do not believe. 
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for a long time. I do not believe it will be, because it is out in the 
wheat country, but it is just used as pasture. That would be a hard 
question. It is individual cases. 

It would have to be handled more locally. I cannot give you a fair 
answer on that. 

Senator Munpr. There seem to be equities in my mind in treating 
the two groups of farmers alike. If it is the theory that we do not 
want any acres into production—if that is the theory, then you wouid 
be consistent to say that we should not provide any Federal money for 
reclamation projects, to put in irrigation on semiarid ground; but if 
that theory holds, it would also hold that we should not take Federal 
money to take wet land and put it into production, if the theory is that 
we are trying to increase our productivity. 

[ think that you have to treat the wet farmer and the semiarid 
farmer with the same standard of morality. I do not believe that we 
can operate a double standard of morality in this country, because 
we have too many different types of lands. 

The CrarrMan, Are there any further questions? 

[f not, we thank you very much. 

Mr. Evererr. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. The witnesses to be called will notice that we have 
asked a few questions of the first witnesses, in order to draw from them 
what the problems are. 

I want to assure that it is not our purpose to cross-examine all of 
you in the same manner. Please pay attention to the questions asked, 
and if you have any comments at all to make as to what other witnesses 
have stated, we would appreciate them. 

Our next witness is Mr. Murphy. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR T. THOMPSON, EDITOR, WALLACES’ 
FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mr. Tompson. I appear here today in place of Mr. Murphy. 

The Cuatrman. Will you give your name for the record ? 

Mr. Trompson. My name is Arthur T. Thompson, editor of the 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

secause of its length, and the time limit imposed here, I am going 
to skip through this. 

The Cuatrman. May I suggest that your entire statement be printed 
in the record, and you highlight it for us? 

Mr. ‘Tuomrson. As I point out in the first part, I am here as a 
farmer and as an editor. Since 1949 I have farmed in central Iowa 
a 160-acre hog farm. 

I have br ought with me rather than my own views, as an editor and 
a farmer, some results which are revealed by our Wallace-Homestead 
roll. 

The journal I represent reaches in the neighborhood of 300,000 rural 
subscribers in Iowa and adjoining areas. 

We have taken these polls for the last 17 years. I think that we 
might begin this review of the current farm opinion by looking at the 
results of our inquiry in June of the question: “What do you think 
about the present farm program ?” 

You will recall that this was before hog and corn prices began 
their recent sharp decline. 
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This is the way Iowa farm people answered the question at that 
time. 

The Cuarrman. Is that the present program ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes; the present program. It means the program 
now on the lawbooks, sir. 

The first replies, “The program is working well. Let’s stay with it,” 
17 percent voted that; 

Second, “I’m a little disappointed. Maybe it will be better as time 
goes on.” 34 percent answered that. 

Third, “The present program isn’t helping us. We need a change.” 
30 percent. 

And fourth, “Undecided,” 19 percent. 

[ will now skip to page 3 of my statement. 

Then in mid-August, when it became apparent that the hog markets 
would be considerably weaker, another Wallace-Homestead poll asked 
this question : “Should the Government plan to support hog prices, so 
that the average price to farmers would not drop below $17 (80 per- 
cent of parity) at Chicago?” 

We were interested in the extent to which opinion might have 
shifted since mid-May of this year, when the same question had been 
asked. 

Here is the way Iowa farm people, men and women, answered 
recently, as compared with last spring : “Yes, Government should sup- 
pos hog prices.” 

In Ma uy, 1955, 55 percent, and in August, 1955, 63 percent. 

“No, leave the hog market alone,” in May 1955, 35 percent, and in 
August 1955, 27 percent. 

“Undecided,” in May 1955, 10 percent, and in August 1955, 10 per- 
cent—the same. 

As you see, within the period of 3 months, there was a noticeable 
change in the proportion who favor Government action on hog prices. 

An interesting thing about these terms was the way young farm 
operators—men under 35 years of age—voted for the question. Until 
this year, young farm operators had been more hopeful than older men 
about the market. But in the August poll, 68 percent of the younger 
men recommended supports, as compared with 58 percent of older 
farmers. 

Turning now to page 4, among those who wanted Government 
action, we put this question : 

If you think the Government should support hog prices, which of the following 
should the Government do? 

(1), if the market price drops to 15, pay the farmer the $2 difference between 
the market price and the $17 support price on the hogs he sells, or 

(2) Buy and store pork to keep the market price up to $17. 

You will recognize the No. 1 alternative in this question as involving 
the production-payment principle, a point around which considerable 
controversy has taken place. On that account, you might be most 
interested in the replies by political affiliation, listed as follows: 

I may be violating a little bit your warning at the OGRE of the 
hearing, but it is jotted down here, to see what it is on the basis of 
political affiliation. 

“Pay the difference,” we had 45 percent favorable vote for Repub- 
licans, and 51 percent for Democrats. 
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“Buy and store,” we had 33 percent Republican, and 30 percent 
Democrats. 

“Undecided,” 22 percent Republican, and 19 percent Democrat. 

At the same time as the foregoing August survey on hog supports, 
we also asked a representative cross section of Iowa farm people what 
they would like to see included in a revision of the farm program, if 
they had the power to decide. By the time this question was going 
out to our poll takers, there already had been considerable discussion 
of possible changes in the farm program. 

We asked for expressions on six different features. The answers 
from both farm men and women, combined, were as follows, in total 
and by party affiliation : 

I think for the sake of brevity, I will just read the total, 

On the first one, the school-lunch program, to make it reach twice 
as many children as now, 53 percent voted on that to make the special 
school-lunch program reach twice as many children as now, 41 percent 
voted for it. 

On adopting a food stamp plan to give the food surplus to needy 
people, 38 percent voted for it. 

On pay farmers for seeding down surplus acres, and keeping these 
acres out of production, 16 percent voted for it. 

On providing supports at 80 percent of parity, that would be $17 
for hogs at Chicago, but for parity for all livestock products—this was 
an all-inclusive question—27 percent voted favorably. 

And likewise at 90 percent of parity for corn, wheat, oats, and soy 
beans, even at the risk of severe acre cuts, 29 percent voted for it. 

Undecided,” or not voting, 10 percent. 

The Crarrman. These figures you give are those who voted against 
it? 

Mr. Tuompson,. This is voting for it if you wanted it. It was not a 
case of yes or no. Tf you had to ymake a choice, would you vote this or 
that, and I think I can perhaps read this, which will clear it. 

As you see, the strongest endorsement went to the expansion of school 
lunches, and the school-milk program, along with the inauguration 
of a food-stamp plan. 

Less favor was shown for 90 percent supports on grains, and to 
80 percent supports for livestock products. 

While, as we noted earlier, farm people: were 63 percent for support 
of hogs at 80 percent of parity, only 27 percent appear willing to 
support all livestock products at that level. 

And while other polls in the past showed a considerable number of 
farmers wanting 90 percent loans on corn, some of them apparently 
are not willing also to urge 90 percent supports for all grains. 

Then I go on to say that these preferences varied considerably by 
the age of the operator, just as they did on the question of supporting 
hogs alone. 

Now this is, I think, the sentence that will clear up the question. 

Most farm people picked out from 2 to 3 items out of the 6. Only 
a few named all six, and only a few turned them all down. It was a 
selective poll. 

On the basis of this survey and other surveys which we have taken 
this year, a farm program that might meet wide acceptance in this 
part of the country would include: 
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(1) Expansion of school-lunch and school-milk programs. 

(2) Adoption of a food-stamp program. 

(3) Support of prices for hogs, but not those of other livestock, at 
80 percent of parity. 

(4) Support of the price of corn at 90 percent of parity, but varying 
supports for other grains. 

Perhaps I should explain at this point that we did not include in 
this survey a question regarding the so-called two-price plan for 
oT ains. 

This plan has been discussed mostly in relation to the wheat prob- 
lem, and we do not circulate in major wheat-producing areas. Hence, 
we felt that the farm people we reach might not have had sufficient 
opportunity as yet to appraise such a plan. 

This concludes the survey material we have at the present time. 

As I pointed out, however, farm people may be shifting rapidly in 
view of the current outlook, so the Wallace-Homestead ‘poll will be 
going to the country soon again to recheck attitudes. We will be 
glad to keep your committee advised of our findings. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

These polls may be all right, but I am wondering if you could 
cive us a few of your ideas as to how to solve this farm problem ; that 
is what we came here for. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Should I answer, sir, as an editor, or 

The CuatrmMan. If you do not care to, you do not have to. 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. But you came here as a witness representing Mr. 
Murphy, as I understand it. 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

The Cruatrman. As I announced in the beginning, we would like to 
have some testimony as to how to solve the program. 

I do not suppose we could solve it by having polls made throughout 
the country. Do you have any concrete plan that you can offer of any 
kind? It might form the spark, as it were, that we can work on to 
help solve this problem. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Chairman, I am not saying this to dodge the 
question, because I do have ideas. I think every farmer in this fix 
today has ideas, but I am a little like the committee in this regard that, 
as an editor, I am trying at the present time to get around on all of 
this, and try to figure out something and I will propose, perhaps in 
the next issue, something to hang my hat on. 

To begin with, the thing that. seems to convince me pretty well is 
that we are faced with the surplus question, and not only as to what we 

call a reasonable reserve and, consequently, I think we must look quite 
seriously at some means to bring that farm plant down in its output. 
That is difficult. 

The Cuatrman, That is the problem. 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Let us hear your solution to it, if you have any. 

Mr. Tuomrson. All right, I will begin this way: As an individual 
farmer—this might help—I have always gone into a farm allotment 
plan. I have never figured whether it was better for me by a few 
dollars or not. Ihave always gone in it because I was convinced in 
all these cases that it was in order. 
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Iam prepared to dothat again. Iam prepared to do that no matter 
whether it is a soil bank plan or extension ACP or pust a plain request. 
But what you get into—— 

The Cuarrman. How about your support prices; do you favor 
those? Do you favor those at a certain percentage of the parity ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Sir? 

The Cuatrrman. Would you advocate the support of, let us say, the 
basic commodities at a certain percentage of parity ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Well, yes, sir; I would, coupled, of course, with the 
intention of finding out where we are on feeds of the particular live- 
stock we are talking about, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, the program of the past and the present is 
based on that proposition. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Senator Torr. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatrman. I was just trying to give him an opportunity of 
continuing. 

Mr. Tuomeson. I see. 

The Cramman. Give him an opportunity of continuing with his 
solution, if he has any, to the problem. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Well, let me say this, I have my doubts that we can persuade 
changes in production by scaling prices downward. I have my doubts. 
I do not say that you cannot; it might not happen, but I have seen 
things happening in my neighborhood this year which make me 
doubt it. So I am prepared, of course, to see changes in that field. 

But I do not think that you are going to get to where we would 
like to go by price altogether, price supports altogether. 

We will have to face the issue of keeping our farm plant under 
some reasonable level of output. 

The CHarman. Do you favor the present program as against 
the past program, that is, rigid against flexible? What is your idea 
on that? 

Mr. THompson. I find myself a little confused in recalling history 
on that. I have been in Government myself at times, and I have 
to watch out I do not go too far back. 

But, you see, you go back a certain distance and then you are in 
a war period, and there, of course, you encounter the purpose of the 
relatively high support, fixed support. 

We had a certain objective at that time, and at that time I think 
it can be justified, but as you moved out of that period, why, there 
was more serious question. As we moved up we began to have, per- 
haps, more concepts as to what was a sufficient national reserve 

At one time when we had what we used to call the commercial 
stocks carryover in corn of 380 million bushels a year, why, it looked 
quite all right. 

We have come since to regard a higher figure as all right; and for 
some time when we fixed—we were well within what was looked on 
as a liberal figure, but then further on we got into a larger supply. 

I am quite aware how all this aggravated the situation—how all this 
was aggravated by technology. 

When I started farming i in 1949, I believe I am safe in saying I was 
the only farmer right around the “imenlesibade neighborhood who used 
any fertilizer. I did not use a lot, but I used some, because I came 
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on to a farm that had been abused that I had to cover with some 
fertilizer. 

Today I would guess all of them, I believe I am safe in saying, 
this year use some and some mue : more than I do. 

There are some who this year for reasons of their own did not 
comply with allotment, and some of them I know have been in it 
before, and ran their acreage up very high on the so-called pasture 
crops, corn and beans, principally. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Thompson, would you believe that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to get a reduction in the total number of acres tilled 
in order to get your surplus into a reasonable balance ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I, Senator 

Senator Tuy. Maybe I can state the question a little more clearly. 

Mr. THompson. I would like to know, if you would inform me of 
what your premise is of the basis of utilization or consumption, is that 
going to stay the same? 

Senator Ture. The problem here that we are confronted with in 
the agricultural economy is that we have surpluses. 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. How are you going to bring the surpluses down un- 
less you reduce the number of acres tilled and harvested ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. It seems to me difficult. 

Senator Ture. In other words, it must be done if the weather con- 
ditions and cropping conditions are so favorable that you are harvest- 
ing the abundant crops that you have been privileged to harvest. 

Mr. TuHompson. And we can increase, too. 

Senator Tuy. Therefore, you are going to have to reduce the num- 
ber of tilled acres; are you not? 

Mr. THomrson. It would seem so. 

Senator Tuyr. And if you reduce the number of tilled acres, is it 
necessary, in your opinion, to have a control as to what those diverted 
acres may be used for? 

Mr. Tompson. I am inclined to think so, yes. 

Senator Tuyr. You just share the feeling, and I say “share,” that 
if those acres reduced from cotton or rice or corn or wheat, whatever 
it may be, if they go into a feed crop you have not accomplished what 
you are endeavoring to accomplish; you have only aggravated the 
problem in another commodity. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am mindful of that because we are livestock 
people in this country. 

Senator Ture. If it was a price factor that was to bring about the 
reduction, would it be reasonable to believe that the price factor might 
put out of operation the younger class of operators ? 

Mr. THompson. I am quite certain it would. 

Senator Tuy. The younger class of operators are most apt to be the 
ones with limited capital. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. If you put them out of operation are you not en- 
dangering the American philosophy of free enterprise and individual 
initiative because you have taken the hope and the courage away from 
that young couple at a time when you should encourage hope and 
initiative; is that right or wrong? 
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Mr. Txomrson. I think so; that is right. I might use different 
words, but it amounts to about the same thing. 

Senator Tuyp. You use your words if you desire. 

What we are searching for here is a program to bring about an 
orderly reduction, and not through an economic squeeze that puts the 
man with the limited capital out of business. 

Therefore, acreage control and a control of diversion—what use the 
acreage diverted from a certain crop can be put to—is almost inevi- 
table; is it not, to a sound program ¢ 

Mr. Tuomerson. Those are very fundamental considerations; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Tuy. And if you have an overall reduction in feed crops 
as well as the basics, such as wheat and corn, would it not be reasonable 
that dairy production and even pork and feed-lot operations in feeding 

cattle, might well be likewise ¢ ontrolled in an orderly manner ? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Well, yes, sir. I have always subseribed to that 
thesis. If you can manage your supply of feeds, you do have an 
influence on the dairy pr oduets. 

Senator Tuy. The other question then is, Is it not true that the 
experiment stations and the research departments of both colleges and 
experiment stations have encouraged and advocated the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers in the balanced fertility of your land for a reason- 
able and an economic production of your land and, therefore, if you 
commenced to use fertilizer in 1949 you were only applying what 
good educational instructions were conveyed to you; that we have 
advanced that far in the technical under standing of good soil 
management ? 

Mr. Tompson. That is right. 

Senator Tur. But in the main, the entire question that United 
States agriculture is confronted with is that we are harvesting too 
many acres under present favorable crop conditions. 

Would you say that $20 an acre would be a fair rental for Iowa land 
that would be laid idle through a reduction in acres ¢ 

Mr. Tompson. Well, Senator, I would not like to be too specific 
on that. I have not thought about it too much, but it seems to me a 
pretty fair figure. 

Senator Tuyr. What is lowa land on an average worth per acre, 
just in your good corn belt, three or four hundred dollars an acre? 

Mr. Tuomeson. Well, I suppose in our neighborhood, this is Greene 
c ee lowa, it would be a lot of—well, they would like to start at 

300. 

Senator Ture. And your taxes are how much an acre? 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, they are about—I would have to reflect on 
that whether it is gross or net. It is right in the neighborhood of 
$360 an acre. 

Senator Tyr. $360 an acre. You have got a good State govern- 
ment as well as local. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I might be wrong. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you very much. 

The Carman. Any further questions ? 

Senator Hotianp. I have some questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Holland. 

Senator Hotzanp. Mr. Thompson—— 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hottanp (continuing). I appreciate your placing in the 
record this showing of polls taken, particularly in view of the long 
experience of your organization in conducting polls. 

[ would like to ask 2 or 3 questions relative to the polls. 

Mr. THomepson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. First, am I correct in understanding that your 
polls were confined to what you regarded as a fair cross section of the 
farm people themselves ? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Houttanp. They do not reflect or pretend to reflect the atti- 
tude of industrial workers or professional people or white-collar work- 
ers or the general public ¢ 

Mr. THompson. No; they do not. 

Senator Ho.ianp. They reflect only the average opinion of the 
cross section of people interviewed who are actual farmers ! 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Senator Hoxtxanp. All right. 

I note that you say that your polls were conducted not only in the 
State of Iowa but in adjoining areas. Would you indicate for the 
record what areas were ealimeds in your polls? 

Mr. Tuompson. Senator, I may—I would have to look back over the 
phrasing of this. I think you may have gotten that impression be- 

cause I speak of subscribers in adjoining areas. I am not as familiar, 
perhaps as I should be, because I have not been conducting these polls 
at our office; Mr. Murphy has, but I think this is the State of Iowa. 

Senator HoLutanp. You think the polls—— 

Mr. THompson. That is so we can say, a poll of the State of Iowa. 

Senator Hotianp. Then the intimation in your statement that a 
wider area was affected really related to your circulation rather than 
your polls? 

Mr. Twomeson. Yes, sir. If I am in error on that I would like to 
correct the record later. 

, ae Ho.uanp. [ notice with some surprise then on question No. 

, page 5, of your statement submitted to Iowa farm people for an 
ae as to what they would like to see included in a revised 
farm program, that only 16 percent voted for the question as sub- 
mitted, which was, “Pay farmers for seeding down surplus acres and 
keeping those acres out of production.” 

As stated, does that proposal cover the soil fertility bank proposi- 
tion accurately or does it not simply relate to turning it back to pasture 
or to grass land ? 

Mr. THompson. Well, Senator, I recognize that question is, perhaps, 

\ little vague on that point. Remember this was antedating the 
Me in this State by the Farm Bureau Federation of the soil 
bank. I do not remember the chronology exactly, but I believe it also 
antedates a more intensive discussion in recent weeks, 

Senator Hotianp. Are you able to state for the record what was 
the date of that particular poll ? 

Mr. THomrson. Mid-August. 

Senator Hottanp. Mid-August of this year? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mid-August; that is right. 

Senator Hotianp. One more question. 

Can you indicate for the record substantially the number of farmers 
included in the cross section poll taken ? 
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Mr. Tuompson. I am afraid I cannot. That is one thing I do not 
have. 

Senator Hotianp. I wonder if you can supply that for the record 

Mr. Tompson. I can supply it for the record; yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. I think that is fundamental to the giving of any 
value to the poll. 

Mr. Tuomerson. That is right. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Des Mornes, Iowa, November 8, 1955. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator ELLENvER: Following the presentation of my statement before 
your committee’s hearing at Des Moines, Iowa, on October 26, I said I would 
advise you later on the number of persons interviewed in our Wallace-Homestead 
poll and on the areas represented. 

This is to advise that 350 persons were interviewed in the May 1955 poll, and 
118 in the August 1955 poll. We have found by experience that about 300 
interviews, balanced as to type of farmer, political faith, age, etc., give us a 
quite accurate reflection of farmer opinion. However, we usually add a sub- 
stantial margin of interviews to be on the safe side. 

Our poll, as I tentatively stated at Des Moines, deals only with Lowa farmers. 

Sincerely, 
ArTHur T. THOMPSON, 
Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? Senator Humphrey? 

Senator Humpnrry. Mr. Chairman, I notice that on page 3 of this 
report before us on testimony by the change in the attitude of Iowa 
farmers from May 1955 to August 1955 on support of hog prices, 
and then later on there is the method by which Iowa farmers would 
prefer. 

Does one fair interpretation exist—is one fair interpretation to 
make, No. 1, that the lowa farmers overwhelmingly are for support 
of some kind of hog prices, the hog-price program, of a hog-price sup- 
port program and, secondly, they seem to be in support of kind of a 
production-payment principle insofar as your testimony reveals? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, Senator; we draw that conclusion. 

Senator Humrpnrery. All right now. 

Mr. Thompson, I want to ask you a question about the purchase 
program. Have you ever taken any poll or made any studies to find 
out when farmers thought that the Government ought to step in, at 
what time in a declining market that the Government should step in 
with a purchase program or with, in this instance, since we have no 
production payments authorized, the only thing the Secretary can do, 
a purchase—have you had any evidence as to that, how farmers feel 
or your experts feel ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Senator Humphrey, we do not have anything in 
the way of a poll, anything that I would trust, a statement saying 
this is what we think most farmers feel. I would not chance that. 
| could give you kind of an off-the-cuff opinion myself. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like to get that myself. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Well, I yor that I happen to be an operator who tried to raise 
early pigs. I did it not only because is generally made a better 
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narket, but I got it out of the way before I had to go to the fields in 
he spring. With elec tricity it is pretty easy to do. 

Although a lot of other people got to doing it, too—they got to do- 
ing it, too, so it did not pay to w ell last year. 

But nevertheless we did not—the argument starts when you get 
nto your heavy receipts. 

Now, whether that should have been the 1st of October or the 15th 

r when it was finally done, I would not be able to convince myself. 
B 7 it gets into the period of heavy receipts. That calls, among 
other things, for a much closer check, I would say—we are getting to 
it—but it is probably not yet as good as it ought to be—on farrowing 
month by month, the correlation of market rec eipts month by month, 
-o that you can see when your application of your Federal funds would 
do the most good. 

They have to be fairly handled so that you just do not reward the 
fellow who, say, in 2 or 3 weeks gets the benefit out of it. It is a ques- 
tion of real administration. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Thompson, I think the only issue is, is 
there a point in the price schedule, in a commodity such as hogs, 
where it is best to step in. Do you wait until they are $31 a hundred 
or do you wait until they are $15 or $16? Now, I noticed that the 
Secretary in the announcement of his program said frankly he did not 
think it was going to do any good, but he was going to do it anyway. 

Now, that was rather a disturbing thing to me. What are we 
coing to buy these things for if they are not going to do any good? 

What are your views on that, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. THompson. Well, Senator, I do not know as I want to put 
myself in that position even in imagination. But if I did, I would 
think you would go at it this way. ‘You have got how much money, 
first ; you have got $85 million. You have to consider that, how much 
tl that will buy, what that supply represents of the total, and you have 

o remember there are a lot of hogs coming in, so you say, “Well, I 
am going to be just as careful and go just as far as I can. I will 
try to spread that over a period of time so it will do the maximum 
vood, if I am smart enough to know when that is,” and it might work 
out that having those limitations—I am not suggesting that they are 
necessarily. valid—they might be done, I would not argue that, but 
taking that figure, you might come up with an unpleasant conclusion 
that the price would have to go quite a way down before you reach 
that point where, with the limited funds and the fairness of trying to 
he Ip the market situation, before you could put it in. 

Senator Humpnrey. One final question, Mr. Thompson: We he: 
an awful lot about surpluses. Do you think that an agricultural aa 
gram ought to be designed that would eliminate surpluses or do you 
feel that a program should be designed that would leave a very sizable 
amount of food and fiber in reserve at all times as a means of national 
safety ? 

Mr. TuHompson. Well, Senator, I have always believed that we 
should have substantial reserves. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, when do we quit calling surpluses sur- 
pluses and start calling them reserves ? 

64440—56—pt. 2—25 
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Mr. Tuompson. I was afraid you would ask that. I would not try 
to give you a definite figure, but it is a lot higher than we used to see. 
[ think that is one of the things that would ‘have to be reached by a 
lot of discusison among people that would have some good judgment 
on it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you think there is any effect on the free 
market by continuously refering to some of this production as surplus, 
which may not, in fact, be a surplus? I always hear about confidence 
in the market. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Well, on that I do not think the word alone is the danger, it is what 
they think or know about the intentions of the administrator of the 
reserve. 

Senator Humpnrey. That isa very important observation. 

I noticed when the President became sick the stock market took a 
sudden —. The President had not done anything to the stock 
market, but the stock market had done something to itself through 
its own mental reactions. 

Mr. THomrson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now the sickness of the President can cause 
the stock market to lose several billion dollars in 14 hours—if that 
can happen, what about this continuous talk about this surplus by 
persons in high position, that surpluses can ruin the market’ I am 
not talking about some ordinary Senator talking about this, I am 
talking about when the Secretary or some high official of the Gov- 
ernment which runs this Department says that. these surpluses are 
having a ruinous effect on prices. What do you think is the effect 
on the market ? 

Mr. THompson. Well, I never had much experience on the market 
as such. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, you are pretty much 

Mr. THompson. I was sitting out there with stuff to sell. I do re- 
member when Mr. Benson had the problem of the soybean supplies 
taken over, there was from what I read in the papers and heard on the 
radio, it was quite an issue for a while, what will happen. I cannot 
be very specific and imply that, but no question that what market 
operators are doing are watching those things very closely. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is fair to say from your point of view, is it 
not, that a necessary reserve or a reserve which may be established by 
act of Congress or general policy of Government is a desirable at- 
tribute in agriculture, in an agricultural program; that is correct, is it 
not ? 

Mr. THomeson. I think as a general principle that is correct. 

Senator Humpnrry. Is it not further fair to say, sir, that a sur- 
plus which may be called a reserve or surplus has a more equitable 
effect upon the consumer than if you had your market in just supply 
und demand proportions ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, I believe so. Accompanied, of course, with 
the kind of explanation which leaves out all the scare words and 
things. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is correct. 

What I am getting at is if we had just a few less pounds of pork in 
the market than were needed, would not the consumer, who is also the 
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taxpayer—you know, these are the same breed of cats all the way down 
the line, you do not have several different personalities in this area; 
the consumer is a taxpayer, and the taxpayer is a consumer—would 
it not be sometimes advantageous for that same consumer- taxpayer 
to have a policy such as your poll indicates to pay price differentials, 
such as production payments or a purchase program would it not be 
maybe better for him as a citizen taxpayer than to have been taken 
in the market place for a ride? 

Mr. Tuomprson. Well, Senator, on that, of course, you get into a 
quantitative situation, quantitative factors, and I mean like how much 
surplus—— 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson (continuing). And so forth. 

I think you can make a case on certain assumptions, yes sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I can recall some days when there were 
shortages. 

Mr. THomeson. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. And when those shortages took place we really 
paid through the nose. For example, with all the talk about that 
terrible potato program, and everybody knows it was a pretty miser- 
able program in many cases, yet I ree all the next year after we curbed 
the whole potato price-support program, the consumer paid much 
more in the grocery stores for the potatoes that he bought than the 
Government had paid for the potatoes it did not use. 

I just cannot disassociate myself from being both taxpayer and 
the parent of four children and, frankly it costs more to feed them 
than it does to pay the taxes. 

Mr. THomeson. I think most people realize that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Thompson. 


STATEMENT FILED By ArTHUR T. THOMPSON, EpiToR, WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
Iowa HOMESTEAD, Des MorNnges, Iowa 


First of all, I wish to commend you for holding these meetings to find out 
what farm people are thinking today about the agricultural situation. This 
knowledge cannot help but aid you in developing legislation on farm issues in 
the forthcoming session of Congress. 

I, personally, am doubly appreciative of this opportunity because I am appear- 
ing here today in a dual role. I have been running a 160-acre corn-hog farm in 
central Iowa since 1949 and am still involved in its operation. At the same time, 
since this past August, I have been serving as editor of Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead, an agricultural journal reaching in the neighborhood of 300,000 
rural subscribers in Iowa and adjoining areas, 

However, I did not come to express my own views as one farmer and editor. 
What you want, I should imagine, is the widest possible canvass of all farm 
opinion, On that premise, therefore, I have brought with me some recent findings 
among our subscribers, as revealed by our Wallace-Homestead poll. 

As an indication of its reliability, I may mention that the Wallace-Homestead 
poll, as conducted by Donald R. Murphy of our staff, has been accurately re- 
flecting farm opinion on various topics for the past 17 years. As an example, 
the poll taken at mid-October in 1952 indicated that 64 percent of farm voters 
would vote for Eisenhower. The actual result in November turned out to be 66 
percent of the farm vote for Eisenhower. 

These poll summaries are all based on actual interviews at the farm with 
enough individual farmers of various ages, political affiliation and size of oper- 
ations to give us a fair cross-section. 

We might begin this review of current farm opinion by looking at the results 
of our inquiry in June with the question, “What do you think about the present 
farm program?” You will recall that this was before hog and corn prices began 
their recent sharp decline. 
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This is the way Iowa farm people answered the question : 


Percent 
1, The program is working well. Let’s stay with it___._._.______--___.______ 17 
2. I’m a little disappointed, but maybe it will be better as time goes on______ 3 
8. The present program isn’t helping us. We need a change___.____________ 80 
4, :‘deckded 3. anes ae danse beeen. indifiiciaentaltnepetpontinn glariihihcccicentlncesis 19 


As expected, the answers diverged somewhat when political affiliation was 
taken into account. Nineteen percent of the Republicans thought the program 
was working well, as compared with 12 percent for the Democrats. Thirty-six 
percent of the Republican farmers, as indicated by the poll, admitted to being 
a little disappointed and 25 percent advocated a change, while the rest (20 a r- 
cent) were undecided. The comparable figures for Democrats were 32 percent “ 
little disappointed,” 41 percent in favor of a change and 15 percent undecided. 

There was not much difference in the way men of different ages voted. Fewer 
farm women than men felt the program was working well, but on the other hand 
there were more women than men who were undecided in their opinion. 

Then at mid-August when it had become apparent that the hog market this fall 
would be considerably weaker, another Wallace-Homestead poll asked this ques- 
tion: 

“Should the Government plan to support hog prices so that the average price 
to farmers would not drop below $17 (80 percent of parity) at Chicago?” 

We were interested in the extent to which opinion might have shifted since 
mid-May of this year when the same question had been asked. 

Here is the way Iowa farm people, both men and women, answered recently 
as compared with last spring: 


May 1955 August 1955 


| 
Percent Percent 
| 55 63 


1, Yes; Government should brepent hog aed 
2. No; ‘le ave the hog market alone- a gas , | 35 27 
3. Undecided.._- S Ldse “a ELLE oh Eas ds | 10 10 


As you see, within the period of 3 months, there was a noticeable change in the 
proportion who favor Government action on hog prices. 

An interesting thing about these returns was the way young farm operators, 
men under 35 years of age, voted on the question. Until this year, young farm 
operators had been more hopeful than older men about the market. But in the 
August poll, 68 percent of the younger men recommended supports as compared 
with 58 percent of older farmers. 

The majority favoring hog price supports in August was substantial for both 
Republicans and Democrats, being 61 and 68 percent, respectively. Twenty-eight 
percent of the Republicans and 24 percent of the Democrats favored leaving the 
market alone. 

Among those who wanted Government action, we put this question : 

“If you think the Government should support hog prices, which of the following 
should the Government do? 

“1. If the market price drops to $15, pay the farmer the $2 difference be- 
tween the market price and the $17 support price on the hogs he sells, or 
“2. Buy and store pork to keep the market price up to $17.” 

You will recognize the No. 1 alternative in this question as involving the produc- 
tion-payment principle, a point around which considerable controversy has taken 
place. On that account, you might be most interested in the replies by political 
affiliation, listed as follows: 


Republican Democrat 


Percent Percent 
Be Be ON, 6 cnc coanngp ooanscaunsansdecniasicnnsebantthesehtntaes i 45 | 51 
2. Buy and store. ..........2..2..2--2.2. sd sdE jnote pibde tds dlbdoah Unde buskh | 33 | 30 
&. Uneehhee.... si cnncdcsedsnncden nsupesccqsiubeisabed egelengpenenneees | 22 19 


At the same time as the foregoing August survey on hog supports, we also asked 
a representative cross-section of lowa farm people what they would like to see 
included in a revision of the farm program, if they had the power to decide. By 
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the time this question was going out to our poll takers, there already had been 
considerable discussion of possible changes in the farm program. 

We asked for expression on six different features. The answers from both 
farm men and women combined were as follows, in total and by party affiliation: 


Republicans | Democrats Total 
Make the school lunch program reach twice as many chil- | Percent Percent | Percent 
dren as now..... | 51 58 
2. Make the special school milk program reach twice as many | 
children as now - . | 39 51 41 
3. Adopt a food stamp plan to give the food surplus to needy 
people as on = | 37 40 38 
4. Pay farmers for seeding down surplus acres and keeping 
these acres out of production -_- | 14 22 16 
5. Provide supports at 80 percent of parity ($17 for hogs at | 
Chicago) for all livestock products 23 36 7 
6. Put supports at 90 percent of parity for corn, wheat, oats, 
and soybeans even at the risk of severe acreage cuts a 26 40 29 
7. Undecided or not voting__-_- Q 11 10 


As you see, the strongest endorsement went to the expansion of school lunches 
and the school milk program along with the inauguration of a food stamp plan. 

Less favor was shown for 90-percent supports on grains and to 80-percent sup 
ports for livestock products, 

While, as we noted earlier, farm people were 63 percent for support of hogs at 
80 percent of parity, only 27 percent appear willing to support all livestock prod- 
ucts at that level. 

And while other polls in the past showed a considerable number of farmers 
wanting 90-percent loans on corn, some of them apparently are not willing also 
to urge 90-percent support for all grains. 

But these preferences varied considerably by age of operator, just as they did 
on the question of supporting hogs alone. Farm men in the 20—34 age group are 
the most anxious for action on livestock, possibly because they are feeling greater 
pressure from falling livestock prices. On the other hand, older men are more 
inclined than young men to favor 90-percent loans on grain, a type of operation 
with which they are more familiar. 

Here is the complete tabulation : 





2 Favoring 
avo 
araring, | 90 pereent 
Age support of 
support of 
livestock major 
grains 
| 
Percent Percent 
20 to 34 (years) _._- - m4 
35 to 49 én abteuwes citation Senin te géewGecerlyacdumerna=«premendie 30 44 
50 up 5 acelin Ee eg ne eee eee Oe er —— 24 | 43 
| 


Women gave strong backing to school-lunch programs, were less interested in 
livestock and grain supports. 
Most farm people picked out from 2 to 3 items out of the 6. Only a few named 
all six, and only a few turned them all down. 
On the basis of this survey and other surveys which we have taken this year, 
a farm program that might meet wide acceptance in this part of the country 
would include : 
1, Expansion of school-lunch and school-milk programs. 
2. Adoption of a food-stamp program. 
a Support of prices for hogs, but not those of other livestock, at 80 percent 
of parity. 
4. Support of the price of corn at 90 percent of parity, but varying supports for 
other grains. 
Perhaps I should explain at this point that we did not include in this survey 
a question regarding the so-called two-price plan for grains. This plan has been 
discussed mostly in relation to the wheat problem and we do not circulate in 
major wheat-producing areas. Hence, we felt that the farm people we reach 
might not have had sufficient opportunity as yet to appraise such a plan. 
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This concludes the survey material we have at the present time. We recognize 
that farm opinion may be shifting rapidly in view of current outlook so the 
Wallace-Homestead poll will be going to the country soon again to recheck atti- 
tudes. We will be glad to keep your committee advised of our findings. 

The Cuatrman. The next witness is Mr. Quist. 

I understand that Mr. Quist is not to testify, but that Mr. Lyford 
will testify. 

All right, Mr. Lyford. 


Will you give us your name in full and your present occupation ? 


STATEMENT OF VERNON V. LYFORD, IOWA CREAMERIES 
ASSOCIATION, MANLY, IOWA 


Mr. Lyrorp. My name is Vernon Lyford; my home is on a farm 
which I own and operate 3 miles west of Manly, Worth County, Lowa. 

[ am eliminating a portion of my report that is more or less explana- 
tory, and the report is handed to each one of you to minimize time, and 
so I will eliminate a few statements. 

The Cuarrman. Very well, sir. 

Your full statement will be in the record. 

Mr. Lyrorp. Yes, sir. 

A part of my farm operation is a dairy herd of 35 milk cows. I 
produce grade A milk which I market through the North Lowa Co- 
operative Milk Producers Association, This statement represents not 
only my personal views as a dairy producer, but it also represents the 
views of our Iowa dairy farmers, as shown by the findings obtained 
by a survey among some 130 dairy farmers located in all parts of Lowa. 
This survey was made during September 1955 by the lowa Creameries 
Association, the Iowa Milk Driers Association, the Iowa Creamery 
Operators Association, the Lowa Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, and with the assistance of the economics and dairy industry 
departments of Iowa State College. 

Lowa dairy farmers are not happy over the farm situation. They 
have been receiving less income ithe a time when the rest of our 
economy has been prospering. Returns from dairying have experi- 
enced sharp drops since 1952. For example, in 1952 Lowa milk pro- 
ducers marketed the equivalent of 4,798 million pounds of milk and 
farm separated cream, and their total cash receipts from such sales 
were $165,220,000. In 1954 the Iowa milk producers marketed the 
equivalent of 5,270 million pounds of milk and farm-separated cream, 
and their total cash receipts were only $142,221,000. In other words, 
Iowa milk producers sold the equivalent of 472 million pounds more 
milk and farm-separated cream in 1954 than in 1952, but they re- 
ceived $23 million less money in 1954 than in 1952. All this has oc- 
curred during a period of increasing costs to producers and, at the 
same time, a period of increasingly higher levels of prosperity in 
other segments of our economy. Dairy cows have dropped in market 
value an average of $100 per head since 1952. Dairy farmers have 
received correspondingly lower prices for dairy animals sold for beef 
and veal. 

The present dairy situation is, in part, due to legislation and policies 
established by Congress during the war and this postwar eatloth Two 
of these were (a) the drive for increased milk production during the 
war; and (4) the removal of fair-trade laws on imitations of dairy 
products and the failure of Congress to provide adequate funds for 
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the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Administration to properly 
enforce the penal provisions of the new law. ites 

I believe that Congress should recognize its responsibility to main- 
iain the same degree of prosperity for agriculture as is afforded other 
segments of our national economy. 

‘My opinion on a dairy support program is as follows: 

1. Congress has wisely adopted policies for stabilizing our economy 
during the postwar period. However, I feel that it has not afforded 
armers, and especially dairy farmers, an opportunity to achieve their 
air share of the national income. 

2. The present dairy-support programs have not afforded the milk 
and cream producers adequate prices in terms of their costs of pro- 
duction. In reality, we dairy farmers cannot be fully satisfied unless 
prices are at 100 percent of parity. However, commonsense tells us 
that the prices of milk and cream probably cannot be supported at 
levels substantially higher than those of other agricultural commodi- 
ties. The present 75 percent support level is too low. It should be 
increased somewhat above the average support levels of basic crops 
in order to achieve a balance in income between dairying and other 
farm enterprises. My reasons for this statement are the labor re- 
quirements, sanitary standards, and the costly capital investment in 
buildings and equipment now necessary for the production of quality 
milk and cream. For example, labor is required on a 7-day basis every 
week. The workman must be dependable and he must have the know- 
how in the feeding and caring for the dairy herd, and in the produc- 
tion of milk in accordance with exacting sanitary regulations. On the 
other hand, I do not believe that increased support levels would 
create surpluses. 

3. I do not subscribe to the theory that a flexible-support program 
will solve our problems of surpluses. Here in Iowa two conditions 
definitely affect our milk production. First, if prices for hogs, beef 
cattle, or other farm commodities offer greater returns than milk, the 
farmer shifts from milk to the more profitable enterprise. Second, 
if prices for farm commodities are depressed, increased production of 
farm commodities develops. The farmer has to have a certain num- 
ber of dollars to meet his fixed operating and living costs and he steps 
up his production in order to obtain the money needed. This view is 
supported, in my opinion, by the said survey made in September. 
There it was found that the Iowa dairy farmers now have plans for 
increasing their number of milk cows in 1956 by 8 percent. 

t. I believe that ways better than production controls of milk and 
cream can be used to achieve the goal of equitable income for the dairy 
producer. Some of these are: 

(a) Continuation and expansion of the school-lunch and special 
school-milk programs ; 

(6) Continuation of the program for expanding outlets in foreign 
markets ; 

(ec) Continued diversion of dairy products to State institutions, 
low-income groups, and the armed services. 

(d) Adoption of a rollback plan for disposing of our surplus dairy 
products in this country. 

The Cuamman. Will you explain that, please ? 

Mr. Lyrorp. Well, thinking in terms of butter, letting the price of 
butter reach the market price which will flow evenly or rapidly into 
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the market, and then subsidizing to the producer the difference in 
price of the actual price of selling and the recommended parity price, 
support price. , ‘ 

The CHarrMan. In other words, let the butter be sold at what it will 
sell for ? 

Mr. Lyrorp. On the market place. 

The Cuarrman. At the market place, and pay the farmer the dif 
ference between what he gets and what he should get. 

Mr. Lyrorp. Yes, the parity figure. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Lyrorp. The parity figure agreed upon. 

Senator Humprnrey. Production payments. 

Mr. Lyrorp. Assistance by Congress to the dairy producers, proc- 
essing and marketing agencies in developing a self-help plan. There 
are now self-help plans which have been proposed by the Joint Com. 
mittee of the National Creameries Association and the American But- 
ter Institute, and the plan proposed by the National Milk Producers 
Federation. It is my opinion that these proposals offer possibilities, 
but much work will be required by dairy leaders and the Department 
of Agriculture to formulate a plan that will be acceptable. 

The CrarrMan. May I suggest this, that as I recall in April of 
1953, when Mr. Benson agreed to the 90-percent formula that was 
then the law, he did it on condition that the dairy people, as I remem- 
ber, would begin to improve their situation heaah some type of 
self-help plan, that is try to dispose of more of the raw milk to the 
consumer rather than reduce it to butter and cheese and other dairy 
products. 

Are you familiar with that ? 

Mr. Lyrorp. What portion now, the skim milk or the whole milk? 

The CHarrMan. Well, as I understood it, it was done on condition 
that the farmers would try through this self-help plan to dispose of 
the raw milk, so that not as much would go into cheese and butter, 
In particular, and dry milk. 

You are familiar with that? 

Mr. Lyrorp. I am a little, yes. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand now, it was only this year that 
this self-help plan has been in actual full operation, in fact, since 
the reduction was made to 75 percent of parity. Apparently, little 
effort was made until after the support level was reduced? Do you 
know why the delay? 

Mr. Lyrorp. No, I do not. 

The Cuarmrman. You do not. 

Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I did not quite understand your 
explanation of the self-help plan. I think the self-help plan—— 

The Cuarrman. I did not try to explain it, Senator Thye. It was 
my understanding, and I remember very distinctly, that Secretary 
Benson agreed to continue the 90 percent support on dairy products 
a few months after he was sworn in, and he coupled that statement, 
the statement that he would reinstate it or continue it, with the hope 
that the dairy people would work together to try and work out a self. 
help plan that the witness is now referring. It is my understanding 
that this self-help plan did not develop until after the 75 percent 
price was put on; that is, the support price was put on. 
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Senator Ture. The only comment I wanted to make on that ques- 
tion is simply this: That the self- help plan would include the butter 
us well as the powdered milk and casein, it was not a question of raw 
milk or condensed milk or anything. It just embodied the entire 
dairy production, and what the thought was in the self-help plan 
"W would be the pooling of the butter, and then an orderly marketing of 

t, and the handling of it in that respect. 

They are at work on it, but the Government itself has never lent 
the helping hand that was necessary to implement the entire self-help 
plan. 

- [ think it has merit, but it would include the whole product, butter, 
powdered milk, and so forth. It would not be confined to just the 
fluid milk proposition. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, it is my recollection, Senator Thye, that the 
farmers, dairy farmers, were urged at that time to sell more raw 
milk to the public rather than reduce it into butter and cheese. I 
well remember seeing in the press that the farmers, instead of doing 
that, watched the markets, and if they were to receive a better price for 
reducing milk to cheese they did that. If not, they put it to butter. 

It strikes me that unless farmers try to help themselves a little bit, 
why, we cannot do too much for them in Washington. 

Senator Humpmrey. Mr. Chairman ! 

Senator Tuysr. I would like to comment further on that dairy sit- 
uation because I think we are getting lost in a question here that will 
not aid us in trying to resolve what are the program needs, 

The dairy producer in northern Iowa, as well as Wisconsin and into 
Minnesota has done an excellent job of publicizing his product, but you 
still have the question, that if there is surplus feed, and that feed goes 
into the production of milk, you are going to continue to have produc- 
tion that is in excess of what the market will readily command or 
take off, and then you have a depressed market caused by the surplus 
pounds, whether it be milk or whether it be butter or cheese. The 
question here is in the self-help plan—that would be the orderly pool- 
ing of the surplus; then the marketing, and then the Government 
giving some assistance if in the total sales it did not come up to some- 
where near the parity figure that had been agreed upon. 

The implementation must involve Federal assistance as well as the 
producer’s contribution to that. 

The CHatrMan. Senator Humphrey ? 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Chairman, just so that I think we have a 
complete understanding of this, I think your statement is correct 
in terms of the Secretary’ s action in April 1953 for the extension of 
90 percent price supports. 

But I do think it ought to be clearly understood that the farmers 
id organize and did participate in the American Dairy Association 
very effectively. 

There were already assessments being made, and contributions being 
made to start up their public relations and selling program. I re- 
member this distinctly in our part of the country. 

Furthermore, they did present to the Department in that year of 
1953 self-help plans, but eee self-help plans, as my senior colleague 
has stated, and a man who knows this dairy business intimately, the 
self-help plans required also Department help. They did not require 
just ‘self-help. 
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They were self-help to be sure, but they required the concurrence 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Now, I have talked with the representatives of the National Cream- 
eries Association, the National Federation of Milk Producers, and 
other groups in the dairy field, and they were unable to come to an 
agreement with the Department as to the kind of a policy and pro- 
gram that should be developed. 

Thirdly, I think it ought to be recognized that at the very time 
that the 90 percent extension on price supports was made with these 
understandings about self-help, and about publicizing and advertising, 
that the price 

The CHramacaw. And selling the raw milk, you remember that, in 
particular. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

At that very time you had a drop in cattle prices which was very, 
very severe and, therefore, while you had the 90-percent price sup- 
ports on milk, you had low prices on beef, and it just did not pay a 
farmer to cull his herd. 

He could have an old dried-up cow, and he could get more out of her 
than by selling the cow on the market, and he was interested obviously 
in the money that it took to run his farm operation. 

I think it gets right back to what we are talking about that when 
you have got unbalance, and you have got beef prices low, and price- 
support prices high, they are not going to cull their herds; because a 
man does not cull unless ‘there i is some ¢ advantage i in it. 

If you have got milk prices fairly good or beef prices fairly good, 
and the feed prices low, people are going to convert from that feed 
into more livestock. 

The whole thing, it seems to me, is how do you get these in their 
equivalent balances all the way through; otherwise you have farm 
producers jumping from one commodity to another in a frantic effort 
to try to keep up with the price squeeze that is on them all the time. 

Do you have any observations on that, sir # 

Mr. Lyrorp. That is right, sir. I wanted to bring out, Mr. Chair- 
man, the fact that the farmers are contributing to the ADA. 

The Cuarrman. That has been only in recent months, though. 

Senator Ture. No. 

Mr. Lyrorp. No, sir; that has been in years. 

Senator Humenrey. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. I have come to the defense—— 

The CHarrMAN. I understand you have had a big dairy organiza- 
tion for many years in Washington doing their effective work there. 

Senator Tyr. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman. I must beg your pardon. 
About 10 years ago the producers commenced to assess themselves so 
much. 

The CHairman, Yes. 

Senator Ture. Assess themselves so much per pound, and it went 
into a general ADA fund, which was used for national advertising 





to increase the consumption. 

The producer has endeavored to assist himself, and to solve the 
pera he was confronted with. But when you have a surplus, you 
nave a surplus, and that is what we are faced with today. A diverted 
acre from wheat into some feed crop, going into the milk barn to be 
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animal food to produce milk, is going to aggravate the surplus ques- 
tion, and that is what we are faced with in this Nation. 

Mr. Lyrorp. Mr. Chairman, in addition to that, may I say that we 
are not only taxed or contribute to the ADA; we also contribute here 
in Iowa to the Lowa Dairy Promotion Association which is, in addi- 
tion and supplemental to the ADA in the State of Lowa, and I think 
they have done top work in Iowa in the expansion of the dairy sales. 

I also want to say this, that we receive less of the consumer—less 
dollars from the consumer if we sell it in the form of butter than if 
we sell it in the form of milk because we have to sell more pounds of 
milk to the consumer in the form of whole milk than we do in the 
form of cream, which it would be a tremendously more surplus if we 
sold all our milk as milk than if it was converted to butterfat. 

The CuamrMAn. What if you increase the cream content? What 
is your cream content now that you sell to the public? Is it 3.5 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Lyrorp. About 3.5. 

The CuarrMax. Would it be beneficial if you would raise that to 
3.7 or 82 Wouldn’t you be able to dispose of some of your cream in 
that way and, at the same time, not convert too much of it into 
butter ¢ 

Mr. Lyrorp. You have a point, sir. However, skim milk as a drink 
has been very popular recently due to the weight-control measures. 
Maybe we can beat that, I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, what I had in mind was to feed that to 
children and not to ladies who want to keep their weight down. 

Mr. Lyrorp. They are still a factor in the consumption of milk. 

The Cuarrman, As I suggested in the committee last year, and also 
yesterday or the day before in Minnesota, I thought the dairy or- 
ganization did wrong to employ Bob Hope to sell milk. He might sell 
lingerie to women, but. he could not sell milk to them, and I suggested 
that instead we, the dairy association, employ the capabilities of 
Hopalong Cassidy and this new fellow from Tennessee, Davy 
Crockett. 

I have five grandsons, and their mother has no trouble at all get- 
ting them to drink milk or eat any product that is advertised through 
Davy Crockett or any of these cowboys. 

Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Lyrorp. Immediate imposition of import controls on Swiss 
cheese. These imports divert American milk used for Swiss cheese 
into surplus milk products. 

(g) Serious consideration and action should be taken by Congress 
to put into effect a soil-fertility plan for removing sufficient acreage 
from production to restore a balance between supply and demand for 
all agricultural products; provided such a plan is accompanied by 
import controls to prevent foreign agricultural imports from replac- 
ing the curtailed reduction in agricultural production of the American 
farmers. 

5. If some form of production controls are necessary to afford agri- 
culture its fair share of the national income, I believe that controls 
should be applied to all crops and that cross compliance be made a 
part of the program and its provisions rigidly enforced. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Holland ? 
Senator Hotianp. Mr. Lyford, our recollection is that the 1938 law, 
which was the last peacetime price-support law for agriculture passed 
under the Roosevelt administration did not include milk and milk 
products; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lyrorp. That, I think, is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. My recollection is that the highest support price 

rovided there, which was wholly for basic storable commodities, was 
(5 percent, and that that was on a flexible basis; that is correct, is 
it not? 

Mr. Lyrorp. That is right. 

Senator Hotnanp. My recollection is that milk and milk products 
did not come into the support-price structure except as a war measure 
after we were in the war; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lyrorp. I believe it is. 

Senator Hotnanp. Yes or no? 

Mr. Lyrorp. I believe it is. 

Senator Hotnanp. My recollection is that at the same time potatoes, 
poultry, eggs, and various commodities which have gone out of the 
price-support structure, and many vegetables which came in under 
the Steagall amendment, went into law, and that all of those without 
exception are out from under support price at this time; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Lyrorp. To my knowledge, it is, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. That being the case, why is it that dairying alone 
has sought to retain the wartime measure of high support price, among 
all of the industries that were brought in solely as a measure to stimu- 
late war production? Can you answer that question? 

Mr. Lyrorp. Will you state the last part, please? 

Senator Hotznanp. I say, why is it that the dairy industry alone 
of all the industries which were brought in solely as a war measure 
in the effort to stimulate war production is seeking to retain its high 
support price in the picture when all of the other industries are find- 
ing ways to meet their problems without resorting to selling to Uncle 
Sam ? 

Mr. Lyrorp. Well, first, I wonder if it is not caused by the stepped- 
up program during the war of developing more milk and milk prod- 
ucts for sale, and food for our war problems, for our war consumption, 
and then I think that perhapes milk is affected more by these diverted 
acres than are some of the other commodities. 

Senator Hotianp. You think that milk is more affected by diverted 
acreage than vegetables? 

Mr. Lyrorp. I do. 

Senator Hotitanp. I want to ask you this question: Is it not true 
that this dairy problem is a localized problem confined to relatively 
few States in the Nation, and is it not true that the dairying industry 
in most States of the Nation is a highly profitable industry at this 
time ? 

Mr. Lyrorp. That—I am not able to answer that question. 

Senator Hotianp. As a matter of fact, is it not true that in all 
of the areas where the local milksheds afford a market, and that com- 
prises most of the Nation, that the dairying industry is not contributing 
to the surplus, is not selling its surplus products to Uncle Sam, and is 
in general a highly prosperous industry ? 
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Mr. Lyrorp. To the ones in the milk orders selling fluid milk. 

Senator Hotianp. Is it not true that this problem is confined in 
the main to about sevent States? 

Mr. Lyrorp. That could be, 

Senator Hotzanp. Then this is not a national problem at all as 
compared with the problem of the wheat producers or the corn pro- 
ducers or the other producers of the large basic crops; is it? 

Mr. Lyrorp. It is from the standpoint of diversion. 

Senator Hottanpb. Well now, Mr. Lyford, I was one of those who 
sat in the conference between the milk people and Secretary Benson, 
and I thought he went a long way in extending that 90 percent price 
support for that whole year which began, as I recall it, about April 
after the change in administration. 

I remember distinctly the assurances given, which Senator Ellender 
has referred to, that the dairy industry, having had several years 
of additional operation under the high price support levels which 
had been taken away from other industries which were brought in 
as a War measure, would find ways to set its own house in order, if 
given that year. Why is the dairy industry still in this plight, still 
not doing for itself what such industries as the Irish potato industry, 
various tree fruit industries, vegetable industries and others, are doing 
by way of controlling their production, controlling their distribu- 
tion, advertising their product, affording very keen and competitive 
dealer service and the like ¢ Why is not the milk industry in these 
few States that are affected, doing the same thing? 

Mr. Lyrorp. My only answer to that is I feel that a year is much too 
short a time to control such an industry. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, of course, that would be an answer as to 
why it was not done in that year. But, of course, a great deal longer 
time has operated now. 

You remember that the average potato industry, large segments of 
it, asked to be taken out of price supports, asked to handle their own 
problem and, as Senator Humphrey has said, that in a year they were 
not only back on their feet but highly prosperous. 

Now, why has not dairying in these few areas that are affected, done 
something comparable to that? 

Mr. Lyrorp. My only answer to it is that it is more complicated, 
a more complicated enterprise than any one of them that you have 
stated. You just do not ship this milk situation as fast as you do some 
of your vegetable crops and so forth. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Turz. Mr. Chairman, please—— 

The Cuarrman. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. We have to review just slightly what the situation 
was during World War II days when the Government was asking 
the dairy producers to increase and that they divert to cheese in 
order to get the high protein that was not highly perishable, that 
could be shipped to foreign countries when the protein needs of our 
Allies associated with us in war needed it. 

Therefore, there was a demand and a request upon the producers 
of the United States to increase dairy products, and the increase was 
made by the producers. 

You do not divert so to speak, a dairy barn or a dairy herd in a 
matter of a year or 2 years. 
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So the question was before the 1949 session of Congress, and it was 
my amendment that took the dairy products out of the category of 
discretionary price-support action on the part of the Secretary, and 
it became a mandatory provision because basically in these northern 
regions, northern Iowa as well as Wisconsin, North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Michigan, and in many other regions such as in the 
New England States, dairying is major farm operation and source 
of income of the area. It is diversified, it is a highly desirable type 
of a farm enterprise, and for that reason I felt we had to have sup- 
ports on dairying, if we were going to have a farm program that was 
consistent. That is where we are today in this question of diverted 
acres, 

If vou divert from corn and wheat and cotton, peanuts and so forth, 
and you put that into dairying, you are going to have to somehow find 
a method of supporting a dairy product. 

Am I wrong to you, a northern Iowa dairy farmer? 

Mr. Lyrorp. I certainly comply with your statement; you are right. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? Thank you. 

Mr. Eckles; is Mr. Eckles present? Step forward, please. Will 
Mr. Howard Hill step forward and get ready to testify ? 

Mr. Eckles, I notice you have quite a long statement. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. ECKLES, GENERAL MANAGER, PURE 
MILK PRODUCTS COOPERATIVE, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Mr. Ecxues. Yes, I will brief it, Senator. 

The CHarrMan, Yes. 

I will suggest that the whole statement be printed in the record at 
this point, and you give us the highlights, please. 

(The statement of Mr. William C. Eckles is as follows :) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative is a Wisconsin dairy farmers service and 
bargaining cooperative that was established in 1929. It represents both B or 
manufactured-milk producers and A or fluid-milk producers. It is chartered in 
Wisconsin and has authority to operate in the adjoining States of Illinois and 
Minnesota where considerable portions of its members’ milk is marketed. 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative has over 18,000 members on current member- 
ship agreements. About 5,000 of its members’ milk is marketed in Chicago and 
Milwaukee as fluid-producers milk under Federal Orders 41 and 7, respectively. 
The remaining producer members’ milk, over 12,000, is marketed to some 150 
Wisconsin manufacturing plants where it is made into evaporated milk, butter, 
powdered milk, cheese, and various other manufactured milk products. 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative is the largest organization of its kind in the 
country. Member fiuid-milk marketings in 1954 amounted to over 1,500 million 
pounds, or about 11% percent of the whole milk marketed from American dairy 
farms. This represents approximately 10 percent of the milk marketed off 
Wisconsin’s farms. 

The 26th annual convention of Pure Milk Products was held in Fond du Lac, 
Wis., yesterday, October 25, 1955. There were over 1,500 delegates and members 
in attendance. 

These dairy farmers views, which I am presenting to you today Mr. Chairman 
and committee members, were accepted and recommended by this cooperative’s 


26th annual convention only yesterday. 

The critically serious situation confronting American farmers and dairy 
farmers in particular is shown on the following chart No. 1 and table No. 1. 
It shows an index of Wisconsin farm milk prices and an index of costs of 
commodities bought by dairy farmers in the State of Wisconsin since 1935. 
The relationship between prices received and paid during the last 2 years is in 
as bad a position as it was during the period between 1935 and 1940. 
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TABLE 1 
[Index 1910-14—100} 


| 
Prices received | Prices paid by || Prices received | Prices paid b 
by Wisconsin | Wisconsin | by Wisconsin Wisconsin 

farmers for farmers for 

milk and dairy | commodities 
products bought 
| 
| 


farmers for farmers for 
milk and dairy | commodities 
products bought 


1935 104 24 | 5 287 
a clcmaain she 118 26 sé 287 
SUES onc caiecn cto 124 35 || x 325 
oT : 100 | 26 || 16 243 
ee 96 23 || 19% | 247 
1940 | 108 3 > = Rea ees 301 
1941 144 32 esa aiaaceride 319 
1942 166 5i 5 277 
1943 : 3 4 202 ig yf ssa Svinte 253 
1044 208 955 Sasi 243 
1945 207 | 


toh 


> bo ht 





1 Ist 8 months. 


Source: Wisconsin Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. 


However, the increasing level of prices paid is only part of the burden facing 
Wisconsin farmers. Chart 2 and table II show the trend for the past 45 years, 
not only of prices paid by Wisconsin farmers for commodities bought but als: 
the trend of payments by Wisconsin farmers for interest and taxes. While inter 
est rates are about the same as they were 45 years ago, other costs have increased 
sharply. In contrast to prices received by Wiconsin farmers for dairy products 
which are about 21% time the 1910-14 level, prices paid by farmers in Wisconsin 
for commodities bought are about 2.8 times the 1910-14 level and taxes are more 
than 5.5 times the 1910-14 level and increasing rapidly. 

As a result of this increasing disparity between prices received for milk and 
prices paid to operate their business, the dairy farmer is in a serious economi 
plight. Only because he was able to accumulate some capital during World 
War II and in 1951 and 1952 has he been able to meet his obligations to date. 

Chart III shows what has been happening to milk prices in Wisconsin in the 
past 5 years. This chart shows both the price received for 3.5-percent milk for 
manufacturing in Wisconsin and the price of grade A milk in central Wisconsin 
While the price of grade A milk for the Chicago market reached a peak of nearly 
$4.75 in 1952, the manufactured-milk price never expeirenced such a sharp rise 
Since that date both dropped sharply until the past year and a half, when they 
have been relatively stable by the price-support program. 

Farmers have now exhausted the reserves which they accumulated in those 
earlier periods of more favorable prices, and now they are having to fall back 
on their investments to stay in business. 
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Il.—Indev of prices paid by Wisconsin farmers, for commodities bought, 


interest and tawes, 1910-54 


TABLE 


{Index 


Index of prices 
paid for com- 
modities 
bought 


Percent 

98 

US 
101 
100 
102 
109 
122 


151 


1910 
i9ll 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Index of in- | 


terest rates 
paid 


Percent 
80 


88 | 
98 | 
110 | 
123 | 
134 | 


146 
157 


Index of 
taxes 
paid 


Percent | 
83 | 
84 || 
91 | 
103 | 


131 
144 


1910-14 = 100] 


Year 


1933 
1934 


1935 ... 


1936 
1937 
1938 


1939 .._._| 


1940 


j 
Index of prices} | 
paid for com- | 
modities || 
bought \| 


Index of in- | 


terest rates 
paid 


Percent 


145 
139 
130 
122 
114 
108 


103 | 


Index of 
taxes 
paid 


Percent 
214 
208 
203 
221 
223 
235 
237 
229 


157 
j 97 | 

92 

82 | 


77 


1941 
1942. 
1943 
1944... __| 
1945...___| 7% 
1946...__-| 5 

| 1947... 
1948 

| 1949 
1950 

| 1951 

| 1952... 
1953__._.. 

| 1954... | 


229 
237 
229 
229 
246 
280 
319 
370 
408 


177 
205 
211 
149 
142 
148 
148 
155 
154 
153 
153 
150 
140 
120 
105 


161 
172 
199 
218 


297 


238 | 
232 
215 | 
198 | 
190 
197 
202 
201 | 
194 
179 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


68 | 
70 
76 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 











253 || 


Source: Wisconsin Co-op and Livestock Reporting Service. 

Dairy farmers are liquidating their capital investments, lowering the standards 
of living of their families, and realizing very low returns per hour in producing 
milk for the 165 million people in this great country. They are the producers 
of the finest and most essential food for our people. 

Action must be taken to alleviate this serious problem if the American dairy 
farmer is to continue to produce the very essential milk needed for an ever- 
growing American population. 

This deplorable condition confronting dairymen in an era when employment, 
take-home pay of workers, and corporate earnings are at record highs must be 
corrected. Unless it is, the farm depression will move in to wreck the economy 
and high level of business activity and employment off the farms. 

Specifically, Pure Milk Produets Cooperative recommends that action be taken 
forthwith to provide for dairy farm prices at not less than 90 percent of parity. 
This is possible under existing legislation. Such action can be taken by the 
Secretary of Agriculture without the enactment of new legislation. 

The Benson philosophy of reducing dairy support prices from 90 percent to 75 
percent has not worked to: 

(a) Reduce consumer prices and increase consumption of dairy products, or 

(b) Reduce production. 

Milk processor margins are at the highest levels in history and consumer costs 
are near the peak, while dairy farm prices are at serious and near record low 
levels in terms of what they will buy. 
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PRICE TRENDS PER CWT. OF 3.5 MILK 
1951 - 55 


Milk prices in Wisconsin have 
drovped sharply from 1952 to 
1954, but have held at about 

the same level for the past year. 
srade A prices as represented by 
the Chicago Zone 12 price have 
dropped more than the Wisconsin 
price paid farmers for manufactur- 
ing milk since 1952. Zone 12 
Grade A prices were 60¢ above 
manufacturing milk prices in 
1952, but less than 30¢ higher 

in 1954 and 1955. 


Chicago Zone 
12 Price 
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Reduced dairy-farm prices has necessitated maintaining or increasing milk 
production to meet the ever-rising farm costs of production, taxes, and living, 
Again, Pure Milk Products Cooperative recommends that the Secretary of 
Agriculture act immediately to support dairy-farm prices at 90 percent of parity. 

We recommend to Congress that: 

1. Parity on manufactured milk.—Congress act to define manufactured milk 
parity and parity equivalent for manufactured milk. Farmers are not benefited 
by receiving a higher percentage of parity when such increases are caused by 
changes in the method of calculation parity rather than by increases in the price 
received for milk for farmers. 

The parity equivalent for manufactured milk is now determined by administra- 
tive ruling, rather than by congressional action, The Department of Agriculture 
has redefined parity equivalent for manufactured milk by a succession of decreas- 
ing percentages of parity for all milk. Consequently, farmers have been receiving 
higher percentages of parity for manufactured milk without either an increase 
in the number of dollars received or a decrease in prices paid for production 
items. 

We would like to point out that present-day manufactured milk is probably 
equivalent in quality to the best milk available in the years when parity was 
established, and we see no reason for defining parity for manufactured milk by 
successive decreases in the percentage of parity for all milk as increasing amounts 
of milk are used in fluid outlets. 

We believe that Congress should take immediate measures to provide a parity 
definition for manufactured milk that will have some meaning to farmers from 
the standpoint of returns, 

2. School milk—We commend Congress for its wisdom in authorizing $50 
million for last year and $50 million for this year to finance the school-milk pro- 
grams. This program has already proved successful, with thousands of schools 
and schoolchildren participating, and with substantial increases in milk con- 
sumption by schoolchildren during the last school year. 

We believe that the success of the current program indicates that it is now time 
to expand this program to provide milk daily to all primary and secondary 
schools, at no charge to the children. We believe that such a program would 
serve a twofold purpose. In the immediate future, it would go far toward the 
elimination of the need for Government expenditures in a price-support program, 
since it would bring about substantial increases in the consumption, However, 
we do not believe that such a program should be considered as an emergency or 
surplus disposal program. 

In the long run, we believe that the increased consumption of milk by children 
in our schools would be reflected in the improved health of our Nation. 

Based on the 1950 census there should now be nearly 30 million children of 
elementary-school age, or from 5 to 14 years old. If each of those children were 
to consume a pint of milk daily in school, it would not only improve the health 
of the Nation, but it would also mean the consumption of about 5 billion pounds 
of milk per year in our schools. If such a program were expanded to include 
children of high-school age it might result in the consumption of nearly 7 billion 
pounds of milk per year in schools. 

The nutritious character of milk is recognized without question, and we believe 
such a program would go far toward correcting some of the health defects that 
received so much publicity during World War II when large percentages of our 
eligible-aged servicemen were found malnourished. 

There are unrefutable arguments, both economic and nutritional, justifying 
such a program. Wouldn’t we be thoroughly justified in spending a few million 
dollars each year to better feed America’s young people than giving hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of dairy products to other people of the world? 

3. Surplus disposal_—We believe that the surplus dairy products held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation can be put to excellent use as donations to 
sc’.ools, hospitals, the Armed Forces, and to needy families in the United States. 
We believe that complete disposal, other than a reasonable reserve for emergen- 
cies, should be made of all such products at the earliest possible date in order 
to eliminate their depressing influence on prices paid to farmers for milk. We 
think that every effort should be made to dispose of these stocks in a manner that 
will build future domestic markets and at the same time will supplement the 
nutritional needs of our needy people. 

We recommend that Congress take action to increase the consumption of milk 
and dairy products by people of all ages. We believe that such objectives may be 
met in part by the use of a food-stamp plan, and we recommend that Congress 
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vive serious consideration to the enactment of such a plan for the disposal to 
Americans of surplus food products held by the Government. 

Large expenses are being incurred by the Government in giving surplus foods 
» foreign ‘countries. Let’s put a plan in effect te feed our undernourished 
Americans first. 

4, Aecelerated brucellosis program.—Brucellosis eradication is now recognized 
is an important step in the insurance of a safe and wholesome milk supply. 
Government appropriations for the payment of indemnities have become an 
ndispensable part of such programs. The State of Wisconsin has contributed 
venerous appropriations for such programs and has expanded them from county 
o county until it now appears that Wisconsin will become a Bangs-free State 
within the coming year. We urge Congress to continue adequate appropriations 
for indemnities and enact legislation to actively promote the elimination of 
brucellosis on a national basis at the earliest possible date. 

5. Dairy promotion.—Pure Milk Products Cooperative has long supported the 
work of the American Dairy Association, the Chicago Milk Foundation, and the 
Milwaukee and National Dairy Council in their efforts to promote the sale and 
consumption of more dairy products. We do not believe, however, that adver- 
tising and promotion can cure all the problems confronting the dairy farmer. 
Government and health regulations, more efficient processing, and better methods 
of marketing and distribution are of great importance in improving the welfare 
of the farmer. We therefore urge that Congress enact bill S. 788, offered by 
our own Senator Wiley, to establish a dairy research laboratory in order to 
expand and eoordinate all of the dairy research of the country. 

6. Federal order expansion to establish minimum prices.—We believe in the 
principles embodied in the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, and 
the Federal milk orders, and oppose any amendments which would make the 
above-mentioned program less effective. We believe, however, that the time 
has come when areas covered by milk orders should be enlarged and consolidated 
on the basis of. economic and geographic conisderations. Likewise, we believe 
that the principles and application of milk orders should be extended into the 
field of manufactured dairy products to assure minimum prices for milk going into 
the various uses. 

7. Maintenance of import quotas.—Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
in the expansion of America’s foreign trade. We also believe that all treaties 
must be negotiated for the mutual benefit of buyer and seller. The importation 
of dairy products should in no way impair present Government support programs 
or dairy-production patterns. We, therefore, urge Congress to maintain strict 
import quotas on all dairy. products as long as the Nation’s dairymen are produc- 
ing milk and butterfat in excess of domestic consumption. 

8. Cheese price supports—We believe that it is the Government’s function in 
its support program to maintain a balanced purchase price ratio between cheese 
and the butter-powder combination. Cheese is not only Wisconsin’s and Ameri- 
ca’s most distinetive dairy product. It is also a major market for both the fat 
ind nonfat portions of milk. We greatly oppose any Government program or 
policy which is discriminatory or harmful in any way toward cheese or its 
production, . 

Hnormous increases in per capita consumption of cheese have taken place in the 
past few years whereas butter consumption is much lower. Cheese production 
ust be encouraged. 

9. Price supports.—Pure Milk Products Cooperative stands for effective price 
supports that will afford dairymen 100 percent of parity. We adhere to the 
principle of self-help, but until such can become a reality we must place our 
reliance for price stabilization by the Government. We are not satisfied with 
the present support program. Under it dairy farmers have not received 90 
percent of parity. Their net return has been declining under it. It supports oper- 
ators and processors instead of farmers. Pure Milk Products Cooperative insists 
that dairy farmers be the recipients of the intended benefits. The dairy farmer 
has $95 out of every $100 of the capital that is invested in the dairy business. 
We believe that at least 90 percent of parity should be assured te him to protect 
his investment in the capital facilities necessary to produce an adequate supply 
of this most essential food—milk. 

10. Production controls—Pure Milk Products Cooperative stands ready to 
accept production controls if necessary to obtain 100 percent of parity. .However, ° 
we insist that such controls be applied across the board to all butterfat and milk 
in the market place, and to all dairymen whether they be large or small pro- 
ducers. We ask that the Government retain an adequate reserve of dairy prod- 
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ucts with which to meet all foreseeable contingencies after such controls are 
imposed, and that these reserves be used by the Government only in times of 
emergency. 

11. Grade labeling—Pure Milk Products Cooperative strongly recommends 
enactment of legislation by Congress that would require consumer grade labeling 
of all butter and cheese, with the date of such grading shown on the consumer 
package. Grade labeling protects consumers and encourages the production and 
consumption of quality butter and cheese. The Federal Government should 
institute this requirement on all butter and cheese moving in interstate com- 
merce, 

CONCLUSIONS 


The sale of milk and cream, and of meat animals from dairy herds makes 
dairying the largest single segment of the Nation’s agricultural economy. Dairy 
farmers carry some 95 percent of the total capital investment of the entire dairy 
industry in contrast to only about 5 percent for processing and distribution 
agencies. With this heavy investment by the farmers themselves, it becomes 
exceedingly important that we maintain the economy of the dairy industry at a 
level sufficiently healthy to protect those investments. 

Mr. Ecxues. All right, sir. 

The Cuarrman, Thank you. 

Mr. Eckues. My name is William C. Eckles. I am manager of Pure 
Milk Products Cooperative, a cooperative of some 18,000 dairy 
farmers in the bargaining and service field in Wisconsin. 

We did not appear before your committee yesterday or the day 
before because we were tied up with our annual convention of those 
dairy farmers in Fond du Lae, Wis. 

We want to bring before the committee some of the problems that 
we have. 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative is the largest farm bargaining and 
service cooperative of its kind in the country. It has in the neighbor- 
hood of 18,000 members. They sell both grade A and grade B or man- 
ufactured milk to 160 or 170 plants in Wisconsin and edges of Minne- 
sota and Illinois. 

The marketings of those members last year amounted to 10 percent 
of the milk in the State of Wisconsin or roughly 114 percent of the 
total milk in the United States. 

This material shows some of the relationship between prices received 
by farmers and the prices for milk, the prices paid by farmers and the 
prices for milk. 

It shows in the last couple of years in chart 1 the situation is getting 
itself back in about the same position we were in in the mid and late 
thirties. 

Farm costs are rising substantially, and milk prices have been on the 
downgrade since 1952 or so, and the costs of producing milk and the 
items that farmers buy are putting a squeeze on dairy farmers. You 
folks, of course, are familiar with that situation. 

At our convention yesterday we passed several resolutions and have 
discussed these matters in local meetings throughout the State, 72 
locals of Pure Milk Products Cooperative in the past few months, and 
we want to make some specific recommendatitons to you that are set 
forth in this brief. 

I will run through them hurriedly and talk with you a little about 
them. You may have some questions. We think that the methods of 
computing parity for manufactured milk should be revised so that 
the dollar values that farmers receive are in line with the prices that 
they pay for commodities that they buy. We think it should be spe- 
cifically set out in the form of legislation. 
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We want to commend you for actions that have been taken—— 

The Cuamrman. You are not in favor of this modern parity 
formula? 

Mr. Ecxues. No, sir. The thing has resulted in getting a higher 
percentage of parity and no more dollars. 

Seven, “eight, ten months ago we were getting 75 percent of parity, 
and that amounted to $3.15 a hundred. I understand it is 80 now. 

The Carman. Does your statement indicate a new method of ap- 
proach ? 

Mr. Ecxues. No, it does not. We have not had time to work on it, 
but I do think that it ought to pretty specifically state the method of 
computation which should be fixed, and reflect back to producers a 
dollars-and-cents return rather than a percentage return—fixed, do not 
change. 

We think the school milk program has been a very fine thing. The 
big appropriation that we had last year that was not wholly used was 
kind of a disappointment to us in the dairy field. 

Yesterday at our convention the membership voted to recommend 
to Congress that the school milk program be expanded and to make 
school milk available free to the children of the grade school level 
in these United States, and with some 30 million school kids of that 
age, we think that would be a very sound contribution to the future 
health and welfare of America and to the use of funds in this country 
that might replace some of the giveaway materials we have given to 
foreign ‘countries. 

On the surplus disposal program that has been in effect, there have 
been some accomplishments made duri ing the past year or so by get- 
ting the Armed Forces and institutions using more of it, by the 
Government making it possible through legislation that has been 
passed for the Armed Forces, for instance, to increase their uses; we 
believe that the disposal of dairy products to governmental institu- 
tions especially those of supplies held by Gov ernment under the sup- 
port program should be encouraged and expanded, and would en- 
courage the use of a food-stamp plan to make those surpluses available 
to low-income families and other groups of people in the United 
States. 

Mr. Ecxurs. We believe some expenditure by the American Govy- 
ernment to better feed our low-income people in this country, rather 
than to give it to foreign people, is in order. 

The CuHarrman. Would you put a requirement in the law that any 
butter served to the armed services should be American-made butter ? 

Mr. Ecxtes. I think that would be very much in order when Amer- 
ican production is exceeding our consumption. 

The CHarmman. I asked that because I was in Panama, I think it 
was 2 years ago, and I found that our Armed Forces there, some of 
our missions, were purchasing butter from a New Zealand company 
at 42 cents per pound rather than buying our American butter. 

Mr. Ecxtgs. I suppose that there are occasions when the location 
of our Armed Forees—— 

The Caamman. Panama is pretty close—much closer to us than is 
New Zealand. 

Mr. Ecxues. I would favor making American foods available to 
American servicemen. 

The Cuarrman. I agree with you. 
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Mr. Eckirs. We think that an expanded program for the elimina- 
tion of brucellosis is in order in the United States: Wisconsin has a 
program in effect that we hope within a year will completely eliminate 
Bang’s disease in the dairy herds. 

Some of the lesser States have done likewise; that is, lesser so far 
as milk production is concerned. 

The appropriations provided for Congress for indemnity payments 
are proper, and that program should be expanded to eliminate from 
herds in the country a disease. 

We have very definitely, as dairy farmers, contributed to expanded 
milk promotion and increased utilization, or efforts to increase utiliza- 
tion of milk and dairy products through a lot of different agencies, 
a few of which I would like to mention. 

The American Dairy Association program, started several years ago, 
which is being substantially promoted and financed by dairy farmers 
contributing dollars to it. 

They havea national program. The $6 million or $8 million annual 
budget as they have now, we hope to move up to $15 million or $20 
million, so that we can do a more effective job than we have done. 

Those things are not accomplished fast. Dairy farmers are con- 
tributing to the National Dairy Council program. 

A lot of our major mialk markets in the country is where that is being 
done, and they have done so for several years. 

[ recall having worked in Kansas City a few years ago. The dairy 
farmers in that area expended, cooperatively, along with the milk 
handlers in that area, up to $100,000 to ificrease fluid milk consumption. 
They did have a substantial increase. They continued that work 
through the dairy council activities there. 

The Cuatrrman. When was that started ? 

Mr. Ecxtes. That work has been going on some 8 or 10 years, but 
it was stepped up and increased during the last 2 or 3 years. 

The Cuamman. It was accelerated in the last year? 

Mr. Eckues. It has been going on in an increased amount. 

The Cuarrman. To what extent was it increased, say, since 1952 or 
1953, do you know? 

Mr. Ecxxes. I think you will find that the contributions to that part 
of the program by the dairy people has stepped up substantially since 
1952-53. 

The increasing of the milk consumption is not a fast and simple 
thing. 

The CxatrMan. Do you know what the amount of consumption is! 
That is, the increase ? 

Mr. Ecxtes. The particular increase in consumption amounts to as 
much as 6 to 10 percent above the comparable period of the previous 
year. 
~ The Cuamman. What percentage of your budget, or how much of 
your budget, was spent in order to carry on the program for the 
consumption of more raw milk ? 

Mr. Ecxues. As I remember, those things are in terms of per capita. 
It was roughly 7 cents a person per capita, so far as the contribution 
from the producers and the industry and the joint programs are 
concerned. 
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The CuamrMan. That was used exclusively for the promotion of 
the consumption of raw milk ? 

Mr. Ecxues. Thatis right. Fluid products, primarily. We believe 
that the Federal milk order program has been a very successful pro- 
cram. We think that it has been the means for farm people and 
buyers to come to a table to meet and present evidence to justify 
minimum pricing on pricing regulations. 

We think that the program has opportunities for increased applica- 
tion in the manufactured and ungraded milk processing areas, in 
\ddition to the fluid milk area that it is in now. 

My personal reaction is that it could be used as a mechanism for 
seeing that producers are paid minimum prices for milk going into 
cheese and other manufactured dairy products. 

We think that the maintenance of import quotas is necessary, so 
long as the American dairy farmers are producing more milk than the 
consumers buy currently. 

We think that the cheese support program should be given review 
and consideration. It is pretty obvious that under the present sup- 
port program that the butter-powered milk purchase program permits 
processors of those products to pay their producers who are delivering 
milk to the cheese processors. 

Wisconsin orvhueds about one-half of the cheese in the United 
States. And about 10 or 15 percent of our total milk production goes 
into cheese in America. 

Cheese is one of the dairy products that has shown substantial in- 
crease in ‘tr capita consumption in the last 10 years. It is roughly 60 
percent above what it was 10 or 12 years ago. 

Butter is a product, of course, where we have lost a lot of per capita 
consumption in the last 10 to 15 years. I might say, as an aside re- 
mark, that I think that a lot of our problems on butter per capita con- 
sumption are an outgrowth of Government programs during the war, 
when butter was rationed and other auedas and uses were not at a 
very low point, and the charges, so far as the consumers rationing 
points were concerned, were involved. We have an enormous problem 
to right ourselves and to get back in the direction of where we were 
so far as butter consumption is concerned. 

We had two or three very important decisions made by the member- 
ship yesterday that I think this committee will be interested in. 

One of them has to do with price supports. The cooperative things, 
on page 14, as follows: It stands for effective price supports that will 
afford dairymen 100 percent of parity. We adhere to the principle of 
self-help, but, of course, until such can become a reality, we must place 
our reliance for price stabilization on Government. We are not satis- 
fied with the present support program. Under it, dairy farmers have 
not received 90 percent of parity, and that return has been declining 
under it. Pure milk products cooperatives insist that diary farmers 
be the recipients of the intended benefits. The diary farmer has $95 
out of every $100 of the capital that is invested in the diary business. 
We believe that at least 90 eercent of parity should be assured to him 
to protect his investment in the capital facilities necessary to produce 
an adequate supply of this most essential food, milk. 
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We had action of production controls. The membership stands 
ready to accept production controls if they are necessary to obtain 100 
percent of parity. 

However, we insist that such controls be applied across the board to 
all butterfat and milk in the market place, to all dairymen, whether 
they be large or small producers. 

The Cuarrman. Can you be more specific and tell us how it would 
be possible to control the production of milk and its products? 

Mr. Ecxurs. I think very definitely it would have to be done on 
marketing. It cannot be done by cow numbers. 

The CHatrMan. Can you be more specific. I do not quite under 
stand what you mean. 

Mr. Ecxuies. Based on a percentage of production for, say, the past 
couple of years, your marketings from individual farms. 

The Carman. Would not the farmer be compelled to sell his 
cows, or to kill them off ? 

Mr. Ecxies. I do not think so. We have had quite a lot of discus- 
sion on that. It would be on the amount of milk that he marketed from 
the farm in the form of either butterfat or cream or milk. 

The Cuarrman. You mean each farmer would have to be limited as 
to the amount of cream he could sell ? 

Mr. Ecxues. I think that is the only way the application could be 
made—it would be a marketing quota. 

The Cuarrman. What kind of an administrative problem would 
that pose? 

Mr. Ecxtes. I think it would be quite a substantial one to do it at 
the level of some 2 million people that market butterfat and I think 
that there is not much question about that. I do not think the possi- 
bility of doing it on a cow basis is a possibility—I do not think there 
is such a possibility. 

The Cuarrman. That has been the trouble or the difficulty with 
many of the products, first, we find it difficult to curtail production; 
and second, to store it. And that is the difficulty that the committee 
has had ever since I have been on it, and I have been on the committee 
for 19 years. Whenever the question of price supports has come up, 
the difficulty of curtailing the production and the storability of that 
product have been the two things that have given us a lot of difficulty, 
particularly in reference to perishables. We have not been able to 
devise ways and means by which production could be properly cur- 
tailed, in order that the producers may be supported at a certain per- 
cent of parity and milk would to my way of thinking come in that 
category. 

Mr. Ecxies. Yes; we want to say, too, we think that there should 
be retained, before any controls are put in effect on production, ade- 

uate substantial reserves of dairy products with which to meet all 
oreseeable contingencies, after such controls are imposed, and that 
those reserves will be used by the Government only in times of 
emergency. 

The Cuamman. When your production is from day to day almost 
sufficient to meet demands, why is it necessary to have a particular 
stockpile of it? I want the folks here to understand that in asking 


these questions, I do not want it to be said that I am for this or for 
that. I am just trying to draw from you some facts as to the best 
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way tohandle this. I am taking the negative now in order to draw you 
out as to how this problem could be handled. 

You are advocating 100 percent of parity, are you not? 

Mr. Ecxxies. The production controls would be acceptable to ac- 
quire that if need be after you have established a substantial reserve. 

The Cuarrman. Would the 100 percent of parity to which you 
refer be in the nature of a price support to that extent ‘ 

Mr. Ecxies. Some way of accomplishing the return to the farmer 
equal to it. 

The CuarrMan. I understand that if the farmer did not receive 100 
percent of parity you would expect him, under your program, to be 
able to dispose of the product of milk or its products to the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Ecxies. We would want the Government to retain a substantial 
reserve of dairy products. 

The CuHarrmMan. Have you any idea what that amount should be? 

Mr. Ecxues. The total production of milk on an annual basis in 
this country as I recall has never exceeded the domestic consumption 
by more than 8 percent. 

' The CuHatrMan. We have had to sell quite a bit of milk in the form 
of powdered milk. I think we disposed of some as hog feed instead of 
nakitie it available to human beings. 

Mr. Ecxues. That is right. It has been done but the total amount 
of dairy products that is represented in the total milk production in 
this country that has been held in reserve or has been stored has never 
amounted to a great percent of the total miik production. It would 
seem to us that somewhere between 2 and 5 percent of the annual milk 
production in this country, in the form of reserves in cheese and pow- 
der and butter, and even evaporated milk, would be very much in 
order to take care of contingencies that might arise in our need for it in 
the future. 

The Cuarmman. Then, would it be your suggestion that if the 2- 
to 5-percent reserve you speak of is carried over from one year to 
another, it should be disposed of ? 

Mr. Ecxues, I think it should be rotated. 

The CHarrMAN. How would you get rid of it ? 

Mr. Ecxues. It could be rotated back into consumer channels and 
a new production put into the reserve or the storage. 

The CHarrMAN. Suppose that your current production equalled 
your consumption requirements, what would you do with the 2 to 5 
percent that is accumulated from the year before ? 

Mr. Ecxues. Replace it from current production. 

The CHarrMan. You would have to dispose of it, would you not? 

Mr. Ecxies. Well, you could dispose of it through your school pro- 
grams and your increased uses of milk for various institutional uses, 
and these low-income families, and replace it with purchases of cur- 
rent fresh products. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir, proceed. 

Mr. Eckues. We believe in grade labeling on milk products, such 
as butter and cheese on a national basis would be very much in order 
and wy much worth while from a national standpoint. We believe 
it would contribute to improved marketing and consumer acceptance 


of certain of our products, such as butter and cheese, and we would 
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recommend that legislation be enacted to provide for consumer label] 
ing of butter and cheese moving in interstate commerce and that the 
grading of it for consumer marketing should be had. 

That, roughly, outlines the recommendations that we have. 

We had a meeting yesterday. It required some pretty hurried 
compiling of the material. We would be happy to supplement it 
with additional information if the committee might desire it at a late: 
time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Horianp. Can you supply for the record the dollar-and 
cents amount of the promotion campaign that is now underway by 
the American dairy industry ? 

Mr. Ecxues. The dairy industry itself? I will be happy to do that. 
both for the American Dairy Association and the council units 
throughout the country. It would take some time to put it together 
but I will be glad to doit. There is a lot of work being done, Senator, 
at local levels that you can never find the dollar-and-cents value of. 

Senator Hotianp. I do not want to appear unsympathetic because 
Tam not. I know you have a problem but there are a great many peo- 
ple in this country who are agriculture producers who do not think 
that the dairy industry has done for itself anything like what it should, 
or anything like what is being done by other industries for themselves. 

You have indicated, for instance, that the average cost per dairy 
man in your area in your organization, going for publicity funds, is 
about 7 cents. 

Mr. Ecxtes. No; I mentioned that the work that we did in a pri- 
vate organization that I was with in Kansas City. We expended 
about 7 cents per capita in promotion locally. 

Senator Hotianp. I see. Well now, what is the actual contribu- 
tion of a dairyman in your organization ? 

Mr. Ecxies. At the present time in the State of Wisconsin, the 
contribution is 2 cents per hundredweight from the dairy farmer to 
the American Dairy Association. On the Milwaukee and Chicago 
Council program, we contribute one-half cent per hundredweight, 
which is also matched by the dealers for promotion, and those two 
markets, in addition to the American Dairy Association contribution 
made by the dairy farmers. 

Senator Hotianp. It may be that you can produce the facts, and if 
so, they may show that we have been misinformed on this situation, 
but I do not think so. Great industries in this Nation have found it 
necessary to create their own markets. They have done so by making 
substantial contributions. Some of them on a cooperative basis, and 
some of them by requiring a State tax. 

In my own State—and I do not want to make ambiguous compar'i- 
sons—we have 2 cents per box tax to the State government, which sets 
up a $6 million fund a year for advertising and sales promotion of 
citrus fruits. The State of Maine has a similar tax for their potatoes. 

In the State of Virginia, a tax is there for the sales of their apples. 

There are, of course, various other States which are doing the same 
sort of job. 

I think that this record should reflect just what you are doing be- 
—— I think that this committee will be interested in getting those 
acts. 


ee ee 


eink. 
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Is it not true that your dairy problem is a somewhat localized prob- 
lem in that much of the national dairy industry is highly prosperous 
it this time? 

Mr. Ecxues. I think that the dairy problem is national in scope 
myself. There are specific fluids markets in the country that probably 
have very decent types of relationships and most of those are being 
operated under Federal milk order programs, where they have a 
chance to bargain and establish minimum prices and price milk on the 
basis of its uses in various classes. 

| think that the dairy business, in answer to your question, is more 
than a 6-7-8 State problem. We have milk producers in all areas of 
these United States. 

The heavy production is in the Lake and northern areas. 

The milk production in some of our Southern States has increased 
substantially in the last few years because of the nearness of the 
market, primarily. 

It is a very important food. There is a 365-day-a-year, twice-a- 
day operation involved in it and it is our most essential food. 

I think it needs some special consideration because of those peculiari- 
ties related to its production and perishability of its marketing. 

Senator Honnanp. As of the present date, the facts would have 
to be substantiated by statistics up to this month, but some months 
ago I asked for information from the Department of Agriculture, and 
at that time about 7 States were contributing most of the sales of sur- 
plus dairy products to the United States. And there were many, 
many States with well-established dairy mdustries which were making 
no sales to the Federal Government and were operating without the 
benefit of any Federal subsidy or purchases. 

I noticed that your surplus program involves production controls 
in which you say that it should be applied across the board to all 
milk and butterfat. Do you mean all producers in the United States? 

Mr. Ecxixs. All marketings. If it is imposed, it should apply to 
all sizes of farms, in our opinion; correct. 

Senator Hotnanp. In other words, you think that with a problem 
related to 7 or 8 States, in any large way, that there is any practicality 
in suggesting a’solution which requires a dairyman in the great ma- 
jority of the States where they have an immediate and profitable 
market for their product, to restrict production. Do you think that 
that kind of a program would have any chance of adoption? 

Mr. Ecxues. I think that to make a program work and to make 
it acceptable, it has to apply to all markets of the commodity. 

Senator Honianp. I just wanted the record—excuse me 

Mr. Boxes. The thing that you have reference to, where the sales 
of products to the Government under the supports program, and they 
naturally are in the areas of milk production, where there are manu- 
facturing facilities to produce the powder and the butter and the 
cheese, that the Government buys under the present supports program. 
! would assume that that is limited to roughly seven States although 
there is no:reason why a processor whose pri ‘is in any other 
State—in Mississippi or Kansas or Missouri or Arizona—could not 
sell if they did have the demand ‘from the consumers? 

Senator HotiaNpv. What I want to have completely clear in the 
record is this. Is it true that your suggestion, and that of your 
organization, for production controls, found on page 14 of your pre- 
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pared statement, that these controls be applied nationwide to all pro 
ducers of milk and milk controls. 

Mr. Ecxurs. If they are applied, we think very definitely they 
should be applied to all marketers of milk and butterfats. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you ever so much. Are there any further 
questions ¢ 

Senator Scnorrret. Mr. Eckles, on page 14 on your price supports 
you make the statement that supports are for operators and processors 
instead of farmers. Just what do you mean? Do you mean by that 
that the Government or those in authority, from the standpoint of the 
Government, should establish price controls or price reductions to the 
processors and operators, or what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Ecxirs. What we are saying there is that the present program 
of buying the finished product of butter, skimmed milk, powder, and 
cheese at a fixed price from any processor of them, who has produced 
them from farm milk, giving him an opportunity to sell them to the 
Government, gives that processor an assured market for those prod- 
ucts. There is no requirement that the price paid to the producers 
who contribute or sell the milk to that processor is paid for at the 
intended level. In other words, I do not think there is any question 
in my mind, at least, that the present program is one that gives the 
processors assured markets for all of the production that they make 
in the form of butter, cheese, and powder, meeting those standards of 
quality that are required when they sell to the Government, giving 
them a complete assured market for their product. 

Senator Scnorrre:. How would you correct that? What does your 
association indicate should be done? 

Mr. Ecxues. I think that type of program if it is continued, I think 
there should be some provision set up that would require that pro- 
ducer payments meet a certain minimum standard. The money gets 
to the farmer. 

Senator Humpurey. Just 1 or 2 minor questions. This is a good 
time, I suppose, to get pet peeves off our chest. That is, when you have 
a friendly witness. 

I happen to like cheese. That is one of our favorite foods in our 
family. We can always get it at the supermarkets, but I happen 
to live out on the road a great deal. I travel around. I find more 
people are eating in restaurants than are eating in homes. With 
the cafeterias and the large restaurants, there are more meals actually 
served to the public away from home than are served at home. 

If that is a fact, why is not the American Dairy Association doing 
something about having these eating places supplied with some cheese ’ 

Mr. Ecxues. I think there has been quite a lot of work done. 

Senator Humpurey. They have not been very successful. 

Mr. Ecxues. No; they have not been. 

Senator Humpurey. I have tried to get some already. You can 
always get the stretchy kind; I am talking about this real good 
cheese. 

Mr. Ecxxes. I think that is one of the reasons that our organization 
suggests that cheese offered to the consumers be labeled and graded 
so that they know what they are getting. 

Senator Humpurey. This is quite a serious matter. I have watched, 
for example, in general merchandising how a processor will get an 
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item on the market. For example, a soap company wants to get a soap 
on the market. They see that a little box of soap gets to every house. 
They have people that have distribution campaigns, advertising cam- 
paigns. They have tie-in sales. 

I have always been interested in this kind of work. I have wondered 
why the cheese industry has not done something like this, and I am 
speaking as a friend of the industry. 

Mr. Ecxtes. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. For example, United Air Lines, tuey come by 
with fruit and a cheese powder. I do not know why they do that but 
they do it. I will guarantee you that these establish eating habits. 
They want you to have the same on other airlines. The cheese indus- 
try is big enough in this country to get every other airline to do it. 

‘You go on a railroad diner and you are lucky if you can get a chair, 
much less get any cheese. I have tried on a dozen and one trains to 
find if they had a little cheese and crackers. 

You can go into a tavern and there will be 10 kinds of beer, but no 
kinds of cheese. You can go into the average restaurant and find a 
certain condition. I was at Worthington, Minn., last night and I 
went to one of the best eating places they had in the city and I said 
“Do you have any Cheddar cheese?” “No.” ‘Do you have any Leider- 
krantz?” “No.” “Do you have any Roquefort?” “No.” Finally, I 
said, “Do you have any plain, good old grocery-store cheese?” as we 
used to call it rat cheese in the old days—good old plain cheese. They 
said, “Maybe we can find some,” and finally they came up with some 
Velveeta. (I must confess with equal candor that I decided that I 
wanted cheese last evening, so | went out to see if I could not get some 
cheese and crackers. You can get plain American cheese in most 
places, but not always.) 

This is not something that is unusual. 

May I say that I feel that the cheese industry has failed to sell its 
products except in the supermarkets. You have increased your home 
consumption, but if I were in this business I would take a look to see 
how many customers do not eat at home. 

Mr. Ecxties. I think we have an enormous job. 

Senator Humpnrey. You go into a cafeteria, into a large industrial 
cafeteria, into a manufacturing plant cafeteria, and you will notice 
that. I had some reason to look into this. Do you know how many 
kinds of cheese you will find they have in a cafeteria ¢ 

Mr. Ecxtrs. Probably one. 

Senator Humpnrey. One, if any. 

Mr. Ecxues. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. I just bring this up to you. I hope there is 
an American Dairy Association represented here because I think they 
have done a poor job in that particular area. Their television pro- 
grams have been good, their radio programs, their newspaper advertis- 
ing and their tie-in with processors on advertising are excellent. And 
some features articles, wonderful, but I have learned that in mer- 
chandising an open display sells far more than anything that you hide, 
and if you have it out there people will buy it. 

Mr. Ecxuxs. I think we have an enormous job to do with respect . 
to the point of sale advertising and promotion. It is very expensive. 
The dairy industry at the farm level is moving into this thing and I 
think have made reasonably good progress. } 
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Senator Humpnrey. Very good. 

Mr. Ecxues. But they have a long ways to go yet. I think some of 
the things you mentioned would be excellent programs, for not only 
the American Dairymen’s Association to take on at, the national level, 
but the dairy farm interest at the local level. 

Senator Humpnrey. One other question. Are these contributions 
of farmers to the ADA deductible for tax purposes ? 

Mr. Ecxugs. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. They ought to be. I think this is something 
we ought to look into. In other words, if the Kraft Cheese Co. puts 
an ad in the magazine for beautiful cheese that is a deductible item 
that is a business expense. 

What I want to know isif Mr. John Smith out here with 40 head of 
good dairy cattle makes a contribution to the American Dairy Associa- 
tion, is that an item that is deductible for income tax purposes? 

Mr. Ecxtes. I do not know, sir, but I know that the American 
Dairy Association has not tried to promote their program on that 
basis. 

Senator Humpenurey. Let me tell you something, if you are going 
to have a public-relations program, you ought to do that. 

One final question. On bakeries. I want te ask you a question 
about that. I had a study made by an agricultural chemist a few 
years ago which was printed, entitled “Manpower Resources in Agri- 
culture as Affected by Chemistry.” By the way, the gentleman who 
did this has today just been hired by the Ford Foundation as their 
chief consultant in agricultural chemistry and development on a 
worldwide basis. He was an immigrant that came to this country 
and was without work. Some of us found a little something for 
him todo. I commend these studies to your attention. 

In that, we found that there was a good deal of substitution of 
chemicals and synthetic products in the manufacture of bread rather 
than milk solids. What is being done about that? 

Mr. Ecxures. The Dry Milk Institute, of course, is doing research 
work of all kinds. <A lot of our colleges are working on it. There 
is always a problem so far as milk and dairy products are concerned 
of imitations and substitutes that are cheaper. Some processing in- 
dustries like to use them because of the opportunity to widen and 
spread their markets. I do not think there is any question about 
it. I think we have a big job to do in the research in the dairy busi- 
ness. We have had research-laboratory legislation presented by Sena- 
tor Wiley from Wisconsin that we support very definitely and think 
there should be expanded efforts put into research in the dairy field. 

Senator Humpurey. Have there been efforts made in State legisla- 
tive levels to incorporate into law these provisions? We have laws 
at the State legislative levels that affect almost everything in the 
world as to quality. I wondered that once having gotten away from 
the use of milk solids in the war period and substituting chemicals 
and synthetics, whether or not a concerted effort was being made 
State by State, community by community, to get back on what was 
once an accepted principle of good, wholesome food made from milk. 

Mr. Ecxurs. I do not think there is any question but what the 
dried-milk industry is putting forth extensive efforts to get increased 
uses of their milk in the production of bread. We have a research 
laboratory working with it. Wesend men out to work with the baking 
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industry to show them how to use it and how it will produce a better 
bread than some of the synthetics and imitations that they use. 

Senator Humpurey. We produc ed evidence that if you would in- 
crease, I think it was about 2 percent, your nilk solids in the manu- 
facture of bread, you would be able to use most all of your dried- 
milk solids that the Government has. In other wor ds, put it in the 
loaf of bread rather than in the warehouse. 

[ think that this is a program that requires legislation in some 
areas, as well as effective promotion. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Eckles. 

Senator Munpr. In St. Paul we had some suggestions made, and I 
would like to have your very talented observation as to whether you 
think they are is bad. One of them was to the effect that the 
marketing orders be revised so that milk producers of grade A milk 
in the Midwest. might have markets made available to them in some 
of the eastern markets. Would that be good or would that be bad? 

Mr. Ecxxes. Generally speaking, I have worked some in the milk- 
marketing field ; I think you have certain definitions and requirements 
in milk orders to provide for who gets in this pool and so forth, That 
may be just a little restrictive. I think any regulation at times really 
involve definition and classifications that might be restrictive. 

I think everything should be done that will promote more flexibility 
in marketing orders and at the same time retain the basic purpose of 
them, which is to establish minimum prices to be paid to farmers for 
their milk. 

Senator Munpr. Does that add up to saying that it would be good 
or bad ¢ 

Mr. Eckuies. Well, I think that it would be good to review these 
orders and to keep them workable. We have got to keep them doing 
the job they have done in the past. 

Senator Munpr. You mentioned earlier that it was a national prob- 
lem in response to a question by Senator Holland. We know the diffi- 
culty and the intensity of the problem is not national. It is worse in 
some areas than in others. I wonder if you accepted the concept of 
the national approach in this ? 

Mr. Ecxes. I think the application of the milk-order program 
might be expanded in this way to consolidate some of the existing 
ones. They oo to make them far more uniform to apply more uni- 
formly between areas that are covered by them. 

Senator Munpr. Several witnesses in St. Paul, and I think 1 or 2 in 
Worthington, Minn., suggested that part of the difficulties from which 
the dairyman suffers stems from the fact that the costs of production 
have gone up, not only the costs per item but he has had to put in a lot 
of fancy machinery and equipment in order to qualify for the sale of 
milk and they suggested that the quality standard be attached to the 
milk product, rather than to the type of equipment that the dairyman 
uses. Do you think that would be feasible and workable and desirable, 
or not? 

Mr. Ecxtes. The application of both the labor and the equipment 
in this dairy field, of course, is something that is pretty fixed. You do 
not change it very much. It takes quite a lot of both. 

I think a point of farm inspection has some application since on 
occasion you have to see the type of equipment is meeting minimum 
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standards, but the general application of authority could pretty well 
be established at the point of receipt of the product. from the farmer. 

Senator Munpr. Do you think there was any merit in these criti- 
cisms of the standards that have been made so high from the standpoint 
of equipment costs that a lot of people could not operate profitably 
and others who might be inclined to go into the production of milk, 
could not do it ? 

Mr. Ecxties. I do not know whether the equipment investment 
would be too effective in influencing producers, as to whether they do 
or do not go into the milk-production business at the manufacturing 
level. I think there are occasions in the fluid-milk market where 
about 50 percent of the total milk production in the country finds its 
use where we have some very floozy and frilly requirements, so far as 
production machinery requirements are concerned. 

Senator Munpr. They were talking about the fluid-milk market and 
they find if they could have aqualitative analysis of the milk product 
and find it was grade A, that it should not make so much difference 
what kind of equipment it came from. 

Mr. Ecxurs. That is right. I do not think it makes any particular 
difference whether a farmer cools his milk in a concrete tank with run- 
ning water or whether he has mechanical refrigeration to do it. I have 
worked in a market where mechanical refrigeration was required. 

Senator Scnorrret. That was out in Kansas City, where they re 
quired the farmer to have mechanical refrigeration on his farm, at 
an investment of $700 to $1,000, whether he had good cold water 
available to cool his milk or not. That was just a requirement. 

I think it is uncalled for and unnecessary, if he has adequate facilities 
of some other kind. 

Senator Munpr. In its study, the ADA is trying to hold down and 
minimize the production costs on the part of the dairyman in that 
direction ? 

Mr. Ecxrrs. The ADA is not in the field of bird neteibet or in the 
field of legislation, or anything of that kind. They are strictly in the 
field of promoting dairy products. Other agencies, other organiza- 
tions, are working all the time on that. Our organization just last week 
appeared at a 3-day hearing in Chicago where revision of the city 
ordinance of Chicago was being considered to submit evidence to show 
that this was all right, or it was not in the farmer’s opinion. 

The CnuarrmMan. Thank you. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 

OCTOBER 26, 1955. 
To: The Senate Agricultural and Forestry Committee. 


From: W. C. Eckles, Pure Milk Products Cooperative, 18 West First Street, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

Pursuant to a request when I appeared before the committee this morning, by 

telephone, I have been advised that the following dairy farmer contributions to 


dairy-product promotion, advertising, research, and merchandising are cur- 
rently being made: 


The 1955 budget of the American Dairy Association. All contributions 
by dairy farmers—the 1953 budget was approximately $2,000,000___ $5, 000, 000 
The dairy council units in some 60 cities, from dairy farmers. Total 








budgets $2,000,000, the remainder from processors_______-__._____ 1, 000, 000 
To National Dairy Council from producers...o.-._....-__---___ 100, 000 
Direct advertising at the point of sales level by the 106 members of 

National Milk Producers Federation.._.........__...._._______ 5, 500, 000 
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These figures do not include brand or general advertising by individual proc- 
essors or distributors. Neither do these figures include contributions by farmers 
to many local promotion efforts. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hill is our next witness. 

Sentor Hicken.oorer. I just want to explain to the committee that 
while Mr. Hill is an operator of a substantial farm in his own right, 
I personally invited him and requested him to come here and present 
the views of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, as he is president of 
that organization, and I suggested that he limit his testimony to his 
presentation of those views. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF E. HOWARD HILL, PRESIDENT, IOWA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, MINBURN, IOWA 


Mr. Hitz. Chairman Ellender and gentlemen of the committee, as 
Senator Hickenlooper has pointed out, I am a Dallas County farmer, 
and I have a general farming and livestock operation. 

My name is Howard Hill. [ama Dallas County farmer, as I have 
said. I live on my own farm and operate it. I am also president of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, an organization of 143,000 Lowa 
farm families, organized in every county in Iowa. 

It is my intention to be brief. I appreciate the opportunity to make 
a few notations for the record. 

The present level of farm income is unacceptable. It will not pro- 
vide farm people with a standard of living comparable to the average 
for the Nation and it will not provide educational funds for farm chil- 
dren. It is doubtful if the average farmer can even stay in business 
under the present level of farm prices. Net farm income has dropped 
30 percent smee 1947. The situation would be serious if net farm 
income had remaind the same. No other segment of the economy is 
attempting to live on the level of income it had in 1947, and neither 
can farm people. 

The cause of our present situation is quite evident. We are pro- 
ducing more than the market will absorb at a fair and reasonable price. 

I will not attempt to outline my opinions as to the cause of our over- 
production. I think the solution to the problem is much more impor- 
tant. I believe that 100 percent of parity is a reasonable level for 
farm income. This does not mean that the Government should attempt 
to guarantee this level or that we will necessarily receive 100 percent 
of parity prices on each commodity each year. But rather, on an 
average, a 100 percent of parity level is a goal, and a reasonable 
one—one which we must achieve. 

A program to return to the 90 percent of parity rigid guaranty will 
not, in my judgment, solve the problem. In fact, most of the decline 
in farm income has come under the 90-percent-of-parity support pro- 
gram. The first effect of the variable support program on basics was 
not felt until this summer. The only lowa commodities of impor- 
tance to income affected to date by the variable support program are 
soybeans and dairy products. Certainly the dairy situation is no worse 
than a vear ago and shows some hopeful signs of improvement. 

[ believe there is considerable agreement that we need a fresh 
approach to the farm problem. I suggest that we take a new look at 
what's sound in farm programs and try to build on our experience. 
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Even if possible to obtain, an unsound program would react against 
us eventually. What are the principles on which we can base a pro- 
gram and recommend as in the interest of agriculture and the Nation ? 
I would like to list five. 

No. 1: A continued and intensified effort to increase domestic and 
foreign markets. Much has been done in this area, but there is more 
to be accomplished. This is the only real pleasant solution but will 
come too slow for the immediate future. 

No. 2: It is sound to make Government loans on storable commodi- 
ties in order to provide orderly marketing. This was the original 
intent of the Triple A. It gives farmers an opportunity to hedge 
against drought and other emergencies and to choose the right time 
for marketing his year’s crop. This is the ever-normal storehouse 
program. If it is to function effectively, loans cannot be so high as to 
hold commodities permanently off the market. The Government is 
not a market. Surpluses accumulated must eventually be fed back 
into the market or wasted, and when a product comes back to the 
market, it is a depressing factor. 

No. 3: The accumulation of reasonable reserves of storables is in the 
national interest. We must distinguish between reserves and sur- 
pluses. I believe that our carryover of corn and many other com- 
modities are reasonable reserves. However, we have carryovers of 
other commodities that there is no possibility of feeding back into 
the regular market within the foreseeable future. These are 
surpluses. 

The CuarrMan. How would you take care of reserves; would the 
farmer borrow on them or would the Government purchase them? 

How would that work ? . 

Mr. Hix. I think the reserve program worked very much like the La 
corn-loan program. I do not think we have a surplus of corn. We 
have just a reserve, and I think it could be—— 

The CuarrmMan. Who would own that reserve ? 

Mr. Hu. The farmer. 

The Cuarmman. Would he borrow money on it ? 

Mr. Hit. Could borrow on it, that is right. 

The CuHamman. Would you have the loan made on the same basis 
as now prevails? 

Mr. Hu. I would think so. 

The Cuarrman. If he cannot pay it, the Government would own 
it? 

Mr. Hinz. Yes, I think the Government would have to stand behind 
the loan very much as the present act, the Farm Act. 

The Cuarrman. Allright, you may proceed. 

Mr. Huw. No. 4: We must reduce production in line with effective 
demand. This is a program followed almost universally in industry 
and in business. I see no alternative but for agriculture to limit pro- 
duction to the amount which can be sold at a reasonable profit. If 
we decide to reduce the size of our plant, we must really mean it. 
To date, there has been no reduction. We increased production an 
average of 1 percent per year all during the thirties. This year, in 
spite of the strictest acreage allotments in history and in spite of the 
drought, we will have the second highest total agricultural produc- 
tion and the highest overall carryover of agricultural commodities. 

Senator Youne. There is one exception, and that is wheat. 
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Mr. Hix. I said, of some agricultural commodities. That is right. 
You are right. : 

Cross-compliance should be made mandatory, but this measure is too 
mild to be used alone. Cross-compliance only protects one supported 
commodity from the competition of another. We have only shifted 
production to date from wheat to corn, wheat to grain sorghum, cotton 
to alfalfa, corn to soybeans, and so forth. One of the primary causes 
of the present livestock situation is that it has been estimated that 18 
million acres have been diverted from the production of other crops 
into competition with feed grains in the livestock industry. 

Farmers would prefer to produce at capacity, but for the foreseeable 
future I see no alternative but to cut the size of our agricultural plant. 
This means a positive and effective Government program to control 
production. 

The CuatrrMan. How would your controls differ from the present 
method, under either flexible price supports or rigid price supports? 

Mr. Hitz. Senator, I believe if you will let me proceed here that will 
come out later. 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask a question at this point: What 
alternative does a farmer in North Dakota have on diverted acres? If 
he stays within the wheat program, what would he do with his diverted 
acres ¢ 

Mr. Hu. I think that he should put them in a soil fertility bank, 
as I will outline here a little later, and I believe again that your 
question will be answered a little later in my remarks. 

Senator Youne. With lower supports on feed grains, is it not nat- 
ural that our farmers would go into more cattle feeding and more 
hog production, which they are doing? 

Mr. Hiri. What do you mean by lower supports? I am talking 
about the supports under the present law. 

Senator Youne. These supports for oats, barley, and rye have been 
reduced from 85 to 70 percent of parity, which has meant very cheap 
feed grains within that area, and as a result, our farmers have gone 
into more cattle feeding and hog feeding, and increased dairy produc- 
tion. Is that not a natural thing for them to do? 

Mr. Hitz. I believe that everyone will take out a part of their land. 
Everyone will do so—and if everyone would in turn reduce all of these 
things and help all segments of agriculture, I believe that also will 
be answered later. 

The Cuarrman. You are going to do that on a mandatory basis? 

Mr. Hix. I think that maybe in the beginning it could be on a 
voluntary basis. I believe that in the beginning the land rental, if 
it is sufficient, might be done on a voluntary basis. Personally, I 
think you would be surprised at how much land would be taken out of 
production. 

No. 5: I believe it to be in the Nation’s interest to assist farmers to 
conserve the soil. The public cannot afford to allow deterioration of 
our soil resources. It ne become a matter of public policy to use 
Government resources to preserve wildlife, our forests, minerals, oil, 
and other natural resources. All this is being done for the benefit of 
future generations. The soil is probably the most important. I would 
add, however, that we must not permit a soil-conservation program 
to be used merely as a method of distributing Government money. 
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It is our responsibility to see to it that the public gets actual conserva 
tion. 

I would like to propose a specific program to be used in connectio: 
with our present price supports ond one based on the last two prin 
ciples—conserving the soil and controlling production. The program 
to which I refer is the soil fertility bank plan or a similar one by any 
other name. 

The American Farm Bureau has been on record for a plan of 
this type for 2 years, The Isaak Walton League and several othe: 
organizations have similar plans. Some of you on this committee 
have expressed real interest in this approach. I am filing with the 
secretary of the committee a copy of some suggested details for imple 
mentation. 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


THe Sort Fertimiry Bank 
I. PURPOSE 


A. To build a soil fertility reserve for use in national emergencies and for 
the benefit of posterity. It is cheaper and sounder to store reserves in the soil 
than above ground. 

B. To adjust total agricultural production in line with the current effective 
demand. 

To assist in obtaining a satisfactory overall level of income for agriculture 


II, GENERAL PLAN 


A. Authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to lease the number of crop acres 
and permanent or rotation pasture necessary to bring agricultural production 
into line with demand; these acres to be seeded to soil-building crops or devoted 
to soil-building practices as prescribed by the Department of Agriculture; weeds 
to be controlled; and grazing or harvesting prohibited. 

B. Utilize the ever-normal storehouse principle for storable commodities, how- 
ever, this program would place less emphasis on individual commodity price sup- 
~ ts, except in the case of tobacco. 

Limit Government reclamation projects to those already under construction 
. to those absolutely necessary for area development plans. As a general rule, 
we should not continue to use Government money to bring additional lands into 
production and, at the same time, remove resources from agriculture. 


Iil, ADVANTAGES 


Most of the following listed advantages are valid only if based on the concept 
of protecting overall agriculture rather than individual commodities from over- 
production. 

1. Build up soil fertility. (Iowa experiments on plots seeded to brome and 
alfalfa for 10 years with no harvesting or grazing, brought soil losses to zero. 
Check plots under regular rotation lost 10 tons of soil per acre per year. Plots 
seeded to brome and alfalfa also almost completely eliminated water runoff. 
These plots were plowed up after 10 years and there was definite evidence of 
stored-up soil fertility for the next 10 years of continuous corn.) 

2. Reduce dependence upon price supports and, by reducing the total agri- 
cultural plant, reduce the element of price fixing in agriculture. 

3. Reduce waste. 

4. Minimize the freezing of production patterns. 

5. Reduce emphasis on the historical base. The historical base would not 
apply to the soil fertility bank portion of the program. 

6. Reduce artificial incentives to overproduction. 

7. Aid all agriculture—including livestock and vegetable producers. (The 
present program has resulted in diverting well over 10 million acres from other 
crops to feed grains, and additional acres to roughages, vegetables and other 
crops. This complicates the problem for the producer of unsupported products.) 

8. Reduce the present conflict between Goverment policies of bringing new 
lands into productoin and, at the same time, attempting to take resources out. 

9. Lessen cost to the Government in the long run. 
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IV. PLANNED DETAILS 


The Secretary to have authority to lease the number of crop acres and 
pasture necessary to bring agricultural production into line with demand. This 
would be a voluntary program on the part of producers and the attempt would 
be to secure the entire amount of acres necessary on a voluntary basis. How- 
ever, the Secretary should have authority to require rental of up to 20 percent of 
the crop acres on farms as a prerequisite to eligibility for ‘“‘ever-normal store- 
house” loans and ACP payments. 

2. Rented land to be in reasonably shaped fields of a size to be workable units. 
In Iowa the minimum probably should be 10 acres. In other States it might be 
considerably less, and in some considerably more. In no case should rental 
payments be made on wasteland which has not been under cultivation or regular 
grazing. 

3. No farm owner to rent more than 20 percent of his acreage to the Govern- 
ment without consent of the tenant. If the farm is owner-operated, not more 
than 20 percent may be rented to the Government until the farm has been owner- 
operated for 2 years. 

{, Land rentals: Land rentals to be established on a scale commensurate with 
the productive agricultural value of the land. Township or community ASC 
committees to establish the value of the acreage to be rented to the Government 
by appraisal; township appraisals to be subject to review by the county com- 
mittee; county appraisals by the State committee; and State appraisals subject 
to review by the Department of Agriculture. The Sec seeare. of Agriculture to be 
authorized to establish the rental figures at between 5 percent and 7 percent of 
the appraised value of the land, for agricultural purposes. In addition, a yearly 
payment equal to the average total property taxes per acre for comparable land 
in the township or community would be authorized. Also, one payment would 
be made per lease period to compensate for fertilizing, liming, seeding, and other 
practices determined to be necessary. ACP funds should be used for this part of 
the program. Appropriate agencies would be used to recommend proper seeding 
mixtures and conservation measures to be required. 

The individual receiving payment to be responsible for weed control. No 
rental payments to be made until compliance has been checked. Acreage placed 
in the soil bank should be posted with signs, designating that acreage as a “con- 
servation reserve.” 

No lease to be for a period of less than 5 years nor more than 25 years, with 
discretion in the hands of the Secretary. Semiarid lands probably would be 
rented for 10 years and some reforestation projects for as long as 25. 

The Secretary to establish yearly the rental percentage (between 5 percent 
and 7 percent) depending upon the need for additional acres to be brought into 
the soil fertility bank. 

All land appraisals would be for the productive value of the land only and not 
for improvements. 

5. The Secretary would be authorized to make “ever-normal storehouse” loans 
on storable commodities in accordance with the Agricultural Acts of 1949 and 
1954. The main objective of these loans would be to facilitate orderly market- 
ing of adequate food and fiber supplies. The main method by which reasonable 
prices would be implemented would be the total plant reduction feature rather 
than the loan program. 

Marketing quota referendums would be instituted and marketing quotas au- 
thorized by the vote of the producers, as under the present legislation. 


Mr. Hix. Reduced to its simplest form, the plan provides for gov- 
ernmental rental of farmland to be seeded to soil-building crops with 
no harvesting or grazing. Rental figures should be at a reasonable 
level and legislation should provide safeguards for both the rights of 
the landlord and the tenant. I am firmly convinced that such a pro- 
gram can be instituted by Government at less than the present program 
will cost in the next few years and with much more effectiveness. It 
will also be necessary for farm people to make some sacrifices in order 
to make the program completely workable, but if successful it should 

result in a reasonable level of farm prices and in stockpile of soit 
fertility banked for future requirements and emergencies. 
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The Cuamman. Have you made an estimate as to what that would 
cost the Government, in your studies—have you made such an esti- 
mate ¢ 

Mr. Hitz. We have been thinking in terms of that. The Govern- 
ment probably taking up the taxes on the land, paying the taxes, 
providing a payment for the original seeding down. We will say 
that alfalfa here in Iowa, and then a rental, which we think will take 
somewhere between 5 to 7 percent per year in rentals of the agricul- 
tural productive valve of that land. You cannot write buildings into 
it. You could not write a value, because it was in close to a city or 
some other value other than agriculture. Somebody raised a question 
of what Iowa land is worth. It depends upon where you are, but, say, 
$300 an acre land, that would be somewhere between $15 and $20 an 
acre that it would cost, plus the taxes. 

We think it might cost anywhere from half a billion dollars. It 
might even cost a billion dollars. 

The Cuatrman. What? 

Mr. Hix. Anywhere from half a billion to a billion. 

The CHarrman. Per year? 

Mr. Huu. Per year. I believe I saw a figure the other day that the 
present program was costing $800 million a year, approximately. 

The Cuarrman. I think you are in error there. 

Senator Humpnrey. Exclusive of soil conservation. 

Mr. Hit. I believe you are right. 

The Cuatrman. There has been a lot of talk about the farm program 
costing billions. Asa matter of fact, the record will show, as I remem- 
ber it, up to December 31 of 1954, the entire program cost about $1,150 
million, somewhere in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Hust, I think that is right. 

The Cuatrrman. That is about right. Your program would cost 
the Government, from what you say, from $500 million to as much as 
$1 billion. I was wondering if funds for such a program, as ambitious 
as that, could be obtained from the Government. ‘That would be one 
of the problems that we would have to consider. 

Senator Munpr. Would not your program have a tendency to work 
the cost down after the surpluses had been reduced and more land 
would go back into production ? 

Mr. Hitz. We think it would. We feel that the present program 
is liable to cost more next year than it cost this year. 

The CuairMan. But more fertile land will produce more crops and 
you simply aggravate your surpluses, would you not? 

Mr. Hix. We think that the law of diminishing returns sets in on 
the fertilizer thing. We kind of think that maybe taking out 20 per- 
cent would get a 10 percent reduction. If you could really get a 
10-percent reduction in agricultural plant, you really have done some- 
thing. 

The CHarmaNn, You mean by acreage? 

Mr. Huw. I mean production—overall production. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask one question at this point. This 
is more or less a new proposal, insofar as your own State farm bill is 
concerned, is it not—it is a sort of new look at this entire question; is 
it not ? 

Mr. Hi. Well, as I pointed out, Senator, it has been in the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau resolution for 2 years. We supported it. But very 
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frankly we never really sat down and thought through the details of 
how it would work out here on John Jones’ farm. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend Mr. Hill for 
making a real contribution to the question that we are concerned with. 
Mr. Hill, you represent the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. You are 
proposing a retirement of a certain number of acres in the total plant 
of agricultural production. And if we do that, the moment we get 
our supply into balance with this high national purchasing that exists 
in the Nation’s economy, why the agricultural economy would imme- 
diately rise to 100 percent or even above 100 percent. The moment 
that we can balance our supply with consumption and the exportable 
demands that this Nation is faced with, then we shall have a healthy, 
prosperous agricultural economy. 

I want to say that of all that I have read or listened to, and coming 
from your State organization, this is the most encouraging sign that 
I have seen toward the development of something that is constructive 
and possible. 

Mr. Hirw. Thank you. 

The CHatrmMan. Proceed, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You have explained this program, Mr. Hill, and 
it seems to me it has one other advantage which you have not men- 
tioned, that is, it has an element of crop insurance in it. Let us say 
income insurance. 

Mr. Huw. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. In Iowa you never admit that you have a drought, 
but you do have some years when it does not rain quite as much. 

Mr. Hii. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. In my State we are a little less touchy on this 
subject. We sometimes have some short crop seasons. This should 
provide the farmer, at least, with a guaranteed cash income on the part 
of his acres which were diverted, would it not? 

Mr. Hitz, Yes, sir, I think that is a good point. I had not thought 
of that. Thank you. 

The CHatrmMan. Proceed, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hit. If soil fertility bank legislation is properly written and 
the program efficiently administered, it can build soil fertility, control 
production, reduce waste, minimize the freezing of production pat- 
terns, reduce the emphasis on the unfair historical base and reduce 
artificial incentives to overproduce. It will be an aid to all agricul- 
ture, including livestock and vegetable producers, rather than aiding 
the producers of some commodities to the detriment of others. It 
will reduce the present conflict between Government policies of bring- 
ing new lands into production and, at the same time, attempting to 
take resources out. It certainly will not be more expensive than the 
present program and might actually lessen the cost to the Government 
in the long run. 

Farmers are not asking Government to solve their problems, but 
are asking for workable legislation through which they can cooperate 
to bring about their own solution. If we are to accomplish this objec- 
tive, we must take the farm program out of partisan politics and seek 
a new program based on sound and proven principles with the objec- 
tive being that of improving the income position of agriculture and 
serving the general welfare. 
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The Cuarrman. It is now 12:15 o’clock. We are supposed to join 
the Kiwanis Club for a luncheon. TI hope that they will wait for us. 
We will now stand in recess until 1 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. a recess was taken until 1 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. The committee will please come to order. 

I want the record to note the presence of your Congressman of the 
Fifth District, Congressman Paul Cunningham. I will ask him to 
rise and take a bow. [ Applause. | 

The CuarrmMan. We are glad to have you, Congressman. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. At this point in the record I wish to insert. a state 
ment of Mr. B. W. Lathrop, who is on the list of witnesses, and who 
could not be present. He asked that his statement be printed in the 
record. I will place these in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT FILED BY Byron W. LATHROP, HAVELOCK, IOWA 


Mr. Chairman, Senators, and gentlemen, I am Byron W. Lathrop, 56, farmer 
from Havelock, Pocahontas County, in northwest Iowa in the heart of what is 
commonly known as the cash grain area. We started farming in 1921 and have 
been operating a 260-acre farm since 1932 and have just rented another 160 
for my son, all of which we will operate together with present equipment to 
try and cut overhead and increase equipment efficiency. 

We normally raise around 200 head of hogs and feed from 80 to 100 cattle 
during the year, feeding the equivalent of everything raised on the farm. 

I wish at this time to thank the chairman and Senator Hickenlooper for this 
opportunity to present the views of my neighbors and myself. 

We are all agreed that agriculture is financially sick. In consulting with 
our local “clinie of farm diagnosticians” we considered as unselfishly as pos- 
sible the causes: 

Overproduction caused by a normal competitive desire to produce, aided by 
new techniques, scientific and chemical discourse, and the advancement of seed 
and plant culture by our agronomists and stimulated by a generous guaranteed 
ceiling price on all feed grains, connected with a minimum of controls; those 
few controls that are in force in our territory have been very ineffective. 

Iowa raises primarily feed crops, the ultimate use of which is feed for hogs, 
cattle, and poultry. 

New feeding rations are in use utilizing other grains and roughage so our 
total feed units are increasing annually. To consume this abundance of feed 
we raise more hogs, cattle, and poultry not only in Iowa but all over the Nation. 

We hope that we are right in assuming that supply and demand are the con- 
trolling factors in determining price; that being true, we as farmers have sure 
overdone it and are stewing in a mash of our own making. 

The problem we are confronted with is complex. For years our best minds 
have sought a really workable answer and a lot of proposals have heen suggested 
and argued. These arguments unfortunately get hotter just before a general 
election. 

We are not interested in placing blame. If anyone is at fault, all we as 
farmers have to do is look in the mirror. We are afflicted with a disease, over- 
production. The Democrats or Truman did not give it to us nor do we think 
the Republicans, “Ike,” or Benson are to blame; it is self-inflicted. 

The treatment of a disease of this kind inevitably has many ramifications. 
If farmers could cooperate as well as manufacturers and processors, production 
could be held to demand but due to widespread diversification, human weaknesses 
such as greed, selfishness, and lack of general economic understanding, create 
a situation that does not make for unity in agriculture. 
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‘here are two approaches to the problem. One is short-time or emergency 
such as war or a drought such as we have in some parts of the country which 
have to be appeased and treated as they occur. The other is the long-time 
program for peaceful and normal times. If sick and the doctor prescribes 
medication, we should take it if we want relief. 

Prescription : 

1. 100-percent compliance with any program in effect should be a must. 
2. Cross-compliance should be enacted. 
Overall acreage control should be in effect in and out of the Corn 


{, Stress should be placed on soil conservation and soil fertility bank. 

5. Prices should not be so high as to unduly stimulate feed and livestock 
production. 

6. A persistent and united publicity campaign, headed up by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and all its agencies, press, radio, TV stations, and 
farm organizations stressing the importance of cutting production to demand. 

7. A continued and more emphatic emphasis should be placed on increasing 
lomestic and foreign markets for agreultural products in surpluses. 

We feel that this as a workable long-time program could be effective if we 
were all properly informed and gave 100 percent of our time and effort. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, ladies and gentlemen, this morning we made 
rather slow progress, but we thought it necessary to cross-examine 
some of the witnesses in the hope that we could draw from them some 
of the points that we hope to emphasize. 

Now, this afternoon, if any of you desire merely to present your 
statement instead of giving it orally, we would appreciate it, particu- 
larly as to those whose statements do not contain anything new It 
will help us a great deal because we have to leave from this auditorium 
promptly at 4. 

We have to fly to South Dakota so as to hold hearings there tomorrow 
beginnig at 9. So, with your indulgence, I am sure that we can get 
through by 4. 

The first witness is Mr. Willard Latham. 

Will Mr. Roufeldt come to the front to be available after Mr. 
Latham completes his statement. 

Will you proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD LATHAM, ALEXANDER, IOWA 


Mr. Larnam. Chairman Ellender and gentlemen, my name is 
Willard Latham, of Alexander, Iowa. 

Our present serious farm price problem is simply an accumulation 
of unmanageable supplies of feed and fiber brought about and stimu- 
lated by an unrealistic postwar high-support program coupled with 
loss of our wartime domestic and foreign markets. High supports 
have helped price us out of the domestic and foreign markets and 
encouraged substitutes. High supports have brought additional land, 
labor, capital, machinery, and fertilizer into our agricultural pro- 
duction plant during the postwar period when we should have been 
reducing production. Acreage allotments without cross-compliance 
requirements have diverted 18 million acres from wheat, corn, and cot- 
ton to other feed production like corn, oats, barley, and soybeans, trans- 
ferring the cookies to other feeds and livestock. 

Since 1952, farmers have suffered a growing disparity between the 
prices they receive and pay. Their sharply reduced buying power 
threatens the continued prosperity of labor, industry, and the whole 
economy. The current low hog market is a symptom of a sick agri- 
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culture; a sample of what will happen to other products if we do not 
solve our total problem. 

I believe our problem can be solved. 

I believe agriculture can be a prosperous, free, healthy segment 
of our economy. 

I believe this can be accomplished with a minimum of Government 
regulations and subsidies, once we work out of our present huge sur 
pluses. Generally speaking, Government regulations either delay o1 

prevent necessary adjustments. Price supports should be limited to 
b asic storable commodities and at medium levels for price stabilizatioi 
and, in emergency, for income support. 

The solutions to our problems are not all governmental. We can 
help by efficiently producing the kind and quality of product the con- 
sumer wants, askecae hogs at lighter weights, and insisting that 
labor and industry share the responsibility. “Ninety- -cent pork chops 
in Iowa stores, right now doesn’t move surpluses. Government pur 
chase of pork and other perishables should be limited to the amount 
usable in relief and school-lunch programs. The best way to cure the 
hog situation is to breed less sows this fall, and $20 supports won't get 
that job done. 

I would recommend the following Goverment policies: 

1. Continue flexible supports on basic storable commodities fo. 
price stabilization while surpluses exist. 

2. Stop Government reclamation and irrigation projects. 

3. Encourage exports by international ‘trade favorable to agri- 
“rs as well as labor and industry. 

Reduce the size of our production plant by taking land com- 
eas out of production. The proposed soil-fertility ‘bank would 
attack the total problem and store fertility for national emergency 
and domestic needs. This would reduce surpluses and Government 
storage costs. It would eliminate the hopeless task of regulating and 
subsidizing hundreds of products that could either bankrupt the 
Government or disgust the voters. As it became effective it would 
eliminate the need for most of the expensive present programs and 
simplify administration. 

Finally, if we are to arrive at sound solutions to our farm problems, 
let’s keep them out of partisan politics. I know that will take real 
statesmanship in an election year. I believe you gentlemen are 
statesmen. 

I thank you for this privilege to testify here today. 

The Cuamman. Thank you ever so much, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Chairman, just one question. I know we 
want to get along. I was intrigued by the statement that high sup- 
ports priced us out of the domestic market ; was that your statement ? 

Mr. Laruam. Yes, sir. 

Senaor Humpnrey. What is your belief as to the objective of a farm 
program in terms of parity income for farmers? You agree with Mr. 
Hill where he says, I believe, that 100 percent of parity is a reasonable 
level for farm income ? 

Mr. Larnam. I certainly do. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now, a hundred percent is higher than 90; is 
it not? 

Mr. Larnam. Yes. 
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Senator Humpurey. Well now, really does it make any difference 
in terms of domestic or foreign markets as to whether or not the 90 
is arrived at through a Government program or the hundred is arrived 
at in the free market? The truth is that all 90 and 100 referred to 
are prices; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Larnam. They are percent of parity. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Laruam. They designate a price level. 

Senator Humpurey. They designate a price level. 

If 90 percent of parity under a Government program prices us out 
of a domesetic and foreign market, what do you think a hundred per- 
cent of parity under a free program would do? 

Mr. Larnam,. Senator, 90 percent support prices were too high with 
the existing supplies, and they were encouraging cehacticer Paisan 
what our market would take. 

Senator Humrnurey. What do you think 100 percent would en- 
courage ¢ 

Mr. Larnam. I would not recommend the Government supporting 
prices a hundred percent. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now, wait a minute. The point is it does not 
make much difference, I mean it makes a difference in terms of the 
management of a program, but the real truth is that the objective of 
every farm program that I have heard, the objective which your Farm 
Bureau, Farmers Union, Republican, Democrat, Grange, or whatever 
you are, the objective is a hundred percent. of parity ¢ 

Mr. Larnam. Yes. That should be a fair 

Senator Humpurey. That is the President’s objective, that is Mr. 
Truman’s, Mr, Stevenson’s, this is yours, this is mine, this is every- 
body’s objective. 

The thing that always intrigues me, knowing that is the objective 
and that brings the price up, that. would bring wheat up to about $2.75 
a bushel, for example, now, if that is the objective, how can you say 
that 90 percent prices us out of the domestic and foreign markets, 
when your real objective is to get it up to a much higher percent of 
parity? Wouldn’t we be priced out even that much more? 

Mr. Larnam. Not if the price were in line so that the foreign and 
domestic demand would take that wheat or other product at 90 or 100 
percent of parity in the market place. Then we would not be over- 
producing, we would be getting in a surplus position. Certainly a 
hundred percent of parity, that is not. too much for wheat or hogs or 
corn or anything else. But when the Government guarantees that 100 
percent of parity——— 

Senator Humpurey. Or 90. 

Mr. Larnam. Or 90, without regulating the total production, the 
thing just busts out of the seams. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you think would happen with a hun- 
dred percent of parity with no regulations? Don’t you think there 
would be more seams burst ? 

Mr. Larnam. No; you won’t. 

Senator Humpurey. Why not? 

Mr. Laruam. You would not have a hundred percent in the market 
place if supply and production were in effective balance with demand. 

Senator Humpurey. Let us take back here just a little while ago 
on hogs, maybe a year or more ago they were about $24 a hundred; 
is that right? 
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Mr. Laruam. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. What happened—that was about a hundred 
percent of parity what happened? Didn’t they move right in to 
produce hogs? 

Mr. Laruam. We had a lot of cheap corn, and so we bred more 
SOWS.,. 

Senator Humpnurey. So we bred more sows; in other words, what 
[ am getting at is you do not have any production controls at a hun- 
dred percent of parity in the free market, and you say that one of 
the mistakes of 90 percent of parity is that your controls are not suffi- 
ciently effective. 

Let us assume that is true. All I am getting at is when you say 
that high supports price us out of the domestic and foreign market, 
what you re sally are saying is that the only way you can sell a lot is 
with low prices. 

Mr. Larnam. On the foreign trade you will not sell if you are 
priced above the foreign competitors. On the domestic market, you 
will not be getting 100 percent of parity in the market place until 
that time comes in which supply and effective demand are in 
balance. 

Senator Humpnrey. My good friend, may I say if the American 
domestic market price with no Government program, none whatso- 
ever, is a hundred percent of parity, which is your objective, how much 
do you think you will sell in foreign competition ¢ 

Mr. Larnam. When it gets to that point, I do not think we moved 
very much pork. We moved some parts of pork, lard, and there is 
the world market on some of those products which was such that we 
could sell lard where we could get rid of it because that was low, and 
in other parts of the pork carcass they were high. 

Senator Humpnrey. I just think we have got a fallacy here in 
some of our thinking. I am not trying to pick on you, may I say. 

Mr. Latuam. No. 

Senator Humrnrey. But when I hear people say that 90-percent 
prices us out of markets, but the same person says, “My goal and 
objective is a 100 percent,” I wonder how you get into the markets by 
going 10 percent higher in price. 

Mr. Laruam. You do not get there by jumping, you have to get 
there by working yourself out of the aren position, and I believe 
we should have a strategic reserve, o not believe corn is in a 
surplus position, but certainly wheat and cotton are. 

Senator Tirve. Mr. Chairman, the only comment I would like to 
make on Mr. Latham’s statement—you made a good statement, and 
most of us could agree with your objective if you would have left 
out the sentence relative to pricing ourselves out of the market. That 
is sort of a stock statement. that if you try to analyze it, it gets you 
so involved that you could not possibly explain yourself, I might say 
that the reason why we had the International Wheat Agr ‘eement, is 
so that we could agree upon a world price, and we would ‘mnake a cer- 
tain contribution of our wheat into that world pool, selling it at 
the price that the world market could pay. 

We here, with our economy as high as it is, are always going to be 
above world markets, and I do not want to be in any other position in 
our economy than above the world market because our standard of 
living is such. 
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But leave that statement out and the rest of your statement would 
have been a pretty good and acceptable statement. 

Mr. LaruHam. Senator Thye, my main point is that if we are going 
to solve our problems in pork and dairy and beef and corn and wheat, 
we must attack the total problem by reducing our total plant; then 
all these other things will fall in balance w ithout Governme 

Senator Tuyr. That is exactly why I agree with you; that j is what 
I was telling you, if you would have left out the other statements your 
statement would have been good and consistent. 

Mr. Laruam. I want you to know that I made this up without con- 
ference with anyone else. This was formulated out on the back forty. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Latham, as I under- 
stood your statement, I do not get quite the interpretation that Senator 
‘Thye got. 

I understood your statement—it seemed very clear to me—you em- 
phasized that without adequate arr angements to bring supply and 
demand into balance, then arbitrary price supports— you can take 
any figure you want to—if it is high, arbitrary price supports will 
indeed price us out of the market. But you must solve the problem of 
regulation by voluntary methods or, let us say, the soil fertility bank 
method of taking productive acres and retiring them or some other 
methods to bring that supply into balance with the demand, and then 
we will have no trouble with overpluses or pricing ourselves out of the 
market, because the market will pay the reason: able price, whether it 
isa hundred percent or a hundred and ten percent. That is whatI got 
out of your statement. 

Mr. Larnam. May I read that sentence? I said that high supports 
have helped price us out of the domestic and foreign markets, and I 
was thinking—and encouraged substitutes. 

Now, when I wrote it I thought well now, that is not the whole 
reason, but it has helped. 

Some of our products have been priced too high to enter into for- 
eign trade, and certainly we have had a lot of oleo used, and it should 
have been butter. 

Senator Humpnrey. My dear friend, you still think the prices 
ought to be higher ? 

Mr. Larnam. Yes. 

The CratrrMAn. Senator Holland? 

Mr. Laruam. In relation—I am not talking about price levels. I 
am talking about a parity relationship with other products we buy 
compared with what we sell. 

We have to have a fair relationship if we are to prosper, and maybe 
labor has priced themselves out of the market, too. 

Senator Hottanno. Mr. Latham, speaking only as one member of the 
committee, I am in accord with that part of your statement which 
has been complained of, because I know we have through overly high 
price supports and other factors as well, priced ourselves out ‘of 
markets. 

I sat upon a subcommittee of this committee weeks last spring 
hearing the troubles of the cotton industry, and without a single 
exception, every witness who came before us representing all factors 
of the industry stated that they were priced out of the world markets 
under present conditions, and that our high price support had simply 
encouraged production in Mexico and Brazil and various other places 
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largely with American money, so that we could not sell our products, 
our own products. 

Now, one question before we get away from this subject. The 
90-percent price support was purely a war measure, was it not! It 
was designed to greatly stimulate and increase production, was it not? 

Mr. Larwam: And it certainly did that. 

Senator HotLtanp. When it was contmued in time of peace, it 
continued to do the same thing, did it not? 

Mr. LatAm. We should have been reducing our production plant. 

Senator Hotianp. It continued to produce ‘at a war level when we 
were back on a peacetime consumption basis. I think that your 
statement was completely right, and I am glad that you made it. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? Do you 
believe that flexible supports will do much in solving our surplus 
problem ? 

Mr. Laruam. It will, coupled with an attack on the total problems 
that are taking part of our acreage out of production. 

Certainly, just now we hear a lot of people say that if you lower 
prices that you will get more production because the farmer's fixed 
costs are high and he “has got to make so much so he raises more corn 
and more hogs and that happens for a year or so. But I cannot go 
along with that entirely because I know that when the price goes up, 
I will use more hired help and more machinery and more fertilizer on 
that 250 acres, and produce more. 

Senator Youne. Well, how do you explain some of the facts of 
the past, then, when from 1929 to 1932 we had a drastic drop in price 
but very little, if any, reduce tion in production of the farm commodi- 
ties. How do you expl: iin that? 

Mr. LarHam. Agric ulture has a tremendous storehouse of natural 
fertility and in those yet and I looked through them. In those 
years we drained the soil, we let our buildings go down, we used up 
our machinery, we wore out the horses because we just had to pro- 
duce, and it was a disaster. 

Now, the purpose of the flexible supports is to keep us from getting 
into a disaster where we are right up against the wall and we are 
losing our farms and cannot keep our youngsters dressed, and can- 
not have decent schools. 

It might be that part of our trouble is not the high cost of living 
but the cost of high living. But at least the flexible minimum sup- 
ports are for stabilization and not for income support, except in 
emergencies. 

Senator Youne. We have had flexible supports in the past have 
we not ? 

Mr. Larnam. Recently, they have just become effective in the last 
year. We have been on a rigid support level. 

Senator Youne. We tried out flexible supports from 1938 until the 
war started, did we not? 

Mr. Larnam. I am not too well acquainted with what you call it. 
I think that is right. 

Senator Youne. There were supports from 52 to 75 percent of the 
parity. 

Let me give you some figures. Then I would like to see if you can 
explain why this low support flexible deal then did not bring ‘about a 
reduction. It did just the opposite. For example, in 1938 the price 
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support for corn was 70 percent of parity and our carryover for that 
year was 361 million bushels. 

~ In 1939 the support price for corn was 69 percent of the parity and 
we had increased our corn carryover to 584 million bushels; and by 
1940 the price support was 75 percent of parity, and our carryover was 
688 million bushels. Now, what is true of corn is exactly true of 
wheat. 

How do you explain when we had this flexible price-support pro- 
gram our surpluses mounted every year that we had it ¢ 

Mr. LarHam. We had a war going on in Europe and part of our— 
we were getting in gear for that period. It wasn’t acknowledged—the 
big increase came, the first part of the increase, during 1938, 1939, 
under rigid 90-percent price supports, did it not? 

Senator Youne. No. In 1938 the price supports for corn was 70 
percent of the parity ; 1939, 69; 1940, 75; 1941, 85; 1942, 85; 1943, 85; 
1944, 90 percent. 

Why did not the flexible supports at that time serve to reduce our 
surpluses of corn rather than to increase them, which was the case? 

Mr. Larnam. I am not an economist, and I was starting farming 
during that time. 

I know they were very good years and I bought corn for 45 cents a 
bushel in February of 1941 and some of that corn I had in the bin when 
we moved off that place in 1944, and I sold it for $1 a bushel. Those 
were pretty good years. 

Senator Youne. Pardon me. 

Mr. Larnam. Whenever you have a rapidly rising price situation 
with costs rising, the incentive is to produce all you can because you 
can make money on everything you touch. 

Senator Youne. I think it is true, when farmers lose money on a 
price per unit they try to offset that by increased production; that is, 
of certain commodities, particularly grains, is that not true? 

Mr, LarHam. Cuneta: for a period that is true. 

Senator Youne. That is particularly true of grains, is it not? 

Mr. Laruam. But if prices are low for several years, I will not con- 
tinue to buy fertilizer and new tractors. 

Senator Young. How do you explain the fact that in 1938 the na- 
tional average farm price for wheat was 38 cents a bushel, in 1933 it 
was 39 cents a bushel, and in 1934 farmers actually increased their 
wheat acreage 214 millon acres? 

How do you explain that after these disastrously low-price years? 

Mr. Larnam,. I was not acquainted with the wheat situation at that 
time. 

Senator Young. Well, I have searched in vain to find anything in 
statistics of agriculture that will prove that lower prices, or flexible 
price supports, will solve our agricultural surplus problem. 

Mr. Larnam. I do not claim they will solve them. I think they are 
preferable to high fixed supports that are unrealistic according to the 
supplies and the market demand. 

Senator Youne. This proposal of a soil bank or whatever you want 
to call it, to me would make a lot of sense, and we had better quit talk- 
ing about this business of flexible supports solving surpluses, or rigid 
su pons solving surpluses. 

Mr. Larnam. Lagree with you, sir. 

64440--56—pt. 2 28 
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Senator Young. Certainly, this first year of flexible supports is no 
howling success. This year we have the highest agricultural produc- 
tion in history, in spite of the fact that we have flexible supports. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Ronfeldt, step forward please. 

Mr. Steddom, will you step leewira to testify next. 


STATEMENT OF EMIL W. RONFELDT, ANTHON, IOWA 


Mr. Ronrevpr. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, my 
name is Emil W. Ronfeldt, of Anthon, Iowa, in Woodbury County. 

I ama lifelong farmer and live on a farm and farm it. I am presi- 
dent of the Woodbury County Farmers’ Union, and want to thank 
you for this opportunity to be at this hearing today. 

This is the decision at a meeting of members of various farm organ- 
izations and people who do not belong to any organization. ‘This is 
what we do not need or want. 

We don’t want another Hoover depression or be run through 
the wringer again. 

We do not want any more political promises just to win an elec 
tion. They should be dealt with as perjurers. 

3. Farmers are getting tired of being used as political footballs. 

tand 5. We don’t need or want any more of Benson and his sliding 
scale farm programs which is only bankruptcy and ruin. 

6. Cutting crop acres 20 percent is cutting cash income that much. 

7. Cutting the support price 20 percent makes a total of 40 per 
mm does that make sense ¢ 

Any price-support program of less than full parity is a sure way 
to. go broke, it is not the cost of production or a decent standard of 
living. 

Everyone that works has a right to expect a profit for his labors. 

These items have caused a devastating effect upon all the people of 
the United States as well as upon the economic aspect of the agricul- 
ture end of our Nation’s economy. 

From only the farmers and their deliberate toil the basic foundation 
of our standard of living actually is deeply imbedded. 

True, however, many industries add to our economy but with a 
bankrupt and poorly run agriculture program—the ben of life 
would soon be spent. Our impoverished agriculture creates less jobs, 
less business of all kinds, and leads to depressions and disaster. This 
was decided at this meeting that a farm program is as essential as a 
guaranteed minimum-wage law which is very necessary and essential. 

ag as follows is the program we want. 

A program of 100 percent parity as floors on all farm products— 
name nely, all livestock, dairy products, and poultry. Also all grain 
c ee 

That this program be administered by farmers and farmers alone, 
from the bottom up. 

This program will insure the cost of production and a decent 
sts ndas d of living for all. 

4. ~ e propose this program be handled in this manner—sell what- 
ever farm of roducts you have on the open market and get your pay- 
ment or subsidy the difference between the market and full parity 
through your county ASC office. 
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5. It would be less redtape and cheaper to administer. This is only 
commonsense and sound business—it would be also help take the sting 
out of crop failures and drought—also help eliminate drought relief 
and other disasters. 

6. We urge this program to be put in effect immediately, not 2 or 
3 months from now. 

This program of 100 percent parity has always been sponsored 
and endorsed by the Iowa Farmers Union. Farmers have the same 
right to have their homes, family, and incomes protected by Govern- 
ment as any other business in this great country of ours. 

In times of war farmers and farmers’ sons wear the same uniforms, 
carry the same kinds of weapons, as all others do. 

They are called upon to produce abundantly to make our democracy 
safe. 

They fight and die for the same liberties, the same freedoms, the 
same causes and rights, the same security and privileges, that this 
great Nation and flag may never perish from this earth. 

In closing may I say justice for the big, justice for the small, justice 
for one, justice for all. 

In the name of the Almighty Father may a glorious peace and full 
parity win and reign. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you. 


Mr. Steddom, will you step forward, please. 


STATEMENT OF MARION STEDDOM, PRESIDENT, IOWA SWINE 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, GRANGER, IOWA 


Mr. Sreppom. Mr. Chairman and Members of Congress, I am 
Marion Steddom and on behalf of the Iowa swine producers I wish 
to thank you for the opportunity of presenting our views of the present 
hog situation. I am a farmer and a hog raiser, and president of the 
[owa Swine Producers’ Association. In this State, we market almost 
one-fourth of all the hogs marketed in United States and 40 percent 
of our agriculture income comes from the sale of hogs. 

I do not need to remind this committee that agriculture’s buying 
power is going to be affected drastically by this constant dropping 
of farm commodities’ prices. 

I do not believe swine producers need to apologize for asking some 
reasonable supports for pork, such as Government purchases which 
will put pork in consumptive channels, and not storage, but such 
as used in school-lunch programs and extensive buying for use by 
our Armed Forces. Nor do I believe it unreasonable that lard be 
included in these purchases in place of vegetable shortenings. 

These support methods have been used in the past to bolster beef 
and turkey prices, and many other agriculture commodities. I can 
see no reason why the swine producer isn’t entitled to the same con- 
sideration. 

I would like to remind you that the farmer’s share of the consumer’s 
dollar is getting smaller and smaller. In 1947, the farmer’s share of 
the consumer’s dollar was 54 cents and today we receive 41 cents, and 
in a very few years more drops are inevitable. The constant shrink- 
ing of the farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar can be explained 
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by higher labor costs, the demand for more services, and many other 
factors but the results are the same, agriculture’s prosperity has 
dropped in about the same ratio as the percent they receive from the 
consumer’s food dollar. 

There is no easy answer to the swine producer’s problem. We are 
undoubtedly raising more hogs this year than our present markets will 
take at a fair price. But I am convinced the market for pork can 
be expanded by producing a better quality product, with less fat and 
more lean meat for home consumption, and expanding foreign trade 
for our product. 

I have been in a country this past summer where animal fats are 
very short, and at our rate of exchange, lard is selling at $4 per pound 
and butter even higher. Russia would welcome the opportunity to im- 
port animal fat from this country and I am sure the farm delegation 
which toured that country, could see no reason for not resuming trade, 
and especially in some of our surplus farm commodities. 

I believe agriculture should demand a more aggressive and realistic 
foreign trade policy, by our Department of Agriculture, and other 
agencies, as a means of reducing surpluses and promoting better rela- 
tions with all countries of the world. 

Ways and means must be found to take out of production a percent 
of agricultural land which is now growing crops until such time as 
demand would warrant greater food output. I believe the time has 
come when we should look at our agriculture policy realistically. 

We are spending millions in research a education in order to 
produce more abundantly, more millions to store the surplus crops. 
Millions have been, and are being spent, on reclamation and irrigation 
projects to bring more agriculture land into production, in order to 
produce more surpluses. 

Agriculture’s problems will never be solved by going in two direc- 
tions at the same time. 

Senator Youne. Were you in Russia recently. You were, were you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Sreppom. That is right. 

Senator Young. Is it not true that we refused to sell our agricul- 
tural surpluses to Russia and the satellite countries for a number of 
years now ¢ 

Mr. Sreppom. I think that is right. 

Senator Youne. Did you find that we could sell many of our sur- 
pluses over there if that ban were lifted ? 

Mr. Streppom. Well, I know the ones that we talked to, the Russian 
Government, were extremely interested in buying fats, particularly 
lard and butter, and many other animal fats, and people that were in 
Government were pretty well, were extremely interested in getting 
this done. 

Senator Young. Is it not true with out present prices of lard, we 
could lay lard down in Odessa, Russia, for about half the price it is 
selling for in Russia today ? 

Mr. Steppom. That is probably true. Our rate of exchange is bad 
with Russia. We have a rate of exchange for $1 for 4 rubles, which is 
not realistic. It probably should be 1 to 10. 

Nevertheless, [ am sure they are willing to buy lard, either on a 
cash basis or barter basis. 
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Senator Younc. Would you not say that our surpluses are due to, 

t least in part, to our foreign policy made necessary because of the 

vol war situation % 

Mr. Sreppom. I think that is right and I think it is time to re- 
examine some of these things; and I am sure we can move some of our 
<urpluses and not jeopardize our security one way or another by it 

senator Youne. Several of us on this committee were in Russia 
recently and I was wondering whether your observations would be 
‘bout the same as ours. I felt that our policy of refusing to sell them 
food did not hurt their military potential very much. 

Mr. Sreppom. I do not think our delegation felt that. I think that 
it would be the last country in Europe you would starve out anyway. 

Senator Younc. That is right; and the Communist countries can 
put a big military force into the field even with half of their people 

starving. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Stephens. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD STEPHENS, AINSWORTH, IOWA 


Mr. SrerHens. Chairman Ellender, distinguished members of the 
Committee on Agriculture, and Members of the Senate, my name is 
Dick Stephens. I am an Iowa farmer. I am not an officey of any 
organization of farmers, and I get all my income from farming. 

| know firsthand the tragedy of losing a farm by foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and I know too the j joy that a farm family gets from actually 
paying off a mortgage and owning the land on which they worked a 
long time. 

I mention this because it needs to be known that in general farm 
families work just as hard and as wisely in time of foreclosure as in 
times that they pay off a farm. 

In the first instance agriculture was sick, sick from the ability to pro- 
duce an excess of the demand for its products. 

Today, just as in the twenties, agriculture is sick. That is the 
reason you gentlemen are here. ‘That is the reason I have this privi- 
lege, this very great opportunity, of testifying before this Agriculture 
Committee of the United States Senate. 

Now, the cause of this sickness might be summed up in a very few 
words, the magnificent expansion of “American agriculture is produc- 
ing agricultural products for our country far in excess of what the 
present market will absorb in prices which return a fair profit to the 
producer Ss. 

There is an alarming parallel between this and the problems of those 
twenties. Then, as now, the farm-income trend was downward or 
reversed, gentlemen, to that of the general economy. 

Each year of those twenties the farmer saw his income going down 
and his equity declining so he entered the trough of the depression 
with little or no equities left. 

We are about 4 years along, in my opinion, in this parallel. Gen- 
eral farm income is such that farm insolvency, please note, can occur 
much more quickly now because of increased farm- ~oper ating costs. 
F Or ext umple, all the corn on my farm produced this year, if sold at 
1932 prices, would not pay the 1955 property tax on that farm. 
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The Cuarmman. Mr. Stephens, I note that you have a statement 
here that may require as many as 10 minutes. I wonder if you would 
not be good enough to simply place the whole statement in the record ? 
What you are stating here is the problem. We are familiar with it. 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes. 

The Carman. Confine yourself to the way you would remedy the 
situation. That is what we are interested in. If you will do that, 
we will appreciate it, sir. 

Mr. Srerpuens. Could I make reference to two points before I 
present that idea ? 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. Sreruens. First, it must be understood that farmers acting 
individually in terms of declining prices dare not reduce output be 

cause every cent is needed to meet your oper: ating costs. 

I think at times we could establish this ot In 1932, for example, 
with the lowest corn price in history, in 1931 we went ahead and in- 
creased our corn output in 1932. 

Likewise, individual commodity control programs became compli- 
cated and tended to benefit certain farmers at the expense of others. 

For example, the excess acres of wheat planted to grain sorghums 
has been a great disadvantage to the corn farmer. 

Now, since the amount of livestock and animal product that is pro- 
duced depends primarily upon the amount of livestock feed produced, 
the most practical and effective way to control their production is to 
adjust the available supply of livestock feed. 

For example, when corn is abundant and low in price, the result 
is overproduction of cattle and hogs. 

Now, any program that will do—that will be of effect, then, must 
benefit the entire industry. That I sincerely believe. It must benefit 
the people off the land as well as the people on the land. 

Here is the essence of such a plan. It makes sense to me, and I hope 
it does to you. You can defend it in any part of our country, the Mid- 
west, East, or West. 

In essence, this plan, gentlemen, is the plan that President Howard 
Hill, of the Farm Bureau, presented just before lunch. I shall not go 
into the details of that plan except that I should like to call your 
attention to the point on costs. That is a matter of speculation; I 
know the question has been raised here. 

This rate, I think—the suggestion made is a good one. If we could 
consider the rental cost of these diverted acres at about 5 to 7 percent 
of their actual appraised value—now, estimating the cost of the pro- 
gram, assuming that 15 percent, or 60 million acres of average pro- 
ductiv ity would need to be retired from production, I cite you a recent 
Federal Reserve bulletin figure which give the 1955 value of all real 
estate, agricultural real estate, at $91.3 ‘billion. Now, assuming that 
you retire 15 percent of that, and the cash value of your retired acres 
are figured, they would actually be $13 billion. 

Now, you see, then, if you take 5 percent of the value of that as a 
reasonable rent to pay annually, you would arrive at a figure of some- 
thing like $650 million a year, which would be, I think, a conservative 
payment for such a desirable program. 

Now, administration of the program could be handled by existing 
governmental agencies. To me, that is very important. 
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Since the lease applications would be a voluntary act by the land- 
owner, it could in no sense be called a program of regimentation. 

This program proy ides a means by which the individual farmers can 
successfully unite in shaping their produc tion to fit effective demands. 
It creates a reservoir of soil fertility below the ground instead of 
creating price-depressing surpluses, costly to store, and which 
deteriorate. 

Grass seeded plots in lowa experiments, neither harvested or grazed, 
brought soil losses to zero. 

It would reduce dependence on price supports and price-fixing in 
agriculture and it will aid all agriculture, including livestock and 
vegetable growers. 

I would call the committee’s attention to the fact that the present 
program has merely diverted 10 million acres of certain crops to feed 
grains. It also complicates the problems for producers of unsupported 
products. 

It will lessen the cost of Government in the long run. It will pro- 
vide farmers a means of producing income, so that they can and will 
bear reasonable costs of all Government, but most important of all, 
a land-lease progeana provides a fresh approach to the farm-surplus 
program pro em upon which a majority agreement can be secured. 

Futility, frustrations, and defensive tactics can be replaced with a 
positive, universal program upon which rural and understanding 
urban people can enthusiastically unite. 

The individual farmer will not only favor it, he will have the feel- 
ing that something dramatic is being undertaken in his behalf. 

Recent statements by leaders of the three major farm organizations 
show a large area upon the principles of a land-lease program. Such 


cooper ation is additional evidence of the popularity for the plan. 
In fulfilling this magnificent objective, a national voluntary land- 
lease program prov ides a golden SPerey, 


Senator HickeNnLoorrer. Mr. Stephens, have you calculated any fig- 
ures along this line, that if, let us say, 15 percent of the productive land 
of this country were retired, and in that retirement supply and demand 
were brought into reasonable balance, 80 that the farm income would 
be increased, let. us say, 20 percent or 25 percent, how much of that 
would react as an increased contribution from the agricultural econ- 
omy in taxes, and whether or not it would actually cost us anything 
to do that because of the increased taxes, along with increased pros- 
perity of the farmer, which might even wipe out the entire expenditure 
which the Government would make, that is, making one hand wash the 
other? I donot have any figures on that, I do not know how true that 
would be, but it seems to me that that is a reasonable field for specula- 
tion and inquiry. 

Mr. Sreruens. Certainly it is a very valid point, and I think the 
same rule applies there that applies to our national economy. We 
see that we are actually able to balance the national debt through 
increasing the gross national product of our Nation. 

( ‘ertainly the rule applies to a farm program that will make our 
farm people solvent enough so that they have incomes whereby they 
pay into the National Treasury. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Stephens. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Stephens follows :) 


My name is Dick Stephens. I am an Iowa farmer. I produce corn, cattle, 
and hogs. I have been a farmer since when 5 years of age, my father placed 
me upon the seat of a gang plow, drawn by 4 horses, directly ahead of his own 
plow. For a few hours he turned the corners for me. Thereafter, and for 47 
ensuing years, I have been largely on my own in meeting the mechanical and 
economic problems of farming. 

I know firsthand the tragedy of losing a farm by foreclosure proceedings. I 
know too the joy that comes from burning the farm mortgage, and really owning 
that soil for which the entire family has worked so long. 

I mention this because it needs to be known that, in general, farm families 
worked just as hard and as wisely (resources permitting) in the time of fore- 
closures as in the time of paying for farms. In the first instance, agriculture 
was sick—sick from an ability to produce in excess of the demand for its 
products. 

Today, as in the twenties, agriculture is sick. That is why you gentlemen 
are here. That is why I have and very greatly appreciate this opportunity, this 
privilege, of testifying before the Agricultural Committee of the Senate of the 
United States. 

The cause of this sickness may be summed up in afew words. The magnificent 
expansion of American agriculture is producing agricultural products far in 
excess of what present markets will absorb at prices which will return a fair 
profit to producers. 

There is an alarming parallel between the present agricultural problem and 
that of the 1920’s. Then, as now, the farm income trend was downward or in 
reverse to that of the general economy. Each year of the twenties the farmer 
saw his income and equities declining, so that he entered the trough of the 
national depression at great disparity with the rest of the economy. One Iowa 
farm out of every 13 went under the hammer of foreclosure. Most of the 
remaining farmers had debts in excess of assets. 

We are at least 4 years along in this parallel. General farmer insolvency 
can occur much more quickly now because of increased farm operating costs. 
For example, all the corn my farm produced this year, if sold at 1932 prices 
would not pay the 1955 property, real-estate tax on that farm. Fortunately at 
this time there is real concern and a determination to remedy this sickness in 
agriculture by responsible leadership, both inside and out of Government. 

In preparing that remedy it just makes sense to take a look at prospective 
demand. Then to take action that will shape our agricultural production in line 
with that demand. 

It must also be understood, that acting individually in times of declining 
prices, a farmer dare not reduce output. Practically every cent obtainable from 
volume production is neefed to meet interest, taxes, and other operating costs. 
This fact explains why 1932 was a year of high corn acreage, although 1931 had 
brought the lowest corn prices in history. It is the reason why, since 1952, with 
both declining prices and lowering price supports, we have seen oats acreage 
jump 23 percent, barley 94 percent, and grain sorghums up 96 percent. 

Likewise individual commodity-control programs become complicated and tend 
to benefit certain farmers at the expense of others. For example the planting 
of excess wheat acres to grain sorghums has been a disadvantage to the farmer 
who produced corn. 

Since the amount of livestock and animal products produced depend primarily 
upon the amount of livestock feed produced the most practical and effective way 
to control their production is to adjust the available supply of livestock feed. 
For example, when corn is abundant and low in price, the result is overproduc- 
tion of fat cattle and hogs. 

It is apparent therefore that any practical, effective farm plan must recognize 
these facts. It must benefit the entire industry and people of the land must 
see merit in it as well as farm people. 

Here is the essence of such a plan. It makes sense to me, I hope it does to you. 
It is defendable in the East, West, or Mississippi Valley. It is equally sound 
for those who dwell in Chicago or Washington, D. C., or Crawfordsville, Iowa. 

Here is the proposed plan: It will do three things. 

1. Adjust agriculture production to current demand. 
2. Obtain a satisfactory income for agriculture. 
3. Build soil fertility for emergency use and future needs. 

The general plan, as follows: 
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1. Authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to lease from farmers and 
ranchers the number of crop and pasture acres necessary to bring agricul- 
tural production in line with demand. 

2. The leases would run from 5 years for cropland to 10 years in semi- 
marginal areas. 

3. The annual rental rate shall be established by present township, 
county, and State agricultural stabilization committees, subject to review 
by the Department of Agriculture. The annual rental shall be between 5 and 
7 percent of the appraised sale value of the land. For example, $400 land 
may rent for $24 per acre. $50 land for $3 per acre. 

A second payment will cover cost of grass seed and fertilizer as prescribed 
for the leased acres. 

A third payment would equal the annual property tax on the leased 
acres. 

4. The owner shall prepare, seed, and care for leased acres as in plan pro- 
vided by soil-conservation authorities. Cost of seed and fertilizers shall be at 
Government expense. 

5. Nothing shall be harvested or grazed from leased acres. In emergnecies 
such as war or drought, contracts could be modified or terminated. 

6. The rate for renting additional land shall be established yearly. The 
rate shall be raised or lowered depending upon the need of bringing ad- 
ditional acres into the leased reserve. 

In estimating the cost of the program, assuming that 15 percent or 60 million 
acres of average productivity would need to be retired from production. A 
recent Federal Reserve bulletin gives a 1955 value of $91.3 billion to all agri- 
culture real estate in United States. 

Assuming that 15 percent of this agriculture plant would be retired, the 
eash value of retired acres would be $13 billion. A rental rate of 5 percent 
of this value would cost $650 million annually. 

Six hundred and fifty million dollars is less money than was spent for the 
1954 Government storage and loan program, which is not solving the surplus 
production problem of agriculture. 

Administration of the program would be handled by existing governmental 
agencies. 

Since the lease application would be a voluntary act of the landowner, it 
would not be program of regimentation. 

This program provides a means by which the individual farmers can success- 
fully unite in shaping their production to fit effective demand. 

It creates a reservoir of soil fertility below ground instead of creating price- 
depressing surpluses costly to store and which deteriorate. Grass-seeded plots 
in Iowa experiments with no harvesting or grazing, brought soil losses to zero. 

It will reduce dependence on price supports and price fixing in agriculture. 

It will aid all agriculture, including livestock and vegetable growers. (The 
present program has merely diverted 10 million acres of certain crops to feed 
grains. It also complicates problems for producers of unsupported products. ) 

It will lessen cost of Government in the long run. It will provide farmers 
with means of producing incomes so that they can and will bear a reasonable 
share of the cost of all government. 

Most important of all, a land-lease program provides a fresh approach to 
the farm-surplus problem, upon which majority agreement can be secured. 
Futility, frustrations, and defensive tactics can be replaced with a positive, 
universal program upon which rural and understanding urban people can en- 
thusiastically unite. 

The individual farmer will not only favor it, he will have the feeling that 
something dramatic is being undertaken in his behalf. 

Reeent statements by leaders of the three major farm organizations show 
a large area of agreement upon the principles of a land-lease program. Such 
cooperation is additional evidence of popularity for the plan. 

Our great leader, President Dwight D. Eisenhower, said at Kasson, Minn., 
October 7, 1952: “I firmly believe that agriculture is entitled to a fair, full share 
of the national income, and it must be a policy of Federal Government to help 
agriculture achieve this goal in ways that minimize Government control and 
proteet farmers’ independence. 

“In fulfilling this magnificent objective, a national, voluntary, land-lease 
program provides a golden opportunity.” 
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The Cuarmman. Mr. Anderson ? 

Senator THyr. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question I would like 
to ask Mr. Stephens, and that is this: What education did you have 
the opportunity of obtaining, inasmuch as you started riding the 
gang plow at 5 years of age? 

Mr. StrerHens. Well, Senator, I deleted that point. 

Senator Tire. I read it. I read your statement. 

Mr. Srepnens. Actually, the point was there that I actually learned 
how to turn furrows before I learned my A B C’s. 

Senator Tuysr. Yes, but Mr. Stephens, your entire statement im 
pressed me as one that had been very fully thought out, and you are 
consistently sound in each of your recommendations, and that led 
me to ask you the question, did you arrive at this general thinking by 
a practical application to your own unit out there, and in trying to 
figure from there on or had you taken it as an economist and tried to 
figure it from an economic standpoint / 

Mr. Sreruens. Senator Thye, I have many good friends who are 
economists, but our discussions always break down when we try to 
apply straight economics to the farm problem. 

Senator ‘Ture. You have applied commonsense, a commonsense 
approach to your own farm unit, and then tried to us it as a pattern 
for the Nation; have you not? 

Mr. Sternens. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. For that reason, 1 commend you. I think you have 
got some very constructive suggestions in this proposal, and we are 
getting some good testimony here today including Mr. Hill’s. That 
is one reason why I had Mr. Hill on my mind at the time I started 
to speak your name. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Then Mr. Hazen will be next. Will you step forward, please, and 
be ready to testify, sir. 


STATEMENT OF J. MERRILL ANDERSON, NEWTON, IOWA 


Mr. Anprrson. Chairman Ellender, and members of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, my name is Merrill Anderson. I live near 
Newton, which is in Jasper County, about 35 miles east of Des Moines. 

Much of my testimony has been covered in previous testimony here 
today, so I will merely scan through my testimony and hit the few 
points which I feel need some consideration. 

In the first place, one thing that has not been brought out in any 
testimony today is that in our gross national product our income and 
spending, much of this is done on credit, and one thing in the United 
States today we still are not able to buy food on time for the household. 

Agriculture is facing a situation where you have got to have the 
dollar to buy the food, or you can buy anything else in this Nation 
with $1.99 down, and pay the balance later. 

! think that is one thing if it were not so, it would not be only 
agriculture which would be knocking at your door for help. 

Another point, it seems to me, is that when we speak about high 
supports they tend to become ceiling prices for agricultural products. 

The laws of supply and trade factors become relatively important, 
and that is one thing we are continually confronted with, these sup- 
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plies in Government hands hanging over our heads which can be 
placed in.the market at any time. 

' | think we are in that position right now in the matter of wool. 
Commodity Credit can sell up to 6 million pounds per month; and if 
vou checked the wool market lately, you can see the situation that it 
causes. 

It has been suggested that a support price be placed on hogs. In 
the first place, we all know it is a perishable commodity, and in the 
past record on supports for perishables that has not been very popular 
either from the standpoint of the producer, consumer, or the Govern- 
ment. High supports on pork would certainly increase production ; 
in my own case I began increasing hogs immediatly. 

Another factor, as I pointed out, the ceiling price, I favor—— 

The CuarrmMan. Will you wait just a moment, please ! 

We are glad to see you, Senator Martin, that you are all right, sir. 

Senator Martin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you. 

[ am very much in favor of this land rental or lease program which 
has been outlined here today. 

I would caution one thing, and that is in relation to the acres which 
are rented. 

I would emphasize that they must be crop acres, not submarginal 
acres, wooded pasture land, or something like that. If that is allowed, 
then it will destroy the intentions of the program. 

Those facts are recorded in our present agricultural program where 
we have crop acres on the farm. 

Price supports are only part of an adequate farm program. We 
must continue to emphasize our foreign markets and increase domestic 
consumption, and I certainly would be one who ask you, as Members 
of the Senate and the Congress, to explore every possibility of mar- 
keting some of these products behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Cuarrman. We have had that from quite a few witnesses, Mr. 
Anderson. 

Mr. Anprrson. I also feel our problem is serious enough to be kept 
a bipartisan problem. 

The Cuarrman. When I first started this meeting, I started off by 
saying that it was bipartisan, nonpolitical. 

Mr. Anprerson. Keep it that way. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Anderson follows :) 


My name is J. Merrill Anderson. I live near Newton, which is in Jasper 
County in the central part of Iowa. I have been farming for 7 years. 

[ appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee today to express my views on the present farm price and income situation. 

l am on an average-size farm as far as Iowa is concerned. The farm which I 
rent and reside on consists of 160 acres, 120 acres which are tillable, and I rent 
an additional 120 acres of tillable land a considerable distance from my residence. 
In the past I have always purchased considerable amounts of grain feeds. My 
cash income is primarily from the sale of hogs and cattle. 

The farm-income situation in Iowa is serious and the problems facing agricul- 
ture are very complex. Farm prices have been gradually declining for several 
vears, while during this same period costs of operation have been steadily increas- 
ing. During this period many of us have not felt the squeeze, because we have 
maintained a reasonable standard of living from past savings and depreciated 
inventory. Now many of us need to make replacements of machinery and other 
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necessary items, but the cash is not forthcoming from the sales of our livestock 
and other related products, after costs of production are deducted. I estimate 
my own het income will be down 25 percent this year, or the lowest since I started 
farming. 

We have been operating under a high price-support program on basic com- 
modities for several years, and they don’t seem to answer or solve our problem 
Farm income has declined during the last 5 years, and during all but 1 of these 
years we were under the 90-percent support level. 

It seems to me that we must recognize the basic fact that our agricultural 
plant is producing more than can be consumed. We expanded our agricul- 
tural production during the war and postwar years to meet the then high-demand 
situation, and we are still increasing our production, in spite of dwindling foreign 
markets and relatively small increases in domestic consumption. 

Any support program above market price will stimulate production, and al 
though we have had some production controls in connection with support pro- 
grams, we have never controlled total production of feed units—this is true of 
the 90 pe recent support program, and also the act of 1954. We take our land out 
of production in Iowa, and at the same time allow corn or grain sorghum pro 
duction to increase in areas where wheat and cotton have been taken out of 
production. In other words, we have no control over diverted acres. This has 
not only affected the corn producer in Iowa, but also me as a livestock man, who 
is facing new competition from areas that have never before been a livestock 
producing or fattening State. 

We must have cross compliance in our farm programs to reduce total produ 
tion. I personally feel a method of reducing farm production with a minimum 
of control and maladjustment would be the actual taking out of production a 
certain percent of land under a rental or lease program. This land would not 
be used for crops, hay, or grazing. This plan would also offer an opportunity 
to build up a soil fertility reserve. 

It has been suggested that a support price be placed on hogs. In the first 
place pork is a perishable product, and our past record on supported perishables 
has not been very popular from the standpoint of the producer, consumer, or 
Government. 

High supports on pork would certainly increase production, and I am certain 
the supports would have to be augmented with very strict controls on production 

Another factor which disturbs me is that the mma price tends to become 
the ceiling price, and supply, demand, and trade factors become relatively un- 
important. 

If pork is supported, other commodities will also demand a support program. 
I favor Government purchase for school lunch and welfare needs, and every pos- 
sible chance of selling pork behind the Iron Curtain should be explored. 

Agriculture must adjust to current demand. High support programs will 
slow down this adjustment. 

Price supports are only a part of an adequate farm program. We must con 
tinue to emphasize expanding foreign markets, and increasing domestic con- 
sumption of red meats and dairy products. 

In conclusion, I would like to add this comment: The agricultural problems are 
too serious to be handled as a political football by our two political parties. 
Some farmers will vote for the one that hangs out the most attractive bait, re- 
gardless of the consequences. But I feel the majority of our sound-thinking 
farmers would like to challenge both parties to bring together their top agri 
cultural men to work out a sound and constructive program for agriculture. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Hazen? 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, while the witness is coming up, 
I want to share something with the audience here. I felt that this 
committee was very greatly complimented by something one of your 
gentlemen leaving ‘this noon said. 

I heard one of : you say as you were leaving, “Do you know, I just 
can’t tell which are Republicans and which are Democrats.” 

{ Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Hazen. 

Mr. Ray Thompson, will you step forward and be ready? 

Proceed, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HERVEY HAZEN, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mr. Hazen. Most of my life I farmed in southeastern Iowa. My 
son is in partnership with me on that farm today. 

During quite a little period of that time I worked on the State 
AAA and PMA committees. Presently I am in the real-estate busi- 
ness here in Des Moines selling farms. [I still try to keep in touch. 

Much of waa I had intended to say has been covered, so I will 
be brief, but I do have a few things I would like to call to your 
attention. 

According to John Davis, of the Harvard School of Business and 
Agric ulture, a 3-percent reserve of any farm commodity seems to cut 
prices to the eee around 20 percent. 

Farmers seem, in general, pretty well to agree that we should have 
a 6- to 12- month supply of all storable farm commodities in our ever- 
normal granary. 

In the case of corn we here in Iowa are particularly interested in 
it. We never have had nor do we now have more than a 3- or 4month 
supply. 

The average farmer believes the price of storable commodities should 
be supported at a minimum of 90 percent of a true parity in order for 
him to stay in business. 

If prices do not go above 100 percent often enough to average 100, 
then he can never obtain parity with other groups. 

If the cost of our farm-production plant on any of our individual 
farms were permitted to earn 5-percent interest, and if the farmer 
were to be remunerated for the hours he actually put in at the wages 
which unskilled labor in the unions are guar anteed, present prices of 
agricultural commodities would have to double. 

Today, as in past recessions, low prices only forced the farmer to 
produce more in order to meet his fixed cost. He cannot cut overall 
production at the present extremely low prices and survive. 

the present emergency we believe we should immediately return 

» 90 percent of parity supports. 

i themselves, supports do not constitute a complete farm program. 

In addition to the 90- percent supports on storables, we must find 
other ways to bring production into balance, but what we can use and 
dispose of. 

A good farm program must be a changing one as new problems arise. 

We believe the price-support laws should be amended to assure that 
only quality products of reasonable age are kept in the ever-normal 
granary. When an adequate reserve of any commodity, 6 to 12 months’ 
supply spread of the commodity, is reached, then part of the re- 
mainder might well be used for domestic relief. 

The remainder might then be placed in a granary to be used for 
whatever products hungry and underprivileged countries might be 
able to offer in exchange. 

The raising of their standard of living and purchasing power would 
be a real gain to the United States, both in dollars and prestige. 

In order to cut down on production of high reserve crops, a strength- 
ened soil-conservation program, with incentives for seeding down land 
instead of penalties for low crops should be offered; an ever-normal 
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granary of fertility in the ground against the time of need a few 
years hence is well worth the costs. 

In the adjustment period acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
with strict compliance will be necessary; a graduated payment de- 
pending on the size of the operation with overall dollar limitations 
along the lines suggested by Senator Humphrey in the last. session of 
Congress should get production in line without destroying the family- 
size farm and without an undue burden on the Treasury. 

Large reserves of feed grains always wind up in inereased- livestock 
production. It is certainly desirable to raise the standard diet of 
thousands of our undernourished citizens. 

Schoolchildren, old-age pensioners, and many others would benefit 
from a high-protein diet. 

It would seem to be logical to encourage the feeding of our reserves 
of feed to livestock by guaranteeing prices which would make it possi- 
ble to do so. 

Ninety percent of parity support for perishables such as beef, pork, 
and milk would do this. 

This plan would call for production payments such as are now used 
for wool, in order that perishables be used for the benefit of the con- 
sumer and not just wasted. 

This approach would mean a revival of some kind of food stamp 
plan. It would mean using some of our supplies for foreign trade, 
direct or through a world ever-normal granary, probably under the 
U.N. supervision. It would mean plain relief giving, such as the food 
packages to Germany last year. This might well be one of the best 
investments for peace our Government ever made. 

Our present credit system does not properly take care of the young 
or beginning farmer. Some method of furnishing more credit for 
longer periods at a lower interest rate to the young farmer must be 
devised if we are to keep the family-size farm. 

The young men of today can never hope to own and operate a farm 
without substantial financial help from relatives and friends under 
our present credit system. 

No farm program can be successful unless it is based on the recom- 
mendations of practical farmers. It must be administered by leaders 
selected by the farmers. It must be changed with changing times as 
recommended by these practical men. 

The farmer committee system which was government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, must be restored to make any farm pro- 
gram really successful at the local level. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hazen follows:) 

For the record, my name is Hervey Hazen. From 1912-48 I owned and oper- 
ated a farm near Denmark, in southeastern Iowa. My son and I are presently 
in partnership on this farm. 

With prices on farm commodities at a 20-year low, and very little, if any, 
reduction in fixed costs in today’s mechanized agriculture, many Iowa farmers are 
desperate. Some of our young farmers and tenant farmers are giving up and 
moving to town. Creditors are foreclosing on many others. A large number 
are trying, without success, to arrange loans for seed and feed for putting in 
next year’s crop. The stage setting is almost identical with the 1920’s, when 
all segments of the economy, except agriculture, were booming. This situa- 
tion demands immediate action if another catastrophe is to be averted. 

As we visit with farmers, many remedies are suggested. Here are a few that 
have considerable support from many of these hard-pressed citizens. 
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All agree, as do the platforms of both political parties, that the good managing, 
hard-working farmer is entitled to parity for his crops and livestock products. 
Some call that portion of farm products, which the market will not absorb at a 
fair price, surplus. Some call it reserves. A 3-percent reserve of any farm 
commodity seems to cut prices to the producer around 20 percent. Farmers 
pretty well agree that we should have a 6- to 12-month supply of all storable farm 
products in the ever-normal granary. In the case of corn, we have never had 
over a 3- or 4-month supply. 

The average farmer believes that the price of storable commedities sheuld be 
supported at a minimum of 90 percent of a true parity in order for him to stay 
in business. If prices do not go above 100 percent often enough to average 100, 
then he never can obtain parity with other groups. 

If the cost of the farm-production plant were permitted to earn 5-percent inter- 
est, and if the farmer were to be remunerated at average union wages for un- 
skilled labor without anything extra for management, today’s prices would have 
to double. 

Today, as in past recessions, low prices only foree the farmer to produce 
more in order to meet his fixed costs. He cannot cut overall production at present 
extremely low prices, and survive. In the present emergency, we believe we 
should immediately return to 90 percent of parity supports. In themselves, sup- 
ports do not constitute a complete farm program. In addition to 90-percent sup- 
ports on storables, we must find other ways to bring production into balance 
with what we can use and dispose of. A good farm program must be a chang- 
ing one as new problems arise. 

We believe the price-support law should be amended to assure that only quality 
products of reasonable age are kept in the ever-normal granaries. When an 
adequate reserve of any commodity, 6 to 12 months’ supply, is reached, then part 
of the remainder might well be used for domestic relief. The remainder might 
then be placed in a world ever-normal granary to be used for whatever products 
hungry and underpriviliged countries might be able to offer in exchange. The 
raising of their standard of living and purchasing power would be a real gain 
to the United States, both in dollars and prestige. 

In order to cut down on the production of high reserve crops, a strengthened 
soil-conservation program, with incentives for seeding down land instead of penal- 
ties for row crops, should be offered. An ever-normal granary of fertility in 
the ground against the time of need a few years hence is well worth the cost. 

In the adjustment period, acreage allotments and marketing quotas with strict 
cross compliance will be necessary. A graduated payment depending on the 
size of the operation with overall dollar limitations, along the lines suggested by 
Senator Humphrey in the last session of Congress, should get production in line 
without destroying the family-size farm and without an undue burden on the 
Treasury. 

Large reserves of feed grains always wind up in increased livestock produc- 
tion. It is certainly desirable to raise the standard diet of thousands of our 
undernourished citizens. Schoolchildren, old-age pensioners, and many others 
would benefit from a higher protein diet. It would seem to be logical to encourage 
the feeding of our reserves of feed to livestock by guaranteeing prices which 
would make it possible to do so. Ninety percent of parity support for perish- 
ables such as beef, pork, and milk would do this. This plan would call for 
production payments such as are now used for wool, in order that perishables 
be used for the benefit of the consumer and not just wasted. This approach 
would mean a revival of some kind of food-stamp plan. It would mean using 
some of our supplies for foreign trade, direct or through a world ever-normal 
granary, probably under the U. N. supervision. It would mean plain relief giv- 
ing, such as the food packages to Germany last year. This might well be one of 
the best investments for peace our Government ever made. 

Our present credit system does not properly take care of the young or begin- 
ning farmer. Some method of furnishing more credit for longer periods at a 
lower interest rate to the young farmer must be devised if we are to keep the 
family-size farm. The young men of today can never hope to own and operate 
a farm without substantial financial help from relatives and friends under our 
present eredit system. 

No farm program can be successful unless it is based on the recommendations 
of practical farmers. It must be administered by leaders selected by the farm- 
ers. It must be changed with changing times as recommended by these prac- 
tical men. The farmer committee system which was government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, must be restored to make any farm program really 
succesefnl at the local level. 
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Senator Youne. While the next witness is coming up, may I put 
in the record some figures on imports and exports ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Youne. I would like to read from the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Circular, dated July 5, 1955, the summaries on the situation on 
the first page. I think it is very interesting. This, I think, proves 
conclusively that farmers are not getting a break on international 
trade. 

United States imports of meat declined slightly during 1954, with larger 
imports of pork not quite offsetting reduced imports of beef. Total meat im- 
ports amounted to 308 million pounds (product weight), conrpared with 312 
million during 1953, and the record entry of 384 million pounds during 1951, 

Exports of meat from the United States declined more than one-fifth during 
1954 from the 1953 total of 127 million pounds (product weight). There was a 


substantial decline in exports of pork during the year, and beef exports were off 
moderately. 


The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Thompson. 


STATEMENT OF RAY THOMPSON, ELLSWORTH, IOWA 


Mr. Tuomerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Ray Thompson. I am one of four owners of a firm known 
as Thompson Hatchery, located at Ellsworth, lowa. We are in the 
turkey business. We produce our hatching eggs in Texas; in Iowa, 
we hatch poults, sell feed, and raise turkeys for market. Individ- 
ually, we own land, but do not operate it. As a company, we usually 
feed some cattle and occasionally raise hogs for market. 

We wish to thank you for giving us the opportunity of appearing 
before you. It is our hope that what we have to say may be of some 
help to you in solving the economic problems of American agriculture. 
It is our belief that the Government does have a responsibility in the 
well-being of American agriculture. 

The turkey industry of the United States is on record with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, as being opposed to any type 
of direct Government support for turkeys. We have had three meet- 
ings with the board of directors of the Iowa Turkey Federation and, 
at each meeting, all members were opposed to any direct Government 
support. We concur with the thinking of these turkey people. 

Three years ago the Government did support the turkey industry 
by taking about 7 percent of the heavy birds. It was a help to the 
industry at that time, but such continued support, we feel, would have 
led to a big surplus unless production controls had been put into 
effect. 

It is our thought that the turkey industry is in a better position 
today, without Government support, than it would have been with 
Government support. We have Sean forced to bring production into 
balance with consumption. We have used several types of sales pro- 
motion, such as: (1) Better quality; (2) more attractive package; (3) 
more desirable size turkey; but (4) if the American housewife wants 
a certain type of turkey, we think we will have to develop it for her. 

We do not want to minimize the help the Government is giving the 
turkey industry. Last year, turkey was on the plentiful foods list 
month after month. The Department of Agriculture is now giving 
a thorough reporting service, so each grower will know what the sup- 
ply of turkey will be and how that may fit demand. Also, the Govern- 
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ment is giving aid in the development of the more desirable size 
turkey. 

Another way in which the Government has given the best support to 
the turkey industry is through its price-support program for the feed 
rains. We think the Government should confine its direct support 
program to this segment of our midwest agricultural economy. 

Farmers should be paid a small rental for land taken out of produc- 
tion. Whenever our grain supply reaches a point where there are 
burdensome surpluses, acre allotments should go into effect. This, 
it seems to me, is the most painless way of supporting agriculture in 
the Midwest. 

At no time have we ever had an oversupply of hogs, cattle, poultry 
and dairy products, with high priced feed. 

One reason why the turkey people do not like direct Government 
support is because the buying public will build up a sales resistance 
to any product that is comparatively high because of said support. 
No one cares if such resistance is built up against corn. Very few 
people buy corn. If you people in Government will do this one 
thing—stabilize the supply and price of feed grain—the Midwest 
farmers, under the free enterprise system, will take care of the supply 
of hogs, beef, poultry, and dairy products. This stable price of corn 
should be at about the present ceiling price. This would tend to sta- 
bilize the price of all meat animals at a level that would show a profit 
tothe producers. 

We realize that we have oversimplified this very complex problem, 
because our thinking is confined to this area. We hope you meet with 
success in what we know is your honest attempt to work out a fair 
program for the American farmer. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hansen is next. Is Mr. Hansen present ? 

(No response. ) 

The CHarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. James Croghan. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES CROGHAN, WOODBINE, IOWA 


Mr. Crocuan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
a young farmer. I live in southwestern Towa. I am going to try to 
get across to you men the seriousness of this farm-price situation as it 
hits the young farmer. 

I know that all farmers are in pretty much the same circumstance, 
but I feel that the young farmer actually feels the pinch most. Most 
of these farmers came out of the service and started farming when 
things were high priced, and they had to have confidence in farming 
to even go into it. 

They had a farm program at that time that looked as if with 
improvements it would bring higher farm income. Also the national 
economy was booming. 

Things have not worked out exactly as these people thought they 
would. The farm program has been changed. I] certainly do not 
want to blame anyone for the change in it, bee ‘ause it certainly needed 
some changes. 

64440—56—pt. 2 
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However, I feel that as far as the young farmer is concerned that 
the changes have hurt him much more than they have helped him. 

The national economy has risen, that is true, but that, too, has hurt 
the young farmer. It has cost him more to operate, while his prices 
have gone down. That is one thing, I think, where this farm program 
has gone the wrong way. It has meant lower prices to the farmer, 
while other prices have gone up. The farmer certainly cannot operate 
too much longer on that kind of a set- up. It does not seem to be cur- 

tailing the supply, the surplus. That keeps building up. We are 
not getting rid of it. 

So there seems to be just one thing to do, and that is to look at it 
from a different angle. I think, if we would attack this problem, 
first, from the standpoint of distributing food, it would help. There 
is a place for a lot of this food that is being stored. People need it. 
They are hungry. We should get such food to them. 

Then we have the supply to consider. That is important, because 
we cannot keep on producing all we possibly can and expect help. 

We have had quite a little talk about a soil fertility bank here this 
morning. We should conserve our soil, that is true, but I do not think 
that that is the answer to the problem as much as it is the conservation 
program that is tied in with our production. 

I think if we have cross compliance it would help. We need cross 
compliance, and we need to control production. 

We are going to have to do something with the acres that normally 
produce. We can do something with them, but there is this matter 
of paying for them that is going to cost several hundred million dol- 
lars, possibly a billion dollars. 

I think that if the farmers knew that they were going to get full 
parity or nearly full parity—it does not need to be 100 percent of 
parity—there should be an effort to hold it just as near that as pos- 
sible—I think if the farmers had assurance that they were going to get 
near that, they would be willing to set this acreage out without 
payment. 

There are about one-half of the farmers that rent land. There is 
going to be something there that is not going to work. The man that 
owns the land is probably going to get that acreage rental and the 
tenant isnot. There will be a difference of opinion there. 

That is about all I have to say 

I think that the farmers will cooperate if a just program is set. up 
that will bring them their fair share. I think with such a program 
that the consumers, too, will be happy to go along with it. Certainly, 
the farmers need the support of the consumers, if any program is to 
wor k. 

Senator Munpr. I have one question. You have a little different 
approac ‘h to this soil fertility bank idea. It was voiced at some of our 
earlier hearings. In other words, as I take it, you would use a formula 
by which to reimburse the farmer for the diverted acres which he can- 
not plant in these crops, somewhat different from the ones suggested 
by Mr. Hill, which was on the basis of the value of the land. You 
would use a formula to reimburse the farmer for the conservation prac- 
tices he uses on his eroded acres, which is designed to lift the total 
income of farm up in the neighborhood of par ity, is that the idea? 

Mr. Crocuan. That is true. I think that type of a program would, 
also, be more permanent. Terrace, contouring and that sort of thing, 
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| think, would really build more fertility in the soil than the other 
type of plan. However, I imagine with these other plans the people 
probi ably have taken that into consideration. I do not know, though. 

Senator Munpr. I simply wanted to mention for the record, because 
it has not been mentioned here before today, that there is another 
formula which merits our consideration and our calculation to see 
what merit it has. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Croghan. 

Mr. CrocHan. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. We will next hear from Mr. Airy. 


STATEMENT OF LOREN L. AIRY, MARION, IOWA 


Mr. Arry. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, most of 
the things I have written here have already been said. I will merely 
emphasize the things that I have heard that 1 agree with and file 
my report. 

I believe Senator Hickenlooper was talking about the amount of in- 
come tax that might be involved. I might say that this year my in- 
come will be the lowest I have ever had, since I have been farming; in 
fact, I suppose for more years than that. And I am sure that I will not 
have to pay any income tax this year, in spite of the fact that last year 
I raised 90 bushels of corn to the acre, 70 bushel of oats to the acre, 
to feed those 500 head of - this year. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I hope I was not misunderstood. I was 
not talking about any big income tax that the farmer would pay this 
year. What I said was that if that plan would work and his income 
would be increased some 20 percent. I asked if they had calculated 
how much that increase in his return would return to the Federal 
Government by way of increased taxes. 

Mr. Amy. That is the very point I wanted to make here. Where I 
suppose I paid from $300 to $1,000 a year income taxes, the Federal 
Government will not receive that this year, so that ps ayments made for 
pulling agriculture production in line with demand will not be money 
thrown away at my house. 

And I do not believe in agriculture, generally. 

The thing that I feel that we have is just too much of a little of 
everything. Some have suggested in regard to the normal surplus or 
the carryover of feed grains, we have to carry it ata high level. I have 
a little different philosophy on that. I believe we have plenty of evi- 
cence over the last 10 years that we have been carrying a little bit too 
high a surplus, to keep agricultural livestock production i in line at the 
same time. I believe that we should have cross compliance right 
straight aeross the board. 

| like the idea of Mr. Hill’s soil fertility bank. 

In regard to a floor under hogs, I do not know of a better way to ruin 
the business than to have a floor under hogs. The fact of the case is I 
am one of those fellows that has not sold his extra sows. If you talk 
about putting a $20 floor under hogs, I expect that Loren Airy will sit 
with 4 e extra 10 head of sows that t ought to go to market, and another 
10 or 15 besides if we want to get the ; production down. 

Senator Torr. Do you believe that the feed supply is a governing 
factor that would control the question of livestock 

Mr. Airy. That is right. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Airy is as follows:) 


My name is Loren Airy. I live near Marion, Iowa, which is in Linn County in 
the eastern part of the State. I have been farming for 8 years. 

I am a Small farmer as far as Iowa is concerned, My farm consists of 100 
acres which I own. I raise 500 hogs per year and buy as many dollars worth of 
feed as I raise. Ninety percent of my income is from the sale of hogs. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the committee today. It isn’t 
often that an Iowa farmer has a chance to spend a few minutes with a Senate 
committee as important as yours. 

The income situation in Iowa is serious. Farm prices have been on the decline 
for some years while at the same time the prices that we must pay for the things 
we buy are continually increasing. For example my tractor cost $1,542 new in 
1948. Today the same size tractor with a few normal improvements costs almost 
exactly twice as much. In 1948 I sold hogs for $28 per hundredweight. Week 
before last I sold a truck load for $14 and they are off $1.75 since. In addition, 
our fixed costs, such as property taxes, are advancing steadily and school taxes 
which are a major property tax item will be increasing in the next few years. 
Farm income in general is down according to national figures and my own net 
income this year will be the smallest since I started farming. I will not have 
to pay any income tax. 

I certainly don’t have the answer to the complex problem, but I do know that 
high supports will not correct the situation. Burdensome farm surplus has been 
building up in most commodities since 1951 and all but 1 year we were operating 
under 90-percent supports for basic commodities. Wars and almost a crop failure 
in 1947 bailed us out before. We don’t want either again. 

Certainly we need more and continued emphasis on expanding foreign trade 
in agricultural commodities and in increasing domestic consumption. <A good 
way to move a lot of feed units is through the production of meat and if con- 
sumption of meat items could be increased materially, a lot of our problems 
would be solved. I am not an authority on foreign trade, but I have a strong 
feeling that the Government couid do more than it is in exporting agricultural 
products instead of tariff-protected commodities. 

In the meantime, we are faced with an expanded farm plant—one that is pro- 
ducing more than is consumed and it’s time we faced up to the problems squarely. 
We have never controlled production in this country under any price-support 
program and we are not doing it now. We are taking corn land, wheat land, 
cotton land out of production for those commodities and allowing it to be used for 
the production of other commodities. We should have some control over the use 
of diverted acres. In addition, the farmer today might be raising 2 commodities 
on which there are production controls and he can comply with 1 production 
control and not with thé other and still be eligible for price supports on the first 
crop. This is wrong. We need strict cross compliance. 

A method of reducing farm production for a temporary period while certain 
adjustments are made would be the taking out of production so many acres of 
land—taking it completely out of production, not allowing any grazing or other 
use. This plan it seems to me has definite possibilities. 

High price supports are of no particular value to a small farmer such as me. 
For example, under the present program, if I had to comply with acreage allot- 
ments on corn, I would only be allowed to raise 39 acres. This is a 31-percent cut 
on a farm that has as much feed bought on it as is raised. The only way a 
small farm can be an economic unit is to have a lot of livestock which keeps fer- 
tility higher than larger farms and capable of a longer rotation in corn, not less. 
That just isn’t enough net income. The high support program has accumulated 
an extremely large amount of surplus commodities which are hanging over the 
market and prohibiting normal market increases. 

It has been suggested recently that there be a price-support program placed on 
hogs. If you want to ruin the hog industry for several years, place a support 
program in effect on that commodity, because it will stimulate production to a 
point where pork prices will reach unprecedented low levels. You say we would 
control production under such a program—we never have and it is doubtful 
whether we ever would. 

I would be much more favorable to giving 15 percent of my small pigs to the 
Government to give to other countries—even Russia—to feed out or eat roast 
pig. Perhaps better yet would be to promote free roast pig days here and put 
an apple in for good measure. This would give almost immediate results but 
we would be back in trouble on hogs unless a realistic support program is adopted 
to keep feed grain production in line with domestic and foreign demand. 
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The CuatrMan. Thank you. 
Mr. Ary. Thank you. 
The CHarrMANn. Our next witness is Mr. Myers. 


STATEMENT OF KEITH E. MYERS, GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Keith E. Myers. I am engaged in farming and in the feeder pig 
business at Grundy Center, Iowa. 

With the price of hogs attracting so much attention and since hogs 
are my business, I wish to discuss some of the fundamentals of the hog 
business. I amsure the same fundamentals apply to other agricultural 
commodities. 

The things I will discuss are simple—in fact they are so simple I 
hesitate to mention them—but, apparently there are a lot of people 
that do not know some of the simple things about hogs. Unfor- 
tunately, it is these people who seem to be doing most of the talking 
at the present time. 

First of all, in the production of hogs, it requires both the male and 
the female. I assume that most of you know why. The male is com- 
monly referred to as the boar, while the female is known as the gilt. 
Upon reaching maturity, the female is commonly referred to as a sow. 

Under typical farm conditions the practice of polygamy is forced 
aa the hog. In other words the male or boar has a plurality of 
mates, either gilts or sows, or both. 

As a gene ral practice the farmer buys the boar from another farmer, 
who specializes in the production of breeding stock. In most cases 
he selects the gilts from his own herd. 

Some 3 months, 3 weeks, and 3 days after placing the boar and the 
gilts together, the blessed event occurs, or we hope blessed events, for 
each gilt or sow gives birth to from 1, to in excess of 20 baby pigs, 
with an average of about 9. 

Some 5 to 7 months later these baby pigs have reached the desired 
weight and are ready to start on the trip that will eventually place 
them on someone’s dinner table. And here is something a lot of peo- 
ple don’t seem to know about hogs and apparently the rest of our 
agricultural commodities. The only reason we raise hogs is to sell— 
to end up on someone’s dinner table, and in so doing to bring us a 
profit as a result of our efforts. 

If Sneaennne ie or as pets were the only reason, I’m sure there 
would be far, far less, for I can think of many things far more 
interesting. 

Now as to the number of pigs that are produced. It’s just simple 
arithmetic. All you have to do is multiply the number of gilts and 
sows by 7, which is the approximate number of pigs that re: ach market 
weight, and you end up with the total annual production of hogs for 
market. The larger the number that farrow, the bigger the crop. 
The smaller the number that farrow, the smaller the crop. It’s just 
that simple. 

Now comes the part that a lot of people, including some that should 
know better, miss. The number of gilts and sows that have litters 
is determined by the farmer, and not by the boar. 

How does the farmer determine this number? Once again, very 
simple. He doesn’t even have to use a pencil to figure this one. All 
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he does is look at the traffic signals of our economic system. When it 
is more profitable to convert his feed into pork than it is to sell the 
feed he sees the go-ahead signal or green light. When he cannot real- 
ize as much for the pork he produces as he can for the grain by selling 
it on the market he sees the stop sign or red light. When it’s about a 
tossup, he sees the yellow light of caution. 

When he sees the green Yight he keeps back more gilts. He might 
even buy another boar or two, or perhaps buy some extra gilts from 
a neighbor. As producers, we had the green light some 12 to 20 
months ago when hogs were extremely profitable and reached a top 
of better than $27 per hundredweight. The hog business looked so 
good that even those who 6 months earlier had made the statement 
they were never going to have another darn hog on the farm decided 
to get back in. 

And let me add this—had there have been a guaranteed floor an- 
nounced at that time without the most stringent of controls, within 
the last year we would now have far more than the estimated 101 
million that is giving us some trouble now. 

Now what happens when the signal light turns to caution and then 
to red as it has in recent months. Fewer gilts will be kept. Many 
who last year bought 2 boars will only buy 1. Some will buy 2 in 
place of 3. And some will even become disgusted enough with the 
hog business, they won’t even buy a boar and sell their gilts, and 
others will sharpen up the old pocketknife and change the social 
status of the one they have. 

Most of the economists refer to this thing I have been talking about 
as the corn-hog ratio. It’s been going on for years, and farmers, 
whether they call it the corn-hog ratio or something else base their 
decision on whether or not to expand or contract in the hog business 
on whether or not the hog business is profitable. Don’t ever forget 
that it’s the farmer and not the boar that determines the number of 
gilts that farrow. And lets keep the record straight on this one too. 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson never twisted anyone’s arm to keep 
another 5 or 10 gilts as some seem to think. 

The farmer reads the signals, for he learned, long before the in- 

vention of the modern day traffic signal, to distinguish between green, 
yellow and red, between go, slow down and stop. 
* But, there is one thing that he cannot distinguish, and that is the 
difference the green light given by the consumer in the free market 
place and by the guaranteed price of Government. The light looks 
the same—yet there is a difference—one is real, the other false and 
misleading. 

One is based on actual demand. The other based on a demand that 
does not exist, and unfortunately far too often is based on the number 
of votes that it is hoped the price will secure. 

Price supports that do not reflect the true demand, and are based 
on demands that do not exist, are misleading. As farmers we have 
been misled. We have been led to produce for a market that has not 
existed. We have overexpanded our plant. We have produced too 
much and this overproduction hangs as a millstone around our necks. 
It has depressed agricultural income at the very time it should be at 
an alltime high. With the exception of a short time during the Ko- 
rean war, agricultural income has been on a constant decline during 
the last 9 years. And we have had Government price supports on the 
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so-called basic commodities as well as a number of other commodities 
during the entire period. And yet we are being told that more Gov- 
ernment price supports are the answer to the problem. 

Government does have a responsibility. Those who have insisted 
on misleading farmers by price supports based not on demand, but 
on political expediency, must assume the responsibility for agricul- 
ture being in the mess it apparently is in today. The Congress of 
the United States must assume this responsibility. 

To in part correct this injustice I would challenge the Congress and 
the political parties to divorce the problems of the farmers from parti- 
san politics. 

When this is done, and only when this is done, will it be possible 
for us as farmers to correctly interpret the signals of our economic 
system. We'll know for sure the true meaning of the green light 
and we'll have a chance to see the yellow light of caution and the 
red light to stop. 

Were getting tired of having signals determined by partisan politics 
on the basis of vote appeal, for when it is done this way we see only 
the green light. Partisan politics lacks the fortitude to show us any- 
thing else. The signs of caution and of stop are either removed or 
an attempt is made to camouflage them behind such things as acreage 
allotments and quotas. 

Experience has shown us that it does not work, anymore than it’s 
possible to drive an automobile with one foot on the foot feed and 
the other on the brakes. It just doesn’t work. 

In case you’ve been wondering about what I want in the way of 
a program it’s very simple. I would suggest that the greatest thing 
you could do would be to go back to Washington, D. C., remove the 
whole field of agricultural policy and programs from partisan politics, 
then take a good long look at the system that by all standards has 
produced in the last 100 years the greatest and most prosperous agri- 
culture and farmers on the face of the earth and at the same time 
the best-fed Nation in all of history. 

When this is done I think you’ll find the solution relatively simple. 
The solution will not be in more, but in less, Government in agricul- 
ture. The solution will neither be new or startling. I doubt if a 
single person will ever be able to claim authorship and have any 
statues or plaques erected to his memory. And it ain’t much good 
for votes. 

It’s the system that guarantees neither success nor failure, profit 
nor loss, to the individual, but equal opportunity for all. It’s just 
the old American system and I wouldn’t trade it for anything else 
in the world. And it’s the same system that leaves the decision of 
the number of gilts to turn in with the boar up to the individual 
farmer. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you. 

The CuarmMan. Our next witness is Mr. Wildin. 


STATEMENT OF E. I. WILDIN, WINTERSET, IOWA 


Mr. Wixprn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a good 
bit of my testimony has gone on before. It is very brief that I have 
here so I will just read it. 
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We know that since 1947, with the exception of the year 1951 (due 
to the Korean emergency), the farmer's income has steadily declined 
and huge Government sur pluses have been piling up. 

During this time up until the past year we have been under a 
90-percent-support program. This shows that this type of program 
has not worked. Our flexible-support program we are now under 
has been in effect too short a time for us to evaluate it fairly. I think 
that most farmers in this area feel that this is the right type of pro- 
gram in the long run. However, with the cost-price squeeze that the 
farmer is in today he will not be able to hold out long enough unless 
some emergency measures are taken. 

As to pork, in addition to the measures now being taken, if it is 
possible to sell pork or any other commodity we now have in surplus, 
to countries behind the iron curtain, I see no more harm in it than 
showing and teaching them our methods of production. 

It seems to me that a long-range program of flexible supports, such 
as our present law, coupled with a soils-fertility land-rental plan 
could be worked out on a sound, practical basis. In order for a pro- 
gram of this type to work successfully, it would have to be attractive 
enough to get the required number of acres out of production on a 
voluntary basis. I think this can be accomplished, providing the 
farmer is paid a fair rental on these retired acres. 

I think this land should be rented for a minimum of 2 years with 
rent increasing each succeeding year up to 5 years. This would give 
an incentive to keep the same land out of production but would also 
give the farmer an opportunity to switch to another piece of land if 
desirable. The farmer will be reluctant to tie up certain specified 
acres for so long a period. 

This type of program would be expensive but the benefits derived 
would justify the cost. All of the people would benefit, not only now 
but future generations. I would do away with acreage allotments, 
historical bases, and cross compliance or rather the lack of it—some of 
the reasons for the failure of our previous programs. It would cover 
not only a few of our basic commodities but directly or indirectly cover 
all 300 commodities. And above all, it would leave the farmer free to 
manage and operate his partic ular farm as only he knows how it 
should be operated. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Witprn. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. May I state it is now 20 minutes of 3 o’clock, and 
we are supposed to leave from here in an hour and 20 minutes. So 
far we have heard 23 witnesses, and we have a total of 59 witnesses. 
Somebody will have to start cutting his statement short. 

May I repeat again, just like the last witness there was nothing new 
that I noticed brought out. Please ask to file your statement, unless 
there is some new approach in it. I want to give an opportunity to 
everybody to be heard, but if the witnesses insist on reading a state. 
ment which incorporates many of the things, almost everything that 
has already been brought out, why we may not be able to hear ev ery- 
body. So TI wish that. you would kindly review your statement again 
and unless there is something new in it, simply walk up and file it. 
You will help us out very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Collins. 
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STATEMENT OF BERNARD COLLINS, CLARION, IOWA 


Mr. Coturns. I am Bernard Collins, Clarion, Wright County, lowa. 

There, I operate a 500-acre farm and raise 1,500 to 1,800 head of hogs a 
year, 
" At the present time I have 1,027 head of fall pigs which will go to 
market this winter. With this number of hogs, you might think that 
| would be in favor of the high Government supports for the hog mar- 
ket which have made headlines in all the papers recently, but, gentle- 
man, I do not want Government supports even if I lose money on 
every one of these pigs I sell. 

One of the basic laws of economics, the law of supply and demand, 
has entered the hog market and now many people want the Govern- 
ment to repeal the law. 

In the spring of 1952 there was overproduction of hogs; the market 
was low. Farmers were losing money on hogs and calling on Wash- 
ington to bail them out. Many got out of the hog business; conse- 
quently, in 1953 and 1954 hog prices skyrocketed and everybody de- 
cided to get back on the gravy train again. So, it naturally follows 
that today we again have overproduction. 

I am opposed to Government intervention in the market because it 
would give a false sense of security to the producer to go ahead and 
increase his production in future years. 

This year, we are producing nationally about 101 million head of 
hogs—with high supports this could quickly jump to 125 or 140 million 
head, which would make the Government potato headache seem like a 
mere twinge. I feel that any support, to be effective, must be so low 
that it doesn’t help the inefficient producer, who has glutted the market 
with the wrong kind of hogs. 

With price supports, inevitably comes inferior quality—a product 
which the hog industry has too much of already. ‘The swine industry 
is working toward producing and marketing a superior product which 
will receive better consumer acceptance. Let’s not wreck this pro- 
gram by supporting the price of the overfat lardtubs which no con- 
sumer wants to sink his teeth in. 

[ feel that the Government should limit its help in the current phase 
of overproduction to exploring all possibilities for export of pork 

products and to help in educational and advertising campaigns. 

[thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Burrell. I notice that you have a 3- or 
t-page statement. Is there anything in there that has not been 
brought up? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK J. BURRELL, URBANA, IOWA 


Mr. Burreti. Mr. Chairman, I will pass over price supports and 
controls and merely state that price supports alone are not effective 
in approaching this farmer problem. We must have effective controls. 

Cross complaints are going to continue with price supports. 

The soil-fertility proposition certainly has possibilities. 

I want to state some people that come into it. It is much more 
sensible to store fertilities than it is to store wheat, cotton, wool, and 
cerainly meat. You have a problem on how to store these various 
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products. If you are going to store beef, you have to do it on the 
hoof, in some form of stock. 

If you are going to store strategic materials that is a different 
proposition. Ithink I have made my point there. 

Certainly, I am not advocating a scarcity of food in America. It 
is abundant and it is cheap. 

Now, for a few remarks about foreign trade. Agriculture and the 
Nation need an expanded foreign trade. 

In my lifetime, we have been through two trade wars. Trading na 
tions are less apt to be fighting nations. We have plenty of evidence 
along that line. 

I think in the last 2 years we have made some real progress in this 
matter of foreign trade in switching the attachés from the State De- 
partment to the Department of Agriculture. That is a step in the 
right direction. Iam sure that their efforts will be felt in the future. 

Public Law 480 is certainly sound economics. We do not demand 
American dollars for our products, at the same time refusing to take 
foreign produce. 

So I think that sort of legislation should be kept up. 

Certainly, the Randall committee should be continued but I do not 
know whether it is current or not but, anyhow, it should be. 

Now, for a few comments about a wool bill because I think it is 
greatly misunderstood and, especially, when people try to apply the 
principles involved and the theory on which the wool bill was predi- 
cated, and in applying it to other types of products, you must remem- 
ber that wool is our only farm product, in which we have a short sup- 
ply, producing only 40 percent of our needs and the other 60 percent 
is at the end of a long, slow supply line. On that basis, a payment 
was set up to try to increase our wool production to 214 and 300 
million pounds in this country. 

The other details of the wool bill, I think, should not become a 
precedent to a check-off for the promotion of products. That is sec- 
tion 708 which has to do with funds built up from the incentive pay- 
ments to promote wool and lamb. That in itself will probably be a 
good program for wool. 

I have been very pleased to see that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has indicated that it is not to be a precedent for a national check-off 
of other products. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hortianp,. Mr. Chairman, would not the witness want us 
to put in the record the fact that not only wool, but sugar is in that 
position—they are the only two commodities. 

Mr. Burrety. I am not so sure of my ground there. From recent 
conversations with people interested in the sugar-beet industry, they 
tell me that we are not in the same position on sugar that we are on 
wool. Of course, they are pointing to Puerto Rico, Cuba, and so forth, 
quotas. 

Senator Humrurey. I voted for this wool bill as a Member of the 
Senate, but I have often asked myself if we were in such a short supply 
of wool in the United States, and if prices advance which brings an 
incentive for production, and if this law of supply and demand which 
has been heralded again and again and again is so operative, why did 
you need any price incentive for wool ? 
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Mr. Burretw. In the interest of time, I passed over some of my 
background of my thinking on that. I think we had a very low sup- 
port on wool during the war years. It was unrealistically low and we 

saw a decline in sheep numbers and wool production in this country. 

Senator Humpurey. Why do you need a support on any commodity 
that is in short supply. I thought that the pressure of the market 
would bring the price up ? 

Mr. Burrect. We have a tariff on wool. It does bring in quite a 
bit of revenue. It is one of the few tariffs that does. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes; but I am talking about the domestic sup- 
ply. The truth is that we did not produce anywhere near—did not 
produce 50 percent of the domestic needs of wool here in the United 
States, did we? 

Mr. Burret. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. If that is the case, then you have a shortage of 
supply and a high demand; right ? 

Mr: Burrewy. You probably know the story better than I do. 

Senator Humpnrey. No; I donot. Frankly, I am getting it from 

you. 
’ Mr. Burretu. In the first place, I am quite sure about that low ceil- 
ing on wool during the war years and its effect was a part of it. Then 
again I think perhaps there were some very detrimental things to 
the American production of wool, namely, in the price fluctuation that 
we saw in about 1951, where wool went up steadily for 12 months, and 
then went down steadily for 12 months. It was due to Government 
bidding on wool and juggling contracts on w oolens, was it not? 

Senator Humpurey. Is not the real truth of it in order to preserve 
our foreign trade in wool and not to offend our British friends, and 
those in Australia and New Zealand, rather than to curtail the imports 
of wool, which pressure was being brought upon us if we gave an in- 
centive payment to the domestic “producers. If we really level with 
each other here and quit trying to more or less gloss over what really 
happened. 

Mr. Burre.u. I will buy your statement. 

Senator Humpurey. Good. I think that is a true statement. 

(Mr. Burrell’s statement is as follows :) 

My name is Frank Burrell and I operate a 360-acre farm near Urbana, Iowa, 
in Benton County. My remarks are aimed at constructive thinking on our 
farm problems. The farmer’s problem is that he finds himself in an unhealthy 
economic situation during a period of our greatest peacetime boom. I want to 
think with you for a few moments on price supports, effective controls, agricul- 
ture’s need for foreign markets, and finally the present wool bill. 

Price supports alone are not a workable solution to the farmer’s problems. 
The theory was that the sealing of corn would do two things without ruinous 
farm prices or heavy Government cost. These two objectives were: First, To 
establish a healthy reserve of corn in the rural areas; second, by the sealing 
of corn we would influence the supply of meat to keep livestock prices in line 
with costs. There have been times when the program worked in that manner and 
was desirable for agriculture and the Nation. 

At the present time it is not working to the advantage of agriculture or the 
Nation. We have record high of meat production and burdensome supply of 
corn. In 1955 we are producing enough meat that our national per capita con- 
sumption must rise 7 pounds. August saw an all-time high in pork slaughter 
and record numbers of slaughter beef. Our feed supply is the highest on record 
with the exception of 1948. Our corn storage is easily double a normal reserve. 


Many farmers in our community were forced to put off picking corn until the 
sealed corn on their farms could be moved by ASC. The ASO has changed 
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from an agency of the ever-normal granary to a marketing agency. The program 
has not prevented ruinous prices to the farmer. It has not stored normal reserves 
of corn. It has not controlled meat supply, nor has it been done at low Govern- 
ment costs. 

I wish I could say that price supports are not needed from here on out but I 
can’t because I know it would mean the economic failure of many present-day 
farmers. Price supports must be implemented with effective controls. Cross- 
compliance are a must, if price supports continue. The soil fertility bank idea 
has real possibilities to protect the Nation’s food supply and at the same time 
help the farmer’s economic position. Storing fertility is much more feasible than 
storing corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, or meat. We have an adequate food supply 
in sight for the next 25 years even with the estimated population increases. 
It is time to stop reclaiming marginal lands. I am not advocating a scarcity of 
food ; after all, food is plentiful and cheap in our country. 

Agriculture and the Nation need an expanded foreign market. We have had 
two trade wars in my lifetime. Trading nations are less apt to be fighting 
nations. The Nation needs peace and agriculture needs an outlet for agricul- 
tural products for the next 25 years. It is silly to take the point of view that by 
expanding our trade we will disrupt the economy of friendly foreign countries. 
‘True, we must not dump our surpluses, but we must develop our trade possibili- 
ties. The shifting of agriculture attachés from the State Department to the 
Agriculture Department is a forward step and their efforts will be felt in the 
future. The passage of Public Law 480 has helped and should be continued. We 
can aid foreign trade by removing restrictions such as the requirement that half 
of our exports travel in our shipping facilities. Above all, we must abandon the 
philosophy that we demand dollars for our exports and refuse to buy their 
products. It is equally important that we stay away from the so-called protective 
tariffs of 1922. Those tariffs were a direct cause of agriculture’s depression 
starting in the early twenties and contributing factor to the Nation’s depression 
starting in 1929. The Randall committee should be continued. 

I would like to make a few comments on our present wool bill. As background 
for my views on the present program, I am sure the wool producers of this coun- 
try have been hurt by the past Government policies. Wool production was 
discouraged by low ceiling prices during the war. Certainly, the Government 
bidding on raw wool and juggling contracts for woolens were the principal 
factors in the 12-month climb of 1951 wool prices and also the 12-month decline 
that followed. 

Government purchase and storage of wool except for reserves is a depressing 
factor to the domestic market. Wool is our only agriculture commodity in short 
supply. Our wool bill is predicated on the fact that wool is a strategic material. 
We produce approximately 40 percent of our needs and the supply line is a 
long one for the other 60 percent. Our wool bill is designed to increase our do- 
mestiec production from the present 225 million pounds to 300 million. Under 
the present law, wool is supported for the purpose of increasing production. 
The incentive payments are to come from the revenue on wool tariffs. Section 
708 of the wool bill provides for 1 cent per pound of wool to be withheld by the 
Government from the producer’s incentive payment. This 1 cent per pound is 
to form a fund to be for the promotion of lamb wool. I certainly favor farmers 
contributing to promotion of their produce. I have been encouraged to read 
in the papers a statement by Secretary Benson indicating that the 708 feature of 
the wool bill is not in any way a precedent for a national checkoff system for 
promotion of other farm commodities. 

In summation, I’m sure price supports must have effective production controls. 
We must remove trade barriers and promote foreign markets. And finally, sec- 
tion 708 of the wool bill should not establish a precedent for commodity 


promotion. 
The CHarRMAN. Our next witness is Mr, Marston. 


STATEMENT OF GALE MARSTON, EARLHAM, IOWA 


Mr. Marston. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a farmer of 240 


acres of land, 30 miles west of here. 
I raise hogs, grain, oats, and feed, and some cattle. 
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In regard to the level of price supports, in 1933, you remember the 
country was in the throes of depression. I went through the wringer 
I came out very small. 

Corn was sealed at 45 cents a bushel which was, if I am correct, 52 
percent of parity. 

The country bloomed like a rose. Men even redeemed farms under 
that level of price supports. 

From that time on, periodically, the price support of corn ‘was 
raised—I am speaking of corn because I know corn—until at the 
onset of the Korean conflict, I think it was, it was about 75 percent of 
parity. You can correct me if that is not correct. 

As an incentive to stimulate production, it was raised to 90 percent 
of parity. Upto this day that stimulation has proceeded continuously. 

The Cuarrman. That was World War II where it was raised to 
90 percent, not the Korean conflict. 

Mr. Marston. You are right, thank you, but at any rate, it was 
continued at 90 percent of parity. 

The thing that was supposed to stop so long after the war ceased, 
but a bill was passed continuing it, and it is still at 90 percent of parity 
which has not solved our problem of overproduction. 

There is another thing I would like to speak about and that is the 
current idea that the level of grain prices controls livestock. We have 
had a relatively level price of grain by Government support ever since 
the start of World War II. We have seen the wildest fluctuation in 
livestock prices that this country has even seen from $49 cattle down 
to the present $23 and $24, whatever the top is, and $30 hogs about 5 
years ago, and $27 hogs again 15 months ago, and in June they sold 
for $27.50, 

Do you think that the level of the grain supply or the price governs 
the price of livestock ? 

I heartily favor this soil fertility bank idea in the way of con- 
trolling production and building up a hedge against future needs. 
I would thoroughly endorse Mr. Myers’ recommendation of the good 
old American system of free enterprise. 

Senator Tuy. When did you commence using commercial fertilizer 
in your corn production ? 

Mr. Marston. 1926, 1927, and 1928; then I did not use any more 
until about 1940. 

Senator Tuyr. When did you commence using your hybrid seeds? 

Mr. Marston. 1935. 

Senator Tarr. Did you ever discontinue using the hybrid seeds? 

Mr. Marston. No, sir. I will take that back. I planted my first 
hybrid seed in 1926. It was so hard you could not pop it in the pan. 
I quit until 1935 when they got a softer kind of corn. 

Senator Tarr. You would also agree that some of the better corn 
grade technique has helped you greatly to increase the production 
of your corn 4 

Mr. Marston. That is right. 

Senator Turn. That is without a question ? 

Mr. Marston. No question. 

Senator Ture. It could not be the incentive of the 90 percent that 
had much to do with the yield per acre, and the kind of corn that 
you produced ; did it? 
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Mr. Marsron. I do not follow your line of reasoning. 

Senator Ture. I am just asking you, sir, whether the 90 percent 
increased your yield per acre or whether it was rather the new tech- 
nique of handling and growing and the kind of seed that you planted 
in your corn production that was responsible for the per-acre yield. 

Mr. Marston. Could I answer that another way ? 

Senator Ture. No, I want to know—I do not want to prolong the 
discussion, but you are a practical farmer. I could tell ae you sat 
down here, whether you till or work or manage, because your hands 
will tell me the whole story. 

You have banged up your finger nails, and your hands are hard. 
[ can tell all of you whether you farm by book or by practical, per- 
sonal application. You are a farmer. You do the work. I believe 
that you will agree with me that your hybrid seeds and your commer- 
cial fertilizer have aided you more in the production of corn than the 
90-percent incentive has had in the production of corn. 

Mr. Marston. Yes, but you are speaking about oversupply. 

Senator Tuysz. I am speaking about how much you produce per 
acre. That is all I am talking about. 

Mr. Marston. Corn has lost its market just like cotton has. We 
found that we can produce beef with one-half the corn. 

The Cuarrman. Can you not answer it “Yes” or “No”? 

Mr. Marston. I did. He is right. 

Senator Ture. You said Iam right. Very well. 

The CuarmMan. Our next witness is Mr. Moeckly. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY W. MOECKLY, POLK CITY, IOWA 


Mr. Morckty. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Harvey Moeckly, 
of Polk City, Iowa. We live on our farm which is a few miles north 
of Des Moines, in Polk County, and operate, along with my father, 
about 500 acres. Our farming method, I suppose, would be called 
a general livestock operation. We produce beef, pork, grade A milk, 
and some eggs and poultry on our farm. 

For the past 244 years, I have served as a member of the Polk 
County Agriculture Stabilization and Conservation Committee. 

With these and other experiences in agriculture I feel that I recog- 
nize some of the problems of the farmer today. I do appreciate and 
wish to thank you gentlemen for the opportunity of appearing before 
you today. 
~ Tam quite sure I could express myself a lot better out on the farm 
in the feed lot leaning up against the barn than I can here. How- 
ever, I realize that type of hearing or interview wouldn’t have the 
same atmosphere that we have here today. 

First of all, I would like to emphasize the importance of agricul- 
ture in our expanding economy today. Agriculture is basic; it is the 
No. 1 item in our economy. A few years ago someone said, “Food 
will win the war and write the peace.” Those words were true then 
in the time of war, and they are still true today in trying to win the 
cold war and in trying to write the peace. 

Certainly then the farmer is entitled to a reasonable zmount of 
protection or assurance at the beginning of each crop year that he 
may receive cost of production, a a reasonable profit for what he 


produces. I don’t think that is asking too much of our Government 
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that is continually supporting and assisting other segments of our 
economy. 

We are all aware that our present problem is overproduction, 

Since serving on the county ASC committee, I have observed that 
as soon as basic products reach a certain point in storage we are 
headed for trouble. In the past certain demands for food and fiber 
have baled us out. 

Our allotment programs under various supports haven’t been suc- 
cessful in controll ing production and maintaining farm income. 

In Polk County 62 percent of the farms complied with corn allot- 
ments in 1954, only 61 percent in 1955. The remaining 39 percent did 
not comply because the allotment program did not fit into their opera- 
tions. What happened? They raised more feed, corn, soybeans, etc., 
to produce more pork, beef, and dairy products. W hat did the 62 
percent do that complied? They increased the use of fertilizer, in- 
creasing the yields from the allotted corn acres and planted the con- 
verted acres to soybeans. This, gentlemen, creates another problem 
for the ASC officials for next year. 

Practically every bushel of Government bin site storage is full of 
corn, something like 3,373,000 bushels, besides 1 million bushels re- 
sealed on farms. Our committee estimates another 1,250,000 bushels 
will go under seal in 1955 and 1956 for delivery next summer to 
CCC. This makes a regular marketing organization out of CCC, and 
I don’t think that is the original intention. 

My opinion is that we should design a program that would be flexible 
enough to fit the livestock farm, the cash grain farm, and also the 
average 160-acre farm with a limit number of crop acres. 

[t should take land out of production under some rental plan with 
a support program as long as there is a surplus problem. This would 
provide an incentive to decrease production of corn. Along with this 
there should be some control over diverted acres in areas outside the 
commercial corn areas with cross compliance in effect. 

Along with this the various programs designed to increase consump- 
tion should be expanded, if at all possible, ‘such as school-lunch and 
relief programs. Also, greater emphasis on foreign-trade outlets. 
It seems that some plan ‘could be devised to provide food to the under- 
nourished peoples in other parts of the world, thereby relieving our 
surplus pr oblem. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Morcxty. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMAn. Our next witness is Mr. Ryan. 


STATEMENT OF EMMETT F. RYAN, UNDERWOOD, IOWA 


Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Emmett Ryan. 
I live in Pottawattamie County, near U nderwood, which is 20 miles 
north and east of Omaha, Nebr. I have a general farm operation and 
feed about 200 cattle and 150 hogs annually. My farm consists of 300 
acres and, in addition, I buy a considerable amount of feed each year. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
today to express my personal views on the farm situation. 

We have a serious income situation in agriculture in Iowa this year. 
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It is particularly serious in my own area, where, because of drought 
conditions, our corn crop is cut about 60 percent. In addition to the 
drought situation, we are in a serious price squeeze, as are other farm- 
ers. Our farm prices have been on the decline for a number of years, 
while, at the same time, the prices we must pay have been constantly 
increasing. Fixed costs, such as property taxes, labor, and so forth, 
are also increasing each year. To further complicate the picture, the 
bottom has dropped out of hogs and cattle this fall, and hogs are a 
main source of income for a lot of farmers. Maybe this is our fault. 
We raise a product, ship it to a market, ask what we get for it, take it, 
then figure our loss. We have never advertised our product like the 
manufacturer. We cannot stop the growth of these animals, like a 
factory can stop its line of production. 

Is the cost of this meat to the consumer too high? Has our cost 
to produce this pound of meat become too high or has the cost of 
processing this pound of meat which arises from the date of sale on 
the open market to the sale over the block the reason for the house 
wife to say, “This meat is too high”? Have you ever thought what a 
pound of pork chops would cost the housewife if the packer were 
given the hog? I know it would be somewhere not too far from the 
present price. The Government could use a temporary buying pro- 
eram to bolster the hog and beef prices at the present time. These 
purchases could go to the Army, hotel, and State institutions, lunch 
relief, and so forth. A penalty could be placed on the producer of a 
hog over 220 pounds and the beef over 1,100 pounds. 

We, as farmers, in order to pay our operating costs and overhead, 
want to sell our product at a fair profit on our investment so we can 
earn a fair wage for our labor. I am no longer content to work hard 
and continue to produce abundance which may be called surplus, but 
which I deny, because I think there is no such a thing as surplus—just 
underconsumption or poor distribution of our produce. 

Since the earliest dawn of the commercial age the buyer has set the 
price on our products, and in so doing also fixed the return on my 
investment and also set the price on my labor after I have produced. 
Gentlemen, if you want me to stay on the farm and raise my family, 
I beg you to support the farmer before it becomes too late. The time 
has come—we are at a crisis. My suggestion is an immediate finance 
program set in action to secure the credit of the present honest, active 
farmer—one that has been succesful up until this present slump we are 
now in. 

The Federal Government could immediately set up a finance pro- 
gram that would insure the small farmer of a sum of say a figure of 
$25 per acre which on 160 acres would mean $4,000 so he can pay his 
gas bill, seeds, machine hire and other operating expenses. This 
would be a short-term emergency measure which nr restore the 
farmer his fair share of national economy. Thus, a moratorium or 
an insured loan at a low rate of interest for an extended time would be 
given his banker so he could do business in his usual way. Now, that 
we have stopped buying—which has already shown up in our locality, 
these wheels of industry will soon revert back to the factory worker 
and he soon will be out of a job. Then, he, too will be asking for 
some relief to keep his family eating. The support to the hog farmer 
should be retroactive to the farmer who sold his hogs since the 20-cent 
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top and not for the benefit of the packer who at this time is filling his 
storage. 

I. My long time program would be to establish a farm produce 

agency as a sole agent to negotiate all sales for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer and entire group. 

II. One that would be non-anti-trust—but to help develop a broad- 
scale means of distribution of American farm products. 

III. Be cooper: ative which would stop dumping large numbers 
at one time. Equal distribution throughout the year so the packer 
can have steady employment—then, we “the producer, will be getting 
a fair share. 

IV. I would urge the Department of Agriculture to give full con- 
sideration to the soil-conservation policy which would restore fertility 
to the soil by the Government rental of farmland. This is a sound 
sensible program and should be put in effect immediately. We farm- 
ers are the only large group of the American economy who are not 
participating in the greatest prosperity this Nation has ever known. 
Do you want large insurance and investment companies to own all the 

arms and do away with the small farmer? The depression of the 
1930’s started with a farm depression in the 1920’s. Please do not 
let this happen again. Thank you. 

The CratrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you. 

The CuHatmrman. I wish now to present for the record a statement 
of Mr. Joe Garber, of Delmar, Iowa. 

(The prepared statement of Joe Garber is as follows:) 


My name is Joe Carber of Clinton County, Iowa. I am attempting to own 
and do operate a 220-acre livestock and grain farm; yes, I have a supply of 
hogs on hand. They will make a very small impression on my mortgage pay- 
ment this year. Gentlemen, in my opinion, agriculture has become a victim of 
a vicious political hoax and any real satisfactory farm program must be on a 
nonpartisan basis. Both political parties have been working on it for some 
time, and I’m sure no one would say we have anywhere near a satisfactory one 
yet. Consideration should be given to a national council of agriculture in- 
dustry and labor, each with equal representation, to consider ways and means 
for each segment of our economy to receive its fair share of the national in- 
come at the same time. 

I feel we could deemphasize the valve of the price-support program as a 
permanent cure for declining farm income, whether they be rigid, flexible, or 
what have you, unless reasonable ways are made to keep demand somewhere 
equal to supply. Price supports in the past have done little more than create 
large surpluses (the potato grower was an example), and when any commodity is 
in surplus there is bound to be a draggy market. It seems reasonable to be- 
leive that the only thing that has made the price-support program work is that 
it has been baled out several times as a result of war or drought, and certainly 
neither of these are very satisfactory aids. 

Our Department of Agriculture could and should do a much better job -on 
public relations than is being done. Many folks are of the opinion that the 
farmer is being richly served by enormous subsidies from the Government, 
while actually, industry and labor indirectly are being served by a far greater 
amount through defense contracts, tariff, second-class mail, etc., than is the 
farmer. I do not wish to give the impression that I favor subsidies, but one 
segment of the economy cannot survive on a free-enterprise system while the 
other is not. 

I have read where the car dealers are considering presenting their problems 
to the Government and perhaps would be justified in so doing, so I as see it we 
have and are entering into what can be a very vicious cycle. Thereby I would 
strongly urge that assistance in any other than an emergency basis for any 
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segment of our economy be nonpolitical in approach and as near serr-supporting 
as possible. 
Thank you. 


The CHarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Borthwick. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST E. BORTHWICK, CLARINDA, IOWA 


Mr. Borruwick. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Ernest 
Borthwick, of Page County, Iowa. I own and operate a 160-acre 
farm where hog production is the chief enterprise. The hog, beef, 
and dairy products from this farm are our only source of income. 

It is of great concern to us farmers that with wages and business 
at the highest level in history, that prices of farm commodities are 
slipping ‘to an unfavorable balance with the prices of labor and 
industry. 

I do not believe that the farmer or any other group in this United 
States should be guaranteed a profit, but every effort should be made 
to provide them with an opportunity to make a profit. The Govern- 
ment should strive to keep one element of the economy from taking 
advantage of another. 

After talking with a great many farmers in my area, I shall outline 
a few of our conclusions: 

The purpose of any price-support program should be to uphold the 
standard of living of all farmers, and not to bail some farmers out 
of speculating troubles. 

We are not in favor of rigid high price supports. True, high sup- 
ports sound simple and as attractive as radio-television giveaway 
programs. High supports can mean only one thing, absolute control 
of production. If one commodity is controlled, then to keep the 
farmer from shifting to the production of something not. under con- 
trol, one commodity : ‘after another would have to be added to the list. 
Because of the pressure groups and politics involved, we do not think 
any group of men could administer such a program effectively. 

Everybody is aware of the fact that in many commodities, supply 
has overtaken demand. Naturally there are two possibilities—to 
hold down production and to increase demand. The soil fertility 
bank seems to be the most reasonable approach for long-range produc- 
tion control. The very fact that surpluses would be left in the soil 
and not be stored in bins to deteriorate makes sense. This program 
should be thoroughly investigated as a new approach to the farm 
problem, with eventual elimination of any price-adjusting scheme 
as a result when it has been fully tried. 

We should strive to increase the demand for our farm products. 
The development of foreign trade especially for pork products should 
be encouraged. As long as there are hungry people in this country 
or any other country we should use every means of distribution 
within our power to alleviate that hunger. We have been spending 
billions in foreign aid and sending war equipment abroad. Would 
it not be more advisable to cut down on the money and arms and to 
distribute some of our surplus food and fiber? How better could 
friends be made than to buy some of this cheap pork and send it 
overseas? Ali surpluses of perishables should be used in relief here 
and abroad as much as possible. 

Price-support programs on crops are of little assistance to farmers 
in drought or flood areas. The farmers who happen to live in an 
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area Which received plenty of rain are given a handout of 25 to 50 
cents a bushel on their corn crop, while the farmer who misses out 
on the rain or is flooded out, is told that he may get a loan to try 
again. 

I would suggest that a cash payment be made to farmers partici- 
pating in the pr gt ‘am who have crop failures due to drouth or flood. 
The following plan is proposed: Participating farmers whose crop 
yield is less than the previous county 5-year average, due to weather 
circumstances, should be paid a sum equal to the cost of production 
per bushel on the difference between their yield and the county 5-year 
wn age. For example, suppose the farmer has 80 acres of corn 
making 20 bushels per acre, and the county 5-year average is 40 bu- 
shels. If the average cost of production is figured at 75 cents a 
bushel, the farmer would receive 20 bushels per acre times 80 acres, or 
1,600 bushels. At 75 cents per bushel, he would receive $1,200 for his 
effort. The point is, why not assist the man whose production was 
held down by the weather, as well as the man whom the weather helped 
to overproduce ? 

Permanent prosperity can only be attained by high production both 
on the farm and in the factory, along with good distribution. This 
goal is not achieved by Government ‘decree and control, as has been 
evidenced in other countries of the world. A growing economy is 
bound to have pains. It is the duty of Government to use the proper 
dosage of medicine and to see that the medicine does not become 
habit forming so that in time to come, the cure will not be worse than 
the disease. 

This has been a great privilege. I appreciate your interest and 
your consideration in allowing an ordinary farmer to express the 
views of his neighbors and himself. Thank you. 

Senator Munpr. Fifteen or twenty years ago I used to come down to 
Sioux City way quite frequently to attend meetings of farmers who 
were interested in farm chemistry, in the industrial uses of farm 
products, new uses. I have not heard a single witness today mention 
that. They spend a lot of time talking about new markets, develop- 
ing markets. 

Tam wondering whether the farmers of Iowa have abandoned the 
idea of trying to develop additional uses for farm products. 

Mr. Borrwick. I am all for research. I think that we should 
spend more money. I think our State land-grant colleges should be 
spending a great deal of time in research, in developing new products 
that can be made from our farm products. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Borruwick. Thank you. 

The Cmarrman. Our next witness is Mr. Sears. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD M. SEARS, GRINNELL, IOWA 


Mr. Sears. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Richard 
Sears. I will pass by my first remarks because it has been gone over 
many times. 

The Cuatrman. I will appreciate that very much if you will just 
tell us your remedy. 

Mr. Sears. I have got it right here on paper. 

The Cuamman. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Sears. It has entirely to do with the soil-bank program. 
would like to have it given consideration. 

First of all on support price, I have underlined “average.” The 
average of all farm commodities, including storable and perishable 
products be supported at 80 percent of parity. 

That none of the products be supported individually. With the 
average price stabilized the law of supply and demand can work with 
those in overpreduction, low and scarce items high. For controls, 
every farm should be given a sound land-use program by the Soil 
Conservation Service according to soil type, slope, and erosion and 
then be given the number of cultivated acres that could be used and 
still maintain improved soil fertility. 

If the average prices were below 80 percent of parity then the plan 
would be to have each farm take a percent of the recommended grass- 
lands out of production and use it as a soil bank. The Government 
would pay enough for this land to bring the average of the prices to 
80 percent of parity. 

My idea is different. Instead of paying $5 or $10 or $30 difference, 
the Government would pay enough for this land out of production to 
bring the average price up to 80 percent of parity. 

On flexibility, each farm operator would be free to determine which 
products he was most capable of producing, and the ones that were 
most needed he could raise hogs or cattle, produce milk or raise grain 
or hay to sell. This could be done according to his individual con- 
ditions. 

The result: A. With the average price not lower than 80 percent of 
parity we would have a stable farm economy. 

B. There would be as little controls as possible with the only con- 
trol being in the soil bank. 

C. Each farmer would be free to produce the items that is best 
adopted for him. 

D. With this type of program the farmers should vote on its 
adoption. With a 60 percent favorable vote all farms would be in the 
program. Less thar 60 percent voting in favor there would be no 
guaranty. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Sears is as follows:) 

During the past several years farm people have been so concerned about 
flexible and rigid price supports that we have almost lost sight of the real issue. 
The real problem is to stabilize the farm income in line with the rest of the 
economy in a sound and workable manner. 

It is my opinion that with high price supports on each commodity including 
corn, hogs, milk, beef, sheep, etc., that it will be necessary to have rigid controls 
on each commodity. 

It is impossible for me to conceive the idea that farmers will think they are 
being treated fairly and have allotments on dairy cows, beef, hogs, sheep, corn, 
oats, and beans. The amount of policing alone would make it prohibitive. 

Flexible supports will work only when some of the commodities stay high 
in price. If corn is low and beef and hogs or oats and beans are high then 
farmers will shift to the higher-priced commodity. If all the commodities are 
low in price then all we get from flexible supports is the fact that more will be 


consumed at the lower price. 
I would like to have the following program given study and consideration: 


1. SUPPORT PRICE 


The average of all farm commodities, including storable and perishable prod- 
ucts, be supported at 80 percent of parity. 
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That none of the products be supported individually. With the average price 
stabilized the law of supply and demand can work with those in overproduction 
yw and scarce items high. 


2. CONTROLS 


Every farm should be given a sound land-use program by the Soil Conservation 
Service according to soil type, slope, and erosion and then be given the number 
of cultivated acres that it could use and still maintain or improve soil fertility. 

If the average prices were below 80 percent of parity then the plan would be 
to have each farm take a percent of the recommended grassland out of pro- 
duction and use it as a soil bank. The Government would pay enough for this 
land to bring the average of the prices to SO percent of pavity. 


8. FLEXIBILITY 


Each farm operator would be free to determine which products he was most 
capable of producing and the ones that were most needed. He could raise hogs 
or cattle, produce milk or raise grain or hay to sell. This could be done according 
to his individual conditions. 


4. THE RESULT 


(a) With the average prices not lower than 80 percent of parity we would 
have a stable farm economy. 

(bv) There would be as little controls as possible with the only control being 
in the soil bank. 

(c) Each farmer would be free to produce the items that are best adapted for 
him. 

(d) With this type of program the farmers should vote on its adoption. With 
a 60-percent favorable vote all farms would be in the program. With less than 
60 percent voting in favor there would be no guaranties. 


The Cratrman. Thank you. 
Mr. Royal Holtz, of Grand Junction, Iowa, has asked that his state- 
ment be placed in the record at this point. It is so ordered. 


(The prepared statement of Royal Holtz is as follows:) 


It is a commonly known fact that the basic problem of agriculture in this 
country has been an oversupply of the produce of our farms. Or rather, a supply 
in excess of what can be sold profitably by American farmers. This has been 
a perennial problem, except for periods during and immediately after major 
wars. 

In spite of what the Government has done in an effort to alleviate this situa- 
tion, the problem has become more serious, largely because of technological 
advancements in agriculture and the establishment of artificial price levels. 
The setting up of so-called support prices has upset normal function of price, 
which is to seek the level at which demand will take the supply. 

The high or rigid support prices were in effect during World War II as an 
incentive for maximum agricultural production, which purpose they achieved. 
Ilowever, instead of being removed or lowered after the war’s end when there 
was no longer an effective demand for this huge production, they were kept in 
effect causing even greater production without a corresponding increase in 
demand. 

We have traveled this road now for 10 years following the end of World 
War II, with surpluses continuing to mount until supplies of some commodities 
have reached the proportions of an entire year’s production. Isn’t it about 
time for us to make a sensible appraisal of the situation, and discontinue the 
methods that have proved ineffective, artificial, and are jeopardizing the economy 
of the entire country? 

It is simple economics that this can be done only by bringing supply and 
demand into a balance that will provide a fair and equitable price for our 
farm produce that will give farmers a fair income as compared with people 
in other segments of the economy. 

On the demand side, I feel that every effort should be made by producer 
groups to promote the use of their products. Of course, this method has its 
limitations. I, therefore. feel that the Government can play an important role 
by promoting the sale of farm produce at home and abroad. I feel that by 
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trading with foreign countries, taking some of the products that are needed by 
this country in exchange for farm produce, the American farmer could be 
benefited. 

However, since this is a slow process and immediate action is needed, I fee 
that the most immediate and effective means can be obtained on the production 
side. Doesn’t it make better sense not to produce these surpluses, which now 
exist in practically every product that the American farm produces, rather than 
to continue to pile them up in Government warehouses where they pose as an 
ever-present threat to the price of our produce on the open markets? 

I favor the retirement of the acreage necessary to bring these supplies down 
by the methods advocated in the form of the soil-fertility-bank idea. I do not 
believe that this should entail a blanket retirement plan, or the same percentage 
reduction from each farm, but a greater reduction in those areas less suitable 
for crop production. I do not feel that the rental of this retired acreage by the 
Government would pose an undue hardship on the taxpayer, but would be in 
the best interest of the country, since this reserve would be available when 
additional production is needed. 

This type of program would serve a twofold purpose since it would work i: 
the best interests of soil conservation and the needs of future generations. 

Were a program of this nature put into effect, less emphasis would need be 
put on support prices, as the market place would again perform its function of 
determining price, and the only price support necessary would be one set low 
enough to prevent ruinous prices, and would fluctuate with the supply. 

While the major source of income on my farm is derived from the sale of beef 
cattle and hogs, I feel that the income from their sale would provide a satisfac 
tory income for my family if the price of the feed grain the livestock consum« 
was at a satisfactory level, because there is a definite long-time ratio betwee! 
the price of fat cattle and hogs and the price of corn. 

In other words, if the basic problem in agriculture was corrected, those 
supplemental to it would be largely eliminated and less regulations and restric 
tions would be necessary all along the line. 

While a land-rental program would present its problems and would not be a 
cure-all, I feel that it deserves a trial. Certainly the program that has been in 
effect has not proven satisfactory, has been wasteful, has not cut production 
and has benefited those in the grain-storage business most. It simply permits 
the shifting from one crop in surplus production to another, with no emphasis 
on the conservation of our greatest resource, the soil. 


The CuHarrmMan. Our next witness is Mr. Hitz. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HITZ, PRESIDENT, IOWA STATE DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION, POLK CITY, IOWA 


Mr. Hrirz. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Bill Hitz. 
I am a dairy farmer, in partnership with my father, about 18 miles 
north of here and near Polk City. We farm 300 acres and my major 
income is from my dairy herd of 40 milk cows with which we produce 
grade A milk which is marketed here in Des Moines. I am president 
of the Iowa State Dairy Association, the Iowa Dairy Promotion Asso- 
ciation, and a member of the executive committee of the American 
Dairy Association. 

I want you to know I appreci iate this opportunity to appear before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee and express my views regarding 
the current farm price situation which is serious and certainly merits 
your most careful consideration. I believe we must embark upon 
a program that will achieve 100 percent of parity, but I am unwilling 
to depend entirely upon government to do this. I believe farmers 
themaelv es must assume part of this responsibility. 

‘armers, traditionally, have not been good salesmen. When we 
have something to sell we say, “How much will you give me? When 
we buy, we say, “What is your price?” We are living i in a very com- 
petitive age—where many are competing for the consumer’s dollar. 
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One of our greatest aoeoes in the food-production field is easy 
credit. Dairy products, beef, and pork are sold on a cash basis. In 
fact, food is one of the few items that is still sold for cash. As a re- 
sult of this, millions of people in America are being fed nutritionally 
inadequate diets, because money that should be spent for food is being 
spent for durable goods such as television sets, electric clothes driers, 
automobiles, ete. We must, somehow, convince our people that 
actually food is cheap in America. Today, an hour’s wages will 
buy more food than it ever has before. We are being outsold. 

As you will recall, approximately 2 years ago, support prices on 
dairy products were moved back from 90 to 75 percent. Dairy farm- 
ers immediately expanded their promotional program which is de- 
signed to increase consumption of dairy products. 

The American Dairy Association expanded its program into 44 
States. The Iowa Dairy Promotion Association was formed. Too 
often this is referred to as just an advertising program. That is not 
true. It is a broad program of advertising, merchandising, public 
relations, and research and education. This program is both State 
and National in scope. On the national level we are advertising dairy 
sroducts on the Disneyland show on 147 stations and the Lone Ranger 
show on 68 television stations, reaching 70 million people weekly at 
a cost of 12 viewers for 1 cent. The Bob Hope radio show is carried 
over 32 stations—selling dairy products. In addition to this, we 
reach 39 million readers with the metro group of Sunday papers and 
69 million readers through 4 of the Nation’s most popular magazines, 
Life, Look, Better Homes and Gardens, and the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. We conduct nutritional research at 12 of the Nation’s leading 
universities. 

Here in Iowa, we are rather proud of our dairy promotional pro- 
gram. Our advertising consists of regular ads in 39 Iowa, daily 

. -_ ’ : 
papers and selected weeklies. Television film broadcasts of Um- 
versity of Iowa football games on Sunday nights, radio advertising, 
roadside signs and other signs, posters and stickers for use in food 
stores and restaurants. Through public relations we are creating a 
better undertanding of dairy problems through factual information 
to press, radio, and television. We provide speakers for service clubs 
and other groups. We are merchandising our products better by im- 
proving in-store displays and encouraging more dispensing and vend- 
ing machines. From the standpoint of education we supply an 
abundance of dairy nutrition material to public schools, doctors, 
dentists, public and school nurses, dietitians, and women’s clubs. We 
provide, free of charge, 4-minute educational films to 9 television sta- 
tions weekly, demonstrating recipes using dairy products. 

This entire program is financed on a voluntary basis by the dairy 
farmers themselves. We are merely trying to put some salesmanship 
into the dairy segment of agriculture. I believe some of the other 
commodities must do the same. 

We are fully supporting the Federal school-milk program. This 
program is not only consuming more milk but it is also developing the 
milk-drinking habit in our young folks. 

I say these things to illustrate what can be done in the food-promo- 
tion field by farmers themselves. In August, butter stocks were down 
285 million pounds compared to a year previous. Household con- 
sumption of butter increased 7 million pounds this June over a year 
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ago. Milk consumption in the United States is up, but per capita 
consumption is still far below many other countries, such as Germany, 
France, United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Canada, and others. 
Whole-milk prices are still far too low especially when we consider the 
high-equipment and labor costs involved in dairy farming. 

Yesterday, I heard a sidewalk radio interview program originating 
in downtown Des Moines. The question of the day was, “What do you 
think of the Government pork-buying program ?’ * Most of the inter 
views were with women and the almost unanimous answer was, “It’s 
all right if it doesn’t increase the price of pork.” Gentlemen, let’s 
reappraise values and do everything in our power to convince our con- 
sumers that our kind of food is a good buy. Let’s put some salesman- 
ship into agriculture. 

In summary : 

1. Farmers must do a better job of selling their products. 

2. We must have a minimum of Government controls. 

3. We must continue the Federal school-milk program. 

t. Our ultimate goal must be to achieve 100 percent of parity. 
5. Let’s reexamine our export possibilities. 

Senator Tiryr. Does your milk go to the city here as a fluid milk ? 

Mr. Hrrz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. At the time that the price support was reduced from 
90 to 75 percent, did that reflect a reduction to the consumer that 
bought a quart of milk ? 

Mr. Hirz. ‘To my knowledge it did not reflect on to the consumer. 

Senator Tuyr. No, sir. And that has been my “beef,” and my com- 
plaint relative to the fact that the producer suffered the reduction, but 
the consumer got no benefit. 

Mr. Hrrz. That is right. 

Senator Taye. This morning there were questions raised about 
what the producer contributed to a sales program. We have called 
Washington. We have tried to learn just exactly what the producers 
are doing nationally relative to their promotion and advertising of 
their products, in trying to sell dairy products. We find from the 
best figures we have been able to obtain that 106 cooperative organiza- 
tions in 1954 contributed and spent in advertising around $ $5,500,000. 
That is, understand, 106 cooperative organizations. 

The American Dairy Association’s budget for 1954 was $6,500,000. 

All told, the milk industry’s entire advertising campaign involved 
expenditures of $84 million in 1954. 

This program has been in development for the past 12 or more years 
across the United States. I have sat in many conferences back in the 
early forties with Washington producers, that is, the State of Wash- 
ington, as well as with Idaho, Colorado, and Midwest producers, in the 
development of a national advertising program. 

The Carman. Thank you. 

Mr. Hrrz. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. David Noller. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID E. NOLLER, SIGOURNEY, IOWA 


Mr. Notier. Gentlemen, it is indeed a privilege to be able to come 
before you today. Our American heritage is being strengthened 
greatly by meetings such as these. 
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My name is David Noller. I live about 85 miles east of Des Moines, 
and am the third generation of my family producing cattle and hogs 
on the home place. My operation includes raising ‘about. 1,000 hogs 
annually in conjunction with feeding about 200 cattle and farming 
600 acres of land, of which I pay taxes on 450. My hog setup is one 
of the most efficient in the State, according to swine extension special- 
ists from Iowa State College. 

An extensive set of records are kept on my farming business and I 
hold a firm conviction that this thing of selling hogs for $12 per hun- 
dredweight when it is costing $13 95 per hundredweight to produce 
them is not profitable. F urthermore, you don’t pay income tax when 
you’re producing choice beef on a $1.50 margin. The thing that hurts 
most is the fact that in 1948 I bought a tractor with the proceeds from 

7 hogs. That tractor needs to be replaced now and it will take all 
the revenue you can muster from 138 hogs on today’s prices to swing 
the deal for a new one. You know, a salesman said the new tractor 
would pay for itself in a year’s time, and I told him when it got 
through paying to bring it out. 

The CHarrMan. The same sized hogs? 

Mr. Notier. The same sized hogs. 

Senator Tuyr. And the same size tractor? 

Mr. Notier. And the same size tractor. I have the record at home 
to prove that. 

The CuatrmMan. We believe you. 

Mr. Notier. Gentlemen, frankly, I’m not smart enough to figure 
out an airtight farm program, but I have full confidence that you are 
I feel certain that you are earnestly endeavoring to weigh the problems 
in these meetings, and that you will not sell us down the river. The 
farmers in my community are dissatisfied with the present situation, 
but I only know of two who have sold out and moved to the city 
because of their dissatisfaction. 

Here are some of the things we would like to see happen: 

1. We would like to see still more emphasis placed on foreign trade. 
Our exports of farm commodities are still below the volume we dis- 
posed of through these channels in the 1920’s. 

2. We would have the present Government agencies, namely, the 
Soil Conservation Service, agricultural conservation program, and 
Extension Service all put under one Director to form an efficient pro- 
gram, administered by the Government and controlled by the farmer. 
Under the present program, I have one neighbor on 160 acres with 
a 52-acre corn base. Another neighbor on 430 acres has only an 81- 
acre corn base. There is no material difference in the fertility or 
terrain of these two farms. The SCS has set up a 127-acre corn base 
on my farm and the ACP has established a 109-acre base on the same 
land. 

The soil fertility bank plan has been accepted with fervor by 
those who have studied it in my community. Everyone, however, 
has some reservations to add to his fervor. 

Lastly, gentlemen, we would have you keep first and uppermost in 
your minds the fact that we definitely do not want future generations 
of our families to read in history that this was the generation which 
plunged us into socialism. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
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_ At this point I wish to place in the record a statement by Mr. James 
S. Sponsler of Humeston, Iowa. 
(The prepared statement of James S. Sponsler is as follows :) 


In determining what is best for farmers should we not consider the true 
source of our wealth? It does not come from Washington rather it comes from 
the soil, air, water, and sunlight. This material frontier of agriculture stands 
before us more fabulous than ever before but this promise of abundance and 
profit will not be realized if all the made-in-Congress restrictions to trade and 
commerce are not removed. These restrictions are tariffs, price supports, 
confiscatory taxes, and minimum-wage laws. Remove these and an efficient 
American agriculture can compete and capture the world food market. 

Since the idea that wealth can be legislated has been thoroughly discredited 
this leaves markets and efficient production as the farmers true income sup- 
ports. We should then clear the road for their successful operation. Present 
price supports favor one group within agriculture over others reducing competi- 
tion which in turn brings inefficient production and lowered income. As a result 
we are producing corn for twice the cost it can be produced. Our hog-raising 
efficiency can also be raised and fortunately we have economic compulsion 
that will raise that if not too much pork is bought by the Government-and the 
price raised. This economic compulsion that competition brings is the best 
means for bringing into use more efficient methods of production which benetit 
producers and consumers alike. 

Our current problems are the result of legislation which has deprived us of 
markets, and inflation not based upon production, which are products of the 
fake liberal mind and has led us to the door of the totalitarian state. Aside 
from the poor economics of price supports they are unconstitutional as minority 
rights are not protected with a two-thirds vote imposing restrictions. 

In the field of attitude destruction price supports are the most dangerous 
as it cultivates the illusion that wealth is created in Washington, leading many 
of us to believe that a law is all that is needed to bring prosperity rather than 
markets and efficient production. 

Congress could do the merchant marine and farmers both a favor by remov- 
ing 50 percent shipping requirement. 

I have heard it said that competition is a dog-eat-dog proposition but is a 
child compared to state control as evidenced by Russia today and other recent 
totalitarian governments. 

As a farmer I see a great future for agriculture with a free competitive econ- 
omy, but a dark one if state control is allowed to grow. 


The CHarrmMan. Mr. Putney. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM PUTNEY, WATERLOO, IOWA 


Mr. Purney. Mr. Chairman, I live on a 410-acre farm near Water- 
loo, lowa. I disagree with a lot of these gentlemen. I do not think 
we have much of a surplus in meat. I think that all we need is a little 
control on these packers. They kind of run roughshod over the farm- 
ers, and what we need is a limitation of what they can take off in a 
day’s time. 

Now, they will take off 50 cents one day, stay steady the next, and 
if they want some hogs, they put on a dime. They get some hogs, and 
then they take off 50 cents, sts iy steady, and put on a dime. 

We have lost 80 cents a hundred in about 3 or 4 days in that kind 
of business. They never put on as much as they take off. It is a 
planned program of reducing the price of hogs for the farmers, and 
I think it could easily be done. 

It is done in the grain market through some way, and another thing, 
in this surplus, it might be news to a lot of you, but our local packing 
plant is now holding back hams for the Christmas rush. That does 
not sound like 12-cent hog markets to me. 
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Another thing, the local packing plant—I have no quarrel with 
it—we have done a lot of business together, but they have been talking 
about a large surplus, but they have been using and buying soy bean 
oil to replace lard within their shortening. Now, that does not sound 
like the lard is such a big burden either, does it 2 
I do not like to see a lot of Government controls. I hope that I 
can turn over my farm to my children in better shape than the one in 
which I got it, and I think I can do it myself. 

I do not thing we need all this land bank. I think we should put a 
lot of this poor land into forestry for future generations to use. 

Another thing is that it might be cheaper “for the Government to 
buy some of this land at the rental price I hear about. That might be 
a better deal; then they can sell it off to the young men later on. 

I think another thing, we can take less money for some of our 
livestock, but I do not like this protein-feed deal. 

Now, they will take a ton of rolled oil meal, wrap a little molasses 
around it, and a little antibiotics or somethng, and take a $50 ton of 
that meal, and it is $100 for the farmer. 

There is too much spread for what the farmer pays for things he 
buys for feed and his price. 

We can operate a lot on less prices on the stuff if the other boys 
want to come along, and I am willing to take a little less, but 1 want 
to buy for less, and I think every farmer feels that way, too. This 
price of everything we have been buying has been going up, and it 
startled everybody. It really got me excited, or I would not be here 
today. 

I know that this soil-conservation program we have had at times 
has been of benefit. 

I remember when the war broke out in 1941 I was able to buy corn 
from the Government. We emptied all the bins in our local town, 
and we raised a lot of hogs that were needed, and I think it was a 
great program. I think we used up much of the surplus corn, and I 
think, if we quot using the word “surplus” and talk about a reserve, 
or even not mention it, it would help. 

We depress the market every time we mention surplus, and it 
hoomerangs, and some of these Government figures have been a little 
bit twisted, and twisted to the disadv: antage of the farmer. 

I know I had about 1,600 bushels of soybeans on hand, and the 
Government released an article in which it said they had enormous 
surpluses; they found 20 million more bushels; so I sold them. 

[It was not long until I found out I had just lost $1,600; that the 
figure was inaccurate. 

I think they were put through to get a lot of soybeans sold, and 
in other words, I got gypped out of $1,600 by the Government figures, 
and I do not think we should have a lot of these crop reports that 
come out. 

We start out the Ist of May with a bumper crop, and every 
month they come out with that crop, and every month the corn market 
goes down, and then pretty soon it gets kind of dried, the hot winds 
come along and our corn shrivels, but still that old estimate is way 
up there. 

Well, we raised half a crop this year, and we did not do too good 
this year, but we are hoping we will do good next year. 
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The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Senator Humpenrey. Mr. Chairman, I will take 1 minute. I think 
this gentleman has brought a new thought into our deliberations here. 
It is true we regulate the grain market in terms of its price fluctua- 
tions, on its quotations today. It seems to me you have some merit on 
your observations with regard to the packers. 

I might tell you, sir, there are other farm people who feel exactly 
as you ‘do, and I have had a number of letters in recent weeks on the 
very subject you brought up. 

Furthermore, your comment on the use of this word “surplus,” where 
is this surplus in corn that everybody is talking about? All I have 
heard the last few days is a surplus in corn. 

The frank truth is if we just look upon the amount of corn that 
we have, recognizing, as witnesses have stated here, that you have 
about a 3 months’ supply of corn in so-called surplus, now that is no 
surplus of cor n. 

Good grief, I have lived through enough years of drought to know 
that will not be enough to take care of the chickens, much less the hogs, 
if you really got into trouble. 

Mr. Purney. I have got one more statement. Maybe a lot of you 
people do not know it, but Swift does not kill hogs in Chicago any 
more, and neither does Wilson. Wilson does not even maintain a large 
stock office in the yards at Chicago. 

Well, you take Swift and W ilson out of the hog market in Chicago, 
and you have got a pretty sick deal there, and we have had nothing 
but trouble in the hog market since Swift and Wilson moved out, and 
I think that is why we have got to regulate this daily price on hogs. 
It really runs the shivers down a fellow when he has got a lot of hogs, 
when this hog market drops about a dollar a day. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Slusher ? 


STATEMENT OF H. E. SLUSHER, PRESIDENT, MISSOURI FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


Mr. Stusuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you 
have my sympathy ; I am going to file my statement. 

I want to heartily endorse the statement that Mr. Hill made this 
morning. It seems to me that is the only new look we really have at 
this program, and certainly the one we have at the present is not 
working. 

I would like to make this additional statement. I think we have 
got to be more realistic as we talk about this surplus. Now, maybe 
we do not have any surplus corn, but if we do not, we surely have got 
a lot of surplus tin bins scattered all over the State of Iowa and other 
sections of the country; and I think we are kidding ourselves when we 
say that a surplus does not have an effect on the market whether the 
Government owns it, whether I own it, or whether the trade owns it. 
It does have a depressing effect. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. May I ask him one question ? 

I notice you are president of the Missouri Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. StusHer. That is right. 
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Senator Hottanp. Do you speak by action of your board of direc- 
tors or your organization as a whole, or are you testifying personally ? 

Mr. Stusuer. I am testifying personally, although the ideas that 
[ have come from our farm bureau resolutions in time past. 

[ might say this in regard to the soil fertility bank, that I am quite 
sure you gentlemen will have more detail on that program following 
the American Farm Bureau Federation meeting in Chicago this next 
December. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Slusher follows :) 


My name is H. E. Slusher, president of the Missouri Farm Bureau Federation, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

In dealing with the subject of how the United States Government can guarantee 
farmers a fair share of the national income, the committee has a real challenge 
facing it. We as farmers are secure in the belief that whatever is done will be 
done on a bipartisan basis and in the interests of all farmers and the Nation 
as a whole. 

Were it merely the price of hogs today, your task would be easy. Yet 
you cannot deal with the price of hogs without an immediate effect upon the 
price of cattle, or poultry, and indirectly the price of corn and feed grains. 
When you separate one commodity from the rest, whatever is done on a price- 
support basis affects nearly all other commodities. So your job really becomes 
complicated. It becomes effective or ineffective depending upon the extent you 
involve the Government in the problem. 

We must start with the premise that agriculture, because of a wartime pro- 
duction program has accumulated huge surpluses of basic agricultural com- 
modities for which there is no foreseeable market; that these surpluses though 
in the hands of the Government are a most depressing factor upon the market 
demand, both at home and abroad. If price does influence production, and I 
believe it does, you will have to admit that a high level of price supports follow- 
ing the war, without adequate production controls, have played a large part in 
building those surpluses. 

Were it not for the accumulated surpluses, your problem would be somewhat 
different. As it is, the medicine to effect a cure must be more bitter. 

Starting with our surpluses, every effort should be made by the Congress to 
implement existing means of moving said surpluses into consumption, both at 
home and abroad. 

Then, any price support program should be tied directly to a cross-compliance 
requirement and diverted acres should be put into a soil-conserving crop for 
soil-conserving use only. 

The soil fertility bank idea should be given serious consideration as a guaranty 
for the future production of food and fiber. 

The level of price supports should be contingent upon the rigidity of controls. 
Where the production of a commodity cannot be controlled, there should be no 
price guaranty. 

Every opportunity should be given to encourage the efficient farmer and dis- 
courage the inefficient. 

Recognition should be given to the fact that farming is a business and not just 
a way of life; that, as a business, farms have become larger to make mechaniza- 
tion practical; that there is no virtue in making small farm operators any 
more than in making small-business men ; that subsistence farmers must be dealt 
with as a welfare problem and not as a farm problem. 

Expanded credit is not the answer to our present problem. 

Further research along the lines of marketing is essential. 

Further research along the lines of economical production cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Whatever program is forthcoming should be one that will let the American 
farmer be the competitive individual that he has been in the past. Programs 
that do not help the farmer to help himself will destroy rather than cure the 
patient. 

Agriculture can adjust itself with limited help from the Government. More 
than that will mean peasantry. 
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Senator Scnorrret. Mr. Chairman, at this point, since we have been 
talking about the supplies on hand, and they mentioned surpluses 
here, I want to draw to the attention of those present and for the 
record the Wall Street Journal of October 24, this year, which had this 
article: 

Corn stocks October 1, at 1 billion bushels, set record for date. 

Then it goes on—I come from a wheat country—it says: 


The record stocks, the Department said, wheat stocks on October 1 also reached 
a new high. They total 1,739,849 compared with 1,678,000 plus— 


and in that same paper there appeared an article on cotton that | 
know the distinguished chairman would be interested in. It says: 


Biggest world cotton output with surpluses growing, too. What is more, this 
may mean end of fiber’s imports from the United States, advisory group 
figures 


and I will submit these for the record. 
The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Senator. 
(The document referred to follows:) 


[The Wall Street Journal, October 24, 1955] 
Corn Srocks OcTOBER 1, AT 1 BILLION BUSHELS, Set REcorD For DATE 
By a Wall Street Journal Staff Reporter 


Ww ASHINGTON. The stocks of corn in all positions on October 1 set a record for 
that date of 1,024,053,000 bushels, the Agriculture Department reported. 

This carryover at the outset of the new marketing year was about 11 percent 
greater than the 919,672,000 bushels of corn stocks a year earlier. 

The Department said wheat stocks on October 1 also reached a new high. 
They totaled 1,739,849,000 bushels, compared with 1,676,762,000 bushels in 1954 

Record stocks of oats, barley, and grain sorghums also set new records for 
October 1 while rye stocks were the second biggest on record, the Department 
said. 

More than half of the corn carryover—560 million bushels—was in Gov ernme nt 
bins. About 307 million bushels was stored on farms, and the rest was in mills, 
elevators, warehouses, and terminals. 


BriaeeR Worip CoTrton Outrrput Prepicten Wirn Surpius Growine, Too 


WHAT’S MORE THIS MAY MEAN END OF FIBER’S IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 
ADVISORY GROUP FIGURES 


ty a Wall Street Journal Staff Reporter 


WASHINGTON.—The International Cotton Advisory Committee indicated an 
other boost in the free world cotton surplus during the current marketing year. 

Moreover, it said, if cotton production outside this country keeps climbing 
the way it has recently, other countries would theoretically be able to get along 
without any imports from the United States at all. 

The 32-nation group estimated free world production during the year that 
began August 1 at 30.7 million bales. This includes 13.8 million bales in the 
United States and a record 16.9 million elsewhere. United States output is up 
200,000 bales in a aa production outside this country shows a 1.4 million 
bale gain over 1954 

Comsntention of the fiber, ICAC forecast, won’t be much different than last 
year’s 27.6 million bales, according to current indications. Thus another rise 
of 8 million bales or so over the 19.8 million bale carryover of cotton last August 
1 is in prospect. 

Consumption of cotton outside the United States this year is estimated at about 
18.6 million bales, just 1.7 million bales more than production in these lands 
Cotton output outside United States’ borders has almost doubled in the last 5 
years, 
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“If present trends continue,” ICAC said, “in two more seasons cotton produc- 
tion outside the United States may be sufficient to meet all consumption require- 
ments outside the United States without any imports from that country.” 

The international agency noted the upward trend in cotton production is 
“apparent in virtually all countries” outside the United States. In fact, it said, 
the rate of increase has accelerated in the last two seasons despite recent reduc- 
tions in world cotton prices. 

This year’s increase in non-American production will be spread over a large 
number of countries, according to the ICAC. Some of the lands: Mexico, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Syria, and Egypt. 

Looking at consumption prospects, ICAC said a slight increase in cotton use 
in the United States and possibly Asia will be offset by an expected decline 
in Western Europe. 


Senator Humpnrey. What is the total corn crop production, on 
the average? I understand that it is roughly 3 billion bushels. 

The CuamrmMan. Mr. Clevidence, will you step forward; then Mr. 
Ebers and Mr. Evans, will both of you gentlemen step forward, please. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. CLEVIDENCE, CHARLESTON, MO. 


Mr. CLevipence. Senator Ellender, my name is John Clevidence, 
and I am a cotton farmer from southeastern Missouri. There are no 
hearings of the committee in Missouri, and Missouri is barely a cot- 
ton State, and I expected to be something of a voice in the wilderness 
here, but I find that I am in surprising agreement with almost every- 
thing that has been said; particularly by Mr. Hill’s statement. 

I do want to file this statement for the record, and I want to say 
that I feel there is a surplus of corn. If there is not now, there is 
going to be, because I am a cotton farmer, but I have 350 acres of 
corn. I got it by diverting acres. [ Laughter. | 

Senator Tryp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask how many acres did you 
divert to corn, Mr. Clevidence? Had you never grown corn up until 
you were compelled to reduce your cotton acres? 

Mr. Crevipence. No; you have caught me there a little bit, sir. 

Senator Tuyrr. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Cievipence. I increased my corn acreage by about 150 acres. 
I had been growing—— 

Senator Ture. In other words, you were a corn producer ? 

Mr. Cievipence. Yes, sir; a corn, hog producer. 

Senator Tuyr. But when you were compelled to lay idle a few 
acres, you jumped into corn, but you must have had a corn base or 
you could not have done that. 

Mr. Cievipence. Oh, I ignored the corn base. 

Senator Tur. Oh, yes, that is the story. You complied, but you 
ignored it. 

Mr. Crevipence. In that connection, Senator, I have only one other 
comment to make, and that is on cross compliance. 

Now, cross compliance is something that I am in favor of, as well 
as a soil-fertility bank, but to us in a community where there is corn, 
cotton, and wheat, cross compliances, it was announced 2 years ago, 
I believe, we would have had to fight it, but exactly what makes an 
Iowa corn-hog farmer cross comply unless the rules are changed— 
he could ignore it just like I did this year. 

[ think if we are going to have cross compliance we are going to 
have to have something to force producers of only 1 or 2 products to 
cross comply. 
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They could have ignored it 2 years ago if they could have gone 
ahead. I believe—— 

Senator Ture. That is the reason for, the absolute reason for, tak- 
ing a new look at this. You can ‘shift from one crop to the other, and it 
made no difference at the end of the year when you were just con- 
fronted with a surplus in some other commodity. 

Mr. CLevipence. Yes, sir. 

As a matter of fact, we developed a very fine system of double- 
cropping, using barley in place of wheat, and making 2 crops grow 
where 1 used to grow; that is a slow way to reduce a “surplus. 

Senator Ture. Exactly. 

Mr. CLevipence. Gentlemen, I will file this for the record. 

The Cuatrman. It will be put in the record at this point. 

(Mr. Clevidence’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


My name is John Clevidence. I own and operate 800 acres in Mississippi 
County in southeast Missouri. I have no financial interest in anything except 
my farm. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the nationwide squeeze on net 
farm income. I feel that I would have no difficulty in proving that my com- 
munity and I, myself, have contributed our full share to the decline. 

But I don’t want to talk of southeast Missouri as being a place where the 
squeeze in net farm income is rapidly becoming a pinch. I think it will be 
far more helpful to the committee if I talk about it as a border zone—a place 
where cotton, corn, and wheat all are important products and where it is easy 
to see that one crop’s program can be another crop’s poison. 

Cotton is my biggest cash crop and my acreage was cut 35 percent. It is 
always necessary to cut my acreage 35 percent in order to get a 28-percent 
reduction nationally. Small-farm allotments, hardship reserves, and such 
worthy causes eat up 7 or 8 percent of my acreage every time. 

So they cut the cotton allotments, and I put the lost cotton acreage into 
soybeans, 

When my wheat acreage was cut, I put the lost wheat acreage into barley. 
Barley matures earlier than wheat and we have a long growing season in south- 
east Missouri. So I put corn right behind the barley. This is called double- 
cropping and is a method of controlling surpluses by making 2 crops grow where 
only 1 grew before. 

I didn’t worry about the corn-acreage allotments. I could always substitute 
barley for corn, and I can plant soybeans behind the barley. Of course, with 
all this extra feed, I bred a few more gilts and did my part to break the back 
of the hog market. 

Neighbors of mine took slightly different routes. They got into the cow 
business. They filled silos with grass or sorghum and put their corn in the 
loan. Some planted vegetables. Castor beans were everywhere. 

You know that such things have gone on all over the country. But cotton, 
eorn, and wheat overlap in my county and this probably makes us look a little 
worse than other farmers. 

I say “worse” because farmers know it’s not sound to try to reduce surpluses 
by taking land out of 1 crop and putting it in another—or, maybe, 2 others. 
We know it’s silly, but we've done it because we needed the money. 

And we know that somebody, and that soon, is going to have to make us 
quit putting any crop, much less any two crops, on our diverted acres. And 
our real worry is this: Since we are falling behind, even with crops from those 
diverted acres, how are we going to make a living without them? 

I still think that the idea of a variable support program is sound. I would 
like to sell my products in the market place with the good old law of supply 
and demand playing a fair role. I think that a sound foreign policy and 
expanded world trade are better than a dumping program. There must be 
ways of cutting farm expenses. But those things take time, and a heavy surplus 
hangs over our heads. 

T hate to ask for it, and I’d want it clearly understood that it was only a 
temporary thing, but wouldn’t the Government like to lease a few acres of my 
land? 

I wouldn’t want the terms of that lease to be too easy on me. I’d want 
to be forced to take good care of those diverted acres—to be obligated to build 
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up their fertility against the day when the population runs a little closer to 
the food supply. I'd want a fancy name for the program. Maybe it could 
be called a soil-fertility bank, a name I believe the Farm Bureau has suggested. 

Since I’m poor now, I might want the rent to be a little higher than some 
advocates of such a plan have suggested. 

I wouldn’t want that lease to run too long. Just long enough to give real 
controls and aggressive marketing and cost trimming a chance to get me out of 
this pinch. 

And, just because I said “real controls,’ don’t get the idea, please, that I 
think controls are the long-range solution, either. But I don’t see how we 
can get quick relief for our present situation without strict controls—and I 
think that they must be as strict on corn and other feed grains as they are on 
cotton and wheat. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Gibson present? 

Mr. Evans, then Mr. Gibson, you will be next. 


All right, Mr. Evans, proceed, sir. 
STATEMENT OF PAUL B. EVANS, MONROE CITY, MO. 


Mr. Evans. Mr. Ellender and distinguished members of this com- 
mittee, one of the witnesses referred to schooling. I am 60 years old, 
and I operate a 500-acre farm. Half of it is kept in grass. 

I have filed a statement, and I am just going to talk to you a little 
bit. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Evans. Half of it is in grass to support a herd of registered 
Aberdeen Angus cattle. 

I own my own farm; nobody ever gave me a dollar. T think I 
know how to farm. I do not know anybody, but I did not have a 
surplus. I wish I had the surplus to finance; I do not have that. 

It is my belief that the average American farmer knows just a 
little bit more about his business than a lot of experts in Washington 
and Wall Street, and certainly I do not want to include you distin- 
guished gentlemen in these experts because I think you are law- 
makers. I would like to qualify that statement. 

The Carman. Well, it takes an expert to write up a bill, I can 
tell you that. 

Mr. Evans. Our country became the greatest on earth because of 
our great resources and, as I understand it, the only resources we have 
in these great United States are the soils, the mineral area, and the 
crops that are grown from them. 

I do not believe if you destroy American agriculture you will have 
any business, any use for your large factories and your large ship- 
building yards, and all these foundries and things. There just will 
not be any demand for them if you do not have these resources which 
are supplied. 

I believe the figures are approximately correct—I may be a little 
wrong—but I believe about eight of these fellows are making a lot 
more money, the majority of them, with practically nothing in the 
amount of investment, and the average farmer out here with a sizable 
investment depends on the efforts of that poor farmer out there on 
the farm. 

I think that is approximately correct. 

Now, I think in this country we became great because of the Amer- 
ican initiative and the ability to adapt themselves to circumstances. 

64440—56—pt. 231 
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We certainly have circumstances to face us today that do not look 
pleasant. 

We are sick, and we are going to have to take our medicine, and | 
think the sooner we take it the quicker we will get over our sickness, 

My recommendation is to as speedily as possible—I do not mean 
immediately—remove all controls and all interference in a farmer’s 
business, and I think that he can siraignten out his business and get 
along without Government subsidy, and at that time you can also stop 
the subsidies you are paying to the large industries and exporters 
who, I am sure, are able to take care of their own business, and we will 
get back to a sound economic basis, and we will get rid of these sur- 
pluses. 

When you have this surplus up there it is magnified many times. 

Every paper you pick up they talk about the enormous farm surplus, 
what are they going to do. 

I think it 1s magnified, and they do not say a word about—they will 
tell you how cat costs the Government to help the poor farmer, 


but they do not tell you how many times more they are paying out to 
the subsidy. 


industry and subsidizing industry, which does not neec 
I think I am correct in that statement. 

Now, I believe America became great because of the initiative and 
I would like for the farmer to have an opportunity to run his own 
business. 

I think you very much, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Evans follows :) 


I am 60 years old and have farmed all of my life. At present I own and operate 
a good prairie farm of 500 acres in northeast Missouri. About half of my farm 
is kept in improved pasture and hay crops for a moderate-sized herd of regis- 
tered Aberdeen-Angus breeding cattle. Grain crops consist of corn, soybeans, 
wheat, and oats. I believe our farm trouble started when the ever-normal granary 
program was allowed to become an abnormal surplus situation. These surpluses 
have been accumulating and spoiling much too long. The incentive Government 
payments made under the ever-normal granary program changed to support 
prices on special commodities. This led to controls and marketing quotas on 
these special commodities. 

When land was taken out of production on these special commodities, other 
crops were planted on these restricted acres. In nearly every instance, the 
nonrestricted crop could be used as a substitute for the crop already listed as 
surplus. Naturally, the Commodity Oredit Corporation accumulated more of 
the supported commodities at the support price set by law. The unrestricted 
crops were used as feed for livestock. For example, barley, oats, and grain 
sorghums make excellent feed for livestock and poultry and replace corn very 
well. 

We have heard a lot about parity, and politicians of both parties have deceived 
farmers and the general public for years by the manipulation of statistics and 
figures in regard to parity. Personally, I believe if parity were properly figured 
and used as a yardstick, our present farm situation would be vastly different. 

Figures tell us and facts verify the following conditions. In the late forties, 
the net incomes from farms were quite high. At that time, hogs sold for around 
30 cents per pound on our markets, and steers close to 40 cents. The support 
prices on the basic commodities were very little higher than they were in 1953 
and 1954. In 1958 and 1954, our livestock was selling for little more than half 
as much as the prices received only 3 or 4 years before. Yet, the basic commodities 
were supported at about the same level as they were in the late forties. 

Most farmers were able in those better times to buy a 3-plow tractor for about 
$2,200 to $2,500, yet in 1953 and 1954 this same tractor with a few minor improve- 
ments costs the farmer about $4,000. All other machinery sells at about the same 
ratio. Automobiles, trucks, lumber, clothing, groceries, and labor have made 
comparable advances in price. Yet, the basic commodities were supported at 
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about the same figure in 1954 as in the years when farm products would buy 
the manufactured products at the lower figure. 

Gentlemen, do you believe parity has been used wisely and honestly? No; 
it has been used as a political football and is about worn out from kicking 
around. Let’s get a new ball and play the game according to the rules. We 
vot into this mess under the so-called 90 percent of parity support-price system. 
Farmers are, as a group, quite capable of managing their own business if given 
a decent break, I have yet to find a farmer who appreciates Government controls 
and general interference in his business. Government controls and fixed-support 
prices have destroyed the initiative and hopes of the average farmer and have 
aided only a few of the larger farmers. 

Gradual relaxing of Government control and price supports with the eventual 
ibandonment of both, along with the disposal of the surplus holdings of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to foreign countries and relief will do more 
toward solving the farmers’ troubles than all these political speeches and manip- 
ulations. A surplus of any commodity depresses the market on that crop. 

How are we going to dispose of these surplus stocks? Sell them at any figure 
\btainable or give them to relief? Just get rid of them some way before they 

ot and forget about subsidizing the poor farmer. We do not want gifts. We 
just would like to have the opportunity to make an honest living and raise our 
children and grandchildren up in a land of opportunity where we can make our 
own decisions and we will not find it necessary to wait for some Government 
handout or dole. 

This committee is well aware of the agricultural situation in many European 
countries where government controls and regulations have been in effect for 
years. When agriculture failed in these nations, the economy of the entire 
nation failed and bankruptcy was the result. 

Our Nation became the greatest on earth because of our great resources, our 
nitiative, and our ability to use these resources. Our soil, the minerals therein, 
and products grown from our soil are the only resources possessed by this 
Nation. Our great factories and the millions now employed by industry at the 
highest wage seale in history cannot continue if American agriculture fails. 
Today the welfare and prosperity of more than 8 persons employed by industry 
depends on 1 person engaged in agriculture. 

A lot of publicity has been given concerning the costs to our Government of 
the farm program. Everyone knows just how many billions have been spent 
to help stabilize farm prices and save the poor farmer from ruin. However, 
I have never seen the figures on the costs incurred by our Nation subsidizing 
our railroads, our exporters, and countless large corporations engaged in manu- 
facturing. Surely the cost of the farm program was quite insignificant in com- 
parison to the huge amounts direct or indirectly given to industry. 

The American farmer is willing to work for a living. Give the farm business 
back to the farmer. He may appear dumb to some in industry, but I can assure 
this committee he knows a lot more about his business than do all the experts 
in Washington and Wal! Street. 

Let’s forget about support prices and subsidies. Industry can get along 
without being subsidized, and I assure you we farmers do not want to be paid 
fur doing nothing. 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I have looked over this list, and I see 
that you have got a great number of witnesses, but I do not see one 
ludy’s—I do see one lady’s name here, and I believe that we men 
ought to hear from one lady before the hour of adjournment comes: 
so may I make that as a suggestion ? 

The Cuarrman. Is that No. 53? 

Senator Ture. No. 53. 

The Cuarmman. If there is no objection I will do that the next time. 
Mrs. Ruth, Etta Ruth, is she present? Apparently she is not. 

Senator Ture. I did my best. 

The Cuatrman. May I state that we have 2014 more minutes, and 
we have 19 witnesses, so it will be necessary now for us to ask witnesses 
to limit themselves to about a minute to present their statement unless 
they have something very important sul enamel that has not been 
heretofore presented. 
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STATEMENT OF ROSCOE R. GIBSON, TIPTON, MO. 


Mr. Greson. Mr. Chairmanl think I can limit my time to 1 minute, 

I am a vocational agriculture teacher, and a farmer from central 
Missouri. 

I filed my statement with the secretary here, but there are a couple 
of things, in fact, five, that I would like to mention. I represent about 
300 farmers of Montieau, Cooper, and Morgan Counties. 

We believe that rigid production controls are necessary, but we do 
not believe that production will—I wrote this over so many times [ 
have got it mixed up. 

We do not believe that controls will work on a voluntary basis. 
We do not have a board of directors that can tell us when to shut off 
or to go ahead. 

We believe in a fair price for all farm products. This is not 75 
percent of parity but 100 percent of parity. 

We cannot see a way to get our prices higher by lowering our prices 
now. We believe that food should be produced to be used and not 
stored. 

We believe in what we have heard here today, that is, the thing 
called the soil bank, but as yet, and I will say that as yet, because we 
have not discussed it to that extent, we do not believe that payments 
need to be made for this land. 

If we can receive a hundred percent of parity we believe that we 
can put the land out of production and get along. 

In case of overproduction we believe that subsidies should be paid 
the producer and allow the products to sell on a market at a competitive 
price. 

This will prevent storage and will give the taxpayer the break that 
they should have. 

Just one other statement, and I hope it will not be taken wrong by 
the man who preceded me. He said that we are sick. It is an old 
saying the doctors will tell you, that the strong can get well, but the 
weaker will die. ‘Those weaker people are going to need some help. 
A man that has been in farming a long time has a reserve built up; 
I think he can stand lower prices for 2 or 3 years, and I have no doubt 
but what they will get better after all the weaker ones go out. 

Thank you a lot, gentlemen. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Gibson follows :) 


Farmers of Tipton, Mo., met October 17, 1955, at Tipton, Mo. They presented 
and agreed to the following statements : 

1. Farmers of this area are not satisfied with the present farm-support program 

It is believed that if it continues to operate, it will be ruinous to the agricultural 
industry. If so, it will cause a depression in other segments of our economy. 

(a) Prices of farm products are supported at a price that is below a fair price. 

(b) Acreage allotments are in effect which limit the volume of farm business. 

(c) The present farm program will force a large number of farmers to seek 
employment in cities and this may cause widespread unemployment in cities. 

(d) Farmers will not be able to replace wornout equipment and their efficiency 
will be reduced. 

(e) Present surpluses have been accumulated to a large extent by depleting 
our soil fertility. Farmers are unable to maintain the fertility of their soil; 
thus, our most important natural resource will be ruined and food shortages may 
become common. 

(f) Farmers will be unable to feed, clothe, and educate their children in a 
manner that is necessary in our present society. 
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(g) Lowering of farm prices will not cause a decrease in production. Farmers 
will produce more, if necessary, to meet their financial obligations. Wheat acreage 
will not decrease because of lower prices for that grain. 

(h) The present number of hogs and low market price can be traced to the 
present program of lower feed prices and the prospect of additional feed this 
fall. 

2. The present farm program will not solve our past problems 

(a) Production-control measures are needed as much as they were before. 

(b) Cost of production is increasing. United States farmers cannot compete 
with cheap labor of other countries without some outside assistance. 

(c) Surpluses will continue to be a problem. Farmers will continue to plant 
their allotment even though prices are lowered. 


Farmers should have a fair price for the products of their toil 

(a) 100 percent of parity is a fair price. 

(b) A fair price is necessary if farmers are to have a decent living and if 
they are to keep their farms in a productive state. 

(c) All farm products should be included in any farm program that is 
developed. 
;. Production controls are necessary and practical 

(a) After a satisfactory surplus is built up for possible emergency, produc- 
tion should be controlled. k 

(b) Production controls should be placed on all farm products if they are 
needed and practical. 

(c) Allotments should be based on total cropland and not the past history 
of the land. 


5. Land taken out of production should be planted to soil-conserving crops 


(a) Land not in production must be handled so that productivity will be 
maintained. This land then could be used in case of emergency. If a farmer 
receives a fair price for his products, payments to the farmer for this land need 
not be made. 


6. Emphasis should be placed on grass farming 

(a) It requires more acres to feed the population a meat diet than it does 
a cereal diet. 

(b) Grass farming will more nearly maintain our soil resources. 

(c) With increase in grass acreage, crops will cease to be in surplus. 


?. Farmers should not be forced to plant his allotment in order to hold his basic 
allotment 
(a) Weather conditions might be such as to delay planting to such a time 
that it would be unprofitable to plant. 


(6) It is not good farm management to be forced to plant an exact amount 
of acres to a particular crop each year. 


8. Agricultural payments to encourage soil conservation should be increased 


9. Agricultural program should benefit all segments of our economy 

(a) Payments should be made to the extent that products will be used and 
not stored. 

(b) In times of overproduction, payments should be made to producer and 


the savings should be passed on to the consumer. This will prevent excessive 
surpluses, 


10. Farming is a full-time occupation and should be profitable 

(a) Since 1951, net farm income has decreased 30 percent and farm prices 25 
percent. 

(b) An official of the USDA states that the per capita farm income is up 
16 percent. Farmers have taken on another job to supplement his income so 
he may properly care for his family. He does not like to hold two jobs any more 
than does a mechanic in a garage. He is forced to do it. 


11. Agriculture feels the falls in our economy 


(a) When prices fall, everybody tries to roll the loss back to someone else. 
The farmer, as a producer of raw materials, must therefore take the loss him- 
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self. A program must be developed to prevent the farmer from becoming the 
“collective goat.” 


12. A healthy agricultural economy is important to all 


(a) Each segment of our economy is dependent on the other. 

(b) As vet, the depression in agriculture has not been felt in other industries 
because farmers still have credit and have been using it to keep purchases up. 
However, farmers have about reached the end of their credit, so purchases must 
soon be stopped. 

(c) If the purchasing power of farmers continues to fall, his buying will hav; 
to be greatly curtailed. Thus, the manufacturers will not be able to sell his 
products and unemployment will start and a depression or a recession will be 
in progress. 


13. Action is needed immediately 


(a) The farmers are in a price squeeze. Prices are high for products he 
must buy and receives low prices for what he has to sell. 

(b) If action is not taken soon, many farmers will be forced out of business 
and measures will be useless to him. 

(ec) The situation is critical. We believe action should be taken immediately. 


14. The farm program should be placed on a bipartisan basis 


(a) We believe that it will take the united action of both political parties 
to develop a sound agricultural program. 


The CuarrmMan. Mr. Groomes. 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN GROOMES, MENLO, IOWA 


Mr. Groomes. Chairman Ellender and members of the com- 
mittee 

The Cuarrman. I hate to rush you this way. 

Mr. Groomes. I am an Iowa farmer. I own and operate 560 acres 


of land and feed cattle. All my life I never sold a bushel of corn and 
never sold a bushel of grain for several years. 

One of several sick situations in our country economy at the present 
time is the cattle industry. Cattle feeding profits are determined by 
feed costs, the margin between the cost of la cattle and the selling 
price of finished cattle; and the costs of labor and equipment.. Grain 
pene are supported at near parity and must continue to be, or our 

arm price structure will fall still further. Feeder cattle costs, bought 
on basis of last year’s prices were too high in the face of recent sharp 
declines in fat cattle prices. Costs of labor and equipment are rising. 
Cattle prices have declined more than $5 a hundred and hog prices have 
declined far more drastically. We have a large supply of hogs and 
cattle ready for market. Still meats are costing consumers almost as 
much as before the declines—wage boosts, granted with every round of 
wage demands are seen reflected in higher costs of manufactured goods 
which farmers must buy to carry on their industry; and for which 
they constitute one of our best domestic markets. 

Reminders that conditions will right themselves are like ancient 
medical treatments that used to bleed a patient to cure him. If this 

ueeze between lower farm prices and meee costs continues to choke 
off farm buying power much longer, it will plunge our whole domestic 
economy into a depression. The time to repair a sagging section of 
a structure is before it falls and drags the rest down with it. In an 
economy that has minimum-wage laws, and in face of our present situa- 
tion some basic supports in basic farm commodities are necessary. 

A surplus situation calls for two simultaneous treatments. One 
sensible program of soil conservation, reforestation of marginal lands, 
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et cetera, to restrict increase in supply. Crop reduction has proved 
difficult because of weather conditions which man cannot control. 
Also when farmers take acres out of production they often fertilize 
remaining acres to produce more efficiently. 

The second remedy is to dispose of surplus. We are a long way 
from the saturation point in consumption of meats. Cattle prices, 
because of the many grades of beef produced are hard to regulate, but 
pork prices are less complicated. An investigation as to why rising 
farm prices are always reflected in increasing prices over the store 
counter, while declines are not, to an appreciable degree, educational 
campaigns to make consumers aware of values and costs of different 
cuts and grades of meats; efficient advertising programs; increases in 
school-lunch programs plus emergency Government buying, which is 
already on the way, will move a lot of meat. 

Also, over half of the people in the world go to bed hungry every 
night. Millions of men, women, and children die of famine every 
year. With our present facilities for communication and transporta- 
tion, can we consider ourselves a Christian people if we continue to 
hold burdensome surpluses of food, while people are starving any- 
where? The voice of hunger has a universal language. So has kind- 
ness. Our surplus is the most effective potential weapon for peace in 
today’s world. Let us learn to use it. 

Let us use as much money and intelligence in trying to use this 
surplus that was intended to be used by our Creator as we have in 
reducing our agricultural plants. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. May I ask just one question. Do you believe that 
a great abundance of cheap feed grain would be reflected in lower 
prices for fed cattle and hogs and things like that? 

Mr. Groomes. Yes, sir. Packers would consider we could produce 
those hogs and cattle for less, and they would depress that too much. 

Senator Youna. That seems to be a new thinking coming into the 
minds of more cattlemen and hog men. 

The Coarrman. Mr. Hoper? 

Mr. Jacobson, will you step forward, please. 

Mr. Kessler, will you step forward, please, and be next after Mr. 
Jacobson. 

Will you state your name, please, in full for the record, and your 
occupation. 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS JACOBSON, CRESCO, IOWA 


Mr. Jaconson. My name is Julius Jacobson, Cresco, Iowa, north- 
east Iowa. 

I live back there in the hills. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that farmers are in serious 
trouble financially. Farmers themselves, as well as businessmen on 
the main streets of our cities and towns, are well aware of the fact that 
farm income has fallen sharply. Many Iowa farmers will be unable 
to meet their obligations from the proceeds of sales of livestock and 
other commodities produced on their farms. While the market price 
of - products continues to decline, operating costs remain high and 
rigid. 
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The present farm crisis demands immediate attention if we are to 
avert a general economic depression such as we experienced during 
the early thirties. We cannot ignore the fact that agriculture is an 
important cog in our economy. As agriculture. goes, so goes the 
Nation. If we allow farmers to get shoved off land because of lack of 
income, we cannot expect to have a prosperous economy. 

Today’s returns on hogs sold at the local markets are little more 
than 50 percent of parity. The farmer is in effect receiving 50 cents 
for $1 worth of pork. He is expected to try to pay for $1 worth of 
goods at the store with 50 cents. 

The present farm price crisis is a real challenge to the Congress and 
the administration. It cannot be solved without effective legislation 
providing price floors and production controls where necessary. The 
present flexible-support programs have resulted only in increasing 
the acreage of soil-depleting crops. As the price level declines, 
farmers are forced to increase the production of grain and livestock in 
an effort to pay operating costs and provide a living for his family. 
The result of such a program can mes 2 mean further exploitation of 
our soil and the people who live on the land. 

As immediate relief to the hog producers, the Government should 
support the market by buying. Distribution should be made through 


a food-stamp plan, the school-lunch program, and foreign export sales 
wherever the opportunity arises. 

The proposed land-rental plan together with production payments 
at parity levels on perishable commodities and parity loans on storable 
commodities should be considered as the most effective method of con- 
trol. Farmers would then be in a position to divert land to grass 


without facing the prospect of going broke. Payments for land taken 
out of production would be part of the parity income for the farm. 

The Jand-rental program would have a special advantage from the 
standpoint of soil conservation. A farmer would have an opportunity 
to set aside land that is most subject to erosion and rebuild its produc- 
tivity. The program must be designed to encourage soil conservation 
to the utmost. Fertile soils produce higher crop yields, which in turn 
reduces production costs. 

The flexible price-support program should be discontinued at once. 
Rather than discourage production it has forced farmers to produce 
more to further depress a declining market. When farmers are asked 
to curtail production, they should be eo by an increase in 
the support level, making it possible for them to male the necessary 
reduction. It is in the best interest of our economy that the farm 
depression receive immediate attention. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Jacobson, will you tell us what the remedy is. 

Mr. Jacozson. Proposed land-renta b geo together with reduction 
payments on perishable commodities and storable commodities will be 
considered as the most effective method of control. 

Farmers would then be in a position to divert land to grass without 
facing the prospect of going broke. 

Payments for land taken out of production will be part of the parity 
income for the farmer. The land-rental — is a program with 
special advantages because the farmer would have an opportunity to set 
aside land that is not subject to erosion and rebuild its productivity. 

The program was ~~ to encourage soil conservation’ to the 
utmost, which, in turn, reduces production costs. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
Mr. Kessler ¢ 
Will you summarize your statement briefly, sir? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT KESSLER, PRESIDENT, LAFAYETTE 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU, HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 


Mr. Kesster. Distinguished Senators and gentlemen, my name is 
Robert Kessler. I am in partnership with my father, operating 400 
acres of land near Higginsville in Lafayette County, Mo. Ours is a 
general livestock and grain-farming operation. 

We have had numerous statements today about our plight. We 
know what the situation is. 

There is one comment I would like to make that I think maybe the 
thinking minds of our farmers, of some of our farmers, are about as 
sick as the farm situation. 

Personally, I am a young farmer; I need every dollar I can get, but 
I do not need the Government to guarantee it, to hand it out to me. 

[ want to take the calculated risk. When you guarantee a man 
freedom from failure you also take from him freedom of opportunity. 

In my estimation, we never will again have a healthy agriculture 
until we take the problem in our own hands. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is not a market for anything, 
but merely a storehouse and a downward pressure on our market. 

[ have one plan that has not been heard here today. It is not in 
my report. I would just like to toueh on it briefly. 

‘We seem to be tending to lead to the point where people become 
wards of a central government by government handouts, subsidies, 
and what have you. 

We have already got farmers into social security. In our State of 
Missouri we have about 40,000 of our 230,000 farmers who are at or 
over the age of 65. 

We also have about 40,000 farmers of this 230,000 working from 
about 150 to 200 hours per year off the farm. 

The suggestion is this: By a volunteer program, if we must have a 
Government support program, let us lease these farms from these 
farmers who are 65 years or older and willing to quit, pay them a fair 
price for their appraised valuation of their farm to put inte grass 
with nothing to come off of it, say 5 percent investment, which is as 
much as they can get anywhere, and more on a guaranteed program. 

This program would originally, the Government would originally 
pay the cost for the putting of these farmlands into grass, and then 
they would pay them yearly with the 3- to 5-year lease, 5 5 to 7 percent 
or 3 to 5 percent, excuse me, 3 to 5 percent on the assesssed valuation 
of that land. 

The land will lay in grass, and these farmers will be getting their 
social security at an age when they are set up for the time of retire- 
ment. They have done their hard work. Let the young men then 
go ahead and operate and produce. 

I do not know how much land this will take out of production, but 
I think a lot of farmers of that age will voluntarily take that guaran- 
teed payment. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Kessler follows :) 


My name is Robert Kessler. I, in partnership with my father operate 400 
acres of land near Higginsville, in Lafayette County, Mo. Ours is a general 
livestock and grain farming operation. 

In this brief statement I shall define some of my views on our present and 
future farm programs. As a young farmer trying to get ahead, I hope I under- 
stand some of the many problems facing agriculture. Most of these problems, 
in my estimation, were brought about by price fixing in peacetime. Our Govern- 
ment, of necessity, called on farmers to produce during a great emergency, 
This was done by offering the farmer 90 percent of parity for all the basic com- 
modities he could raise. We were guaranteed a profit and we produced. When 
the emergency was over, high rigid supports were continued, without regard to 
supply and demand. The results—huge surpluses were piled up in the hands 
of our Government and we were in trouble. Controls and allotments were put 
into effect and we shifted to other crops, and they too were in trouble. 

This is our situation now and the best price we can obtain is the support 
price. We have lost most of our other market demands, by high price fixing. 
Hence, controlled production became necessary, and our gross income declined 
and our expenses per unit of production went up. This, of course, brought about 
lower income. Many people now want more of the same. 

Gentlemen, I say, why prolong the agony? Let’s make our adjustments and 
preserve our free-enterprise system. 

When we cut our production, other countries tend to increase theirs, with the 
result that we lose more of our markets. 

You cannot make that kind of program sound good in any language. 

If we continue to demand high rigid Government price supports we will of 
necessity have to contend with high rigid controls. The end result of this will 
be controlled production on all commodities we raise. We will be told when, 
how, and how much we can sell or raise. 

I fought for freedom and I don’t intend to give it away without another 
fight. 

"aaa you guarantee any man freedom from failure, you also take from 
him the freedom of opportunity. I want to take the calculated risk. I don’t 
want a guaranteed existence. I want opportunity for advancement. Security 
cannot be valued in dollars alone. 

How much longer we can continue to follow a socialistic trend in agriculture 
before we reach the point of no return, I don’t propose to say, but I realize the 
eminent danger. 

Much has been said about subsidy to other segments of industry. I know 
that some industry is subsidized but that doesn’t make it right for us or anyone. 
There are millions of people who embrace communism but we know that does 
not make it right for us. 

If we must have a price-support program, let us make it just that, not a price 
program. The Commodity Credit Corporation is not a market for anything, 
it is merely a Government storehouse and an ever-present downward pressure 
on our prices. 

Let us get a program that will establish, maintain, and gain markets, not 
destroy them. Let us use the ever-normal granary idea. We must of necessity 
maintain a carryover. But let us store it in the soil and in bins and granaries 
on the farm that are owned, maintained, and controlled by the farmer. 

American agriculture is the greatest business in the world today. Let us 
keep it great and not become wards of a central government. We can do this 
by individualism, working with the free-enterprise system. 

Let us all remember the founders of our great Constitution drew it up for our 
protection, not for our support. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. LeRoy Marten. All right, Mr. Marten. 
Mr. McPheeters, will you step forward and be ready. 


STATEMENT OF LE ROY MARTEN, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Mr. Marten. Mr. Chairman, and other honorable Senators, I am 
going to cut this short. I am going to hit the high spots because I 
have handed it in for the record. 

The Cuarmrman. I trust you are offering something new. 
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Mr. Marten. There is not much new left, is there? 

The Cuarrman, No, there is not; that is why we do not want to fill 
the record with a lot of repetition. 

Mr. Marten. First of all, I want to cut this short, too. I want to 
vo home. I did not come to Des Moines in a Cadillac, let us get that 

traight, lest they print it otherwise. It sure makes us mad. 

The Cuamman. All right, but please hurry so that others may be 
recognized. 

Mr. Marten. It sure makes us mad to hear on the radio that some- 
body is raving about all of this surplus you have heard here, that 
the farmers have produced this surplus— that the farmers have pro- 
duced it and stored it in the so-called metal monuments all over the 
country. Well, how stupid can they get? Is it not a blessing that 
we, the people of the greatest Nation on earth in our time or our 
fathers’ times, have never gone hungry because the farmers did not 
produce enough for mankind. 

Oh, yes, people have gone hungry, but only because they were out 
of work, and they could not buy it. Are we not luc ky that we are 1 of 
only 6 nations in the world that produces more food and fiber than 
can be consumed at home. 

Oh, what a blessing it would be for a peaceful world in the future 
if you good Senators could work out a plan with some of these starv- 
ing countries and put a little more food in their stomachs and a lot 
less war materials in their hands. 

Our young men who served willingly in the Armed Forces, and 
after their job was well done, came back home to start farming, only 
a few found land to farm, and after getting into debt up to their 
ears, they were told that they never had it so good, the price floor 

fell from under them, and now they have got their hads caught in 
the wringer. 

They do not care what brand of a farm program they get. They 
do not care whether it is a Republican farm program or a Democratic 
farm program, just so they get parity income for the things they 

produce. 

If Truman was right when he said that the 80th session of Congress 
was a do-nothing session, then President Eisenhower would be justi- 
fied in saying that as far as benefiting agriculture was concerned, 
the last session of Congress did less than nothing. 

Now, we want a farm program that is for farmers, and not only 
for the buttermakers and the cheese manufacturers, and I am pertain- 
ing to this stinky cheese deal. 

We want a farm pr ogram that will give the small livestock producer 
the same consideration pricewise of buying this stored grain and all 
these other—buying this stored grain in all these bins the same as 
they give to the milk companies, and the feed mixers. 

We want a Department of Agriculture that is for agriculture, and 
not only for the packers and processors. They can have their own 
department. [Applause. } 

They can have their own department if they want it, and they can 
have Benson to run it for them. 

History has taught us that new wealth first comes from the soil, 
and depressions start from there, too. 

The farmer’s depression is here. Your depression is not far away. 
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I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear here, and I want 
to close by restating a statement I made before a similar committee 
on agriculture 2 years ago, that we want the family farmers farming 
this Lord’s land, and not the landlord farming the farmer’s family. 

I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] : 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Marten follows :) 


We commend you for your decision to come out here to the grassroots section of 
the Midwest for our opinions. Time and money would not permit us to come to 
Washington, D. C., and appear there. There no doubt are a lot of people in the 
Halls of Congress who would gladly tell you what we ought to have, but I doubt 
if anything they would tell you would do us farmers any good. You have prob- 
ably read or heard at least within the last few months that we farmers in Iowa 
drive Cadillacs. Yes, there are some people that live on farms that do drive 
Cadillacs, but there is a big difference between living on a farm and people farm- 
ing afarm. I want to assure you that we did not come to Des Moines today in 
a Cadillac. My car is almost 6 years old, with about 50,000 miles on it and I 
would not mind having a new car, but after the beating I took on my spring crop 
of pigs that old car is going to get 7 or 8 years old or more. Farm papers, agri- 
cultural colleges, county agents, and a lot of others told us to sell them at around 
200 pounds to get the best price. On October 10, 1955, I had on Chicago market 
88 head of good hogs and they sorted 60 head out as a little fat at 226 pounds 
each for $14.90 per hundred the other 28 head averaged 198 pounds and sold 
for $14.85, 5 cents a pound less for meat type than heavier hogs. Sometimes we 
wonder just who is taking care of who? 

It sure makes us mad when we read a paper or hear on the radio somebody 
raving about all this surplus that the farmers have produced and stored in these 
so-called metal monuments all over the country. Well, how stupid can they get? 
Is it not a blessing that we the people of the greatest Nation on earth in our 
time or our father’s time have never gone hungry because the farmers did not 
produce enough for mankind. Oh yes, people have gone hungry but only because 
they were out of work and they could not buy it. Are we not lucky that we are 
1 of only 6 nations in this world that produce more food and fiber than can be 
consumed at home. Oh what a blessing it would be for a peaceful world in the 
future if you good Senators could work out a plan with some of these starving 
countries and put a little more food in their stomachs and a lot less war materials 
in their hands. Our young men who served willingly in the Armed Forces and 
after their job was well done they came back home to start farming. Only a few 
found land to farm and after getting into debt up to their ears they were told that 
they never had it so good, the price floor fell from under them, and now they’ve 
got their head caught in the wringer. They don’t care what brand of a farm 
program they get. They don’t care if it’s a Republican farm program or a 
Democratic farm program, just so they get parity income for the things they 
produce. If Truman was right when he said the 80th session of Congress was a 
do-nothing session, then President Eisenhower would be justified by saying that 
as far as benefiting agriculture was concerned, the last session of Congress did 
less than nothing. Yes, we want a farm program that is for the farmers and 
not only for the buttermakers or the cheese manufacturers. We want a farm 
program that will give the small livestock producer the same consideration price- 
wise that is on the stored grain as the milling companies and the feed mixers 
get. We want a Department of Agriculture that is for agriculture not only for 
the packers and processors. They can have their own department if they want 
it and they can gladly have Secretary Benson to run it. History has taught us 
that all new wealth comes first from the soil and depressions start from there 
too. The farmers depression is here now; yours is not far away. 

Honorable Senators, I want to thank you for this opportunity to appear here 
today and as I close I would like to restate a plea I made 2 years ago before 
another Agriculture Committee. “We want the family farmers farming the 
Lord land and not the landlords farming the farmer’s family. 

Thank you. 


The Cuarrman. At this point in the record, I wish to insert a state- 
ment by Mr. Elmer G. Carlson; and also a statement by Mr. Ivan 
Cole. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT FILED sy ELMER G. CARLSON, AUDUBON, IowA 


I. I herewith give you resolutions of the new National Farmers’ Organization : 

“We, the farmers of Adams County, in order to get our fair share of the na- 
tional income, do band together in an organization known as the National Farm- 
ers’ Organization. We extend an invitation to our brother farmers the country 
over to join us in our movement to obtain the economic equality that we at the 
present time do not enjoy. 

“We band together to exercise our sacred right of petition to our Government. 
We must have the legislation designed to insure prosperous agriculture. We do 
this because we feel that a stable agriculture is essential to a continued national 
prosperity. 

“Our resolutions are as follows: 

“1. We wish to petition our Government for 100 percent equality for our farm 
products. 

“2 In view of the fact that hogs and cattle are now being marketed for less 
than cost of production, and as an emergency measure, we petition the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to establish an immediate floor of $20 per hundredweight 
on butcher hogs and $30 per hundredweight on good to choice cattle. 

“3. In event of farm surplus we hereby indicate our willingness to accept 
reasonable planned production. 

“4. We pledge our willingness to cooperate with the United States Department 
of Agriculture in a reasonable long-range program.” 

II. May I recommend your very careful study of a recent letter H. A. Wallace 
sent John Cowles, publisher of the Minneapolis Tribune? It is still pretty 
much his original program with modernization to fit our changing conditions. 
Wallace is the greatest economist of agriculture, a humanitarian. » lover of 
farm people. Use his ability, he will gladly give his counsel for free I’m sure. 

III. We producers need educational advertising and hedp from USDA with 
that program. 

IV. We have need to remove several poisoned words from farm-program usage. 

(@) High rigid supports or parity to equality. 
(6) Controls to planned production. 
(c) Farm surpluses to military reserves. 

V. Senators, thanks for coming to Iowa; I plead that you work for agricultural 

equality. 


STATEMENT FILep By IvAN CoLe, County CHAIRMAN, POTTAWATTOMIE COUNTY 
FARMERS’ ORGANIZATION, MACEDONTA, IOWA 


We believe parity should be figured every 30 days and all production pay- 
ments—if any are necessary—should be adjusted to the parity level for the 
month in which the hogs are sold. 

We believe this program can be serviced with no additional bureau of Gov- 
ernment employees. The State ACP, the county ACP, and the township ACP 
committee, which handles corn loans and wheat allotments with marketing cards, 
could service this program, 

We further believe that a similar program could be worked out for the beef 
inndustry. 


The CHarrman. Mr. McPheeters. 


STATEMENT OF R. A. McPHEETERS, AGENCY, MO. 


Mr. McPHeerers. My name is R. A. McPheeters, and I live in 
Buchanan County. I am only going to say a couple of things. Let 
you have a couple of highlights as to what I have here, but I hope you 
gentlemen will give me that time. 

I farm 500 acres. 
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We must have better diet for our people here at home, increase the 
consumption of animal protein, and use the products from millions of 
acres, whose production now is going to swell the surplus stocks. 

We should intensify research into the use of farm product as sources 
of energy, every other source of energy, coal, oil, even uranium, be- 
ing exhaustible. 

The production of the land, coming as it does from sunshine, wil] 
not be exhausted, according to scientists for several billion years. 

Exports of farm products should be greatly increased. Every time 
we suggest increased exports, somebody tells us why we cannot do it; 
we must send it in American ships. We cannot dump because we will 
make some other country mad. We must sell for dollars only. These 
are just excuses. 

The basic situation is that there are people in the world who are 
hungry and willing to work for food. We can and do raise the food to 
feed them. If there are obstacles in the way of getting the food and 
the people together, let us knock them over so we may use our produc- 
tive capacity “to feed the hungry and clothe the shivering. 

I want to close with just this statement. Let mes say right here I was 

raised by my parents with the idea that if I was going to have anything 
in this world, I was going to have to work for it. If I was going to 
have any more than the fellow down the road, I would have to work a 
little harder and produce a little more. The theory we are going on 
now is “produce less, and we will pay you more.’ 

All T ask, gentlemen, of my Federal Government to do is to govern 
this wonderful country of ours on an even keel, keep it free of commu- 
nistic influences, and give me an even chance along with my neighbors. 

Thomas Jefferson said it all 150 years ago. “If we can prevent Gov- 
ernment from wresting the labors of the people under the pretense of 
caring for them, we shall be happy.” 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McPheeters follows :) 

There seems to be a general agreement among all of us, farmers and nonfarmers 
alike, that the basic trouble with farming today is that our costs are higher and 
our income is relatively stationary. At the present time we in this part of the 
country are particularly concerned about the low price of hogs. 

Several ways have been suggested to raise the farmer’s net income. A great 
many people want high support prices and want supports extended to cover 
perishables, such as livestock. The support program we have isn’t working new. 
In my home county, Buchanan County, Mo., the support price for corn this year is 
$1.55 a bushel. If we take corn to town we get between $1.05 and $1.10 a bushel 
for it. The buyers tell us they have no room to store any corn under the Govern- 
mént loan but they seem to have plenty of room to store the corn they buy at a 
50-cent discount. Perhaps I should have said, that our present program is not 
working too well for the farmer but it seems to be working very well for the 
grain trade. 

While the support program is in effect on only a few basic commodities now it 
will probably become necessary to extend it to other crops in the near future. 
Some people have suggested extending it to perisable commodities. We all know a 
support program did not work on potatoes and butter. 

Another suggested method of helping the farmer has been through rental pay- 
ments on land taken out of production. This goes by different names, such as 
“diverted acres” or “fertility bank.” These are just ways of paying farmers for 
not producing. Advocates of these plans use various arguments to justify them, 
but any system which pays farmers for holding down production is not an Ameri- 
can system. Our American method is to use the productive capacity we have and 
let the efficient producers earn their own reward. 
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At various times, direct subsidies have been suggested. They do have the virtue 
of being a straightforward method of keeping the farmer in business regardless 
of the cost to Government. Unfortunately in the case of the present hog market, 
subsidies should. be made retroactive so that any farmer who sold his hogs at 
present market prices could receive a check from his Congressman for the differ- 
ence between that and the price which would give him a profit on his hog feeding. 

All three of these suggested methods make farmers dependent on Government 
and on appropriations by Congress to keep them in business from year to year. 

In my opinion, farmers should be able to make it on their own without needing 
the help of the Federal Government year after year. 

Farmers can lower their costs through increased efficiency. The Extension 
Service has been teaching us improved methods for many years. If more farmers 
had followed these better practices there would be less need for high-support 
prices today. Better farmers, whose production costs are low, are still making 
money although we don’t have the good go we had in 1947-51. 

The only long-range solution for the farm problem is through expanded mar- 
kets. We should have a better diet for our people here at home. Increased con- 
sumption of animal protein would use the production from millions of acres whose 
production is now going to swell the surplus stocks of basic commodities. 

More farm products should be used as raw materials for industry. We should 
intensify research into the use of farm products as sources of energy. Hvery 
other source of energy, coal, oil, even uranium, is exhaustible. The production 
of the land coming as it does from sunshine wil not be exhausted, according to 
scientists, for several billion years. 

Exports of farm products should be greatly increased. Every time we suggest 
increased exports somebody tells us why we can’t do it. We must send it in 
American ships. We can’t dump because we will make some other country mad. 
We must sell for dollars only. These are just excuses. 

The basic situation is that there are people in the world who are hungry and 
willing to work for food. We can and do raise the food to feed them. If there 
are obstacles in the way of getting the food and the people together, let’s knock 
them over so that we may use our productive capacity to feed the hungry and 
clothe the shivering. 

About a year ago I had as a guest in my home for nearly a week, Dr. Justus 
Rohrbach, counsel for the Ministry of Food, Agriculture, and Forestry of the West 
German Government. One thing which he said to me made me appreciate our 
American way of farming. Standing by my hog lot with me he said, “When will 
you sell these? Today?” 

“Oh,” I said, “It’s about 9 o’clock and it is a little late to sell today although I 
guess I could make it because it is only 18 miles to town. Maybe I will take some 
in tomorrow.” 

“How many?” he asked. 

“T’ll probably cut out a load of the top hogs. Some of them aren’t ready to go 
yet,” I replied. 

After a pause, he said, “McPheeters, you are a peaceul man but you should be 
ready to fight for your right to sell what you want when you want to. You have 
the freedom of choice. You should be ready to fight for it.” 

It made me realize that a lot of the things we take for granted here are free- 
doms few other farmers in the world have. I am suspicious of anybody who 
tells me that he will take care of me if I will just sign on the dotted line that I 
am willing to give up a few rights to make my own decisions about what I will 
raise or when I will sell it. 

Let me say right here, I was raised by my parents with the idea that if I was 
to have anything in this world I was going to have to work forit. If I was going 
to have any more than the fellow down the road, I would have to work a little 
harder and produce a little more. The theory we are going on now is “produce 
less and we will pay you more.” All I ask my Federal Government to do is to 
govern this wonderful country of ours on an even keel, keep it free of communistic 
influences and give me an even chance along with my neighbors. 

Thomas Jefferson said it all 150 years ago: “If we can prevent Government 
from wresting the labors of the people under the pretence of caring for them, 
we shall be happy. 


The Cuamman,. At this point in the record I wish to place a state- 
ment by Mr. Otto A. Sievers, Newell, Lowa. 
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(The statement of Mr. Sievers is as follows :) 


My name is Otto Sievers. I live in Buena Vista County, which is in the 
northwest part of the State. 

I have been farming for over 25 years. I own and operate a 160-acre farm, 
which is an average-sized farm in Buena Vista County. 

My cash income is from the sale of 250 head of hogs which I raise; 40 head 
of steers, these I buy as calves and fatten; a small flock of sheep; and eggs from 
about 300 hens. 

Even though the prices I get from these perishable products is very low, I 
think the last thing I would want to put up with would be the controls and 
quotas it would take to control the price and production of these products. I 
don’t believe a farmer can be very efficient when he is all tied up with Govern- 
ment controls. 

I do, however, believe in supporting basic commodities. I like the flexible 
supports on these because flexible price supports also help to control production. 
I also believe we should have cross compliance. 

We are today feeding cattle and hogs in Buena Vista County with corn that 
was grown on wheatland in Minnesota and South Dakota. 

I also believe that our ever-normal granary is full if not overflowing. 

In my hometown we have 750,000 bushels of Commodity Credit corn in the 
steel bins. 

I think from now on the Government should lease enough land from the 
farmers and take it out of production until we get a more favorable balance 
between supply and demand. I believe if we can take enough land out of pro- 
duction that it will cure many of the ills of the livestock farmer. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. LeRoy Petersen, Mr. Wharam, and then Mr. 
Biederman. 


Will you step forward to be ready in just a moment. 


STATEMENT OF LEROY H. PETERSEN, GRIMES, IOWA 


Mr. Perersen. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, al- 
most everything has been said in my report except one item, and I 
would like to read that to you. 

After emphasizing that I think our farm program must begin with 
emphasis on the soil and then, secondly, emphasizing the marketing 
and distribution problem, I mention that the third problem, the third 
emphasis must be placed on favorable tax and credit policies, for 
these policies affect all farmers everywhere. 

Farmers’ net incomes can be greatly increased if the sale of certain 
breeding and dairy animals can be treated as a capital gain. Rate of 
depreciation allowed also affects net income. 

The bill introduced by Representative Curtis of Missouri to help 
equalize income over a period of 5 years for income tax purposes would 
be of great benefit to farmers everywhere. I strongly urge its passage. 

Now, gentlemen, those are the only things that I think are different. 

I farm 120 acres which I own; I rent 114. I farm in Dallas County; 
T milk 30 cows, I raise hogs. 

I believe that with regard to price supports that they have been 
overemphasized, and that we must put first thngs first, with emphasis 
on the soil and improving our distribution and marketing system, 
and then helping us to, if possible, through these tax policies to spread 
out our income problems. 

I know in my community a few years ago when the beef cattlemen 
were shaken down, some of them had no income at all, no net income. 

Within the last 5 years I have had a year during which I had no 
net reportable income, and these fluctuations can be due to things like 
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the hog market today or the beef cattle market a few years ago or 
disease or something else. 

This feature of letting us level out our income-tax payments over 
a number of years would certainly help us. 

Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Petersen follows :) 


I am Leroy H, Petersen, farmer, living near Grimes in Dallas County, Iowa. 
I was born and raised on an Iowa farm and have lived on a farm all but 6 
years of my life. I farm 234 acres of which I own 120 acres, and rent the 
balanee. Corn, soybeans, and oats are my chief crops; dairying and hog pro- 
duction are my livestock enterprises. 

I wish to thank the members of this committee for granting me this oppor- 
tunity to speak to them I hope I may be able to contribute at least one idea 
that will aid your committee in its work. 

Confusion, confusion, confusion, claim and counterclaim—for 25 years I have 
listened to the controversy. How can a farmer know—how can anyone know— 
what is good for the farmer? For 25 years I have studied the opinions and 
recommendations of economists, labor leaders, and farm leaders, and anyone 
else who cared to speak on the farm issue, and I have noted with dismay that, 
except during World War II when emphasis was on maximum production, there 
has been relatively little agreement on the features of a program for agriculture. 
During this 25-year period we have had farm programs designed first for con- 
ditions of worldwide depression, then for worldwide war, and during the past 
decade a sort of hybrid program having features designed for both war and 
depression. New medical methods and techniques are constantly being devised, 
but the basic rules for maintaining physical health have not changed for gen- 
erations. Likewise the basic requirements for agriculture health do not change. 

If all full-time farmers could express their opinions here today, I am sure 
greatest agreement would be found in their earnest desire for a permanent long- 
range program for agriculture. In addition, most farmers, I think, are naive 
enough to believe that such a program can only be achieved through a bipartisan 
approach. When farmers talk together the first farmer may blame the Demo- 
crats for our present huge stored surpluses, on which the CCC has tied up 
over $7 billion in price-support operations. Surpluses, which he knows must 
someday, somehow, come back on the market and compete with this year’s pro- 
duction. The second farmer may blame the Republican for our current 13-cent 
hog prices. But for each of these men, 10 farmers will shake their heads in 
disgust and just blame “politics.” Farmers will support leadership in either 
party that will courageously strike out and consistently work for a long-range 
bipartisan plan for agriculture. 

Who shall develop this long-range bipartisan program for agriculture? As a 
farmer, I ask that you give primary consideration to those persons and organiza- 
tions who truly represent us. Develop a program in cooperatlion with the bona 
fide representatives of our various farmer groups, such as our general farm 
organizations, our cooperatives, and our associations of specialized producers. 
Even though the interests of farmers in different types of agriculture, or in 
different geographic areas may conflict in certain cases, it still seems obvious 
that our common interests are great enough to help build a long-range program 
for all farmers. I do not mean that farmers want to erect a farm program that 
selfishly ignores the welfare of our people as a whole, or of labor or business 
specifically. We recognize our economic interdependence. But we do not want 
labor or business to write our farm program. We do not believe that representa- 
tives of labor or industry, well-meaning though they may be, can truly speak 
for agriculture, for “where a man’s treasure is, there his heart is also.” City 
consumers, represented largely by organized labor naturally want lower food 
costs; industry naturally wants lower raw material prices; farmers naturally 
want both lower labor costs and lower prices on consumer goods. These are 
natural self-interest. But the price the farmer receives for his product has 
only a slight effect upon the cost of the finished product whereas wages paid 
and handling and processing profits have a very marked effect upon the prices 
the farmer must pay for his necessities. 

A current issue of a popular farm magazine quotes a big-city member of the 
House Agriculture Committee as follows: “High supports assure them [consum- 
ers] of abundant supplies at reasonable prices.” And again I quote: “As for 
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surpluses, I think they are a good thing—a sort of consumer insurance which 
is better than money in the bank.” Now there are several other suggestions in 
the artcile which are very fine, but why should nonfarmers urge a Government 
program for agriculture that admittedly stimulates overproduction and at best 
does a spotty job of sustaining income for the farmer as a whole? Farmers 
have not tried to determine labor policy by urging our Government to relax 
immigration laws in order to build up a huge surplus pool of cheap labor . A pool 
which could be used as insurance to keep labor costs in line, and farmers know 
that increased labor costs have been an important factor shrinking their net 
income. 

What shall be the specific features of a desirable long-range farm program? 
A first emphasis must be placed on the one asset that all farmers use in common— 
the soil. When any good farmer wants to increase his income, he starts his 
program by planning to improve his soil. Improved land results in more effi- 
cient production and greater profits. So much needs to be done in this field, 
that payments for real soil conservation practices could well be expanded under 
ASC for the benefit of farmers and the Nation. Eligibility for price supports 
might properly be restricted to those farmers who in the oponion of local ASO 
and SCS officials follow a reasonable crop rotation and conservation program. 
During periods of large surpluses and low prices, soil-based incentive payments 
could be justified. Farmers who are fortunate enough to own or operate land 
that needs no further improvement might be offered an incentive for removing 
a portion of the land from active production. Farmers whose land needs improv- 
ing could have their income supplemented by a labor allowance for time spent 
in carrying out approved soil conservation practices. In this connection I 
should like to urge increased Government appropriations for cost-sharing water- 
shed developments such as the Honey Creek project near Chariton in order 
to do those big conservation jobs that farmers cannot do alone. 

The second great emphasis in our program must be upon another factor that 
affects the welfare of all farmers and yet one over which he has little or no direct 
control. I mean the problems of marketing and distribution of his products. 
Farmers need to do much more to promote the sale and acceptance of their 
products, but the Government can properly do much to develop new uses and 
new markets for farm products through research and consumer education. 
Farmers know and everyone else knows that many of our citizens, other than 
schoolchildren, could benefit greatly from increased use of milk, meat, eggs, 
fruits, and vegetables. Greater emphasis can be placed by our extension workers 
on the use and value of proper diet, especially in metropolitan industrial areas. 
If emergency buying programs need to be used as temporary stopgaps—let them 
be designed for use—not storage. Getting the food immediately to groups such 
as the aged, physically handicapped, and lower income groups is much better 
than wasteful storage. 

In connection with marketing it is, of course, necessary taht farmers’ efforts 
to sell or buy more efficiently through their cooperatives be not restricted but 
encouraged. 

A third emphasis must be placed upon favorable tax and credit policies, for 
these polices affect all farmers everywhere. Farmers’ net incomes can be greatly 
increased if the sale of certain breeding and dairy animals can be treated as 
a capital gain. Rate of depreciation allowed also affects net income. The bill 
introduced by Representative Curtis of Missouri to help equalize income over a 
period of 5 years for income-tax purposes would be of great benefit to farmers 
everywhere. I strongly urge its passage. With regard to credit policies it 
would seem that our greatest need is for more intermediate credit. 

In outlining a sound long-range farm program I have tried to place “first 
things first” as I see them: (1) It must be a long-range plan; (2) it must be 
a bipartisan plan; (3) it must be largely developed by representatives of agri- 
culture. Its special emphasis must be on (4) proper soil use, (5) improved 
marketing and distribution, and (6) adequate tax and credit policies for these 
things affect all farmers. 

Where do I stand on price supports? I think their importance has been greatly 
overemphasized, In my county only slightly over half of. our farmers even 
bothered to comply with corn acreage allotments and in the State or Iowa less 
than half of the.farmers complied. If they were such a vital factor in deter- 
mining a farmer’s total income would we not expect almost 100 percent partici- 
pation? Until we get a better farm program we need to help them to provide a 
floor under the price of our basic commodities. They serve many farmers as a 
source of ready credit. They also help build up a reasonable reserve and have 
certain other advantages. But if we need to use them let us support prices 
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in proportion to the supply of the commodity we have on hand. Let us also 
require cross compliance in order to qualify for storage loans, and end this game 
if crop-shifting which farmers are playing against each other to their own 
detriment. Farmers want a 100 percent of parity of income and experience 
teaches that an inadequate 90 percent of parity on a few basic commodities 
cannot do the job through a long war-free period of years. Thank you very 
much. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. WHARAM, MASON CITY, IOWA 


Mr. Wu ARAM. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee and others, 
this morning and part of the time this afternoon I heard a good deal 

bout the farmers advertising to sell the products. 

In the first place, the farmers never sell the product. They go to 
the man and ask him, “What will you gimme.” We are just a bunch 
of “gimmes,” is what we are. “What will you gimme.” 

[ am a farmer and I produce eggs, I produce cream and I produce 
milk and I also produce chickens. Am I to spend money to advertise 
against myself? Over here I want to sell pork. If I am in the dairy 
business I have got to sell out 20 percent of my cows every year because 
they gowrong. Am I going to advertise to sell more beef? If you eat 
more beef you are going to eat less milk; if you are going to eat more 
pork you are going to eat less beef. It seems to me we are going to 
throw this money away if we are going to advertise a commodity i in 
competition with each other. We do not sell it. 

We really take it over there, and say, “What will you give me,” 

whether it 1s meat for the packinghouse or whether it is milk for the 
association. It seems to me we are just plumb foolish. 

At dinner today I said if you would ask every man and woman who 
eats at a restaurant to order twice as much as they could eat and leave 
half of it on the plate, maybe we could use up some of the surplus. 

I thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Wharam follows :) 


The farmers are worse off now in many ways than they were in the depression 
f the early thirties. 

They have gone into debt to buy high-priced concentrate to produce this crop 
if hogs, while back in hard times 20 years ago they were not feeding as much 
high-powered feed as they do now. 

The evidence is plain enough with more on the books at the co-op elevators 
than they ever had in their history. With the farmer not being able to pay 
this year’s expenses what will he do about paying them next year? 

If something isn’t done about the prices we farmers get the people who ad- 
vance credit will not do it again, so that many farmers will have to quit. That 
means that many young farmers will be forced out. With very little chance of 
ever getting started again. Ten years back the Government asked farmers to 
produce all they could which they did. Food helped win the war nobody dur- 
ing the war or since went hungry in this country. 

Now that we have an abundance of food we are asked to take less than our 
share of the national income. 

This should not be, we are not second-rate citizens. 

So I say to you members of the committee, “Do something to keep the price 
of farm products up as near 100 percent of parity as possible.” 

Farmers now are not so much interested in what plan is used whether it be 
the Brannan plan or production payments to make up the difference between 
the selling price and parity. 

If you don’t think farmers are in bad shape just ask country storekeepers, and 
farm machinery dealers. 

One farmer told me today that he was in no hurry to rent a farm because many 
would have to quit because they could not get credit to carry them through an- 
other year. 

He happened to have credit. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Rink? ; 
Miss Rink. It happens to be Miss Rink. 


The CuarrmMan. We have a lady here after all. You may proceed. 
STATEMENT OF MISS M. IDA RINK, PATON, IOWA 


Miss Rink. That is right. 

It happens to be that I represent the missing Link—my sister—I am 
sort of representing my. sister who could not come today. 

The CuarrMan. All right, Miss Rink, proceed. 

Miss Rryx. My name is Miss M. Ida Rink, from Paton, Iowa. 

I own a small farm and, in fact, I have a nephew running my farm 
ut the present time. 

I am, besides being an owner of a farm, I have worked on a farm in 
my childhood. I know what oat shocking and corn picking mean. 
Of course, now we have our high-priced corn huskers, but anyway, I 
have gone through all of that, and I might say that my nephew, who 
is on the farm, was a GI. However, he started farming when the 
prices were high, of course, and he is getting into deeper straits than 
he realizes; and, of course, he keeps borrowing money from his aunt, 
and he has about dropped out from the bottom of the bucket, and I am 
beginning to wonder how much longer it will be before he drops out of 
the bucket if I continue to help him, 

Agriculture is a basic and most important, the most important, in- 
dustry of our Nation. Why? Because our people are dependent upon 
the food, fiber, and materials produced upon the farms. 

With the declining income of the farmers, many farm families are 
being forced from their farms. 

It is fast becoming apparent that the program to eliminate from 
one-half to two-thirds of the farm families from their farms is ap- 
proaching a reality. 

From 1950 to 1954 under the 90-percent support program, 10,226 
farms disappeared into larger units. 

Farm mortgages average $1,100 larger in the first 6 months of 1955, 
compared with the first half of 1954, according to estimates on farm- 
mortgage recordings compiled by the Farm Credit Administration. 

The average size mortgage recorded this year by all lenders was 
$7,050 compared with $5,990 last year, by T. A. Maxwell, Deputy Gov- 
ernor and Director of Land Bank Service, as announced by Farm 
Credit Administration as of October 20 last—let me see, that was last 
week, was it not ¢ 

In other words, we cannot expect our farmers to borrow themselves 
into prosperity. 

This trend has its effect upon community life in general. It has its 
effect upon our school system and also upon our churches; also upon 
our whole economic stability as a democracy. 

Whenever a farmer is driven from a farm he invariably loses his 
feeling of freedom and security that has been granted him under our 
own United States Constitution. 

Some of our farmers who boast of high farm incomes derive some 
of their income from other sources than farming. 

I still uphold the 100 percent of parity as I did at the other farm 
hearings held here in Des Moines—-what was that year, 2 years ago? 
When was the other farm meeting here, 1953 ? " 
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Had the Congressmen at that time abided by that principle no one 
would have needed to propose a new look at this late date. 

We need an abundance of production to feed the hungry roo of 
this earth. Give each person three square meals per day which will 
take care of some of the so-called surpluses—I put lines around “so- 
called”—if some food should be left, if some food should be left, let-me 
repeat, send it to the hungry abroad. 

An unbiased committee of farmers could help materially in a pro- 
gram of proper distribution. 

Should we use some of the Marshall plan money to send essential 
food abroad instead of sending cigarettes and lipstick, we would get 
somewhere. 

The Cuarrman. All right, madam; thank you. 

We are now running 10 minutes after 4, and we are supposed to leave 
at 4, and the remaining witnesses—there are only 6—7 with Mr. 
Sawyers, Jr. I understand he came in since I called his name first this 
morning—so that may I suggest that the following folks come for- 
ward with their statements and file them for the record: 

Mr. L. M. Muhlenbruch, Mr. Beckmeyer, Mr. C. C. Boylan, Mr. 


J. P. Hansen, Mr. Duane Orton, and Mr. Leo Frenzel, Lamar Foster ; 


and all those other people who have statements. Your statements will 
be taken care of my simply placing your names at the head of them. 


The meeting is now adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 


at 9a. m., Thursday, October 27, 1955, at Brookings, S. Dak.) 
(The statements filed for the record are as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILep ny Atrrep BeckKMEYeR, HArTsBURG, Mo. 


As a preface to my remarks, I would like to say that I feel it is probably 
presumptuous to assume that I could even state the problems that face agri- 
culture, much less offer solutions for them. There is a good source of information 
on the thinking of more than a million and a half farm families available in the 
American Farm Bureau Federation annual resolutions. These are arrived at 
in a very democratic way and involve detailed and comprehensive thinking on 
many problems. 

I was born on a farm in Illinois. My parents died when I was 8 years old, 
and I lived with an uncle in Washington, Mo., until I finished high school. 
I can’t remember when I didn’t want to farm, but in 1929, as I finished school, 
I think corn sold off-our Iilinois farm for 15 cents per bushel. So, I‘ know a 
little about the difficulty of getting into farming. I continued in school and 
taught vocational agriculture 5 years before the opportunity presented itself to 
farm Missouri river bottom at Hartsburg, Mo. I operate about 240 acres iv 
bottom and about 300 in hill ground raising corn, wheat, soybeans, alfalf 
cattle, and sheep. In regard to Government support I believe: 

1. Cut of acres on farms that have always produced a commodity and allowing 
acres to be added on farms not previously producing that commodity does not 
control production. It is economically impractical and morally wrong. The 
15 acres added on many farms due to high support greatly increased our surplus. 

~. National acreage and other regulations that are set and then changed 
through the year for political reasons or otherwise make noncompliance with 
regulation profitable and tends to make a nation of people who see what they 
can get by with. 

3. In the same manner that the high suport on wheat encouraged nongrowers 
to start growing to the extent of their 15 acres, so also the withholding of wheat 
from the export market no doubt has encouraged much additional acres in other 
countries through the suport to the world market this withholding would give. 

4. Mandatory setting of relatively high prices on beef, pork, etc., will lead to 
setting of all prices, and even if the almost impossible and possibly repulsive 
task of enforcing these prices could be accomplished, they would not improve 
the farmer’s position very long because these increased prices would be reflected 
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in cost-of-living increases, which would lead to wage increases which would agai 
increase costs to farmers. If all the manufacturers, etc., added a little profit each 
time with the wage increase, we might conceivably be in a worse position. 

5. In conelusion, I feel that many of the American people apparently are 
willing to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. Security is a wonderfu! 
thing, and it would be nice to have a guaranty of something on the table the 
rest of your life, but I am reminded that many of the inmates of our prisons 
have many years ahead of them in which they won’t have to worry about either, 
but who wants to be in prison? 

With our increasing population we may be able to look back in 10 or 15 years 
hence and laugh at the way we worried about surplus. I hope that we will stil! 
have a good part of the heritage of freedom that my grandparents came to this 
country to leave for their posterity. After all, that is the thing Congress should 
be striving to protect for all Americans. 


STATEMENT FILED BY RALPH 8. BRADLEY, PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS FARMERS UNION, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


seing a farmer and landowner, I have been greatly concerned over the decline 
in farm prices during over 3 years past and the high tax load and operating 
costs agriculture is saddled with. Production costs are not absorbed by the con- 
sumer as are higher costs of industrial products. 

I do not believe it possible to maintain a high enough level of farm prices, in 
view of said high tax load and operating expenses, to permit a prosperous agri- 
culture without some kind of artificial stimulation. 

It appears to me that the only accurate formula by which to figure farm 
income and expenses is on a per average acre basis. That is, if we accept the 
theory of crop rotation, figures to include the entire number of acres involved in 
an entire farming project. Differential between the two representing net profit 
per acre, or, return on the investment, as the case may be. Since taxation is an 
indirect cost of production on anything produced, Federal income tax must bh: 
included. 

A severe heat wave and drought in 1954 makes 1958 the last year of normal 
production in my area on which I have complete figures available. These figures 
are based on proceeds of sale of 1953 crops which were stored and sold in 1954. 
There has been a considerable decline in farm prices since that time. I found 
that my tax load and operating costs based on above figures, was in excess of 
$20 per average acre on the 920 acres of all better than average farmland in- 
volved. Broken down, $4 property tax, Federal income tax $10, and $6 for 
repairs, replacements, etc. 

At a recent policy-development meeting of my county farm bureau, with an 
attendance of a conservative 200 members in attendance, 95 percent went on 
record as favoring 100 percent of parity price supports supplemented by reason- 
able restrictions on production. These objectives are very divergent from those 
expressed by top officials of Nlinois Agricultural Association and American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Objectives and recommendations of the National Farmer's 
Union dominated the thinking of farm bureau membership. 

I disagree with Secretary of Agriculture Benson in his view that what he re 
fers to as high rigid price supports are responsible for farm surpluses, Farmers 
are production minded. At best, a higher support price on one crop would only 
be responsible for a decision to seed a plot in a higher supported crop rather than 
a lower supported one. Most crops concerned have acreage allotments anyway 
In the next place, how can 90 percent supports be termed high when they are 
still 10 percent below what the Government concedes to be fair and equitable’ 
Again, how can they be rigid if geared to parity which is supposed to fluctuate? 

On the gross income side of the farm picture, I see, without fear of justifiable 
contradiction, that there are more acres operated under lease which produce 
$30 or less per average acre than there are acres which produce $35 or more per 
average acre. 

I believe a prosperous agriculture is necessary to maintain a prosperous 
industry. 

Because of the disparity found in agricultural prices, in Illinois the farmers 
will lose over $114 billion during the year 1955. 

As valid evidence, I offer the following prices on farm commodities which are 
basic to Illinois agriculture: 
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FEED GRAINS 
Corn: 
Full parity price ‘ 
Average support price__-_- 
Free market price (farmers take-home pay) 
(85-cent corn gives the farmer a 41-cent dollar ‘base d upon the 
old parity formula. ) 
Wheat: 
Voll perity grie@csie io adi iss 
Average support price- dab dRinioal ‘eh Siit 
Free market price (farmers take-home DOF ib scesane 
($1.78 wheat gives the farmer a 70-cent dollar based. upon the 
old parity formula.) 
Soybeans: 
Full parity price 
Average support |. we 
Free market price (farmers take-home ‘pay Wied cae 
($2 soybeans gives the farmer a 69-cent dolla ir based upon the 
old parity formula. ) 
LIVESTOCK 
Hogs: 
Full parity price 
Present support price 
Free market price_ ideas 
($13 hogs gives the fal irmer a 59-cent doll: ir bs ised upon the old 
parity formula.) 
Beef cattle: 
Present parity price Bi cies en aero 
Average market price received by farme pea. ee een 
($15.60 beef cattle gives the farmer a 73.6- cent doll: ir - based 
upon the old parity formula.) 
All milk (wholesale) : 
Full parity price (per hundredweight)__-___________ a . 66 
Average market price received by farmers (per hundredw eight) .16 


($4.16 milk gives the farmer a 89.3-cent dollar based upon the 
old parity formula.) 


These depressed prices, however, are not reflected in the sale of this food at 
the consumer level. According to the latest report from the USDA, the cost of 
living has reached an all-time high, and according to their report a part of this 
rise in cost was brought about through the higher prices consumers paid for food. 
Therefore, the problem that is plaguing agriculture and sending farm families 
headlong into another cruel and disastrous depression is somewhat of a paradox. 
It is as follows: The consumer is paying more for the farmers food and fiber than 
at any time in our history, and the farmers share that is being returned to him 
of the money the consumer is paying is the lowest at any point in our history. 

Again quoting USDA, out of every dollar spent by the consumer for food and 
fiber, only 40 cents reaches the farm. Sixty cents of that consumer dollar re- 
mains in the hands of people other than the farmer. The problem, therefore, is 
finding ways and means of getting back to the farm family their fair share that 
is now being spent by the consumer for what he produces. 

The consumer need not pay one cent more for his food to return a full 100 per- 
cent of parity to the farm level. I refer you to the profit and loss statement of 
Kraft, a division of National Dairies. Their latest report showed a 31-percent 
increase in net profits, while the dairy industry took it on the nose for a 26- 
percent loss. This points up that this 26 percent that the farmer did not get 
was not lost but it just purely stayed in the hands of the processor. It seems 
only fair that Kraft could have been satisfied with a normal increase in profits, 
and, therefore, returned to the farm its fair share. 

I do not single out Kraft as the only one whose profit and loss statements show 
this situation, but only offer it as one of several. 

Since this situation is being keenly felt by farmers, they, quite naturally, are 
seeking out the leadership of someone who has a bold, forthright agricultural 
program that can be spelled out to give them faith to cling to. It must be re- 
membered that in 1952 the farm issue was not a partisan, political issue among 
the farmers themselves, since both candidates indicated to the farmers that they 
were truly interested in agriculture, and, therefore, promised a good, sound, 
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legislative agricultural program. And since both Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Eisen. 
hower had assured the farmers that they were interested in them getting their 
full parity for the food and fiber they produced, the farm issue was no longer a 
contingent factor. 

However, it is history now that Mr. Eisenhower broke faith with that promise, 
and it is through the windows of broken faith that the farmers are looking today, 
and quite naturally will be skeptical to the promises of any candidate who aspires 
to the great office of the Presidency of the United States. And since the farm 
families are in such real trouble that they cannot afford to buy any vague 
promises such as “I am for 100 percent of parity,” or ““Farmers are entitled to a 
full share of the economy” kind of thing, they will be looking for someone with a 
bold approach to this agriculture situation. It is not enough to say that one is 
in favor of the farmers making money, but rather the farmers will be waiting 
and watching for bold leadership who dares take his stand and spells out in 
detail a farm program that will place responsibility upon farmers, Government, 
and consumers. 

I am sure the farmer is realistic enough to accept his responsibility in bringing 
into proper harmony the law of supply and demand within a reasonable focus. 
However, he will demand devices of Government to give him necessary protection 
against manipulated dishonesty in the marketing of his products. 

Agriclture needs a bold leadership who has a philosophical concept of agri- 
culture that is based upon the preservation of the family-farm type of agriculture 
The next President of the United States will have such a program. 


STATEMENT FILep sy JoHN BE. BUCKINGHAM, CARSON, IOWA 


This proposed program is suggested as a means of providing the American 
farmers with an ‘equalized share of the national income in the United States. 

I. We recommend the present corn support program, with acreage allotments, 
with the following amendments: 

(a) Compulsory cross compliance: We do not believe the cotton farmer should 
plant corn on his excess acres; nor the tobacco farmer should plant cotton on his 
excess acres, etc. 

(b) Acreage allotments should be based on total tillable acres and not on past 
cropping history. This will prevent poor land usage and mining of the soil. 

(c) Rigid 100 percent of parity on cereal grains. 

Il. We recommend the following suggestions for a workable hog program. 

(a) That the determined amount of hogs necessary to meet the consumers’ 
demand for 1 year, be allocated to each farm according to the tillable acres 
just as the corn-acreage allotments are decided upon. 

(bd) The individual hog allotment for each farm may be shifted, divided, or 
combined to suit the desires of the tenant and the landlord. Some men are 
landlords of several farms and may have tenants who do not desire to raise 
hogs—we are looking forward to delivering the total number of hogs in 1 year— 
for that would be the desire of the United States as a whole. 

(c) Marketing cards will be necessary for all hog sales, just as is necessary 
today for all wheat sales. 

(d@) Outside of the Corn Belt area—past history shall be the controlling 
factor, on hog allotments, in the United States. Example: The small cotton 
farmer who raises a few hogs to eat, should be allowed to continue to raise them. 

(e) In the event some farmer does not want to raise his hog quota, he shall be 
required to turn it back in to the remaining farmers who desire additional hogs. 
This division shall be in direct proportion to the farmers desiring more hogs. 

(f) Hog quotas, to the farmer, should be governed so the demand will keep 
the market price at 100 percent of parity. In the event this fails, a direct pro- 
duction payment to the farmer, from the Government between the prevailing 
market price and 100 percent of parity, should be paid in the same manner that 
you seal corn and take the loan papers to the bank, but instead of loan papers, 
the farmer shall submit his sales invoice ticket from the market place. This 
would be converted into cash and the bank shall get its replacement money from 
the Government in the same manner that sealed corn is handled. Top market 
hogs as decided by the USDA shall receive 100 percent of parity production 
payments. Lower grades of hogs shall be supported at an adjusted lower rate of 
production payment. 
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We believe parity should be figured every 30 days and all production pay- 
ments, if any are necessary, should be adjusted to the parity level for the month 
in which the hogs are sold. 

We believe this program can be serviced with no additional bureau of Govern- 
ment employees. The State ACP, the county ACP, and the township ACP com- 
mittee, which handles corn loans and wheat allotments with marketing cards, 
ould service this program. 

We further believe that a similar program could be worked out for the beef 
industry. 


STATEMENT FILED By O. W. CHANDLER, HANNIBAL, Mo. 


I am a 72-year-old Midwest farmer. For 15 years I have owned and operated 
620 acres of black level land in west-central Illinois. I grew up on a little farm. 
Then for 30 years as a businessman I personally did more than $5 million worth 
of business with farmers in their own homes. I know hundreds of farmers per- 
sonally and I really know farmers’ problems. I am not a lobbyist nor an office- 
holder, and I am not a member of any farm organization. 

The individual farmers of America owe each of you gentlemen a debt of grati- 
tude for bringing our representative government so close home to us. Individuals 
can speak better for themselves than some so-called leaders, who usually express 
their own personal opinions and frequently hold positions by virtue of an 
unorganized majority. 

I feel sure that each of you is striving for the same ultimate objectives—you 
want to balance supply with demand, conserve our soil, and make it possible for 
farmers to contribute their fair share to our economic stability. 

Every one of our depressions since the American Revolution has been preceded 
immediately by depressed prices of agriculture. Since depressed prices of farm 
products have consistently preceded each general depression, we must accept the 
conclusion that depressed agriculture has been a major contributing cause. The 
reason for this is simple. Extensive careful research reveals that for each 
$100,000 increase in farmers’ gross cash income in nonindustrial communities 
there is a $240,000 increase in the total volume of business in that particular 
limited area. Conversely, a $100,000 decrease in gross farm income results in a 
$240,000 decrease in total trade volume in that particular community. 

The superstructure of our national economy is transportation, commerce, 
industry, labor, and finance. It is supported by a foundation consisting of just 
two things. They are the products of our topsoil and the minerals underneath 
the ground. Without these our country would be as destitute as the Sahara 
Desert, and what few people existed at all would be wandering nomads, beggars, 
or thieves. 

No segment of our natonal economy can be greatly depressed without depress- 
ing our entire economy. Our national economy behaves like a string of heavily 
laden barges all chained together, end to end, and floating on deep water. To 
complete the picture let us call these barges agriculture, transportation, industry, 
labor, commerce, and finance. If any one of these barges goes down, it pulls all 
the others down with it. The barge, agriculture, hasn’t gone down yet, but since 
1952 it has been sinking steadily. Sliding prices are rapidly reducing farmers’ 
net income to zero. For more than 114 million farmers it is already below zero. 

The rest of this statement will be confined to a brief statement of— 

1. Why present farm legislation does not work. 

2. And some provisions the new law should contain to balance supply with 
demand, increase soil fertility, and to enable farmers to get a fair price for their 
products. 

The present agriculture laws give to the Secretary of Agriculture too many 
provisions to make mandatory or arbitrary decisions based on estimates or 
guesses. These affect acreage, prices, and distribution. A wrong estimate or 
guess can, and has, cost farmers within the last 2 years millions of dollars. There 
are so many of these provisions in the law that farmers are more uncertain about 
the Secretary's decisions than they are about the hazards of frost, floods, droughts, 
insects, hail storms, or tornadoes. Bad crop estimates on production of soybeans 
alone on August 1, 1953, and August 1, 1955, cost farmers millions of dollars. 

Many big Midwest farmers are complying with acreage allotments on wheat, 
but ignoring price supports and acreage allotments on corn. They raise all the 
corn they can and breed enough pigs to eat all of their corn. But the surplus pigs 
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they create reduces the prices of all pigs, and these farmers are the first hogs to 
squeal for price support on pork. To market their pigs they should have a mar- 
keting card to show that they are in complete compliance on all feed grains. 

We have a hodge-podge agricultural scheme of laws. Wool and sugar is strictly 
the Brannan plan. The tobacco plan operates at a strictly 90 percent of parity 
with penalties and marketing quotas. It is working well with a net profit to the 
Government. Every thing else is doing worse at an increased cost to the Govy- 
ernment. The support program from 1933 to 1953 cost only $1,065,000,000, or a net 
per capita cost per year of 37% cents. Our hodge-podge support program for 
the last 2 years has cost the Government $1,264,000,000, or 10 times as much per 
year as the cost per year for the 20 previous years. 

Most individual farmers will not voluntarily comply with a particular provi- 
sion of any farm legislation unless it provides a real incentive. In our present 
legislation there is no adequate incentive for farmers to take good land out of 
marketable crops and put it into soil-building crops. We are producing a burden- 
some surplus because we are producing on too many acres. 

Farmers by their very nature produce every pound of food and fiber that all 
of their acres will grow. In doing so they shift the idle acres caused by acreage 
allotments into some other soil-depleting cash or feed crop. The result is greater 
surpluses and further depletion of the soil at a time when our United States 
population is increasing at the rate of more than 2 million per year. In a few 
years, American farms will probably not be able to yield enough food and fiber 
to meet the requirements of our country’s increased population. In that event, 
our children and our grandchildren, instead of having a diet as good as ours 
might have to contend with meals of lower standard—substituting carbohydrates 
for proteins, fruits, and vegetables. That condition already exists with three- 
fourths of the world’s population. Therefore, the law must require that every 
acre taken out of crops be converted to soil conservation and soil-improvement 
crops and kept out of any, and all, price-supported crops and all other crops 
competing with price-supported crops directly or indirectly for at least 1 whole 
year. 

The present farm-support law is based on a false premise. The assumption 
was that a lower support price would increase consumption and reduce produc- 
tion. In the past that has not proved true and is not now proving true. 

A summation of facts tabulated for administrative use only by the Department 
of Agriculture in January 1954, show that from 1909 to 1954, low prices have 
neither curtailed planted acreage nor reduced total yields. For instance, in 
1931, 1982, and 1933 when farmers were getting at local elevators only 10 cents 
per bushel for corn they planted each year more than 109 million acres of corn, 
In 1951, when there were no acreage allotments, farmers planted only 83,283,000 
acres and received an average price for the year of $1.66 per bushel. Now we 
have not only a sliding price scale, but also in effect a sliding parity law. This 
year’s disastrous prices will go into the 10-year average to reduce parity for 
1956. 

The sliding-scale price supports have been in effect on soybeans for 3 years. 
The support price has gone down, down, down, and the production has increased 
to the point where this year’s production is the largest in the history of the 
crop. 

Sliding scale and voluntary compliance with acreage allotment are in effect 
this year on all of the basics, however, our surplus in each of the following is 
larger this season than it was 1 year ago—wheat, 205 million bushels; rye, 5 
million; corn, 227 million; oats, 215 million; barley, 70 million; grain sorghum, 
4.3 billion pounds. 

The average cost of production is now more than 70 percent of parity. How- 
ever, with sliding-scale price supports, these are the prices farmers are getting 
at Midwest local markets: corn, 53 percent of parity; soybeans, 70 percent; 
butterfat, 68 percent ; eggs, 59 percent ; top hogs, 61 percent. 

The purpose of the sliding-scale law is to take off a little at a time, perhaps 
to make it a little less painful to the farmer in distress. 

By way of analogy: A very fine lady bought a very fine dog with a long tail. 
Her friends insisted that she should have her dog’s tail cut off. She was a very 
sympathetic woman—so, after much deliberation she did decide to have her 
dog’s tail cut off. To make it easier on the dog she decided that, at 1 week 
intervals, she would have her dog’s tail chopped off 1 inch at a time. 

The Government should not do for people or corporations what they can do 
for themselves. It is relatively easy for a few individuals or a few companies 
to understand each other and work together but it is utterly impractical for 5 
million farmers to control production through voluntary effort. Therefore, in 
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order to conserve our soil, be prepared with food supplies for emergencies and 
to stabilize our national economy it is imperative that Congress legislate a 
positive plan with teeth in it to cause farmers to improve their soil, control 
production, and to be guaranteed a price not less than 90 percent of parity for 
their products. 


GREENWOOD, IND. 
Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agricultural Committee: 


I have a letter of November 4 1955, from James M. Kendall stating that since 
a hearing was not held in my area, you would acknowledge a statement in form 
of a letter, so here goes. 

I firmly believe that we as farmers will never receive full parity for our prod- 
ucts on the open market unless we produce a scarcity. I don’t believe it is the 
will of God for us to produce just not quite enough; when we have hungry 
people in our country and starving people in other countries. 

I believe a price-Support program could be worked out that would cost less 
to support prices at 100 percent, or full parity, than it has in the past at lower 
figures. ‘There would be more incentive on the part of farmers to participate. 

I believe there should be a limit set on the amount that any one farmer would 
benefit. I feel that in the past, the price-support program helped the big farmer 
run the little one out of business. Our self-operated farms built this country 
and they’re good enough to protect. 

In my humble opinion, our support programs of the past has benefited proc- 
essors 10 times as much as it has farmers. The processors already make a fair 
profit. Why give them more? If our Government has to spend money to stabi- 
lize our prices, give it to the man that produces. 

I don’t think a land-reserve program will solve our problem because we will 
just use the money we get to buy more fertilizer and seed and we’ll produce just 
as much as we are now, on fewer acres. We'll do this upon recommendation of 
our Department of Agriculture and agricultural colleges. 

I think the Department of Agriculture hurts our prices by putting out esti- 
mates of our yearly crops. I never heard of them underestimating a yield. The 
soybean market this year proves my point. 

I also believe that it would be more logical to control our production by bushel 
controls instead of acreage controls. 

I think our horrible surplus should be looked upon as a blessed reserve. We 
are not at war, but look at our military reserve. Isn’t food and clothing just as 
important? 

Gentlemen, I have made several statements showing how I feel about some of 
our problems. I’m sure they will be considered and I’d like to thank you for 
taking the time to read them. Before I close, I have one question that has been 
on my mind for several years. If you see fit to answer it, please write it in 
language I can understand, as I am not a lawyer or professor. 

If the Federal Government has the power to enforce and uphold a minimum- 
wage law and a price-ceiling law (or a maximum price for farm products), then 
why can’t they write and enforce a minimum-price law for our products? 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE M. DORRELL. 


STATEMENT FILED ry LAMAR Foster, WEST BRANCH, IOWA 


Your presence here today as well as at other areas in the Farm Belt is an 
honest indication of your desire to be helpful to the farmer and in spite of your 
trips having been called junket by some, to me and many, I can assure you we 
consider them as sincereness on your part. 

There is big trouble ahead unless net farm income in the future is better 
stabilized than it has been in the past. The valleys need to be filled and the 
peaks, so to speak, need to be leveled. 

The idea of many of our economists that we need less workers on our farms 
so the net income per farm would be more, looks good on paper but in actual 
practice it is a fallacy. Let’s quit spending money on soil conservation unless 
we intend to keep enough people on our farms to man them properly. 

A farm should and must continue to be more than just a place to make 
money. It should be a home—it should be a family unit. Our attention should 
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be directed more to the preservation of the family-size farm, the very bulwark of 
our democracy, than to that of making big net returns in dollars for the owners, 
And we should spare no effort to hold and preserve these family-size units, 

Our present farm problems prove conclusively that our farm leadership has 
failed. Secretary Benson and his entire staff are doing a very poor job for the 
livestock producer in the Middle West. Cheap corn is the principle cause of 
too many hogs and even if hogs would pay for the corn fed to them at present 
prices the net farm income would be too low to meet present-day high operating 
costs plus the highest taxes the farmer ever faced. 

We realize the Government is being asked to do things for the farmer that 
he should perhaps do for himself through organization. But we must remem- 
ber that farmers will never be able to organize effectively. The very nature 
of their different degrees of operation, wealth, location, and other conditions 
separate them so widely that it won’t be done. 

Those of us who have been operating through all of these good years of the 
past and are more or less independent and secure at the moment must not forget 
the many young men who are now struggling against odds to make things go on 
their farms. Many of these young men were fighting to save our system of 
living when we were making big money—let’s don’t let them down now. 

What can be done? 

At once revive the food stamp plan which was devised by people in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who knew what they were doing. It was effective in getting 
surplus food into the stomachs of hungry people before World War II—and it 
can put this surplus meat to good and proper use now without Government buy- 
ing and distribution. Adopt production payments at 100 percent of parity for 
perishable crops instead of storage and with production controls. 

More meat in the school-lunch program. 

And there is an earnest and sincere desire on the part of all good farmers 
to take their problem out of politics. The farmer is about the only politica] 
football left and they are getting tired of all the “kicking.” 


STATMEMENT FiLep spy Leo FrRenzeEL, Des Mornes, Iowa 


A private research group who had formerly had food-processing experience 
have been working on a protein substitute for meat which has now been perfected 
and is ready for production and marketing. 

This is purely a grain substitute for meat. The manufacturing process makes 
use of yeast as a method of using fully and increasing the amount of protein in 
the product resulting from the cereal, defated soybean meal, corn, or wheat. 
Defatted soybean meal is now a waste product of agriculture selling for around 
2 or 3 cents per pound. No animal matter or oils are used in the process. 

In visting with farm friends, it was found that their immediate reaction to a 
protein meat substitute product without knowing anything about it was that it 
would worsen conditions and prices for farm products, but when they secured 
the facts-they could see that the reverse was true of their- impulsive. reaction. 
This substitute process for meat would improve the economic conditions of the 
farmer and it affords a constructive workable solution to a large portion of the 
present farm problem. 

The entire production process has been perfected and tested scientifically and 
is ready for production. Samples of the product can be furnished for demon- 
stration and tasting. The canning process was tested by a major can manu- 
facturer who will now insure the process and product. In testing the product, 
it was required to endure 150° temperature, zero weather and other conditions to 
see if it would spoil. This was done for a period of 18 months and there was 
no spoilage or defects in the product, neither did it lose its flavor which resembles 
meat. The canned product does not have to be kept under refrigeration. 

This pure grain process uses only farm products and produces a protein sub- 
stitute for meat that has a protein content of from 48 to 54 percent. The average 
fresh lean meat has a protein content of about 17 percent. The highest protein 
content in meat is found in dried beef which has a protein content of from 31 
to 32 percent. 

It is estimated by the research people that starting production time will take 
from 12 to 14 hours to produce the finished product ready for market. It is 
believed that improved production methods can be used to reduce the production 
time to 8 hours. There is no commercial production at the present time of this 
product. 
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The finished product resembles sausage and it can be sauted or fried with or 
without lard or oil. After it’s cooked, it resembles a hamburger patty in appear- 
ance. It can be artificially flavored to taste like bologna or liver sausage, but 
its own material flavor resembles meat. 

Briefly, these are the principal production costs in the manufacture of a pound 
of this protein substitute for meat: 

The basic grain materials under present Government-supported price levels 
would not cost more than 3 to 5 cents per pound. 

The labor cost is estimated at 2 cents per pound can. 

Machinery, equipment, and operating expenses will be about 1 cent per 
pound. 

Cost of metal 1-pound can container would be from 4 to 5 cents each. 

The total estimated production cost for a pound of substitute meat would 
be from 12 to 15 cents. 

These costs would be substantially reduced if larger can containers were 
used in packaging. 

In the manufacturing process of this product, it is hoped that we will be able 
to use some of the existing canneries and the agriculture sections of our country. 
These canneries in most instances are only used about 1 month out of the year 
when the fresh vegetable or fruit crops are harvested and canned. 

The canneries are either locally or cooperatively owned by the farmers, or 
owned by large industrial canning companies. This additional use of the can- 
neries would reduce the cost of production of a company’s other canned products 
by year-around utilization of their plant, thus giving cheaper food to the consumer. 

Since the production of our protein substitute for meat would not require the 
speed of handling that a fresh crop of fruits or vegetables would in order to 
prevent deterioration and spoilage, thus in the grain-producing areas, the farmer 
could wait until their crop-growing season is over and the harvest is in before 
the substitute meat production would be started. The raw materials and the 
labor would then be available at the same time in the grain-producing areas of 
our country. It would give the farm family a cash income from this source. 
It would eliminate the necessity for the farm family having to leave the farm 
because of inadequate work or income in the off-growing season. 

It would give the migrant workers in some of our vegetable and fruit-canning 
areas of the South and West year-around employment if surplus grains were 
shipped into these areas. This can readily and economically be done because 
the big market for this product will be for export. 

The manufacturing of our protein substitute for meat from grains will enable 
the farmers from every grain-producing area in the United States to haul by 
truck or ship by rail or water their surplus grains to an existing cannery and 
receive 100 percent parity prices for their grain. 

The Government would not have to finance the construction of new canneries 
because adequate canneries, we believe, are available now to begin operations. 
The slight additions necessary to an existing canning plant to take care of our 
product would not alter or jeopardize the original use of the canning plant. 

Production can always be halted on our product to take care of the seasonal 
crops that normally used the canneries in a locality. There is no storage prob- 
lem or danger of spoilage associated with our product. The product can be 
stored in any good barn if necessary. 

If a private group, or the Government, licensed our process and then made it 
available to the farmers and canneries for moving the surplus grains off the 
market after each growing season, the ever-normal granary principle could 
be maintained by only selling last year’s surplus crop after this year’s is 
harvested. Prices of farm products under these conditions should remain rela- 
tively stable at full parity as far as grain is concerned. 

Since our research group has not established any production or marketing 
of the substitute meat up to this time, our Government could take over the 
export of this product and regulate the sale so that it would not compete with 
fresh meat in either the domestic or foreign markets. Our substitute meat is 
not as tasty as fresh meat, neither can it be used in as many different forms in 
its preparation for the table, in the home or in the restaurant. It is, however, a 
tasty product which will give a hearty appetite a full feeling quickly when eaten 
because of its high protein food value. 

There is a vast untouched export market for this product where it is prac- 
tically impossible now to sell fresh meat or canned meat products, particularly 
pork, because of the religious beliefs of some of the foreign peoples in the Middle 
and Far East. These same people all eat pure grain products. Our production 
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prices are right on this product to stimulate foreign trade. This will raise the 
living standards of our foreign neighbors and friends without reducing the 
American standard of living. We would be in a position to trade our surplus 
grains for the foreign countries’ raw materials needed in our economy on a very 
equitable basis. 

The cold war is now being fought with diplomatic intrigue, propaganda, trade, 
and armaments. America would be in a better position to win foreign friends 
with food at low prices for trade in many foreign countries where a great dea! 
of political unrest and human misery now exist than in any other way. 

We have the largest food surpluses in the world now so none of the other 
nations in the world could compete with us under present conditions. America 
wants peace and friendship with every nation and people. 

America would have a better chance of winning the cold war and preserving 
the peace in the world when the American farmer is in full production un- 
hampered by any needless regulations. The American farmer can then get into 
a balanced economy with American labor and they both can produce together in 
our national-defense program by producing to preserve peace. 

This type of farm program would add to the general welfare of our Nation 
and the world and it would not increase the present tax burden to do it. 

We sincerely believe that here is a solution to a large portion of a very grave 
farm problem. The research group who owns this process for producing a high 
protein substitute meat from grain wish to sell the process outright or license 
it over a period of years. 


STATEMENT FILED By DAvip GARstT, COON RapiDs, Iowa 


| had oceasion to listen to the hearings on agriculture in Des Moines, lowa, 
on October 26, 1955. I asked to testify before this committee; but as there were 
too many witnesses for the time I was asked to submit a written testimony. 

First I would like to correct several misconceptions : 

1. There is no such thing as overproduction—it is economically true that 
demand will always equal supply at prices set in a free market place. No matter 
how much we have produced or will produce, it will always be consumed whether 
now or if held as a reserve for future crises. There is such a thing, however, as 
unprofitable production and this is definitely true in agriculture. ‘The farmers, 
throughout the history of our country, have received far less than their share of 
the national income. Despite great movement from agriculture into industry 
we remain in this same relative position. As the farmers are related to total 
population, farm income is related by just a little over half to total income and 
this is certainly unprofitable production to a great extent. 

2. Parity properly defined means equality between two things. This word 
has been used incorrectly for over 20 years. If we had equality with the rest 
of the country we would have had no movement of people and capital from 
agriculture into industry. We would have had a status quo, so to speak. This 
is, of course, a sure way to fail in making economic advancements. The surest 
way to fail is to take a fixed position and hold it for a protracted period. No 
farmer has ever asked for parity by its proper definition. Rather, the word has 
been coined by the salesman for our agricultural cause and now as it is used, 
has an entirely different meaning. Agricultural parity defined by usage means 
a price relationship based upon historical averages that are more favorable to 
the farm economy than have been the prices either before or since except in 
time of war or drought. Almost everyone agrees that a more gradual adjust- 
ment from agriculture into industry is basically a good thing for it does not 
destroy the purchasing power, the efficient as well as the inefficient, or the land 
and capital resources of the industry. 

Parity, as defined by this usage and by law, is an attempt to explain this need 
for a more gradual adjustment. In fact, one of the first major agricultural bills 
was called the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Parity is a false con- 
cept, deviating both from true definition and by not representing the true prob- 
lems of gradual adjustment. Parity is a price concept alone. It should more 
logically be a combination of price and production. What farmers basically need 
are not prices but incomes. It is natural, however, that price and income should 
be confused by the very nature of the agricultural pricing structure. It takes 
only a very little change in the production of agricultural commodity or in the 
demands for those agricultural commodities to cause a violent change in the 
price. Thus in times of reduced demand caused by depression or as a result of 
individual preference for other goods as is true in nations of great economic 
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wealth and abundance such as ours, prices sag to extremely low levels that cannot 
sustain a prospering agriculture. In times of increased demand as a result of 
war which denies individua! preference of other goods and in times of war and 
drought when supplies cannot reach far enough, uncontrolled agricultural prices 
would go out of reach as was true in World War I. In either case, it is in the 
interest of general welfare that agricultural income be maintained on a more 
even plain. 

3. Another misconception that is quite popular is to call farmers inefficient. 
It is true that there are some inefficient farmers in our country but it is not true 
that you can eall well over the majority of the farmers inefficient. In fact, it is 
the genius and the great efficiency of the American farmer that is causing our 
agricultural problem today. What other segment of the population can boast 
of such production. In the last 20 years, we have learned how to feed the same 
amount of people a better diet with half as many farmers despite low prices and 
little profit which restricted our every attempt to improve our production and 
thereby improve our standard of living. Individual farmers have no control of 
their prices and thus through individual efforts they have made this great 
agricultural expansion possible. Bvery effort has been made throughout this 
time to produce more goods for sale with lower per unit production costs. There 
has been no room for inefficiency. There are a great many farmers, however, 
who are farming marginal lands but these farmers are, perhaps, our most 
efficient. With poorer resources at their disposal, they are still able to exist 
where many have failed. It is true that to do so, many acres of this marginal 
land have been depleted. 

4. Another misconception is the meaning of the word “conservation.’’ Con- 
servation means the maintenance of a high state of productivity on a sustained 
basis. It necessarily includes not only land as a factor of production but labor 
and capital as well. Proper land use has been given priority, to be sure, for 
land is the only resource that cannot be enlarged. Marginal lands should be 
saved for future use by practices that would maintain and rebuild their 
productivity. 

There is a great abundance of farmland, however, which is not marginal. 
The productivity of these lands has been greatly improved by additions of labor 
and capital and will continue to improve. To illustrate, terraces and contouring 
are man’s improvements to the land by conserving moisture which normally 
would run off and carry with it much of the topsoil, and the addition of fertilizer, 
in many cases, not only maintains but improves the fertility of the soil. The 
conservation of wastes such as corn cobs, stalks, and other cellulose which in 
the past were burned and are now used as feedstuffs, also is consistent with the 
definition of conservation. It is not conservation to lower productivity except 
in those isolated instances where present productivity cannot be maintained on a 
sustained basis. It is not conservation to consider only one factor of produc- 
tion and to ignore the others. It is not conservation for the Government to hire 
land to lay idle. 

I disapprove of the Farm Bureau’s soil fertility bank. As I have pointed out, 
it is not in the interests of conservation. Let us examine this plan more 
thoroughly. If we take 15 percent of the land out of production, will we not be 
making agricultural laborers less productive individuals by about the same 
extent? There are 10 million farm laborers. It looks to me like this would 
cause 1,500,000 unemployed. The same is true with capital such as machinery. 
Will not this discourage its full utilization and maintenance? Of course, some 
of the farmers will become more intensified producers and to that extent un- 
employment of manpower and machinery will be reduced. But will this in- 
tensification by the additions of labor and capital lower the farmer’s per unit 
cost? In some cases, it probably will but arbitrary control of production factors 
in most cases will raise production costs by lowering efficiency. 

This program would be the death of the family sized farm, as these farms are 
primarily dependent upon land and labor as the main factors of production, and 
neither of these could be used to full efficiency. This program would be death 
on tenants who marry labor and capital with land. They would receive none 
of the benefits, as the Government is hiring only the land, and yet, with minimum 
capital, less land, and abundant labor, they would be forced into a relatively poor 
position within the agricultural industry. In fact, only the large operator is 
adequately financed to take advantage of such a program, as he could lay off 
unneeded labor and intensify his farming program by capital investment, while, 
at the same time, for the land he is not using he could receive payment from the 
Government greater than he could have realized through his own operations. 
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Even if this program were in the best interests of conservation, it is doubtful 
that it would be an effective control of production. Production of nitrogen has 
expanded 300 percent since 1950, from 1 million to 3 million tons of actual nitro- 
gen, and another million is scheduled for 1957. The conversion ratio is 2 pounds 
of nitrogen to 1 bushel of corn, according to our agricultural colleges, and this 
means that by 1957 we will have expanded agricultural output with nitrogen 
alone by 3 billion bushels of corn or its equivalent. 

This is just one phase of the present agricultural revolution. Celluloses, such 
as cobs, cornstalks, almond hulls, cotton hulls, straw and sorghum stubble, can 
be fed with great economy in place of well-established roughages like hay. Rota- 
tions are less important with new insect control and industrial fertilizer. Le- 
gumes as a source of nitrogen and protein are becoming obsolete because of their 
high cost. Urea as a source of protein has taken over 5 percent of the total pro- 
tein supply, yet it can.only be used by cattle, which presently are using far less 
protein supplements than either chickens or swine. The door is just opening 
on hormone to stimulate feed efficiency. The hybridization of grain sorghums 
has just recently been solved and promises as big a future as hybrid corn. The 
artificial drying of crops and the introduction of many other new practices make 
this program of controlled production exceedingly doubtful. 

At the Senate hearing much was said about being bipartisan in designing an 
agricultural program. Therefore, let us examine the approach that we have 
taken for over 20 years. It is my opinion that we have been most partisan 
throughout this period. Whether we are Republicans or Democrats, we have 
designed a program to help only farmers. A government should not endorse 
any program that is designed to help a minority at the expense of general wel- 
fare. Such a program can never be sustained on a permanent basis. This is, in 
fact, what has actually happened. 

Secause of the depression’s devastating effect upon farm prices, and therefore 
income, a program was designed to raise prices by conversion of productive land 
into pasture and other measures that would both reduce production and, at the 
same time, conserve the land. This program basically was a self-help program, 
as only those people who curtailed productive output were able to share the 
benefits of the higher prices. The Government designed a program for the orderly 
marketing of farm. output and, in order to keep this price at a high enough level 
for the farmers to prosper, found it necessary to buy a vast supply of feed and 
fiber in direct competition to consumers. Storage facilities were expanded many 
times until now we have a reserve of nearly a quarter of our agricultural output. 
These reserves were of extreme value during the Second World War, but many 
people believe that they are now quite adequate for any national emergency. In 
fact, a few unthinking people consider these reserves as vast surpluses that can 
never be used without great waste. 

The program designed for the orderly marketing of farm products is all that 
remains as additional reserves are only purchased at bargain prices based on 
our present flexible pricing structure. Although we still have an acreage re- 
striction program, cross compliance is not enforced and reduction in individual 
crops are canceled by production in other competing crops. Therefore, with our 
present program we have no means of protecting agriculture from an economic 
depression. We are worried, unhappy, and confused. Many people advocate 
that we go back to high rigid price supports, drastically curtailed production, 
and increased reserves of stock in Government hands. They advocate the dump- 
ing of these stockpiles at any price in the world market in order that they might 
not become excessive. The continuation of such a program is wrong for several 
reasons, 

It is not in the good of the general welfare. It can only be maintained in times 
of great agricultural difficulty. It did not offer protection to a broad enough 
scope of products as only storable commodities were managed without great 
waste. As feed grains were supported and livestock was not supported, it did 
not encourage the production of meat, milk, and eggs which give the farmer one 
of the largest shares of the consumer dollar and which would have improved 
the diet of the American people. It priced us out of world food markets as well 
as our own domestic market. It did not contribute to the true meaning of con- 
servation. But worst of all, it turned the housewife, the industrial worker, and 
the businessman against the needs of agriculture. 

Let us, therefore, be bipartisan in our approach toward the solution of the 
agricultural problem. 

It is best for the general welfare to have cheap food. Therefore, it would 
appear logical that any agricultural program should have unrestricted produc- 
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tion except where it corresponds to conservation. It is necessary for the farmer 
to get economic help to offset unprofitable prices—yet this help should be of 
such a nature that it would not stimulate production beyond the capacities of 
a healthy agriculture that has not been hold down by capital restrictions and 
economie depression. It is necessary that this new program be flexible in order to 
suit the changing food-consumption patterns. This program should include a 
broader scope of support for our farm population. It should provide for the 
provisions of all phases of conservation, not only as related to farmers but as 
related to our whole country. The concepts of full employment and the use 
of industrial tools of production are just as important as the conservation of 
our farmlands. Such a program should provide for orderly marketing both at 
home and abroad. Why have a two-price system when one would do? 

It appears that what we need is something of a cross between the Brannan 
plan and Secretary Benson’s flexible support program. I recommend that we 
use direct payment to farmers to increase their income. I further recommend 
that these payments be flexible in their relationship to the supply and demand 
schedules in such a way that output times price plus payment yields a more 
equitable income than farmers now have. Using our present parity concept, 
this could be done by paying a subsidy of one-half the difference between parity 
and free market price. I chose one-half of the difference between parity and 
free market price for a rather interesting reason. The farmer receives approxi- 
mately one-half of the consumer dollar. Therefore, to the extent that farmers 
are subsidized, prices would be reduced proportionately and it therefore becomes 
impossible to distinguish whether this subsidy is subsidizing producer or con- 
sumer. If hogs had the parity price of $20 and a market price of $12, the farmer 
would receive a subsidy of $4 and his price would be $16. If they went down to 
$8, the subsidy would be $6 and his price would be $14. This would not stimu- 
late production as increasing supply would still cause decreasing prices. Any 
attempt to raise average income would tend to increase production by intro- 
ducing more profit, but even an attempt to raise average income by restricting 
production would stimulate production. However, no abnormal production 
stimulant would be promoted by such a flexible payment. This direct payment 
should be placed upon meat, milk, and eggs as this would give protection to all 
feedstuffs and a larger portion of commodities than has any program in the 
past. Almost every area of our country is engaged in the pursuit of livestock 
so this would also give a broad geographic support. It would encourage the 
consumption of a higher protein diet by allowing them price economy that they 
are presently denied. This diet not only would be better from the standpoint 
of health and taste but would also expand the human stomach as the conversion 
of feed grains into meat is nearly 7 to 1. This program would give the farmer 
needed income for a more gradual readjustment. 

It would correspond with the definition of conservation. Much of the 
marginal lands of the West which are risky cropland could be changed into 
grass. Land taken from wheat could then be used for meat production more 
protitably and with more conservation. 

This subsidy could be paid to the farmer through our already established PMA. 
The farmer would bring his receipt of sale to a federally inspected processor 
and receive from the PMA the subsidy he needs. This would encourage better 
inspection and grading which would be most beneficial to the farmer and con- 
sumer alike. It would encourage higher quality production, higher health 
standards of processors, and more uniform grading standards to consumers. 

Our agricultural output could move into expanding foreign markets at world 
food prices, yet we would be protected. Without controls that frustrate our 
attempts to become a stronger and healthier industry, we as farmers would 
have a more gradual price fluctuation which would be of great advantage as it 
would give the farmer greater safety in planning future production. Violent 
price fluetuations in livestock have caused great economic loss and abnormal 
profits which have never been conducive to more stable production patterns. 

Present storage facilities that we have built for past agricultural programs 
could be incorporated into this new concept by changing their purchasing and 
marketing from the parity concept to the concept of feed livestock ratios. These 
facilities could then be used profitably by selling feed stuffs when the ratio is 
unfavorable: and buying feedstuffs. when they are favorable thus taking ad- 
vantage of the price spread in order to pay the cost of storage and loss. 

Finally we must appraise this program from the cost standpoint. It has 
been pointed out many times that a direct subsidy program would cost far more 
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than our present program of high prices by production construction. I com- 
pletely disagree with this thesis. Truly it would place more obligations upon 
the Federal Treasury but conversely it would place no obligation upon the con- 
sumers of our country, Such a program of restriction as we had in the thirties 
and which is advocated today does place an obligation on these consumers in 
direct proportion to the extent that agricultural income is increased. It is, 
in fact, the same thing as putting an excise tax on food to subsidize farmers. 
Because our problem is dependent not only upon changes in supply but also 
demand, this seems to be rather stupid, as any increase in price discourages 
demand. 

Let us compare these two methods of raising farm income. Let us assume that 
for a more gradual adjustment, the farmers need somewhere between 8 and 4 
billion dollars more income. If this money were interjected directly as a con- 
sumer or producer subsidy, this money would all be a direct obligation of the 
United States Treasury. It would not raise food prices, in fact, to the extent that 
agricultural output is held down by capital restriction output would increase 
and prices would probably lower still further. Not only would the farmers 
benefit but every consumer of food would benefit proportionately. This would 
truly be one of the greatest achievements in social legislation of our times, but 
it would cost 3 or 4 billion dollars. 

Now if we tried to raise agricultural income by restricting production such 
as is advocated by the Farm Bureau, we would spend perhaps $1 billion to hire 
land to lay idle and this would cause a small decrease in output and a large 
increase in price that when multiplied together would raise farm income by 
perhaps $2 or $3 billion more. Thus the farmer would receive the same benefit 
of $3 or $4 billion. In the one instance directly from the Treasury and in the 
other instance directly from the consumer. As these consumers are also tax- 
payers it would make little difference to them whether the farmer were sub- 
sidized directly or indirectly except that by indirect subsidization through 
the Government, they would be helped by cheap food and all its benefits of 
increased consumption, better diet, less controls, ete., and by direct subsidiza- 
tion in the form of higher prices, they would be hurt by reduced consumption, 
poorer diets, more controls, etc. In either case, however, the same amount of 
money would be drained from the rest of our economy and the costs would be 
identical. There would be another advantage, however, to subsidization by 
Government rather than by consumer as the money to finance such a program 
would come from a progressive tax structure which in itself tends to level in- 
comes; and would result in benefits that would help primarily low-income 
groups as they spend a far greater share of their incomes for food. This would 
tend to bring low- and high-income groups together which would give us a 
much better consumption better pattern and thus allow for greater economic 
growth not only within agriculture but throughout the whole economy. 

This program would have been economically impossible during earlier at- 
tempts to help farm income. Twenty years ago nearly one-third of our popu- 
lation was engaged in agriculture and the attempts of our Government to help 
us through direct Treasury obligation would have left little for other vital 
programs and Government needs. Today, however, the farmer represents only 
about 13.5 of our people and only about 7 percent of our national income. His 
needs could easily be attended to without disrupting our national budget. 

Recently every emphasis has been given to the assumption that the Government 
should stay out of business. Most frequently this has been combined with 
the philosophy of reduced Government expenditures. In the solution of our 
agricultural problem, this assumption and philosophy do not follow. How could 
our Department of Agriculture control production by direct monetary incentives 
by renting land by acreage allotments, by marketing quotas, ete., and not be 
in business to a greater extent than they would be if agriculture were allowed 
unrestricted production with direct assistance to help make its economic ad- 
justments within our economy more gradual. This kind of production would 
need no controls such as allotments, quotas, cash-incentive payments, etc. 

A little should be said about the economic philosophy of government. Gov- 
ernments are designed to help the general welfare of the country. Quite fre- 
quently the benefits of a small industry are so important to this general welfare 
that they receive special dispensation and consideration. In tracing the his- 
tory of our country we discover that tariffs were instigated to promote the 
expansion of industry, that the railroads were given large tracts of land so they 
might be built more quickly, that our country could be settled and frontier 
markets served. 
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Even today many industries are receiving special dispensation by quick tax 
amortizations, subsidy, tariffs, and guaranteed prices. The most phenomenal 
of these special considerations was the Government’s gift of $10 billion worth 
of atomic research to the industry of our country. Truly this needs to be 
readily developed as a source of power and a tool of defense. The development 
of this atomic power offers the promise of a new industrial revolution that 
will raise our standard of living to new undreamed-of heights. As food is a 
basic need and the most important single ingredient of our standard of liv- 
ing; and as the producers of this food are suffering economic loss which is 
causing depletion of their productive resources of land, labor, and capital; and 
as the development of our country is dependent upon whole and complete pros- 
perity, agriculture not only needs but demands special help and consideration. 

Let us interject a more favorable income relationship to farmers directly by 
a production-consumption payment which would not only guarantee the farmer 
more equity but would also raise real income by lower food prices to consumers. 
This would be no more costly to a government of the people but would benefit all. 
With such a program we could make abundance a blessing rather than a curse, 
not only for our country, but for the world. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ARTHUR GERLACH, ST. ANSGAR, IOWA 


I am a dairy farmer, my herd consists of 50 head of registered Holsteins. 
Today I have 23 head milking age, the balance yearlings, calves, and bulls for 
sale as breeding animals. I also raise an average of 90 to 100 hogs for market, 
u small flock of 125 hens compiles my operation. The farm is 110 acres, alL 
tillable. It is an estate and I am part owner. I was born on these acres in 
1901 and my home has always been here. 

It is apparent with my livestock program that I purchase feed in addition 
to that raised here. As an Iowa dairyman, I have nothing to gain by having 
cheap feed (especailly the basic crops). Good prices for corn and other grains 
keep other farmers from getting into my field of livestock production. 

So I ask for the ever-normal-granary or commodity-loan program on basic 
crops to be at 90 percent of parity. Parity formulas may need some revision as 
time goes on. 

The conservation program, Or any payments made for conservation, should 
be tied right in with the necessary acreage restrictions that are necessary to 
balance supply with demand. 

If we are in earnest in our efforts to preserve the family-size farm, then we 
must put an overall limit on the amount any one producer can take in our CCC 
loan program, That amount to be the product of the family unit. 

As to the dairy, that being my major operation, I do not share the reports that, 
our dairy situation is being solved by the present program. 

Indications are that dairy herds are getting bigger, especially in Lowa, and 
an increase of 7 to 8 percent is indicated for 1956. 

There is also going to be an increase in small operations, especially butterfat 
and B milk production to supplement falling farm income from beef, hogs, and. 
grains other than corn in lowa. My Surge Milking Machine serviceman told me 
at the county fair this fall that in a 2-week period he had installed 17 milking 
units in barns that were going to start milking again this winter. 

Our dairy program has been operating under the flexible plan since early in 
1954. The theory being that with 75-percent supports, less production will occur. 
Meaning that some of us dairymen will get disgusted and quit or cut down our 
size of operation or go busted and have to quit. Well a few did get out and 
probably went into beef or hogs and caused those industries to be overexpanded 
as to supply, as of today. In my opinion there is no final answer in a flexible 
price-support program. Just a process of wringing the farmer through the 
wringer as he shifts from one type of livestock or grain program to another in a 
vain effort to find the most profitable program. 

Our present dairy program of storage in the CCC stockpile should be deferred: 
to a program of production for use. 

Production payments of at least 90 percent of parity should be used. An 
example being the present wool production payment. The butter and cheese 
moving into consumption and the difference made up by production payments. 

These same production payments were used during World War II and worked: 
very simply. 
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I insist that all production payments made on perishable commodities be made 
through local PMA, AAA, or ACA offices, and that these programs be admin- 
istered by our locally elected farmer committeemen. Also that all production 
payments must have a limit as to the amount paid any single producer. That 
amount again tying right in with the average family-sized operation. This 
limitation being the factor that will discourage the overproduction that causes 
the unbalance in production and demand. 

I sincerely feel that there is to much loose talk about regimentation of the 
farmer through his programs. I sold the balance of my 1955 spring hay crop 
today at $12.75 per hundredweight to me, that is a sort of regimentation in 
that I surely made no profit. I had to schedule the sale in advance to get them 
moved to market, no choice but to take it and like it. Rather we should be 
talking the word “cooperation.” Cooperating together to fit the supply needed 
by our economy. Saving our soil by not raising unwanted or not needed products 
and also saving ourselves and families unneeded unprofitable work. 

Our farm organizations need to get on the ball and help us cooperate to save 
ourselves and family units in agriculture. 

There are times when dairy processors are in conflict with the best interests 
of the producers. It is common knowledge that the profits of our large dairy 
processors have soared while the farmers’ price has dropped 15 to 25 percent 
and the consumer has no material price break. 

Processors want volume. We farmers need a profitable price. There is danger 
that the farmer (dairy) lets his processor speak for him. Dairy farmers’ invest- 
ment totals $20,434 million, 95 percent, and the investment of others in milk 
processing and distribution totals $1,200 million, 5 percent. 

The present program has a bottleneck in dried skim milk, which is a gain 
accumulating in large amounts in CCC holdings in spite of the big giveaway of 
last year of dried powder to feed processors. Our farmers need some consider- 
ation if there is to be a big giveaway of dried powder again. Why do we have 
to go through a processor to use our own surplus? 

School-lunch programs of dairy products need to be continued and expanded. 


NeEwArkK, Onto, October 28, 1955. 
Corys M. MovusER, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


GENTLEMEN : In regard to your letter that there will not be any Agriculture 
hearings in Ohio, and your suggestion that I might prepare a statement of my 
analysis of agriculture affairs. 

First I am not being dictated to by any organization, my sources of informa- 
tion are the farmers themselves in direct contact, so I believe I know what I am 
talking about. 

I am a farmer, we own or operate some 545 acres in which we produce around 
800 hogs sold at weaning time or fattened. We fatten some 25 Herefords, around 
50 head of sheep, plus about 500 to 800 bushels of peaches in addition to a 
dairy herd. 

The reason I am giving you this background is I know fully well that our 
agriculture policies are not run by farmers, they are run by the meatpackers 
and milk distributors and don’t have the slightest knowledge of what it cost 
to operate a farm, or some educated fool at some university who is a spokesman 
for some of the food distributors. 

They say we have got to be more “efficient,” a word they are unable to give a 
specific definition for. 

Surpluses: We hear so much about surpluses the same old hokum we heard 
in the thirties. I made a tour of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois and found anywhere 
from 50 to 75 percent reduction in livestock over 5 years ago. Let the surplus 
people show me where this surplus is. 

We hear 1 million acres are being taken out of production every year and 
2 to 2% million leave the farms and we have a net gain in our population of 
2,500,000 a year. Somebody is reckless with the truth. 

I asked the Ohio Department of Agriculture to compare our per capita supply 
of food with 5 cr 10 years ago and what it was now. They said they did not 
know then. If they did not know how do they know whether there is a surplus 
or not. 
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We are in an agriculture depression and if it were not for our $40 billion de- 
fense and foreign aid commitments this country would hit the rocks and quick, 
because of the lost purchasing power of the farmer. 

Now here is an example of our lost purchasing power. These are prices 
actually received for farm produce, so I have prepared a table as follows: 





' 
Prices received Cost produc- 


Commodity 1955 tion, 1955 


Beef cattle ; | 124% cents_. 25 cents. 
Milk cattle __- ; head | $65 to $100 $200. 
Sheep : per pound 1244 cents 25 cents. 
Chicken ; do | 12 to 15 cents Do. 
Eggs 2 ; dozen 5 to 30 cents 65 cents. 
Peaches. .. eae ; bushel 2 $4. 

DEI. sod Dit seccsuss he “ quart 6 to 7 cents | 12 cents. 


2 
$ 


These are average prices. 

Now we hear some bankers talking about the sound economic condition of the 
farmers, but why is it? They won’t loan a farmer money, but if you are em- 
ployed in industry you can list the farm as suburban home and get a loan as 
the bankers tell us a farm is an unsound investment. 

If you think everything is so good ask the people who furnish the supplies for 
the farms they have in excess of $200 million on their books in this county and 
the tractor fuel people are wringing their hands the farmers can’t pay for the 
fuel and they are afraid to cut them off for fear of shutting down the farm 
operation. 

I have prepared a table of purchasing power of the farmer. 


1947 


Fence, per rod... eis aii 6 pounds of pork_.................| 21 pounds of pork. 
0 ae 6 pounds of beef_____-- .....--| 21 pounds of beef. 
Deb iis 2 ...--..-.---| 12 quarts of milk 5 .....--| 60 quarts of milk. 
Tractor, 2-plow dod } 10,833 quarts of milk. __. eed .| 38,333 quarts of milk. 
%-ton truck ...-| 5,200 pounds of beef or pork ..-| 17,692 pounds of pork or beef. 
1,000-gallon tractor, gas. ....| 640 pounds of beef or pork.........| 2,000 pounds of beef or pork. 


! 





In other words it would take almost 344 times the amount of any given farm 
produce to purehase the same industrial products, its no wonder that only 6 out 
of 50 farmers on our road are still on the farms, the others have quit and gone 
into industry, mostly the young people. Who is going to be farming 5 or 10 
years from now? Russia according to our farmers exchange program is doing 
everything to get the know-how on its farms and we are doing everything to 
drive it off. 

Solutions : 

Get rid of the dopes in the Department of Agriculture both on county, State, 
and National level and cut off their funds, if they do not report how much food 
is available on a per capita basis. 

Put milk and bread on the table processed from milk and wheat not adulter- 
ated junk. Also stop the adulteration of lunch meats. This would require 
rotation of enforcement machinery. 

Stop false advertising of adulterated and synthetic foods. Let the people 
know the truth about the know-how, leaving our farms and the skill, experience, 
and manpower and capital needed to start farming. 

If we have minimum wage laws for labor and fair trade laws for business and 
industry, why can’t we extend this to the farmer, he is an intelligent American 
citizen too, isn’t he? 

I will be available in person if the Senate committee desires. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES F. GLECKLER. 
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NEWARK OnTI0, October 29, 1955. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, 
Cotys M. Mouser, Chief Clerk 


GENTLEMEN: Supplementing my letter of October 28, 1955, I am including a 
clipping from the Newark Advocate our local daily which points up vividly the 
credit condition of our farmers under the heading Attention Licking County 
Farmers. Please read the part I have underlined. Now if we can’t get farm- 
equipment parts on credit what are we supposed to do leave the tractor, corn 
picker in the field and go get a job in industry and let the people in the Cities 
starve as it is a darned sure thing that you can’t get money from banks unless 
you are a millionaire and if you are a millionaire you don’t need it. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES F. GLECKER. 


P. 8. It has just been brought to my attention by a young man with a family 
of 5 including his wife and himself, 1 child not in school and 1 in elementary 
and the other in high school. Like all the young men getting started he was 
forced to work off the farm in order to pay for his equipment and provide for 
his family because of the collapse of livestock and milk prices. 

While working at the Newark store, Sears, Roebuck plant the craneman 
dropped a carton of 12 lawnmowers on him causing a hernia and other injuries 
Sears hospitalized him for a short time and the doctor done a poor job of re 
pairing the hernia but they sent him back to work and fired him “which is the 
custom at Sears,” so they don’t have to pay industrial compensation, now no 
factory will accept him because he can’t pass the physical so he and the children 
are farming but how long can they if they take his machinery away from him. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


[The Newark (Ohio) Advocate, October 27, 1955] 


* * * One of our outstanding obstacles is the mounting accounts receivable 


in every dealership. One $21% million is outstanding in the area surveyed. On 
the other hand our manufacturers require cash settlements. Our payrolls must 
be made on a weekly basis. To avoid further handicaps in this instance and to 
allow us to stay in business and serve you properly, the following policy will 
be in effect: 

* * * * * * * 


ree 


STATEMENT FILep py Henry W. HANSEN, Dakota City, Iowa 


OcTorER 24, 1955. 


To SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY: 


First, may I state my qualifications for speaking for the beekeepers of Iowa as 
well as the United States. I am past president of the Iowa Beekeepers Associa- 
tion, a member of the executive committee of the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion and a member of the board of directors of Sioux Honey Association, which 
is the biggest honey bottling concern in the world. I own and operate an outfit 
of 2,000 colonies of bees here in the State of Iowa and have been in the business 
for 20 years. 

Our present mandatory support price is from 60 to 90 percent of parity. We 
are asking support of 75 to 90 percent of parity. 

We are not asking for any handouts, and I think you will agree with us that 
the honey loan-purchase laws have not cost the Government very much money. 
Honey actually purchased by the Government under purchase agreement and/or 
loans is as follows: 

1950—7.4 million pounds, 

1951—17.7 million pounds, 

1952—-when the new program for loan and purchase agreements went into effect, 
6.9 million pounds, 

1953—approximately 2.5 million pounds, 

1954—there were loans and purchase agreements taken out to cover approxi- 
mately 1.9 million pounds of honey as of November 15, 1954. I do not 
have the final figures covering delivery under the 1954 program, but I 
believe it was negligible if there was any delivered at all. 
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You can see from the above figures that we do not depend on the Government 
to market our product. All we ask is for the Government to establish a fair 
price for honey. I think, in fact I know, that the Government will not have to 
purchase very much honey except perhaps in a bumper crop year, in which case 
it can be exported with a small subsidy. 

We have a rather unique situation in the beekeeping industry in that we have 
no established market such as there is for grain and livestock. The Government 
support price now establishes a floor price and is the minimum amount that a 
beekeeper will accept for his honey. In that way the Government support price 
stabilizes the market and prevents some beekeepers from selling at sacrifice 
prices. 

Let me briefly state the reasons I think this increase in parity (from 60 to 90 
percent to 75 to 90 percent) should be granted. 

Our support price has been way below the cost of production. I estimate the 
cost of production today to be around 14 cents a pound and our support price 
has been considerably below that. In fact, the price support has been going 
down the last 2 years, and this year we are at the same figure (9.9 cents a pound) 
as we were in 1951 with 60 percent parity. We are now at 70 percent. Today’s 
market price is about 12% cents to 18 cents a pound. Listed below are the 
support prices for the past 5 years so you can see how the support price has gone 
down in spite of the fact that we are now getting 70 percent of parity instead 
of 60 percent. 

National ay- National av- 
erage support; Percentage erage support Percentage 


price (cents of parity price (cents of parity 
per pound) per pound) 


9.0 oo 10. 5 
9.9 le a 10. 2 
10. 1 Se 9.9 


In the meantime our cost of production has gone up. Even when the parity 
was somewhat higher than it is today, most of the beekeepers in the country 
have had to live on the depreciation of their equipment. When the present 
equipment wears out, there will be no funds to replace it. 

While the number of colonies of bees has held quite steady for the past 10 
years, Iam afraid that it won’t be long before we will see a nationwide decrease in 
the number of colonies. We have already had a decrease in the State of Iowa. 
This year we went from 185,000 in 1954 to 165,000 in 1955. 

As you know, bees are essential to seed production and with more acres seeded 
down each year, there will be an increasing need for seed at a reasonable price. 
sees will increase seed yields from 100 to 500 percent. However, only in some 
of the Western States are the beekeepers paid for pollination services and the 
fee received for pollination takes care only of costs of moving the bees in and 
out of orchards and fields plus depreciation on the equipment. In Iowa and 
the other Midwest States the farmers do not make a business of seed production 
and few, if any, beekeepers are paid for the valuable pollination services of their 
bees. 

At a recent beekeepers meeting we took the average age of the beekeepers 
present and found that it was approximately 45 years. Because of the economic 
aspects of the beekeeping industry it gets harder every day to interest younger 
men in our business and there doesn’t seem to be much chance of getting new 
blood into the industry. 

The figures contained herein have been taken from Statistics of the United 
States Honey Industry issued February 1954 and from the Crop Reporting 
Board—Honey and Beeswax Production Annual, with the exception of the esti- 
mates of cost of production, which are my own figures and are based on my own 
operating costs. 


STATEMENT FILED By L. E. HARTHAN, THORNTON, IOWA 


I consider myself a typical working farmer in that I rent and operate a 400- 
acre farm in north central Iowa. 

I fee] that farmers should have economic equality with other groups, and if this 
equality cannot be obtained through organization and the use of cooperatives, 
then it is the duty of the Government to insure it. 
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I would do this by paying directly to the farmer the difference between the 
market price of his products and the price he should get to obtain equality with 
other groups, these payments to be drawn on the United States Treasury. 

I would limit these payments to discourage large-scale commercial corporate 
operations. 

The Government should attempt to dispose of agricultural products on the 
world market regardless of the ideology of the people wishing to buy these 
products. 

It is my feeling that if Government can subsidize business through billions 
of dollars in continuous war-goods contracts it can subsidize agriculture to the 
extent of a few millions without jeopardizing our economy. 


STATEMENT FILED BY RicHarp M. Jounson, Direcror, Wurresive Sor 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT, MORRISON, ILL. 


Quoting Webster : 

“Peace: A state of rest or tranquillity, calm, freedom from war or disturbance, 
spiritual content. 

“Prosperity : Successful progress in any business or enterprise, good fortune. 

“Posterity : Succeeding generations, descendants.” 

These we can have if we ask for them, and without the stimulus of a war or 
a $100 billion toll road system, by balancing our national economy. 

Here is a story with a moral: 

A salesman, when checking into the hotel, asked the hotel keeper to deposit 
a $100 bill for him in the safe. After the salesman had gone to his room the 
hotel keeper took the $100 bill from the safe and paid a creditor who was crowd- 
ing him, who immediately used it to pay another, who paid another, and he an- 
other, who again used it to pay another, who used it to pay a bill he owed the 
hotel keeper, and he put it back in the safe. The next morning when the sales- 
man came to check out, the hotel keeper proudly took the bill from the safe and 
gave it to the salesman, who tore it up saying, “It didn’t matter; it was a 
counterfeit.” But—it had done a job. 

The people in agriculture (our most basic industry, and larger than the 
manufacturing of automobiles or the making of steel), are earning at a rate 
that is one-half that of the rest of our American society, who do not realize this 
nor ask it. 

A prosperous agriculture would balance our economy today. We can have 
this very simply by establishing an Agriculture Marketing Commission,* com- 
parable to our Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This Commission would have the power to establish prices that would give 
the people in agriculture, on the average family-size farm, an income comparable 
to that of the rest of society. 

They would determine what is the average size farm.? This would be kept as 
flexible as our needs demand. 

They would let the average family-size farm, market unrestricted? The 
larger farms could market the same amounts, plus whatever the market would 
absorb at the fixed price. The remainder would stay on the farm. Needless to 
say this would stimulate the average-size farm. 

We are seeing land reforms all over the world and we will have some form 
here. This would solve that situation in our country. 

This would give us conservation on the land. The farmer would be finan- 
cially able to use the good farming methods he needs. An underpaid custodian 
of our most priceless resource can only care for it to the best of his ability— 
after he cares for his family and his automobile. 

Nature has a way of paying interest on anything we leave on the ground, 
and there is no doubt that is where our surplus should be. 


1 This commission should be bipartisan or nonpartisan, a group of 21 members chosen by 
the Senate and House Agriculture Committees for periods longer than that of the 
committees. 

2 This would be established annually by actual averages with classifications of soil type 
and actual use. This might be 10 acres of muck land in onions, 100 acres of class 1 land 
in corn or 1,000 acres of a eertain type of grassland, etc., that would be needed to utilize 
the time of and provide the income for that family. 

’‘The average size farm would market at a percentage of its production that our needs 
would indicate. The larger farms would market on a declining scale. The smaller than 
average farm on an increasing scale. For example with onions the 10 acres would market 
the percentage of its crop our needs would indicate, one with 20 acres would market the 
first 10 acres at the same rate, the second 10 acres at say 90 percent of the first, etc. 


ee a het oot et CO 
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We are entering an era of automatic machines, business machines, and manu- 
facturing machines. They will replace people in our commercial world at a 
time when we will see a population increase greater than predicted. I believe 
that this increase, instead of being plotted graphically as an upward slanting 
line, would probably be much more accurate as curving upward, 

We can economically use more of our people in agriculture than in unpro- 
ductive pursuits. 

You may feel that we have here too simple an answer to such an important 
problem, but take for instance, the toastmaster’s remark at the end of the authors 
45 minute condensed review of his book on economics. 

What you have just been told is, “If your outgo exceeds your income your up- 
keep will be your downfall.” 

After we have achieved an economic balance at home we can take any 
position in world trade we would care to, by calling out $100 bill good, counterfeit, 
or a 3-cent piece. 

This plan, with your help, can be an achievement, by telling our editors, our 
organizations, and our lawmakers, that this is what we need and want. 


STATEMENT FILED BY LOREN EE. JOHNSTON, ALTOONA, ILL. 


I am Loren Johnston, a livestock and grain farmer, of Knox County, Ill. It is 
my purpose to express views on what is the best way that Government can help 
agriculture out of the present dilemma. 

We know that you Congressmen who are elected by us to write the laws of 
this land are sincere in your efforts to find the right solution. May I urge that 
you work to get our agricultural program out of politics. Surely we can write 
a program for the basic industry of this country on a nonpartisan basis. Having 
let it become a political football, we find our political parties in a contest of 
blaming the other for failures, and now of trying to out-promise the other. No 
good program will ever be developed under this procedure. 

After 20 years of Government programs in agriculture, we should be able to 
pick out the good things and discard the rest. Our programs have not done well 
by agriculture in the past because they were set up without clear-cut long-range 
aims or goals. 

What then are our aims, goals and purposes? The role of Government in 
agriculture should be for three main reasons, namely : 

1. To support agriculture commodities at a fair percent of parity to 
assure the farmer cost of production. 

2. To control production to supply and demand. 

3. And to preserve agriculture through a proper land use. 

Now let’s go back to point 1. A farmer in these times of high fixed costs and 
expenses needs some assurance that prices he receives will cover the cost of 
production. Our whole economy needs this prop against disastrous depressions 
and ruin. The first commodity loans were made for this purpose. The war de- 
mands, political pressure and high rigid price advocates changed this to high 
price supports. This changing of purpose of the commodity loan from a floor 
under prices to high rigid prices is the cause of our overproduction and dis- 
astrous surpluses we have today. Let’s recognize this mistake and get back on 
the beam. Our flexible price system we should keep. 

Point No. 2, production control in the past has failed because the emphasis 
was placed on acreage allotment. It failed for two reasons, first because acreage 
allotment for the individual farms was based on past history of that farm. The 
farmer who had plowed up marginal acres that should never have been plowed 
got a much higher allotment than the farmer who had been following a good 
farming system of keeping a certain percentage of his land in grass. Many 
farmers got disgusted with this system and wouldn’t go along with it. The 
second reason it failed was that acres taken away from one crop were allowed 
to be planted in another which soon brought overproduction of that crop. Also 
acres were shifted from one part of the Nation to the other. We reduced corn 
in the Midwest and then they let the South and West raise corn on the land they 
took out of cotton and wheat. The result was no reduction at all for the Nation. 

If we have learned anything from the past, we surely have learned that we 
do not have a market for the crops on all the acres we are now cultivating. So 
the new farm program must control production. Doesn’t it make commonsense 
to change from compliance with acreage allotment as an eligibility for com- 
modity loan to require each farm to follow a soil-conservation program or soil- 
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bank plan? That would keep a certain percentage of the land in grass to protect 
the future wealth and productivity of that farm for the farmer himself and for 
the Nation in the future. 

This plan for a few years in order to work off our surpluses and restore farm 
prices to parity will require retiring a lot of acres fom production. In retiring 
acres from grain and converting to grass, we must protect the livestock produc 
tion. We already have too many hogs and all the cattle we can consume. A 
certain percentage of this land will have to be absolutely retired, not even pas 
tured nor cut for hay. A new program should contain a Government rental fee 
to pay the farmer the cost of the taxes, the cost of seeding this land and a fair 
return for these acres. This fee should be big enough to make these acres pay 
as well as the average acres in the farm. 

The cost of this new soil-bank plan will not be any more than our past pro 
grams. If the rental fee for retired acres is high enough to make these acres 
pay as well as the average acres in the farm, compliance will become a general 
practice, production control is sure to be accomplished. This program will stand 
the test of time and history will record it as a far-reaching Government policy on 
agriculture, preserving the liberty and freedom of agriculture and insuring soil 
fertility and future productivity of this Nation’s agricultre. 


STATEMENT FILED py JOHN C. KAYSER, PocAHONTAS, ILL. 


Permit me to begin by stating my own position. I am a southern Illinois 
farmer operating a 480-acre grain and livestock farm on a rental basis, raising 
feed grains, chiefly corn, wheat, and hogs. I have worked at farming all my 
life except for 2 years of military service during World War II. Since 1949 I 
have been farming the home place on my own. It has been quite difficult to 
acquire sufficient operating capital from the profits to be made in farming. 
With constantly rising costs, $11 hogs, and $1 corn, it is practically impossible, 
even with good management, to even show a profit. Naturally I am very much 
eoncerned about the economic and political situation which is causing farmers 
to be the most underpaid segment of the American economy. If our agriculture 
is to avoid serious crippling something must be done very quickly. 

Certainly if we are to solve this problem we must turn away from the mistakes 
of the past. We must recognize that the Commodity Credit Corporation is not 
a consumer. We must abandon the principle of high rigid price supports which 
build up huge surpluses in Government warehouses to depress future markets, 
encourage foreign competition in the production of agricultural commodities, 
and increase the use of substitutes, while our own products are priced out of the 
market. It is my definite conviction that present surpluses are at the very root of 
our present problem and that no kind of a farm program will have a chance to 
suceeed until they are disposed of. If our surpluses were no longer a threat over 
our markets and our price supports and production controls were geared to 
consumer demand both at home and abroad, certainly farmers would not be in 
such serious circumstances as they are today. 

It would seem to me that any solution to this problem should be directed along 
two main lines. First we should endeavor to produce for consumption what the 
consumer wants at a price the consumer can afford to pay. Much more remains 
to be done along the line of research for uses of agricultural products. Certainly 
far greater effort needs to be put forth to regain and expand foreign markets 
Public Law 480 is a very worthwhile step in the right direction. Surely greater 
effort could be made to trade agricultural products for strategic materials which 
could be stored at far less cost than butter, wheat, and corn. Some of the road 
blocks to foreign trade could be removed, such as the requirement that 50 percent 
of commodities exported be shipped in United States vessels, as now required 
by the United States cargo-preference law. Our tariff system should be simplified 
and made more favorable to agriculture. 

Secondly, if we are to prevent surpluses from piling up and reduce those we 
have, it is imperative that production be effectively limited. Past experience 
has shown that acres diverted from cotton, corn, and wheat have been used to 
increase production of soybeans, oats, barley, rye, and grain sorghums, which 
compete with corn as feed and thereby intensify the problem. Most of the 
farmers I have talked with seem to agree that some form of the soil fertility 
bank plan offers the best chance to effectively control diverted acres. Certainly 
some way must be found to limit supply and at the same time permit reasonable 
freedom of management. If the control of diverted acres is to be effective at all 
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it must be rigid and in my opinion the controls should be written into the law 
by Congress rather than left to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
I hope you will give serious consideration to the opinions stated above. 


STATEMENT FILED By THOMAS HART KENNEDY, MINONK, ILL. 


The No. 1 economic and political domestic problem facing the American 
people is sick agriculture. 

Lessons bitterly learned in the 1929 et seq. depression are not forgotten by 
farmers, albeit some city dwellers opiated by the Eisenhower big-business- 
boom and/or the guaranteed annual wage are inclined to consign them to limbo. 

I am an Illinois farmowner. The basis of our economy is corn. In dealing 
with the United States Department of Agriculture we find that huge organism 
not only husbanding corn, but also concerned with cotton, tobacco, wheat, live- 
stock, sugar, etc., etc., and ete. 

I have devoted 7 years of my life working inside bureaucracy (senior attorney, 
NRA and FTC and staff trial examiner, NLRB). In addition for 2% years I 
served as an officer, United States Army Air Force, in this country and in 
England, World War IIl—more bureaucracy. A considerable part of my pro- 
fessional life off the Federal payroll has also been given to dealing with admin- 
istrative law, bureaucracy, and bureaucrats. Lately the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has figured largely in such contacts. 

From this experience I am inclined to agree with the sentiment expressed by 
the late Senator Taft, when, before convention in 1952, he answered to the ques- 
tion. “How would he get rid of all that Federal bureaucracy?”’, thus: “With a 
meat ax.” 

All economie regulation is disagreeable, often grossly inefficient, costly, slow, 
and in many instances, unfair to those regulated, 

We have had economic regulation of American manufactories for many 
decades. Without the economic restraint of tariff protection few manufactur- 
ing concerns could operate as they now do in this country. Millions of Ameri- 
can union members would either be unemployed or would work for a fraction 
of the high wages now received. 

If we are to retain tariff protection for United States manufactories we must 
provide compensating protection to American farmers, 

Corn is our problem in this region. 

I propose we consider the corn industry as we would the oil industry, should 
that industry be economically sick. 

There was a time when oil was overproduced. Production controls were estab- 
lished under interstate compact. This is the pattern I suggest we follow as to 
corn, 

I suggest Congress repeal all legislation with respect to the growing or mar- 
keting of corn, such repeal to be effective 2 years from enactment. This repeal 
legislation should contain a declaration by Congress that any economic regula- 
tion of the corn industry is a matter of State concern and provide for assistance 
by the Department of Agriculture to any or all States desiring to enter into an 
interstate compact with respect to corn. 

Such a plan will give force to the 10th amendment, United States Constitution, 
will relieve the taxpayers, eliminate a vast army of Federal bureaucrats, invite 
the States to stand on their own feet, and point a way to streamline economic 
regulation of all agricultural production. 

I cannot understand why Illinois taxpayers must foot the bill for cotton sup- 
ports, nor why Louisiana taxpayers must pay to support corn growing in Illinois. 

Admitted, if the corn industry is to be healthy economically, production must 
be limited. However, I fail to see why the regulation limiting production must 
be accomplished by remote control from Washington, D. C. 

The best that can be said for economic regulation is that under certain cireum- 
stances it is a necessary evil. If so, let us reduce such evil to its minimum, by 
keeping regulation at home. 

The more bureaucracy we remove from the National Government, the better 
chance constitutional functions have to be efficiently performed by that central 
government. Are not the constitutional functions of national defense, foreign 
affairs, postal service, money regulation, and bona fide regulation of bona fide 
interstate commerce sufficient to keep that one central government busy? By 
stripping the Federal Government down to constitutional size we will take some 
of the load off the Chief Executive. He, then, also might have a chance. 
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I revert to the oil comparison. We know alcohol is made from corn. We know 
internal combustion engines can be operated on alcohol as fuel. We know the 
United States Government owns many million bushels of corn and the United 
States Government operates thousands of aircraft and thousands of motor ve- 
hicles. What progress has the United States Department of Agriculture made in 
using this Government-owned corn as motor fuel in Government-owned aircraft 
and other vehicles? If alcohol can power aircraft, trucks, and other automobiles, 
why should the Federal Government spend millions of taxpayers’ dollars buying 
gasoline so prodigously? The Federal Government already owns the corn; it has 
to buy the gasoline. 

Presently such questions directed to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture may evoke the shrug, said Department is merely one branch of the vast Fed 
eral Government, the Federal Government must look out for the welfare of, not 
only the corn industry, but all industry, including the gasoline industry. 

By contrast an interstate corn authority, set up by the corn States, would have 
no other function than promoting the corn industry. We could expect such 
single-minded administration to secure results for the single industry—corn. 
Corn cannot secure the sole attention of the many sided United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Federal Government, constitutionally, is the sole guardian of our interna- 
tional well-being. As such it must provide effective national defense and con- 
duct our relations with foreign governments. 

The Federal Government now owns mountains of corn. It might approach 
Russia, saying, “You need corn. We need peace. If you will adopt and enforce 
the Bill of Rights behind the Iron Curtain, we will have peace. In such event we 
will supply you with our surplus corn, a certain quota free the first year, a quota 
at 15 percent market price the second year, at 50 percent market price the third 
year, at 80 percent market price the fourth year, and at 100 percent market price 
the fifth year.” (Russia has a penchant for 5-year plans let us give her one.) 
The provision is Russia must enforce the Bill of Rights behind the Iron Curtain. 
The United States must, with such an offer, reserve the right to inspect behind 
the Iron Curtain to determine whether or not Russia is enforcing the Bill of 
Rights. Should such enforcement lapse, the corn supply will lapse also. 

If such a proposal is accepted by Russia, consider the reduction in armament 
expense to us—which in turn will dictate a reduction in Federal taxation. If 
there is anything which will help small business—and most American farmers 
are engaged in small business—it is a reduction in Federal taxes. The farmer 
now in distress merits a $1,000 personal exemption on his income tax, rather than 
the current $600 exemption. 

Should Russia spurn the suggested proposal, she thereby informs the world 
she has no real desire for peace. The Russian people, who need our corn, 
would appreciate this constructive offer by America. They might not like its 
rejection by the Kremlin. Is there any doubt the Russian people would not 
embrace the Bill of Rights if they could? 

I have used corn to illustrate the points: 

1. States rights; 

2. The inefficiency of centralized bureaucracy ; 

3. A way to promote agricultural products, through single-purpose, 10th 
amendment administration ; 

4. Use of corn as leverage for peace. 

If this streamlining—stand on your own feet—idea is good for corn, I believe 
it is equally good for other agricultural products. 

I suspect Texas cotton planters would rather deal with an interstate cotton 
authority, headquartered at Memphis or New Orleans, than with a corn-worried 
United States Department of Agriculture bureaucrat, 2,500 miles distant in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

We all defend the Constitution of the United States. Many of us have taken 
an oath to support it. 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people” (Constitution of the United States, 10th amendment). 
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ELKVILLE, Iti., November 20, 1955. 
SENATE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : I had made plans to appear before your committee at the Chicago 
hearing and was surprised and disappointed to learn that it had been canceled. 
I do appreciate, however, the opportunity of making a written statement to 
your committee concerning my opinions as possible solutions to the enormous 
problems facing agriculture today. Since grain and livestock farming are my 
livelihood, these problems are of utmost importance to me. In due consideration 
of the amount of time that you can allot to me, I will not prepare a long 
dissertation. 

The major problem with which we are plagued today is a lack of balance 
between supply and demand at prices high enough to enable farm people to 
enjoy a level of living equivalent to nonfarm people. During the past 5 years 
in which agricultural prices and incomes have suffered a gradual decline, con- 
sumer incomes have exceeded all previous records and the general economy is 
bubbling with prosperity. At this same time, the Government has been very 
active in directing farm affairs. 

I feel that there is definitely a need for some Government regulation in agri- 
culture but I also feel at the present time the Government has gone beyond its 
proper place in agriculture. I would much rather see the Government provide 
a framework in which our markets can operate rather than let regulation serve 
as a substitute for markets as it has in the past few years. 

I am approaching this problem by considering what has been the major factor 
in reducing farm net income. This factor has been an emphasis on production 
to the point that it has resulted in a steadily growing surplus of farm products 
which surmounts any known record for our country. Two factors have primarily 
been responsible for this overproduction. One has been the fixed level support 
program with controlled acreage and the other has been the counterpoint of the 
price-support program in not controlling the diverted acres. 

The fixed-level program fulfilled an excellent incentive to produce during 
wartime and the readjustment period that was to follow. sut both of these 
periods are past and we still continue to produce at exceedingly high rates much 
of which has been sold to the Government. At the same time we are still receiv- 
ing aid on fertilizers which also increases production per acre. 

History has proven that allotments merely shift acreage from one crop to 
another which creates our diverted acreage problem between agricultural regions. 
As cotton and wheat acreages are reduced, feed grain crops are substituted. 
These feed grains are then marketed through livestock which in turn increases 
the production of meat—it works on and on to no end. 

In my suggestions as to possible approaches to these problems, I want to 
use angles of working so as to help reduce the present surplus on hand and then 
consider the prevention of increasing surpluses in the future. 

As aids in reducing the present surplus, I would like to see more work done 
toward developing a better export market. I feel that there are factors included 
in our trade laws that discourage trade from other countries. The cargo bill 
which requires a certain amount of our products to be transported by our own 
ships after being sold to other countries is unjust. I don’t purchase cattle unless 
I can do my own hauling. I also feel that the standards of percentage on allow- 
ances of inert matter in grains sold to other countries should be reduced. It is 
unfair for a purchaser of grain to find it obliterated with foreign materials upon 
receipt, when the expectation had been clean grain at the time it had been 
bargained for. This should be corrected since most consumers are quality con- 
scious. We should also try to trade our surplus products for materials that other 
countries now have which we could use now or in the future. I feel that if these 
materials were not needed at the present time they would be easier and more 
economical to stockpile than our farm products which have the tendency of being 
perishable. 

The next two suggestions are offered as emergency measures at the time because 
of the huge surplus overhanging our markets and the dire necessity of exploring 
every possible outlet. They have no part in a sound, long-range program, 
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I would like to see vigorous steps taken toward expanding the school-lunch 
program to reach a more favorable percentage of our schoolchildren rather than 
the 30 percent now reached. At the same time, I would like to see more animal 
products included in the lunches. 

There is also a possibility of a food-stamp plan tried for areas of large unem- 
ployment, those on relief, and those on Federal and old-age assistance. The 
emphasis should be placed on the foods in surplus, especially animal products. 

My suggestion for preventing an increase in surplus for the future is to lean 
toward a soil fertility bank program with price supports at realistic levels. With 
a soil fertility bank program in effect, I feel that it would let farm products move 
back to a supply and demand basis and at the same time get production in line 
with consumption. We would be producing for the markets instead of the Gov- 
ernment, and also returning farm management to the farmer. The soil-bank 
plan proposes to keep all tillable land within the crop rotation and at the same 
time be using the land for soil building rather than production of grain. It 
would be using the needed acres to produce an ample supply of food and fiber, as 
well as use the remaining acres to build and store soil fertility and to provide 
for soil and water conservation. This allows efficient production and higher 
prices to farmers; it means an insured food supply at fair prices for a growing 
population. 

As a working plan, I suggest this method. Production could be adjusted by 
offering farmers incentive payments to build fertility instead of producing crops 
that add Government surpluses which depress future farm prices. This can 
decrease production where it begins at the soil level, by growing legumes and 
grasses instead of soil-depleting crops of corn, cotton, and wheat; but the acreage 
so diverted must be substantial. Incentive payments for the shift would be by 
acreage rather than a normal minimum lease and should be attractive enough 
to discourage a shift from soil building to livestock. In the event that an incentive 
payment is not atractive enough, the purpose will be defeated. 

Another possibility of helping reduce the surplus as well as create a market 
for future production is to have more research for new uses of agricultural prod- 
ucts. There is general recognition in industry that research is productive and 
profitable. Research on production of agricultural products has been very effec- 
tive the last 15 years. Why couldn’t more money be spent in development of a 
market for the product achieved? It seems to me that there is a strong possibility 
of using research on agricultural products to find a new use for them other than 
a food product, such as corn. 

To me, there is little hope of adjusting production and maintaining farm prices 
as long as the difference between support price and market price is the motivating 
force to induce farmers to comply with acreage allotments. We must remember 
that when the economy of our basic industry is allowed to collapse, it soon affects 
our general economy; therefore, I'm definitely sincere in trying to prevent a 
lower standard of our general economy by approaching the first problem first. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD KUEHN. 


STATEMENT FILED py Lioyp Mason, Mapre Park, Itt. 


I was planning to appear as a witness on the Senate Agricultural Committee 
hearing which was scheduled to be held in Chicago today, November 21. As this 
hearing was canceled I wish to submit the following statement to be incorporated 
into the record, as requested by you. 

I am fully convinced that it is impossible to have continued prosperity if the 
farmer is not given an opportunity of receiving his proportionate share of the 
economic benefits that come from the high level of industrial activity which this 
country is now enjoying. Today the American farmer is receiving only 40 
percent of the consumer dollar where only a very few years ago he received 
53 percent. During this same period of time his expenses have increased 
materially with some reports placing this increase at $5 billion since 1947. When 
you consider that the farmers’ income has dropped from $1314 billion in 1952 
to an estimated $10% billion this year it is readily understood why something 
must be done immediately. I am vitally interested in doing anything I can to 
see that we farmers get out fair share of the $325 billion national income 
expected this year. 

It is certainly no secret that the one big reason the farmer is in the straits 
he is in was caused by a surplus of commodities in nearly every segment of our 
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farming operation. One of the means of cutting down this surplus is by increas- 
ing our foreign markets. I fully realize that much has been done along this 
line, however, if we are to increase this foreign market we must be willing to 
produce and sell a better quality product. I believe you should do everything 
in your power to secure a tightening of standards for export grains so that they 
will be more acceptable to foreign buyers. If we are to compete in the world 
market, we must be able to compete on a quality basis with other nations. 
Wheat, for example, is allowed a tolerance of 10 percent foreign matter for 
the foreign trade while a neighboring country allows only 3 percent. Is it any 
wonder then that foreign buyers look elsewhere to make their purchases. It 
is my contention that the average farmer is producing a quality product but 
that it is being adulterated by handlers after leaving the farm. 

I am positive that allowing the Government to be the farmer’s chief customer 
is not the way to keep our economic system sound. I believe that the financial 
stability of the United States can be undermined by investing increasing bil- 
lions of tax dollars in the purchase of surplus farm products. It was the intent 
of the Government that the Commodity Credit Corporation should make these 
purchases in order to stabilize farm prices. It is my contention that there has 
been considerable inefficiency in this Department when you recall that on Mon- 
day, October 24, there were 630 cars of corn on the Chicago market, and of these 
310 belonged to the Commodity Credit Corporation. I believe that a much more 
orderly method of disposing of this crop should have been practiced. 

If this corn would have been marketed throughout the year, instead of at har- 
vest time, the price would certainly not have been depressed to the extent which 
it was at this time. I feel that the CCC should refrain from dumping grain 
on the open market during the 3 month period of September, October, and 
November, and other basic commodities during their normal marketing period. 

Another point over which I have grave concern is that of research on agricul- 
tural products. There is a general recognition that research is productive and 
profitable. Ninety years ago the land-grant colleges were set up and it is a 
known fact that these scientists since that time have worked mostly in the field 
of increasing the productiveness of agriculture and are still giving much atten- 
tion to that question today. It has been said that we spend eight times as much 
money toward increasing productivity as we do to find new uses for our agricul- 
tural product. Much private research has been done toward the creation of 
synthetics. Probably our largest, current competitive threat is to be found in 
the manufacture of synthetic organic chemicals. I would recommend that the 
Government inerease their appropriations in the field of research for use of 
agricultural products. Realizing that there is always a time lag of 5 to 10 years, 
and even longer, between discovery and application, I know the above will not 
be an immediate solution to the problems of surplus which we face today. The 
field of fundamental research on agricultural product usage has probably found 
no new steps which could be considered an immediate panacea for surplus crops; 
however, their work will be vital in the all-important future of the agriculture 
of this country. 

For many years the question of national agricultural policy has been of 
increased importance. We have made considerable progress in our efficiency 
of production as well as in our productive capacity. We are still plagued with 
the same problems which have been a characteristic of American agriculture, 
throughout the history of our Nation—that of a lack of balance between supply 
and demand at prices high enough to enable farmers to enjoy a level of living 
equivalent to that of his city cousin. This situation is more critical today than 
ever before. For several years the income of the consumers of our products has 
consistently broken all previous records, yet agricultural prices and incomes 
have suffered a gradual decline. It is impossible to cut production of surplus 
crops and to be able to maintain equitable farm prices as long as the motivating 
force used to induce farmers to comply with their acreage allotments shall be 
the difference between the support price and the price in the market place. We 
know from experience that acreage allotments merely tend to shift production 
from one crop to another. My personal feeling is that I would like to see a con- 
dition whereby we could get 100 percent of parity. I do, however, want to get 
that price in the market place and not by Government subsidies. With the pres- 
ent huge surplus supply of farm crops it is obvious that this is impossible and 
that we must have some Government regulation in agriculture. My feeling is 
that the Government should not serve as a substitute for markets but rather to 
provide a framework upon which our markets can operate. It is with this 
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thought in mind that I am proposing a soil-fertility-type plan for your consid- 
eration. 

This plan is an addition rather than a replacement of the present program 
as enacted in 1954. 

That the Government shall attempt to determine the needs of agriculture for 
the coming year and using this as a basis shall set the tillable acres to be taken 
out of production. This portion of land shall be on a sliding scale based on 
carryover, estimated production of the following year, and the needs for the 
coming year. It is my proposal that this first year a figure of around 20 percent 
be used. This is strictly an arbitrary figure and is open for revision. 

The Government shall compensate the farmer for this land taken out of pro- 
duction. He shall be paid for expenses incurred, such as, taxes, care of the 
land, ete. This payment should be high enough to make the program attractive 
to our farmers. 

In view of attempting to build up this land for posterity, I would suggest that 
ACP payments should be provided to cover the cost of seed and soil treatment, 
as shown by soil analysis, in the seeding of the diverted acres. These diverted 
acres would have to be seeded down and that seeding could not be harvested in 
any manner, either by cutting for hay or forage or by pasturing. The entire 
year’s growth would have to be plowed under and no other crop harvested 
therefrom. 

That portion of tillable land taken out of production must be rotated each 
year. The purpose of this is to stop the tendency of keeping the least productive 
portion of tillable acres out of production. Provide for any other changes as 
necessary to insure a sound and workable soil-fertility program. 

In closing I would like to say that we, as farmers, have made more progress 
in the last 60 years than we had in 200 years previously. Let us not do anything 
that might deter this advance. Farming has been known as a business of free- 
dom. This has been a wonderful heritage and one which we must uphold. I 
have tried to keep politics completely out of my report and it is my earnest 
desire that this may be true in whatever farm program may be accepted. 

I would like to add that I thank God for living in a country where an individual 
has the right to express his views to the lawmakers of his country without fear 
of retribution. 


STATEMENT FILED BY DUANE ORTON, ATLANTIC, IOWA 


Gentlemen, 100 percent parity for farm products is the only fair figure. Kasson, 
Minn., and planks of political parties stress a fair share of national income and 
prosperity. 

Thirteen and four-tenths percent of the Nation’s people receiving only 5 to 6 
percent of national income from agricultural sources proves flexible parity as 
now used is not the answer. A 100-percent parity loan for nonperishable items 
and a subsidy for perishable products is the best answer. 

A control program of preduction with reserves of nonperishables for weather 
or international uncertainties is a reasonable plan. Banks, crude-oil production, 
fruitgrowers have “regimentation.” Let us not fear that word. Better raise 70 
head of hogs at a profit rather than 100 at a price which will not pay for risks, 
labor, and feed, 

Surely a long-range program on land use, conservation, and to save our topsoil 
for future generations when our population will be larger is desirable. Once 
we take some 20 or 40 million acres of plowland out of production, and secure 
it against wind and erosion or prolonged intense farming, our surplus problem 
could largely vanish. 

While it may cost some amount for such a program, especially at present when 
large supplies of various items are present, with a land-bank or land-retire- 
ment program soon to be in operation, costs should become smaller, 

In any event we can well be certain that the extra revenue and income tax 
derived from a prosperous agriculture with its influence all through the economy 
will increase the national income which is taxable. 

We can well be assured that the cost of such a program of 100 percent parity 
will be returned in full in our Treasury, as compared to the lower taxable income 
of a depressed and despondent agriculture with its influence upon other business 
and economy of our Nation. 

Quoting from Government Subsidy and Historical Review, “in the fiscal years 
1949 to 1955, inelusive, have totaled $3,773 million for agriculture, $5,873 million 
for business, $1,485 million for labor, $32,687 million for veterans, and $9,880 
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million for general aids.” Realizing this, no one should accuse us of getting more 
than our share of special aids and special services. 

Give us a complete agricultural program similar to the present wool supports, 
fully totaling 100 percent of parity, then a stable agriculture, which is essential 
to continued national prosperity, will prevail. 

(Resolution of the National Farmers’ Organization :) 


NATIONAL FARMERS’ ORGANIZATION 


We, the farmers of America, in order to get our fair share of the national 
income, do band together in an organization known as the National Farmers’ 
Organization. We extend an invitation to our brother farmers the country 
over to join us in our movement to obtain economic equality. 

We band together to exercise our sacred right of petition to our Government. 
We must have the legislation designed to insure prosperous agriculture. We do 
this because we feel that a stable agriculture is essential to a continued national 
prosperity. 

Our resolutions are as follows: 

1. We hereby petition our Government for 100 percent parity for our farm 
products. 

2. In the event of farm surpluses we hereby state our willingness to accept 
reasonable controls. 

3. In view of the fact that hogs and cattle are now being marketed for less 
than cost of production, and as an emergency measure, we petition the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to establish an immediate floor of approximately $20 per 
hundredweight on butcher hogs and approximately $30 per hundredweight on 
good to choice cattle. 

4. We pledge our cooperation with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in a reasonable long-range program. 

5. We are a nonpartisan and nonpolitical organization. 

6. We do not approve of any type of violence. 

DUANE ORTON. 


STATEMENT FILED BY REEVE 8. PEARE, RocKvILe, INpD. 


Much has been said and a lot more will be said before this farm program and 
price situation is cleared up. 

When you think of a farm program you have to classify the farmers into at 
least three groups: (1) The farmer who has his farm free of debt, his machinery 
and livestock paid for, and a substantial amount of cash in the bank. This man 
can operate his farm under the present farm program and live very comfortably ; 
(2) then you have the farmer who has a mortgage on his farm or machinery or 
livestock or possibly all three. This man would like to operate under the present 
farm program, but if he does he can never get his head above water and become 
debt free; (3) then we have the plunger or gambler who says he can refrain 
from complying and feed his corn to livestock making more money. Having 
helped administer this program for a number of years at the township level 
I have watched the farmers go from one group to this group because the farmers 
in this group were modernizing their homes, farm buildings, machinery, etc., at 
the expense of the farmers who were staying within their allotments. This 
group has produced the present chaos and are doing the loudest squawking at 
the present time, expecting the Government to grease their wheel. They have 
already been given a bonus in the form of an ACP payment which they were told 
they would not receive unless they complied. I have complied with this pro- 
gram every year until 1955 and I felt I would have to refrain in order to pay on 
my indebtedness. Realizing my mistake and not having a hog on the farm, 
I have corn to sell at a very low price, which is my own fault. Mr. Benson is no 
doubt a fine man and trying to do the best job possible with the available tools, 
but I would like to have the opportunity of sitting across the table from him 
and hear his foundation for using my tax money to help bail out these gamblers 
who have caused the trouble and want help. They won’t be in the program next 
year either. 

The present farm program is fine for the Middle West and if we will only 
make a few changes in the basic setup it will give every farmer a living wage 
and not create a large tax burden on the taxpaying public. 

64440—56—pt. 234 
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For the past several months all of the leading magazines have been featuring 
articles concerning the huge stocks of farm commodities held in storage by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. These articles have been written with the in- 
tent to depict the American farmer as an enormous drain on the taxpaying 
Americans 

Let’s consider for a minute the crop called wheat. They say, which I do 
not doubt, that we have in storage approximately 1,300 million bushels of 
wheat. Why do we have all of this wheat on hand and why does the surplus 
keep piling up when the allotments have been cut from 72 million acres to 55 
million acres? Not for the reasons the writers claim. A farmer doesn’t plant 
his best ground in wheat just because the price is Government supported and he 
wants to flood the market. He takes pride in his land and rotates his crops, 
not only to maintain its fertility, but to make it still better. Using my own 
farm as an example I will try to show the way the program works. My base 
for the 3 years 1951-53 was an average of 23 acres, and my allotment cuts have 
reduced that to 15 acres. For this I do not object and am willing to sow 
barley, oats, rye, or anything else in the diverted acres. In addition to this my 
support price has been dropped from 90 to 82% percent and is to be 76 percent 
(I am told) for 1956. I defy any man or woman in Congress to campaign his or 
her constituents on that kind of a platform. Say to them, ‘You have been work- 
ing 40 hours a week at $2 an hour for a weekly wage of $80, so we are going 
to make you extremely prosperous and from now on you will work 26 hours a 
week at $1.80 an hour for a weekly wage of $46.80.” 

Here’s where the changes come into the picture. As shown in the above 
paragraph my allotment has been cut a total of 8 acres but my neighbor, with 
a 3-acre allotment, is permitted 15 acres. Any farmer with an allotment under 
15 acres is permitted 15 acres. If we have a dollar’s worth of change in one 
pocket and put 30 cents of it in another pocket we still have a dollar, only in 
different pockets. This hasn’t accomplished anything toward reducing the sur- 
plus. We even have in the neighborhood of 200 farms raising wheat in our 
little county that never raised wheat before this program. 

Another way we get surplus wheat is through the penalty program. If a 
farmer plants over his allotment he can go to his county ASC office and pay 
his penalty on the excess acres. In some counties the average yield is estab- 
lished around 20 bushels to the acre (I am told some counties are lower) and 
the penalty last year was $1.12 a bushel. Let’s take a farmer who has 600 acres 
for wheat but only has a 500-acre allotment. He plants the entire 600 acres 
and then pays his penalty on the 100 acres. One hundred acres of wheat at 
20 bushels to the acre is 2,000 bushels at $1.12 or $2,240 penalty. This 100 acres 
will probably make 40 bushels to the acre or 4,000 bushels of wheat at $1.70 a 
bushel or $6,800. The farmer has paid his penalty, grossed $4,560, and the 
country has an additional 4,000 bushels of surplus wheat. This is entirely 
legal so who is to blamé for this situation? Why can’t we make the penalty 
high enough to eliminate the possibility of excess acres? 

Another place the program could be changed is in regard to the combining 
of small farms. A farmer with six 40-acre farms, or a total of 240 acres, is per- 
mitted 90 acres of wheat, while another farmer with 300 acres of the best land in 
this part of the State has an allotment of 24 acres for wheat. 

The usual practice in ever county is to drop the tenths on any acreage, which 
permits an extra nine-tenths of an acre for every farm allotment, making more 
surplus wheat. 

Wheat surplus is also added to by making a farmer plant a certain percent 
of his allotment or lose part of same. Last year it was 90 percent and this year 
eut to 75 percent. 

A former United States Senator said that this program would make million- 
aires out of the grain handlers and TI believe the following figures will help bear 
that out. For several years, until this 1955 crop, I have gotten a warehouse re- 
ceipt on my wheat and then taken a Government loan. The grain dealers ordi- 
narily make about 8 cents a bushel handling and profit when they buy the grain, 
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but last year I paid the following on 600 bushels of grain shipped for a warehouse 
receipt : 


Wy CR FI IE icc: ender sienna tenn neve centtetnre .07 
Freight at 1914 hundredweight plus 12 percent plus 3 percent =teeeey <a. Oe 
Temporary storage at 34 cents___-.___--___--_-~~ 21. 00 
Documentation and service charge at 2 cents___-- 2. 00 
Drying and shrinkage . aie 25.11 
Difference in grade, test weight 4 oe 
Handling at 8 cents a bushel__ . 8. 00 


Cade ed eerie ts steereigees etetapaieatibiediitacanersitinipthiiiilll acacia. aE ae 
Average expense per bushel sh a . 3149 


Is it any wonder this elevator wanted to put all my wheat on warehouse receipt? 

In summing up the program I would like to recommend the above changes 
in the wheat program as well as give my ideas for solving the situation. Since 
we have lost most of our export market let’s cut the allotments for wheat to the 
point where we can consume the current crop and dispose of the surplus through 
export channels at whatever price is necessary. Whenever the surplus is suffi- 
ciently low we can raise our allotments to produce more for export if and when 
that time ever comes. To accomplish this purpose we might have to support 
wheat at $3 a bushel but the average household would rather pay a cent more 
for a loaf of bread than the billions we are paying for storage and handling 
now. 

As for the corn solution, that shouldn’t be too difficult. Let’s change the law 
so that the corn in these steel bins can be moved to market in a steady flow. 
That will keep the price of corn down so the farmer who doesn’t comply cannot 
afford to farm and will have to get in the program or get out. To accomplish 
this we might have to support corn as high as $2 a bushel, but it would serve the 
purpose. It would be much more economically sound to lose money on the sale 
of sealed corn in our local markets than to continue buying steel bins, paying 
storage on same, and then buttering up the man who causes the trouble. If I 
stole your spare tire you wouldn’t expect me to wait for you to bring me the 
jack and rim wrench with which to install it. 

From a farmer who failed to comply for the first time in 1955. 


STATEMENT FILED By Scorr SAWYERS, JR., MARYVILLE, Mo. 


Farm program: 220 acres owned by father and son. Livestock: 40 grade A 
dairy cows, 351,000 pounds milk sold in 1954; 4,500 turkeys, 90,000 pounds; 
25 registered Angus beef herd. Crops: Corn, oats, wheat, alfalfa, grass. 

Background : 

1. President, Nodaway County Farm Bureau. 

2. Graduate of University of Missouri, farm management and economics. 

3. Former chairman, International Farm Youth Exchange, 6 months with 
farm families in Europe. 

4. Former star State farmer of Missouri, FFA. 

5. Former State meat animal production winner, 4—H. 

Farmers in our county are wondering, where do we go from here? What has 
caused this overproduction? What can be done now that we have a surplus of 
farm commodities? How, as a farmer engaged in the basic economic enterprise 
of our Nation, receive a fair share of income, when we must pay the price 
demanded and must take what markets offer for our products? 

Despite widespread drought, acreage allotments, lower prices, higher expenses, 
and Government ownership of 25 percent of the land of the United States, we 
still have come up this year with a near record of production of agricultural 
commodities. 

For this production, we will receive a 30 percent or more decline in income 
from 1947, 20 percent below 1951, only 4 years ago. I ask, and other farmers 
ask, what other business could stand this one-third drop in income? 
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Gross income is down 8 percent from high reached in 1951, production expens 
down only 3.6 percent below high in 1952. Expenses took 51 cents of every dolla: 
income in 1928. Today expenses take 74 cents of every dollar income in 1951. 
Farmers’ share of the housewife’s food dollar was 43 cents in July 1954, 41 cents 
in June 1955, 40 cents in July 1955. 

These changes have come from two separate reasons: (1) Drop from 1947 
came about by increased expenses, (2) drop from 1951 came about by lower 
prices. 

In all the history of 25 years of farm programs, they have failed to prevent a 
situation at present of 13 percent of our population receiving 7 percent of the 
national income. Surely some action must be taken. 

Farm programs so far: (1) Cannot or have not effectively controlled produc- 
tion by acreage limitations. Why? (a) Congress has not enforced cuts (bushel! 
quotas) necessary to obtain results. (0b) With acreage allotments on basie crops, 
farmers shift to other crops as will be illustrated later. (c) Farmers, because 
of lower prices, higher costs, are going to increase production per acre, per cow, 
per man-hour. (d) Farmers are going more to double cropping, specialization, 
heavier use of fertilizer, and generally intensive systems to reduce costs. 

(2) Surplus has without a doubt, come under the Government programs in 
fluenced with political pricing, overproduction, the end result. 

(3) Programs have not taken into account that prices are determined by the 
demands of the American housewife, not Washington. High props—-Government 
storage—lost markets at home and abroad. 

To illustrate that programs have not reduced production, the Agricultural 
Bulletin of the United States Chamber of Commerce points out the mere shift 
in production. Wheat down 20 million acres from 54 million in 1953, cotton off 
5 million acres from 24 million in 1953. This acreage has largely shifted to: 
increase of 2.8 million acres of oats, 5.5 million acres of barley, 0.7 million acres 
of rye, 9 million acres of sorghums, 3.5 million acres of soybeans, 

Thus it can be seen present controls don’t control at all. In fact, farmers 
(with only acre allotments) will still push their choice crops by increasing yields 
per acre. As a result we now have 92 percent greater supply of animal feeds. 

Glen Martz, in the Lowdown, states, “The real culprit, the price fixers, who 
are out blaming everybody and everything except their own handiwork for the 
plight of the farmer, ought to take the advice of an old Missouri philosopher who 
once said: ‘It would be a good thing if everybody would get up on an old rail 
fence once in a while, and watch themselves go by.’ If those responsible for 
perpetuation of high, rigid, farm price supports would only take a squint at 
Government warehouses (and ships at sea) they would come face to face with 
the reason for declining farm prices, the greatest pile of surplus farm commodi- 
ties in the history of our Nation.” 

I think the time is past and many other farmers feel too, that experience, not 
polities, shall have to chart the course for our farm programing. Prof. O. R. 
Johnson, University of Missouri, in the Farm Outlook, states better than I, the 
problems in that: “It is clear that farmers are not sharing comparably in 
improvement in income enjoyed by others. The economic well-being gap between 
agriculture and nonagriculture is widening. 

“This is also true as between the upper and lower groups of farm operators. 
Farmers who have had the means to industrialize the business, have lost less 
ground than those who must farm as they did 25 to 50 years ago. If it were not 
for increased supplemental income from outside, this group would be desperate 
indeed. 

“Farm programs, so far, have created more problems than they solved. We 
can hardly expect to help low-volume producers by curtailing production and 
expecting even high price supports to provide adequate incomes to these low 
volume farm units. 

“We cannot expect to dictate how the consumer spends income after taxes. 
Influencing him through market price seems to be as far as we can go in @ 
democracy. We cannot significantly reduce surpluses of farm products by urging 
expanded domestic consumption without price concessions and without reducing 
demand for competing products. Nor can we expect foreign markets to welcome 
our agricultural exports at current American or subsidized prices, if those coun- 
tries have significant production of such products.” 

What can be done? The soil-fertility bank of land rental by Government is 
being considered. This plan would take some 40 million acres out of production 
as a possible solution, renting it for about $600 million per year. Farmers could 
not harvest or pasture this land. Certainly I have big questions about this type 


plan. A few are: 
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(1) What’s the incentive for farmers to take on the soil-bank program? 

(2) With increased investments in machinery, labor, land, is it practical to try 
to in effect reduce the size of farm units when at this time farm size is becoming 
larger of necessity ? 

(3) What land would be included or rented? Voluntary or compulsory? Year 
to year or a period of years? 

(4) Who is going to tell the hungry cows on overgrazed land that they can’t 
break into the adjoining lush pasture rented by the Government? 

(5) Would land rental or soil-fertility bank help immediate income? Future 
income? 

(6) Would regulations necessary for soil bank take us further away from free- 
enterprise system? Remember, the Government at present already owns 1 acre 
out of every 4 acres of land in the United States. 

Another plan reviewed by J. K. Galbraith in Successful Farming (October 
1955) has farmers thinking and warrants serious consideration (possibly not in 
place of but supplementary to present farm program, especially for livestock 
producers). Direct payment plan would: 

(1) Let price depend on supply and demand. 

(2) Provide payments to farmers for difference of price and whatever parity 
level is supported. 

(3) Simplify controls, get Government out of position at being a market place 
for surplus crops. 

Direct payment should be for (1) shift to permanent pasture, (2) balanced 
farming, (8) special credit by Government agencies, (4) denied to those over- 
producing quotas. 

ig advantages of direct payment : 

(1) Trade problem would lessen since prices in this country would not be 
directly raised, the American exporter would be under no handicap, and our mar- 
ket would not be artificially attracted to foreigners. 

(2) Also the present discrimination between storables and perishables would 
no longer be technically necessary. Prices of pork or butter or eggs can as 
readily be supplemented by direct payments as wheat or corn. 

(3) Since Government loans or purchases are not used to peg prices, the 
surpluses do not become property of Secretary of Agriculture. 

(4) Meanwhile the production to the farmer would be substantially the same, 
Payments would help him in recession or depression, Stabilizing effects on the 
economy of the present system are preserved. 

(5) The incentive to produce remains unchanged, so presumably production 
will be as large as before. Large production would manifest itself not in Gov- 
ernment purchase but in lower market prices and proportionately increased pay- 
ments to give the farmer the guaranteed prices. 

(6) A small subsidy on livestock would be used to eliminate a much larger and 
less useful one on cereals. Seven calories of feed consumed by livestock will 
make one in the form of meat, milk, or eggs for human consumption. Encouraging 
shifts from grain-consuming livestock to grass- and roughage-consuming livestock 
would further reduce the output of food per acre. 

Future outcome of this program might be the possibility of its own revenue 
program from funds accumulated when prices are above standard level. 

The farm problem is complex, about this there can be no doubt. I believe 
that if farmers have the facts, their decisions will be sound. I challenge your 
committee to consider the basic seriousness of this problem. Agricultural pros- 
perity is the basic element in our Nation’s economic well-being. From the past 
let us not forget what happened in the depression. Let us always keep in mind, 
regardless of all economic laws, none can be more definite and final as the law 
of supply and demand. Again my conviction, politics has no place among 
planning to relieve the present squeeze on the farm. 

[I have some general and specific recommendations which the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee can do something about : 

(1) Continue probe of what happens to consumers dollar which was way- 
laid in the Senate. 

(2) Eliminate cargo preference provision in Publie Law 387, also lost in Sen- 
ate. 

(8) Tackle and mobilize marketing and consumer education at home and 
abroad as we never have before. Employ USDA, State extension services to 
put more emphasis on marketing our products as they have emphasized pro- 
duction to the greatest extent in the past. 

(4) Consider a limit on livestock market price variations. Futures and cash 
stock and commodities markets are, why not livestock markets, 
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(5) Exempt agricultural or nonhighway gas use from Federal gas tax. 

(6) Correct Federal crop-insurahce program to pay its own way. 

(7) When 13 percent of our population (farmers) receive 7 percent of national! 
income, something is out of balance as: 

1. Either too many farmers. 

2. Farmers are not receiving income that is justly theirs. 

This situation can be helped by (1) encouragement of industry in rural areas 
to provide employment, (2) encourage increase in size of farms to justify larger 
operations for practical machinery use and farm income. 

(8) Remind ourselves that Government storage or ownership has not solved 
the problem in the past. How can Government ever, with legislation, antici- 
pate the production of our 5.4 million farms with their operators and families 
dealing with the elements? Farmers, providing food, hoping that by such ef- 
fort there will remain a fair profit of net income, is the largest investment of any 
business in the United States. 

(9) Farmers want equality of income in my county with freedom to produce 
and sell at a fair price. If we must have controls and quotas, may they be as 
effective and equitable as you Senators know how to provide upon the evidence 
and will of the majority. 

So goes agriculture, so goes the Nation. Has this ever failed to be true? I 
ask you. 


STATEMENT FILep sy F. W. STover, PRESIDENT, IOWA FARMERS UNION, HAMPTON, 
IOWA 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, while 
trying to decide how best to present our point of view and program to you today, 
I wondered just how much of my limited time I should spend on giving you a 
description of the present economic status of our farmers. I concluded that you 
already have plenty of statistics on the farm-income situation and that neither 
you nor the public generally would be interested in a repetition of the figures 
showing the decline in farm income. 

But since yardsticks other than actual farm-income figures have been used 
recently to give a very distorted view of farm incomes in Iowa, yardsticks that 
are much more interesting than statistics and easier to remember, I thought it 
would seem proper to give you a report by this new yardstick. 

This new standard for measuring Iowa farm income is the number of new 
ears of the higher-priced class owned by Iowa farmers. It has been reported by 
the newspaper that Iowa depends upon and also by newspapers that Iowa doesn’t 
depend on like the Wall Street Journal and the New York Times that “the 
average Iowa farmer has a minimum of two cars and they are usually shiny 
new Buicks, Oldsmobilés, or Cadillacs.” Certainly the average city reader will 
remember that long after he has forgotten all farm income statistics if he ever 
did read any at all. 

Well, this is what the Russians were reported to have found in Iowa. For 
the record, I want to report to this committee that I have tried to find just one 
such farmer in Iowa. I didn’t find him. I did, however, find one farmer who 
had one new Oldsmobile and one new Buick. But to prove how altogether unre- 
liable this yardstick is for measuring farm income I want to tell you the real 
story about this one farmer. 

He is farming on a large scale and his crop yields are several times the national 
average. In fact, his farming practices are the very latest and his production 
per acre and per man are so high that even Ezra Benson would have to rate 
him as an efficient farmer. 

Yet this farmer lost nearly $100,000 last year. Don’t ask me why he bought 
two new cars. I don’t know. Maybe he just wanted to be sure he had good 
transportation to the poorhouse. 

But the thing I thought this committee would be interested in is the social 
attitude and radical political philosophy of this farmer. I daresay that even 
some people who are not in the least reactionary would consider him as about 
the next thing to a full-blown Socialist. 

So perhaps the theory that it is mainly the small and more or less inefficient 
farmers that get radical needs to be reexamined. 

While we realize that a lot of small family type farmers may get flexed off 
of their farms first, and they are the main ones we are concerned about, there 
is much evidence to indicate that some of the bigger operators who have the 
most to lose become the most radical. Some of the smaller operators who never 
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had much to lose but some mortgaged property have a good philosophy and never 
do anything more radical than just hope for another Roosevelt. We shall con- 
tinue to look for the two-Cadillac farmer, gentlemen, but it may be that when 
we find him, he will be farming on such a large scale that he has lost so much 
money, that he is now so radical that he may be hellbent for bolshevism. 

And this may give you a new lead as to how to get a full parity farm program 
through Congress and the necessary appropriation for same. Just call for 
it in order to save us from bolshevism. Here is the key that has unlocked the 
floodgates of Federal bounty for other things. That seems to be the one way 
of getting Government appropriations. We don’t think it’s a very good way. 

We have said many times that a country that is so rich, or thinks it is so 
rich that it can afford to spend many billions of dollars to underwrite and boon- 
doggle tottering monarchies ought to be able to make permanent arrangements 
to pay its domestic board bill to its food producers. We think lack of a program 
will prove to be more costly than to enact a forthright, openhanded program to 
assure family-farmers parity. 

For the record, the Iowa Farmers Union is not pretending that a return to 90 
percent of parity on a few commodities is an adequate program, although re- 
pealing the sliding-scale provisions is a first and necessary step. We therefore 
want to be on record as criticizing the Senate for failing to take even this limited 
action by not passing H. R. 12 last summer. 

The Iowa Farmers Union has never supported any sliding-scale arrangement 
to put farm prices and income down. We opposed the sliding-scale Hope-Aiken 
bill in 1948 when all of the national farm organizations leaders approved it. 
We want to make it clear just why we cannot support any subparity program. 

First, the parity concept is itself flexible. It hitches farm prices to farm costs 
and serves as an automatic built-in balancing mechanism, so that farm prices 
at parity would always be just as flexible as farm costs. 

Second, parity is too often being confused with equality. 

s3ut when farmers do get parity they still get only one-half the per capita 
income of the nonfarm population. 

We get rather tired of hearing politicians say they are in favor of farmers 
getting their fair share of the national income, and then argue about whether 
we should have price supports at 60, 75, or 90 percent of parity. 

If we are ever going to even approach the goal of equality of income for farm- 
ers then we should first quit talking about subparity supports. If the matter 
of farm-price supports and equality for agriculture is to be a political football, 
for better or for worse, then the first thing we should do is to kick it out of the 
subparity cellar that it bas always been in and start with minimum floors of 
100 pereent of parity. Then we can argue how fast we want to move towards 
real equality, by debating whether we want 110, 120, or 130 percent of parity or 
more. 

So the Towa Farmers Union is and has been right along for an income-support 
program of full parity. We want that limited to family farmers irrespective 
of how radical some big operators get. Please note, we say income supports 
rather than price supports. That means giving the consumers the benefit of 
abundant production and if that results in returning to the farmers less than 
parity, society as a whole should pay the difference by way of parity payments 
or production payments. 

We favor a more comprehensive soil-conservation program. But we do not 
agree that this can be an alternative to a price or income support program, 
though it can supplement it. 

But we frown on the idea of trying to get parity for agriculture by the device 
of searcity. 

Then lastly we want our farm programs administered by farmers commit- 
tees elected by farmers, not by agents appointed by politicians. 


STATEMENT FILED By GEORGE TEACHOUT, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


The farmers of the United States can have 90 to 100 percent of parity for 
livestock—namely, cattle, hogs, and sheep—if the Government will enter into a 
constructive program of curtailing the production of these animals. 

The program can be carried out at a minimum of Government expense. So 
little, in fact that many of the programs entered into to stabilize prices seem 
stupendous in comparison, to say the least. At the same time, the consumer 
can be protected from extremely high prices such as occur from the present 
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system called supply and demand, which produces either more than the market 
will absorb at a reasonable profit, or else oversupply it to the extent that it is 
ruinous to farmers. Various methods have been tried on basic crops, all of which 
have caused large surpluses to be bought by the Government and held because 
they are storable, and which always have an effect on the market because they 
are in the visible supply. 

Now if we are really serious about having the proper supply to meet the de- 
mand, why don’t we try the following program for livestock: This program is 
for hogs, but the same basic principles can be used to control the production of 
other livestock. 

THE PROGRAM 


The Government shall enter into a bred gilt buying program under the follow- 
ing conditions: Whenever statistics indicate that there are more gilts being 
bred than the resultant offspring will bring the producer 90 to 100 percent of 
parity, bred gilts shall be bought through the regular channels of trade by the 
packer subject to slaughter at the regular market price. A Government inspect- 
or shall inspect the slaughter of all gilts and those which he finds to he 45 to 
90 days along in the gestation period shall qualify for a premium to be paid by 
the Government to the producer for such gilts. The premium can be lowered or 
raised as the need arises to drain off the potential supply to meet the demand. 
Such a program of buying shall not be announced by the Government more than 
30 days prior to the actual start of buying, nor less than 15 days before the start 
of buying, such buying to stop on the day that sufficient numbers of bred gilts 
have been bought for slaughter to bring the current supply in line with sufficient 
demand to cause the desired 90 to 100 percent of parity. Premium shall not be 
paid to the producer whenever more than 25 percent of any shipment consists of 
gilts that would ordinarily qualify for a premium. However, he should be paid 
a premium on the 25 percent. Provision should be made so that the small pro- 
ducer could send in 1 to 4 bred gilts and qualify for the premium even if there 
are no other hogs in the shipment. 

Now, just why will such a plan work at a minimum of Government expense? 
In the first place, let me make it clear that the Government will not own 1 pound 
of beef, pork, or mutton with this plan. Second, only 50 percent of the crop of 
hogs are gilts. Third, it takes 14 percent of the total crop of hogs to be kept 
back as brood sows to maintain production at any given level. Third, a certain 
percentage of gilts will not prove to be breeders. Let’s say 3 to 5 percent are such 
animals. Fifty percent plus 14 percent plus 3 percent equals 67 percent, leaving 
us only 33 percent of the crop which could possibly qualify for payments. The 
provision of 45 to 90 days of pregnancy will take care of half of the 33 percent 
left. Then take the hazard of knowing just when buying would start. That 
will take care of a few more. Now bear in mind that this would mean that if 
the entire crop of gilts were bred, less than 15 percent of the total crop could 
possibly qualify for the premium, 


STATEMENT Firep By ANNIs J. THORSON, PRESIDENT, M1ITCHELL CounTy FARMERS 
UnIon, St. ANSGAR, Iowa 


My name is Annis J. Thorson, I live on a farm near St. Ansgar, Iowa in 
Mitchell County, have been interested and active in farm program and farm or- 
ganization work since we started farming in 1934. At the present time I am 
chairman of the Mitchell County Farmers Union and also chairman of my 
township ASC. Weare very grateful to you as a legislative group for coming to 
the grassroots for ideas and information. Many of us were here 2 years ago 
to a similar meeting but we have taken a long, long trip down the sliding 
scale since then. Mitchell County has many farmers who have been renting 
their farms for over a quarter century and do not seem to be disturbed because 
they do not own their farms. Why? Maybe they have been living in a dream 
world. 

No doubt there has been much time, effort, and money spent to keep these 
folks dreaming and feeling contented but present conditions seem to be awaken- 
ing some. Many of these folks realize by whom they are being deceived. 

We in the Farmers Union of Iowa have been pleading for years, for a full parity 
farm program with commodity loans on storable crops and parity payments on 
perishables. We think that the reason we are in trouble today is because we 
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failed to get such a program. We believe that it is neither Christian nor 
American for our Government to buy food and store it away from the people. 
America needs a full parity farm program for our family-type farmers. 


Dickens, Iowa, November 17, 1955. 
SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN : I have been spending a lot of time for the past several months 
trying to find out what was wrong with our farm program. I now present to you 
for your consideration a plan which, after much thought, believe to be the only 
sound solution to the problem. It may, of course, have to be modified, added to, 
or subtracted from, but the principle will work. At the present time I notice 
many proponents are coming around to this line of thinking. 

Here is a list of the things which I believe my plan will accomplish : 

1. Give to the farmer complete freedom in managing his own farm. 

2. Do away with acreage controls. 

8. Soil conservation and fertility reserves will be carried out by the farmer 
himself at his own expense. 

4, Relieve Government of the responsibility of carrying huge surpluses and 
disposing of them. 

5. Stabilize farm income on a parity with other industries. 

. Control production. 

7. Lower taxes. 

8. Maintain a healthy farm industry regardless of whether requirement is 
for all-out production or curtailed production. 

I feel that this program can be put into effect with a minimum of effort and 
time and require no more machinery of Government than now exists. 

However, I believe that the seriousness of the situation calls for an imme- 
diate emergency measure in the way of a referendum vote to put some such 
plan into action. 

Thanking you kindly for your consideration to the matter, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 


) 
2 
» 


GLENN R. ToLanp. 


A NEw FarM PLAN 


Many plans have been suggested for solving the farm problem. And most of 
them have either failed or have not been given a chance to prove themselves. 
It has baffled even the most elect. And our Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, 
has now asserted that the problem will probably have to have a new approach. 
He admits that acreage control has not worked for the cotton farmer and he 
now suggests that perhaps the farmer may have to be given more freedom over 
his own production and thus be governed by the old law of supply and demand. 

I am now proposing a new approach to the farm problem. We are at the 
present time burdened with surpluses and falling prices. What is the reason 
for all this? The answer is simple. By using a simple formula, which is also 
an economic law, I intend to prove why the past programs have failed and why 
I believe that there is only one other alternative or approaeh to the problem. 
If this formula is understood by every farmer, I believe that in using this kind 
of reasoning that he will see clearly how to apply it to the problem. 

The formula is this: Production (units of commodities) multiplied by the 
price (unit) equals income (purchasing power) thus: 


Production | Income 


10 bushels $1 $10 

5 bushels _ . (i. tsts~d wits . F 2 10 

15 bushels. ._- asthe Bisa e anand al ae i | 15 
1 


ssc pci rinsing gemneitntaaety 


We can easily see in the above illustration that in order to raise the income 
with falling prices we must increase production.. The fact is, during the last 
4 years parity or prices the farmer received fell 26 percent while his income 
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fell only 6 percent. But the overflowing binds attest to the fact that production 
went up. Why? Because the farmer wanted to maintain his purchasing power 
in order to maintain his standard of living. Why does he need to have such a 
standard of living? He must meet an ever-increasing demand on his buying 
power. I don’t have to elaborate on what you need to meet the present standard 
of living. And that standard is steadily going up with the industrial worker 
demanding more and more and the Government adding to that spiral in in- 
creased spending for military purposes, etc, ad infinitum. 

Now, with it almost a proven fact that production control is impossible under 
the present plan, and that is due mainly, in my opinion, because it is not 
mandatory, and what with the improved methods of farming, it can never work. 
I therefore suggest that we try to control the oher side of this formula, income. 
I believe that if we stabilize this factor in the equation and control by sup- 
ports the price factor that we can very easily control the production factor 
of the equation. Now the most logical way to control production is to control 
income. 

First, we must recognize some important facts concerning the elements which 
contribute to making it important to the rest of our economy. And in this way 
I shall attempt to justify anything which I shall propose. I suggest first, that 
this standard, or income of the farmer, be set at a figure which will allow him 
to live on a parity with his city cousin. We shall have to ascertain this 
through a study of figures which are available and this figure for the farmer 
must be equal to the take-home pay of the industrial worker after the farmer 
has taken out his expenses. Once we have arrived at this figure, which I sug- 
gest should be based on per acre production or basis, then the price of the sup- 
ported commodity will then necessarily have to be set according to the amount 
of production which the public can consume. As this plan will stabilize the in- 
come factor of the equation above we can readily see that to vary the production 
factor we will simply raise or lower the price of that commodity. This 
is the governor or method which we shall use to increase or decrease production. 
And, incidentally, I suggest that the income factor be tied to the general national 
income with a parity formula of some sort. I also believe that price supports 
can be eliminated eventually after surpluses have been disposed of. 

Now, I believe that the only way to control income is by taxation. When we 
arrive at the living standard, we will allow the farmer under this plan, then 
we can put on a tax above this figure which will discourage further production. 
At the same time the farmer will assume much of the cost for any overproduc- 
tion. But you cannot do this unless the farmer is getting his fair share of the 
national income. At the present time the per capita nonfarm income is double 
that of the farmer. However, once he is assured of that income he will be will- 
ing to eut back production. Each and every farmer will help hold the line. 

Just for an example, let us say that after a study is made as to what he is 
entitled to, we set the fafmer’s gross sales from 1 acre to be $50. Thus, a farm 
of average size, say 200 acres, would have a permitted sales figure from that farm 
of $10,000 out of which would come all the expenses, ete. The farmer would be 
free to raise anything he wished and be in full control of his individual produc- 
tion. Acreage controls would be out. Soil conservation would be left up to 
the individual landowner and due to the fact that a certain amount of his land 
could not be put into production he would start his own fertility bank. For in 
time of war or dwindling supplies he might be required to go into all-out produc- 
tion. Due to weather and other uncontrollable factors the farmer might over- 
produce and then cause some overproduction or surplus. He will have the 
choice of either of three things; namely, holding this surplus on his farm to be 
disposed of as he saw fit: selling it on the open market and paying the tax or 
turning it over to the Government to be put in the ever-normal granary and also 
paying the tax. For example, if he oversold to the extent of $1,000 then per- 
haps one-half or $500 would be due the Government. Thus, we can plainly see 
who is going to be responsible for overproducing. 

Most farmers, I believe, will not change their regular farming habits under 
this plan. It will not be necessary to “mine” our farms to maintain a decent 
standard of living. The entire industry of farming will be in a more healthy 
state. The specter of ruinous surpluses and falling prices will pass from view 
and our boys and girls can look upon the farming industry as a desirable way of 
life knowing that the prices they receive in return for their efforts are justified 
and be proud to be a part of a great and necessary industry. Many farmers for 
years have operated under the present vicious system and have tried to gain 
financial security by long, strenuous hours and hard work. They can now look 
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forward to a more leisurely existence with less hours which has long been 
enjoyed by others. 

Now as to the consumer’s side of the question. We must justify the price he 
must pay for the farm commodity by ascertaining how important it is to him. 
One must eat. It is a present fact that less of the consumer’s dollar goes for 
food than at any other time in history. Food prices are not far out of line with 
other things we must buy. Many inequities are caused by the demands of the 
public on the retailer in the way of services and packaging, etc. Some items 
are selling at from 3 to 5 times what the farmer receives for it. In fact, at the 
present time there are commodities selling on the market which were produced by 
the farmer at a loss. General Motors or any other industry will not put an auto- 
mobile on the market at a loss in order that the consumer may have an auto- 
mobile. Neither should the farmer be expected to produce food for the consumer 
at a loss in order that he might eat. Which industry in our economy is the more 
important? 

There are a few farmers who would rather operate with no controls whatever 
and gamble on their security but I think most farmers would rather protect their 
security with a sound plan. 


Wooster, Onto, November 16, 1955. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN; Since you did not have the time to conduct a farm hearing in 
Ohio, I would appreciate your including this material I am sending you as my 
witness in your booklet of hearings. 

My husband and I own and operate a 700-acre farm near Wooster, Ohio. It is 
a general farm except that we not only grow the regular rotation crops but we 
have a poultry-breeding project and hatchery in combination with it. Because 
of the poor local markets for our customers eggs and poultry we also developed an 
egg and poultry auction known as 10 county poultry and egg auction. The 
thoughts I will. be giving you have grown out of this producer, wholesale, and 
retail relationships that we have experienced for the past 20 some years. 
We are both college graduates, and have taken advanced degrees in the uni- 
versity. We were both reared on the farm and are farmer-minded. The best 
part of our lives has been devoted to the production of poultry that a farmer 
can trust. We have given much thought and study to finding the real reasons for 
the farmers falling prices and what to do about them. 

Back a few years ago the church wanted us to accept and make homes for some 
DP’s from Germany. They were Russians. One day while opening my mail I 
remarked, “Why they are even going to tell us how much wheat to plant.” The 
Russian lady was sitting on our porch. She rushed over, grabbed the envelope 
from my hands and exclaimed, “The very same, just like in Russia, the very 
same.” This made me wonder about the reason for this allotment letter. It has 
led into a very large study of Communist activity in our country. I know you 
gentlemen must love America, otherwise your home State voters surely would 
not have elected you to this high office. I know you are busy men and naturally 
would not have had the time to devote to such a study as I have. Enclosed is a 
page from Senator Jenner’s study from Interlocking Subversion in Government 
Departments, page 44, The Net Over Agriculture. (U. 8S. Government bulletin 
No. 36548. ) 

Our home State Senators have explained to us that you Senators pass certain 
enabling legislation, then it is turned over to the Department of Agriculture to 
work out the rules and regulations for the carrying out of the law. We farmers 
have tried to cooperate to reduce our acreage so that there would be less wheat 
available so that we could get a better price. But did you know the Department 
lawyers who worked out the rules and regulations for carrying out the AAA or 
ASC, as it is now called, were members of Harold Ware’s Communist cell? It 
is no wonder the Russian lady could exclaim, “Just the same, the very same.” 
It is the very same because Harold Ware had just returned from carrying out the 
same program under Lenin and Stalin and saw to it that the program for help to 
the farmers which you Senators enacted have become the method to break down 
the freedom and incentive of the American farmers. Now, here is what I want 
you Senators to do: I want you to nullify all the rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out this AAA farm program. America is a different country. It is a country 
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based on trust in God and trust in each other. There is no need for this “peace- 
ful patrol” program in America. 

In Russia they leave nothing out where anyone could steal it. The Russians 
were absolutely amazed that milkmen would leave milk setting on porches or 
that the stocking counter could have so many pairs of hose right out in plain 
sight. She said, “In Russia somebody take.” But not in America. In America 
a man’s word is good. So if you want to continue with the support program, to 
which I am opposed, at least nullify these Communist rules and regulations and 
make some applicable to the personality and dignity of the American farmer. 
Our county spent $12,000 just measuring the farmers’ wheat. Practically every 
farmer could have told them what they planted. There is no need of this allot 
ment-measuring program in America. If the Department of Agriculture wants 
to suggest it would be wise for us to just raise 20 percent less of a certain crop, 
we can figure it. There is no need of this centralized ASC office in every county 
seat, monument to Communist acitvity in New Deal days. Farm subsidies and 
ACP payments are nothing but a farce. They create more ill will and disrespect 
for Government than anything else. I could give you pages of information along 
this line. In fact, I am ready to prove that the main result of this program is 
for the harrassment and destruction of the farmer—lawsuits, long trips to town 
on busy days to get marketing cards, threatenings, inequality between different 
farmer allotments in the same neighborhood. The whole thing is a mess. 

I wish you Senators would wear overalls for a day and come out here where 
the farmers could really talk to you like men. You would be just as disgusted 
with the Alger Hiss program as we are. I would also refer you to the United 
Nations Bulletin No. 10, volume XV, May 15, 1954, entitled “Peaceful Patrols 
Bring More Primitive Areas Under Control.” This caption is over an ASC office. 
Here is the real reason for this program: It actually has nothing to do with 
wheat. If it was wheat you fellows cared about I would like to ask you two 
questions: 

1. Why does surplus wheat on which a fine is paid become legal for selling 
into regular channels of trade? 

2. Why do you fellows permit imports of wheat marked “Unfit for Human 
Consumption” by the millions of bushels to use in making our poultry and dairy 
feeds while you keep local wheat bottled up and not for sale, unless the miller 
would pay a price too much above the market? Here is another thing I want 
you Senators to do: Prevent the importation of commodities United States 
farmers and manufacturers already produce in abundance. 

Last February I attended a poultry and egg marketing school down at Ohio 
State University. The management permitted me to bring my suggestion for 
producers from different countries to get together at the producer level and agree 
not to produce for each other when we both have the same commodity in 
abundance. One of the middlemen yelled out at me in desperation: “Don’t you 
dare do anything to prevent our imports. Imports are our bread and butter, 
the farmers would have us by the neck in a week if you would get our imports 
shut off. Don’t you realize that these imports are used to regulate the wholesale 
price? The price we have to pay.” This is it, Senators, if you are at all sincere 
in trying to help agriculture put a stop to imports of farm products we already 
produce in abundance. The Department said the imports of eggs last year were 
negligible—only one-tenth of 1 percent, I believe. Yet this little amount brought 
in at terminal markets to produce a little glut at the right moment would decrease 
bidding enough to make it so the whole poultry industry at the producer level 
lost heavily last year. If you gentlemen wanted to help the farmer you would 
only need to have Government bidders sticking around at the right time to bid 
in a few cases of eggs. It only takes 10 or a dozen cases on any terminal market 
if the buyers do not know how many you expect to buy. A good bidder does not 
get caught with many except what he really needs for his orders. But phoned- 
in bids could control or ruin or make prosperity for the farmer. 

The actual quantity isn’t nearly the factor you have been lead to think it is. 
We haven't operated an auction for several years without watching what the 
phoned-in bid will do to the market. Those buyers have no way of knowing 
how big your order is. If it takes more than a few, one can sell them at the 
next auction or to private customers or if farmer-owned just feed them to the 
hogs occasionaily. The place the Department of Agriculture misses it is that 
they buy from the processor. That is not the place to work. Get out there at 
the wholesale terminal markets and bid ~where it will do some good. Help to 
set that wholesale price so the farmer has a chance. Suppose it is a cow that 
is being sold. Suppose you run it up 2 cents. The buyer does not feel it much 
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but on a thousand pound cow the farmer will have $20 more for his take-home 
pay. Another little trick the buyers will work at auctions. Suppose there was 
no real reason for an increase in price of eggs, say in August. The buyers 
will run them up 6 to 10 cents a dozen. They do this so they can show their 
customers what they had to pay down at the county today for eggs. They use 
this as evidence to boost the retail price. Next week they bid on a lower plane 
and so for the next 6 weeks and continue to take that extra take off the con- 
sumer. The way you have things set up things really favor the middleman. 

I only see one real solution and that is marketing direct to the consumer. 
This takes time and imagination but if Congress would want to help the farmer 
financially to set up direct to consumer marketing buildings through the Bank 
for Cooperatives and help them with advice on buildings and ways to package 
merchandise and the know-how of retailing I think you would help both the 
farmer and consumer. 

So my suggestions: 

1. Annul the Communist-written rules and regulations for enforcing the AAA 
or ASC farm program including the elimination of ASC offices in county seat 
towns, if you need to substitute, base them on the fact of faith and integrity and 
if there are any wheat elections to be held let them be held at the regular time 
of State elections and under the jurisdiction of section of State of each State. 
No more of these Communist-type elections where they pick the voters, and count 
the votes. Did you know that in Ohio they mostly did not permit more than one 
member of a family to vote while in North Dakota the ASC urged every man, 
woman, child, and hired man to get out and vote resulting in a vote of 4,000 
more “yes” votes than number of farms in the whole State. This tactic kept 
your control system in effect in the whole United States. Do you suppose this 
creates too much respect for the Federal Government? 

2. Vote a strict vote against the importation of products we already produce 
in abundance. Right here you need to make some legislation concerning packers 
who pack under Armour and Swift for example in Canada and market in the 
United States. Also forbid any imports used at terminal markets to fix whole- 
sale prices. 

3. If the Government buys any surplus let them do it only at the producer or 
original terminal markets—never from the processor. The Government can 
hire it processed. 

4. Encourage and offer suggestions to farmers who will market direct to the 
consumer. 

5. You have outlawed the Communist Party now eliminate the things like high 
rigid supports for which the Communists agitate. See copy of Farm Crisis 
direct from the Communist headquarters in New York which the Communists 
sent to every farmer being sued by the Federal Government. Read the preface 
and the whole bulletin and see how closely you Senators have been following 
the Communist road to the destruction of United States farmers and agriculture 
as we know it in the United States. 

See U. 8S. News & World Report, November 18, 1955, page 80. Read Lazar M. 
Kaganovich’s recent oration “Communism Will Win in This Century.” Read 
where he says the elimination of private property is basic to the success of 
communism. Read Jay Franklin Carter's book, What We Are About To Re- 
ceive, 1931. He was in the Department of Agriculture. He has helped Truman 
and Dewey and is probably still very active. Here is part of what he said, 
“Farmers must be destroyed.” The landed proprietor is simply so much mud 
on the paths of progress and must be swept aside if society is to advance. The 
American farmer as a political institution is a danger to our civilization. The 
fact that it is good politics now to help the farmer, is going to make it better 
politics in the future to injure him. “The problem of farm relief will become, 
not how shall we relieve the farmer, but who shall relieve us of the farmer.” 

I constantly ask farmers what they want in a farm program. They all say 
the same. Tell them to let us alone and give us back the American market for 
the American producer. 

Yours very truly, 


Mrs, CLARENCE UHL. 


Enclosures: 


Photostat page 44: The net over Agriculture from Interlocking Subversion in 
Government Departments. 

The Farm Crisis: A Communist publication. Compare with Walter Reuther’s 
speech before Agricultural Committee (No. 59970°). 
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(The above enclosures are on file with the committee. ) 


Des Mornes, Iowa, October 28, 1955. 


Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drak SENATOR HUMPHREY: I listened with deep interest to the witnesses ai 
the hearing before your august body in Des Moines, lowa, October 26, 

It is my feeling that one very important subject was not mentioned during the 
hearing. If a new act is passed, I believe it should allow a producer to seal only 
50 percent of his production of any one commodity. 

For the past several years many corn raisers, we know, have planted their 
corn acreage for the express purpose of selling it to the Government for the 
reason that the selling price was higher than the local market price. I have 
talked with many farmers and some local elevator men and they all agree that 
any producer should take the responsibility of marketing at least one-half of 
his production. 

I am confident that a new farm act will be passed in the next session. If, at 
any time, you would like to secure additional informaticn. from Iowa, please 
feel free to contact this office. 

Yours very truly, 
Loyp VAN PATTEN, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Iowa Department of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT FILED By Fay E. Wrtcox, PREsIpENT, T. I. P., Ruraw Brectirc 
CooPERATIVE, TAMA, Iowa, AND J. T. MOGARRY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, Victor, 
Iowa 


On October 14, 1955, at our regular board meeting, we the undersigned were 
authorized to gather data and attend your hearing at Des Moines, lowa, October 
26, 1955. Our cooperative represents a membership of 4,000 farm families in the 
central part of Iowa. We have contacted a reasonable cross section of our 
membership and found that their desires are for a farm program of 100 percent 
of parity plus a margin of profit for their labor. 

Since it is a common practice for the farmers as a whole to use commercial 
fertilizers, it is our personal opinion that the Government should develop the 
Hells Canyon Dam. 


x 

















